Bookstore  needs  a  lift 


MASONS  DILIGENTLY  LABOR  constructing  brick  wall  for  new  Building 
A  bookstore.  Edifice  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  mid-November,  how¬ 
ever,  opening  may  be  delayed  because  of  snags  in  receiving  much-needed 
elevator.  COURIER  photo  by  Brian  O’Mahoney 

Trustees  look  west 


_ By  DAN  CASSIDY _ 

The  bookstore  being  constructed  in 
Building  A  may  not  be  ready  for 
occupancy  this  January  as  planned, 
revealed  Ron  Lemme,  vice-president  of 
planning  and  information. 

Causing  the  delay  is  the  lethargic 
delivery  of  an  elevator  and  other 
important  components  of  the  shop. 

“The  elevator  is  the  big  problem,” 
stated  Lemme,  “because  until  we 
receive  the  unit,  we  cannot  enclose  the 
construction  area.” 

Spring  opening? 

How  long  this  problem  will  cramp  the 
schedule  is  unknown.  However,  Lemme 
felt  that  it  might  push  back  the  text 
shop’s  opening  until  spring  quarter. 

“The  building  agenda  was  very  tight 
to  begin  with,”  he  commented.  “One 
problem  could  hold  everything  up  and 
that  is  what  happened.” 

Lemme  still  clung  to  the  January 
unveiling,  but  said  that  it  was 
beginning  to  look  unrealistic. 

“If  the  opening  day  is  pushed  back, 
we  would  simply  have  to  stay  in  the 
current  bookstore  edifice  until  spring,” 
he  remarked.  “That  structure  has  held 
up  for  13  years  so  it  should  be  able  to 
withstand  one  extra  quarter’s  usage.” 

The  delayed  labor  is  not  expected  to 
create  a  noise  problem  for  nearby 
classrooms,  althoug'  administrators 
admit  that  isolated  incidents  may  cause 
high  sound  levels. 

“Most  noisy  outside  work  was 
completed  in  the  summer,  but  even  this 
was  not  extremetly  loud,”  said  Don 
Carlson,  director  of  campus  services. 

Fairly  tranquil 

“After  the  initial  demolition  work  at 
the  beginning,  the  operation  has  been 
fairly  tranquil,’’  he  noted.  “I  can 
personally  vouch  for  that  since  my 
office  is  right  by  the  site.” 

More  optimistic  about  an  on-time 
opening  is  bookstore  manager  John 
Van  Laere,  who  expects  to  start  moving 


_ _ By  ANN  ROAKE 

A  numberof  events  are  planned  tills 

year  by  Students  Activities,  including  a 
variety  of  free  films. 

David  Kehr,  film  critic  for  Reader 
and  Chicago  Magazine,  will  be  at  CD 
Monday,  Oct.  4  at  7:30  p.m. 

“Star  Trekking  With  Scotty”  an 
evening  with  James  Doohan,  is 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  Oct.  7  at  8 
p.m.  Admission  is  $3  for  CD  students 
and  $4  for  the  general  public. 

Irish  band  scheduled 

Thursday,  Oct.  14,  Jim  Corr’s  Irish 
Band  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  the  west 
courtyard  at  noon,  conducting  a 
symposium  on  Northern  Ireland  in  the 
afternoon  and  and  Irish  pub  concert  in 
Building  M  at  7:30  p.m. 

Leon  F.  Bauvier,  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Population  Reference 
Bureau,  Washington  D.C.,  will  speak 
on  “Impacts  of  Immigration  and  Low 
Fertility,”  Tuesday,  Oct.  19  at  7:30 
p.m. 

Sidney  Lens,  author  of  “The  Day 
Before  Doomsday,”  will  speak  on  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  Tuesday,  Nov. 
9  at  8  p.m.  in  A1000.  Admission  is  free. 

Different  strategies 

Alvin  Pitcher,  retired  professor  of 
religious  and  social  ethics  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  will  discuss, 
“Different  Strategies  in  Family,  Busi- 


supplies  into  the  facility  in  mid-Novem¬ 
ber. 

Van  Laere  is  prepared  in  case  trouble 
occurs. 

“We  will  make  the  decision  whether 
to  occupy  or  not  in  the  middle  of 
November,”  he  declared,  “If  I’m  not 
absolutely  sure  of  getting  settled  in 
time,  we  will  stay  over  at  the  old 
structure  until  the  construction  is 
completed.” 

Concerned  with  timing 
Van  Laere  asserted  that  the  problem 
he  is  most  concerned  about  is  the 
timing  of  the  transition  to  Building  A. 
He  observed  that  a  few  weeks  are 
needed  to  place  orders  for  new  texts 
and  to  set  up  shop. 

“When  the  change  does  take  place,” 
he  said,  “we  will  move  books  to  the  new 
building  systematically  by  curriculum. 
While  this  is  going  on,  we  will  continue 
to  operate  both  places  to  insure  that 
students  will  be  able  to  find  the  books 
they  need.” 

The  text  seller  noted  that  all  moving 
work  would  be  done  by  his  staff  in 
order  to  reduce  costs  and  help  the 
buyer. 

"It  would  be  much  simpler  to  hire  an 
outside  firm  to  do  the  job,”  the 
manager  stated.  “However,  such  people 
would  come  in  and  move  all  of  our  stuff 
at  once,  which  means  that  we  would 
have  to  close  all  operations  until  the 
work  was  accomplished.  This  would 
leave  out  in  the  lurch  people  who 
needed  to  purchase  texts.” 

When  completed,  the  new  facility  will 
offer  students  10  checkout  aisles 
instead  of  the  current  five,  and  allow 
CD  to  sell  different  merchandise,  such 
as  beer  mugs  and  T-shirts,  which  could 
not  have  been  hawked  at  the  previous 
shop  because  of  space  restrictions. 

“This  will  be  a  wonderful  addition  to 
the  institution  when  completed,” 
gushed  Van  Laere.  “It  will  be  much 
more  strategically  located  than  before 
and  give  CD  three  times  the  bookselling 
space  that  we  now  enjoy.” 


ness  and  Government,”  Tuesday,  Nov. 
16  at  7:30  p.m. 

Films,  shown  at  noon  in  A 1002  and 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  A1108  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Oct.  6  —  Stooges  festi¬ 

val  -  “A  Plumbing  We  Will  Go”; 
“Calling  All  Curs”;  “Dizzy  Detec¬ 
tives”;  “If  A  Body  Meets  A  Body”; 
“We  Want  Our  Mummy”  and  “Even 
As  I.O.U.” 

Oct.  13  —  “Stroszek”;  Oct.  20  — 
“Marat  Sade’d’;  Oct.  29  -  “Eraser- 
head”;  Nov.  3  -  “Chloe  in  the 
Afternoon”;  Nov.  17  —  “Return  of  the 
Secaucus  7”;  Dec.  1  -  “Red  River”; 
Dec.  8  —  “Breaker  Morant”;  Jan.  5  — 
“Mickey  One”;  Jan.  12  —  Magic 
Flute”;  Jan.  19  —  “Manhattan”;  Jan. 
26  —  “Cutter’s  Way”;  Feb.  2  —  “East 
of  Eden”;  Feb.  9  -  “La  Cage  Aux 
Folles”;  Feb.  16  —  “Texas  Chainsaw 
Massacre”;  Feb.  23  -  “Twelve 

Chairs.” 

Student  Activies  also  has  a  recrea¬ 
tional  rental  equipment  room  with  cross 
country  skis,  snow  shoes,  bike  packs, 
canoes,  tents,  backpacks,  sleeping  bags, 

ensolite  pads  and  ponchos. 

Discount  movie  tickets  are  available 
for  students  —  Plitt,  $2.50;  Ogden, 
$1.95;  General  Cinema,  $2.15;  and 
Rose,  $2.50. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Student  Activities,  ext.  2243. 


By  JULIE  COOK _ 

Plans  for  the  West  Campus  were 
discussed  and  reviewed  at  the  first 
Board  of  Trustees  meeting  of  the 
1982-83  academic  year. 

Although  no  formal  voting  occurred 
at  this  meeting,  several  issues  concern¬ 
ing  Buildings  J,  K,  L  and  M  were 
discussed.  It  was  acknowledged  by  the 
board  that  all  credit  educational 
programs  directly  involving  students  be 
located  on  the  permanent  campus. 

THE  WOODEN  TRAILERS,  de¬ 
scribed  by  college  president  Harold 
McAninch  as  “eyesores,”  as  well  as 
expensive  to  heat  and  to  maintain,  will 
be  demolished  according  to  plan.  These 
temporary  buildings  presently  house 
physical  education  and  fire  science 
classes. 

Another  plan  for  the  West  Campus  is 
the  revamping  of  Building  J,  in  which  a 
total  of  43,100  square  feet  will  be 
functionally  used  to  accommodate  Open 
College  (which  requested  additional 
rooms),  Child  Care  and  Development, 
Media  Production,  a  print  shop,  Fire 
Science  as  well  as  lounge,  canteen  and 
food  preparation. 

Ron  Lemme,  vice  president  of 
planning  and  information,  recommend¬ 
ed  that  Building  K  be  put  in  “moth 
balls”  whereby  necessary  upkeep  would 
protect  college  investment  in  the 
structure.  Portions  of  Building  K  would 
also  be  used  as  a  high-tech  lab  with  the 
possibility  of  equipment  donations  by 
various  organizations. 

BUILDINGS  K  AND  L,  with  a  total 
of  25,000  square  feet,  will  house 
Campus  Services  and  additional  main¬ 
tenance. 

The  next  step,  according  to  Mc¬ 
Aninch,  is  to  receive  a  “dollar  figure  on 
renovation  of  Building  J,”  with  the 
ultimate  presentation  of  that  sum  to 
the  board. 

Other  items  on  the  agenda  included  a 
presentation  of  a  marketing  review  by 
Dick  Petrizzo,  vice  president  of  external 
affairs.  The  marketing  plan  is  designed 


to  increase  community  participation 
and  improve  student  retention  at 
DuPage.  The  data  received  from  the 
study  indicated  that  the  primary  rea¬ 
son  students  left  CD  was  because  they 
felt  that  nobody  cared.  Other  reasons 
cited  by  the  respondents  included  the 
poor  appearance  of  the  buildings  and 
the  relations  between  employes  of  the 
college  and  students.  Petrizzo  suggest¬ 
ed  the  need  for  better  relations  between 
college  deans  and  students,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  course  planning. 

IN  AN  EFFORT  to  maintain 
positive  interaction  and  to  continue 
cooperation  with  local  high  school 
boards  of  education,  the  trustees 
discussed  the  possibility  of  hosting  a 
luncheon  or  dinner  to  coincide  with  an 
open  house  of  the  SRC  and  PE 
facilities.  Petrizzo  is  expected  to  receive 
feedback  from  the  board  on  that  idea  in 
the  future. 

Lemme,  along  with  administrative 
intern  Craig  Berger,  brought  the  board 
up  to  date  on  the  North  Central 
re-accreditation  proposed  for  1983.  In 
the  policy,  a  group  of  educators  observe 
and  study  a  college-made  “self-study” 
and  then  report  to  the  public.  Lemme 
suggested  that  the  college  implement  a 
new  self-study  because  the  last  one  is 
outdated  by  five  years. 

Trustee  Frank  Cole  proposed  that  the 
self-study  include  the  participation  of 
part-time  teachers. 

McAninch,  who  has  had  previous 
experience  in  college  accredidation 
plans,  noted  that  a  changing  "dyna¬ 
mic”  institution  could  hope  for  a 
sever-year  accredidation  in  contrast  to 
an  institution  with  “static”  growth 
which  would  likely  receive  seven  years 
of  accreditation. 

LEMME  DISCLOSED  that  a  consul¬ 
tant  was  brought  in  on  the  project  and 
Trustee  Cole  pointed  out  that  bringing 
in  an  outsider  to  analyze  the  plan  would 
be  “very  valuable  to  us.” 

The  board’s  next  move  on  the 
re-accredidation  of  the  college  is  to 
review  the  process  in  its  entirety, 
modify  and  make  suggestions  about  it. 


SA  organizes  busy  year 


Q  News 

^  Courier/October  1,  1982 


Campus  scene 


OK  $30  million  budget 

A  $30.7  million  operating  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1982-83  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  during  the  summer, 
up  $3  million  over  the  1981-82  totals. 

The  education  fund  will  receive  the 
major  share  —  $23.3  million.  The 
operations,  building  and  maintenance 
fund  will  get  $2.4  million,  with  the 
balance  of  $4.8  million  transferred  to 
the  construction  fund. 

The  largest  amount,  76  percent  of  the 
budget,  is  used  for  salaries  and  employe 
benefits.  Operation  and  maintenance  is 
next  with  14  percent. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  college’s 
financial  upkeep  comes  from  local 
taxes,  22  percent  from  the  state  and 
20.43  percent  from  student  tuition  and 
fees.  The  remainder  is  derived  from 
interest  on  investments,  federal  funds, 
facilities  revenue  and  other  miscellane¬ 
ous  sources. 

The  board  also  adopted  a  resolution 
on  making  a  1982  tax  levy  that  is 
expected  to  result  in  a  tax  rate  of  23 
cents  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation. 


Lipreading  course 

“Lipreading,”  a  nine-week  course, 
will  be  offered  Fridays  starting  today, 
Oct.  1  from  1  to  3  p.m.  at  the  Lisle 
Library.  The  instructor  is  Cornelia 
Carlton.  Cost  of  the  course  is  $27. 


present.  It  will  be  broadcast  at  12:30 
p.m.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

“American  Story”  will  study  the 
United  States  from  colonial  times 
through  nationhood,  including  Euro¬ 
pean  background,  colonial  development, 
revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  the  early  national  period  and 
Jacksonian  Democracy.  The  class  will 
be  shown  at  noon  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday. 


Join  CD  faculty 


Fifteen  faculty  appointments  were 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fall  quarter. 

New  instructors  include  Barbara  J. 
Anderson  and  Lynn  Fancher  (biology); 
Duane  Molnar,  Janis  Geesaman  and 
Carole  M.  Sherman  (English);  Susan 
Shih  (chemistry);  Art  Geis  and  Marvin 
G.  Schmidt  (data  processing);  Herb 
Haushann  (air  conditioning);  Doug 
Kennedy  (electronics);  Vincent  Panzone 
(economics);  Anne  T.  Thorne  and  Carol 
Urban  (mathematics);  Jon  J.  Duerr 
(ornamental  horticulture);  and  Carolyn 
A.  Eastwood  (anthropology). 

Among  the  new  teachers,  some  are 
one-year  replacements  for  faculty 
members  on  leaves  of  absence,  and  a 
few  have  been  here  at  CD  on  one-year 
assignments  and  are  now  on  the  tenure 
track. 


Forensics  meeting 

The  forensics  team  will  hold  an 
orientation  meeting  for  prospective 
members  Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  at  2  p.m.  in 
A3129. 


CD  on  cable 


CD  will  be  offering  college  courses 
over  cable  television  on  Channel  G 
(Downers  Grove)  beginning  Oct.  4. 

Both  “Focus  on  Society”  (Sociology 
100)  and  “American  Story”  (History 
251)  are  five-credit  classes. 

“Focus  on  Society”  will  examine 
sociological  events  of  the  past  and 


Alumni  theater  party 

CD’s  Alumni  Association  will  be 
attending  a  performance  of  “Do  Black 
Patent  Leather  Shoes  Really  Reflect 
Up?”  at  7:30  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  10,  at 
the  Forum  Theater,  Summit. 

Tickets  are  $14.50. 

The  play’s  author,  John  Powers,  will 
meet  with  the  group  following  the 
performance,  pending  last  minute 
schedule  changes. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
at  858-2800,  ext.  2242. 


Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 


Sir  Georg  Solti,  Music  Director 


University  Night  Concert 

October  27,  1982  —  8:00  p.m. 


Mail  orders  will  be  accepted  one  month  prior  to  concert 
dates.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  student  ID  will 
be  filled  first.  All  other  orders  will  be  filled  7  days  before 
concert  date,  subject  to  ticket  availability. 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Young  Uck  Kim,  Violin 

BACH:  Sintonia  from  Cantata  No.  29 
STRAVINSKY:  Symphony  in  Three  Movements 
SZYMANOWSKI:  Violin  Concerto  No.  2 
LISZT:  Two  Episodes  from  Lenau’s  Faust 

Attend  Pre-Concert  Symposiums  at  6:30  p.m.  before  each 
University  Night. 


*  Student  Discount  Tickets  for  this  concert  are  being  sold 
in  the  Student  Activities  Office,  Room  A2059.  Seats  in 
Lower  Balcony  $12.00  and  Gallery  $4.00 are  available. 


Discouit  tickets 


Tickets  discounted  up  to  50  percent 
for  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
University  Night  Series  will  again  be 
sold  by  Student  Activities  this  year. 

The  first  concert  featuring  the  works 
of  Bach,  Stravinsky,  Szymanowski  and 
Liszt  (Erich  Leinsdorf,  conductor,  and 
Young  Uck  Kim,  violin)  will  be  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  27  at  8  p.m.  Tickets 
for  the  lower  balcony  ($12)  and  the 
gallery  ($4)  are  available. 

Additional  information  is  available  in 
A2059  or  at  ext.  2241. 


Financial  planning 

“Financial  Planning  for  Women”  will 
be  offered  by  CD’s  Business  and 
Professional  Institute  and  the  Focus  on 
Women  program  this  fall  in  two 
sections,  the  first  meeting  from  7  to 
10  p.m.  Tuesdays,  Oct.  5  and  12,  at 
Prospect  Federal,  555  Butterfield  Road, 
Lombard;  and  the  second  from  9  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  23  in  K  127. 

The  seminar  is  designed  to  help 
women  identify  personal  financial 


objectives  and  learn  organizational 
techniques  in  handling  money.  Partici¬ 
pants  will  also  learn  how  to  make 
investment  choices  and  to  maximize  tax 
shelter  benefits  available  through  fringe 
benefit  programs. 


Transfer  day 


Community  college  students  from 
across  Illinois  are  being  invited  to 
Sangamon  State  University 
Saturday,  Oct.  16,  for  “Transfer  Day 
1982”  at  the  Springfield  campus. 

The  activities  begin  at  10  a.m.  and 
include  an  academic  fair,  campus  tours, 
refreshments,  live  music  and  a  soccer 
match  between  Lincoln  Land  Commu¬ 
nity  College  and  Lakeland  College  of 
Ohio. 

Sangamon  State  is  an  upper-division 
university  —  courses  begin  with  the 
junior  year  —  offering  liberal  arts 
programs  at  both  the  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  level. 

Additional  information  is  available  at 
(217)  786-6626  or  toll-free,  (800)252- 
8533,  ext.  6626. 


Mittelhauser  aids  handicapped  students 

A  new  person  to  aid  handicapped  students  has  arrived  on  campus. 

Diane  Mittelhauser,  coordinator  of  special  student  needs,  provides  help 
to  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  individuals,  including  wheel¬ 
chair  students  and  those  whose  hearing  and  vision  are  impaired. 

Mittelhauser’s  office,  located  in  the  nursing  center,  A3H,  can  obtain 
elevator  keys  and  special  parking  permits  for  persons  confined  to  wheel¬ 
chairs,  get  books  tape  recorded  for  the  blind  and  assign  interpreters  to 
hearing-impaired  students. 

Mittelhauser,  who  comes  to  CD  with  a  bachelor’s  in  English  from 
Northwestern  University  and  a  master’s  in  education  and  personnel 
guidance  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  two  main  goals  she  hopes 
to  accomplish. 

“First,  I  want  students  to  know  who  I  am  and  where  I’m  located,” 
she  explained. 

“Second,  I  want  to  help  students  and  staff  to  relate  to  handicapped 
people  through  staff  development  days  and  workshops.” 

Mittelhauser’s  office  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m. 


The  Courier  is  looking  for  two  photographers,  one 
artist  and  two  news  writers  to  complete  its  staffing 
for  the  fall  quarter. 

If  you  have  strong  skills  in  any  of  these  areas,  put 
them  to  work  for  CD’s  award-winning  newspaper  and 
build  up  a  portfolio  that  will  dramatically  increase 
your  job  opportunities  in  the  years  ahead. 

Call  Dan  Cassidy,  editor,  at  858-2800,  ext.  2531 . 
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Lambert  Rd. 
opens  Oct.  1 5 


By  JULIE  COOK 


Lambert  Road  will  open  to  traffic  on 

Oct.  15. 

“Right  now  we’re  ahead  of  schedule,” 
commented  Mark  Kazich,  resident 
engineer  for  the  village  of  Glen  Ellyn. 

“The  road  was  highly  treacherous,” 
added  Kazich,  “and  the  width  of  the 
road  was  increased  from  20  to  40  feet. 
The  middle  lane  will  be  used  as  a  left 
turn  lane  at  the  intersection.” 

Negotiations  with  Glen  Ellyn  began 
in  1980  after  the  village  took  over  22nd 
Street  and  agreed  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Lambert  Road  which  original¬ 
ly  belonged  to  the  college.  The  deal 
includes  the  addition  of  a  sidewalk,  the 
planting  of  trees,  the  installation  of  a 
permanent  traffic  light,  an  entrance  to 
the  SRC  building  and  a  left-turn 
signal  at  22nd  and  Lambert. 

Lambert  Road  is  being  widened  to 
the  village  limits,  with  storm  sewers, 
curbs  and  gutters  and  a  sidewalk  on  the 
east  side.  A  pedestrian  crossing  will  be 
located  1,000  feet  south  of  22nd  where 
the  sidewalk  extends. 

The  contractor  for  the  project  is 
Harry  Kuhn  who  bid  just  under 
$480,000  for  the  job.  Thirty  percent  of 
the  construction  is  funded  by  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Transportation. 

According  to  Ron  Lemme,  vice 
president  of  planning  and  information, 
“Most  things  negotiated  worked  out  to 
the  benefit  of  the  college.” 

The  village  hopes  that  the  improve¬ 
ments  will  decrease  the  traffic  volume 
on  Park  Boulevard  while  the  college 
looks  to  a  smoother  flow  of  vehicular 
traffic  and  easier  parking. 

“It  should  really  help  the  parking,” 
stated  chief  engineer  Ken  Trout, 
“because  now  it  will  be  a  four-lane 
highway.” 

SG  plans  Fall  Fest 


By  JOHN  PEDRAZA 

Gearing  up  for  the  “Fall  Pest,” 
Student  Government  expressed  opti¬ 
mism  at  its  Sept.  26  session  about  the 
success  of  the  upcoming  festival. 

The  event  will  be  held  Oct.  28  with  $1 
admission. 

According  to  Mark  Nagel,  student 
vice-president,  a  pig  roast  and  softball 
match,  along  with  various  other 
contests,  will  be  held  prior  to  the  Fall 
Fest  dance  that  evening. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  winners 
of  each  contest.  The  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  Program  will  work  with  SG  to 
supply  refreshments  at  the  festival 
dance. 

Student  Government  will  begin 
holding  all  future  meetings  on  Friday  of 
each  week;  the  group  had  met  on 
Sundays  during  the  summer. 


CONSTRUCTION  ON  LAMBERT  Road,  began  in  summer,  is  expected  to  be  completed  Oct.  15. 

CD's  summer  enrollment  jumps  5.8% 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

“There  could  be  four  reasons  for  the 
increase  in  summer  enrollment  in 
1982,”  said  Charles  Erickson,  director 
of  CD’s  Office  of  Registration  and 
Records.  “The  biggest  one  is  probably 
the  economy.” 

Summer  enrollment  at  DuPage 
jumped  to  a  record  high  of  13,300 
students  this  year,  up  5.8  percent  over 
summer,  1981,  and  50  percent  since 
the  summer  of  1976. 

ERICKSON  THINKS  THAT  the 
effect  the  economy  has  had  on 
enrollment  increase  is  twofold. 

“First,  it’s  hard  to  get  jobs  out  there. 
Students  are  finding  that  a  few  college 
classes  or  a  vocational  degree  from 
DuPage  might  help  them  get  the 
position  they’re  after,”  he  said. 

The  figures  support  his  statement. 
Eighty-eight  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  were  taking  classes  for  credit 
this  summer.  Almost  74  percent  of 
those  registered  were  seeking  a  degree 
from  the  college.  Of  the  13,300  students 
going  to  CD  during  summer  quarter, 
6,856,  or  52  percent,  were  seeking  an 
occupational  or  vocational  degree,  while 
2,283  were  headed  toward  a  baccalaure- 

atTHIS  LAST  STATISTIC  draws 
Erickson  to  his  second  economic  theory 
regarding  the  summer  enrollment 
increase. 

“Students  are  attracted  to  DuPage 
because  it  is  inexpensive,”  he  suggest¬ 
ed.  “They’d  rather  go  here  than  spend 
the  money  to  go  to  more  costly  schools, 
such  as,  Circle,  IBC,  Elmhurst  or 
Wheaton,  for  example.”  Enrollments  at 
these  schools  and  others  in  the  area  are 


dropping  while  CD’s  continues  to  soar. 

“The  second  reason  for  the  increase 
would  be  the  population  of  DuPage 
county,”  according  to  Erickson.  Some 
750,000  people  were  living  in  the  county 
in  1981.  This  year  the  number  is 
800,000.  A  population  of  one  million  is 
expected  by  the  year  2000. 

“CD’s  enrollment  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  because  we  are  serving  more  and 
more  people,”  Erickson  concluded. 

The  director  also  cited  the  quality  of 
services  at  DuPage  as  contributing 
to  the  higher  enrollment. 

“We’ve  expanded  our  offerings.  The 
open  college  has  more  classes  closer  to 
homes  throughout  the  county.”  The 
curriculum  has  also  expanded,  “offering 
more  general  classes  like  Speech 
Communications  100,  which  may  have 
attracted  more  students,”  said  Erick- 


LASTLY,  CLASSES  AT  CD  have 
become  more  convenient,  especially 
during  the  summer  session.  Erickson 
believes  that  more  evening  classes, 
coupled  with  three-five-and  eight-week 
shortened  summer  sessions  helped 
boost  overall  summer  registration 
figures. 

Many  other  statistics  for  the  summer 
quarter  remained  consistent  with  past 
quarters.  Since  1974,  female  enrollment 
has  been  greater  than  male,  and  this 
summer  was  no  exception.  A  great 
majority  of  those  attending  summer 
session  were  part-time  students.  A 
slight  majority  attended  evening,  as 
opposed  to  day-only,  classes. 

County  communities  boasting  the 
greatest  number  of  students  at  the 
institution  this  summer  were,  in  order, 
Wheaton,  Naperville,  Glen  Ellyn, 
Downers  Grove  and  Lombard. 
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Editorials 

Young  voters  ignored 

In  the  chilly  months  ahead,  the  steaming  battle  for  the  Illinois 
governorship  will  heat  up. 

Standing  unnoticed  in  the  middle  of  this  political  tug-of-war  will  be 
us,  the  college  age  voters.  Yet,  in  reality,  of  what  significance  do  we 
have  to  the  candidates?  Behind  the  blacks,  the  Latinos,  the  staunch 
Democratic  Chicagoans,  the  upper  class,  the  corporate  executives,  the 
middle-aged  constituency  and  the  elderly,  the  18-to-25  year  old  voting 
segment  has  been  largely  ignored. 

At  a  recent  rally  for  Adlai  Stevenson  in  Libertyville,  we  observed 
the  middle  aged  and  minority  supporters  milling  about.  More  obvious 
were  the  busloads  of  senior  citizens  brought  in  from  nearby  nursing 
homes.  When  we  found  the  “young  Democrats  for  Stevenson”  card  table 
set  up  discreetly  in  the  corner,  between  the  portable  toilet  and  the 
horse  stable,  we  discovered  it  empty  and  quite  forgotten. 

The  speeches  at  this  particular  gathering  were  even  less  noticeable. 
No  one  could  afford  the  time  (they  were  so  quick  to  leave)  or  the  energy 
to  wheel  the  elderly  majority  clear  across  the  field  to  the  speakers, 
so  a  measly  group  of  100  or  so  people  gathered  to  hear  Stevenson 
“whimper”  about  Illinois  mismanagement  for  which  he  had  no  solutions. 
Mary  Grace  Stern,  Stevenson’s  running  mate  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
was  even  less  impressive.  She  and  a  cohort  put  on  a  cute  little  skit,  com¬ 
plete  with  hand  puppets  for  the  whole  audience  to  see.  All  we  saw  was 
how  degrading  a  token  woman  could  be.  Imagine  her  in  Springfield, 
doing  similar  shows  as  lunchtime  entertainment  at  the  Capitol. 

The  fault  lies  not  only  with  Stevenson,  since  incumbent  Jim  Thompson 
seems  to  have  overlooked  our  voting  block  as  well.  Even  Big  Jim’s  televi¬ 
sion  ads  show  him  “living  it  up”  with  octogenarians,  discussing  the 
woes  of  medicare  and  social  security.  Thompson  has  made  one  very  smart 
political  move  in  declaring  that  he  is  in  favor  of  allocating  more  funds  to 
state  scholarships,  but  even  that  ploy  is  aimed  at  the  financially  burdened 
parents  of  college  kids. 

Thus  far,  neither  candidate  dares  to  take  a  stand  on  the  real  con¬ 
cerns  of  young  people.  What  about  the  unemployment  rate  among 
youth?  What  are  the  candidates’  views  on  the  draft?  Abortion?  Prison 
reformation?  The  high  crime  rate?  So  far,  neither  Thompson  nor  Steven¬ 
son  have  taken  the  time  to  make  college  students  know  that  they  want 
their  votes.  Right  now,  all  college-age  voters  know  is  that  Stevenson 
is  a  “wimp,”  cannot  find  a  place  to  have  lunch  in  Chicago  and  sports 
a  very  prestigious  last  name.  Thompson  puts  too  many  expensive  food 
bills  on  the  government  tab,  accepts  antiques  as  gifts  and  has  had  a 
sidekick  lieutenant  governor  quit  due  to  boredom. 

Both  candidates  pay  exquisite  attention  to  the  infantile  art  of  political 
mud  slinging.  More  importantly,  both  candidates  dodge  the  issues  and 
ignore  a  crucial,  burgeoning  block  of  voters  —  the  college  age  students. 

Time  to  begin  anew 

Cool  air  descends  all  around  us  as  leaves  signal  the  beginning  of 
another  academic  year  at  DuPage. 

Autumn  is  a  time  to  reflect  on  past  experiences  and  to  ponder 
where  we  are  going  in  the  future.  In  this  regard,  the  Courier  is  full  of 
expectations  for  the  upcoming  term. 

We  hope  to  provide  interesting,  factual  and  entertaining  news 
stories  to  all  at  CD,  students  and  staff  alike,  and  to  cover  the  stories 
of  most  importance  to  them. 

Secondly,  we  will  provide  a  forum  for  those  who  feel  unheard  and  give 
all  the  chance  to  air  their  views  on  key  subjects  in  letters  and  guest 
commentaries. 

Also,  the  Courier  will  labor  closely  with  the  administration  and  stu¬ 
dents  to  keep  up  with  our  readers’  wants  and  desires. 

Lastly,  we  want  to  publish  a  product  of  high  quality  which  does  not 
disriminate  against  race,  creed,  color  or  gender.  The  Courier  should 
stand  for  what  is  morally  and  ethically  right  within  our  community. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  readers  feel  we  have  failed  in  our 
obligations  toward  these  principles,  we  encourage  them  to  write  to  us 
discussing  their  views  and  we  will  examine  our  actions  accordingly. 

We  hope  to  bring  to  the  people  at  this  institution  an  unbiased  and 
factual  view  of  events  around  campus.  This  aim  can  only  be  helped  by 
the  students  and  staff  voicing  their  opinions  to  us  on  any  grievance 
they  might  have  with  the  Courier  or  suggesting  story  ideas  on  what  they 
would  like  to  see  in  this  publication. 


Speak  &  be  seen 

First  impressions:  'good,' 
'horrid,'  'okay,'  'confusing' 

Karen  Ahrweiler,  Addison:  “My  first  disorderly  because  I  couldn’t  find  my 
day  at  CD  was  all  right  —  I  was  a  little  way  around  campus.” 
nervous  at  first.  I’ve  got  some  pretty 
tough  classes  which  include  sociology, 
speech  and  English.” 

Amy  Hess,  Glen  Ellyn:’  “It’s  okay.  I 
don’t  like  having  all  lady  instructors.” 


Jim  Ryan 

Jim  Ryan,  Addison:  “It  went  fine 
with  me.  It  was  kind  of  nice  —  it  was 
short.  I  have  early  classes.” 

Cynthia  Chauet,  Wheaton:  “I  only 
had  one  class  and  nothing  unusual 
happened.  But  I  couldn’t  find  a  place  to 
park;  the  parking  stinks.” 

Danita  Owens,  Downers  Grove:  “It’s 
confusing  and  hard  —  very  different 
from  high  school.  I’m  originally  from 
Muskogee,  OK.  Everybody  is  rushed 
here  —  pushing  and  shoving  and  I  hate 
Chicago  weather.” 

Barbara  Edmonds,  Downers  Grove: 
“Fine  except  for  the  parking.  I  could 
not  find  a  place  to  park.” 

Leon  Monachos,  Elmhurst:  “Every¬ 
thing  went  fine  except  the  parking  was 
terrible.” 

Maureen  Mar  ante,  Itasca:  “It  was 


Stacy  Farmack 

Stacy  Farmack,  Lyons  Township: 
“Really,  really  well.  I  had  a  good  time. 
I  like  college  better  than  high  school. 
It’s  a  lot  more  relaxed.” 

Kurt  Guetzow,  Lombard:  “Horrid.  I 
was  late  to  my  first  class  because  of  the 
parking  situation.” 
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Bruce  Baumgart 

Bruce  Baumgart,  Westmont: 


“My 


first  day  was  good.  I  only  had  two 
classes.  The  teachers  seemed  fair.” 


MB 


Opinions  expressed  in  the  Courier  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. 

The  Courier  is  a  member  of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Association, 
the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and  the  Illinois  Community  College  Journalism 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  newspaper  send¬ 
ing  the  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  offices 
are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone  858-2800,  ext.  2379 or  2113. 

,  Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Deadline  for  ads  is  one  week  prior 
to  publication:  5  p.m.  the  preceding  Friday 
for  routine  announcements. 

The  college  is  located  at  Lambert  Road 
and  22nd  Street, Glen  Ellyn. IL  60137. 
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'Kinship' 
off  and 
running 


A  10,000-meter  (6.2  mile)  road  run, 
sponsored  by  the  CD  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  will  kick  off  the  college’s  day-long 
Kinship  Day  celebration  on  Sunday, 
Oct.  3  at  10  a.m.  Pre-registration  is  $6, 
or  $6  on  the  day  of  the  race.  Partici¬ 
pants  will  receive  a  T-shirt  and  refresh¬ 
ments. 

Mini-seminars  will  deal  with  the 
following  topics: 

Hypnosis  and  Stress  —  A  discussion 
of  various  ways  of  reducing  stress 
including  hypnosis  (1:30  and  3:30  p.m 
in  J  115). 

What  You’re  Looking  for  Is  Not  in 
the  Refrigerator:  Fat  and  Female  — 
Stereotypes  and  attitudes  regarding  fat 
and  body  weight  related  to  being  a 
woman  in  today’s  society  (noon  in  K 
157). 

Writing  for  Publication  (1  and  3  p.m. 
in  K  131). 


Jewelry  Making  —  (noon  to  5  p.m.  in 
M  139). 

Psychology  of  Women  —  Mythology 
and  theories  on  how  women  are  viewed 
(3  and  4  p.m.  in  K  157). 

English  Composition  —  Lecture  in 
writing  (12:30  and  2:30  p.m.  in  J  115). 

Corporate  Recruitment:  The  Resume 
That  Sells  —  Resume  analysis, 
qualification  brief  writing  and  resumes 
for  career  changes  (1  and  3  p.m.  in  K 
127). 

Theatrical  Make-Up  Demonstration 
—  Applying  different  techniques  for 
aging  (1  to  3  p.m.  in  M  133). 

Lost  Films.  .  .  Lost  Stars  —  The 
motion  picture  films  and  stars  of 
Hollywood  that  were  box  office 
successes  of  the  30s  and  40s  (12:30, 
1:30,  2:30  and  3:30  p.m.  in  M  136). 

Creative  Clowning  —  An  8-minute 
slide  presentation  (2:30,  3:30  and  4:30 
p.m.  in  K  131). 


How  to  Survive  Hospitalization  — 
Rights  of  patients  and  how  to 
manipulate  the  system  (2  and  4  p.m.  in 
K  127). 

Children’s  activities  will  include  s 
visit  to  the  Child  Development  Center 
(K  143);  film  festival  (noon  to  5  p.m.  in 
J  140);  and  face  prainting  in  the  Campus 
Center,  Building  K. 

Tours  may  be  taken  of  WDCB-FM, 
the  college  radio  station  (J  133)  and  of 
the  media  technology  lab  (M  127). 

The  afternoon  will  also  feature  a 
baseball  clinic  hosted  by  former  Cub 
catcher  Randy  Hundley,  Irish  whistle 
playing  and  the  sp>oken  arts  of  Ireland, 
and  an  historical  re-enactment  group 
with  authentic  costumes  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Five  $30  certificates  to  be  applied 
toward  tuition  at  the  college  will  be 
awarded  as  door  prizes.  Each  certificate 
will  cover  two  credit  hours  of  study. 


The  Memories 
The  Madness. 
The  Music... 

The  Movie, 


OPENS  IN  SEPTEMBER  AT  SPECIALLY 
SELECTED  THEATRES. 

Check  newspapers  for  theatres. 
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Preview  arts  events 


By  MOIRA  LEEN  ~ 

A  veritable  feast  for  the  eyes  and 

ears  is  being  offered  during  the  fall 
quarter  at  CD.  Students  and  area 
residents  will  be  given  a  variety  of  fine 
arts  events  to  choose  from  in  art, 
theater,  music  and  dance. 

Two  art  exhibits  have  been  scheduled 
in  the  gallery.  “Nine  from  Northern”  is 
a  group  show  of  mixed  media  running 
through  Oct.  14.  “Harton  and  Harton” 
includes  sculpture  by  David  Harton 
and  photography  by  Barbara  Harton 
and  will  run  from  Oct.  17  through  Nov. 
4.  The  gallery  is  in  M  137. 

A  LARGE  SELECTION  of  concerts 
is  on  tap  for  this  quarter.  The  Chamber 
Singers  have  their  first  performance  on 
Dec.  14  at  noon  and  8  p.m.  This  group 
is  directed  by  Lee  Kesselman  who  also 
heads  the  DuPage  Chorale  and  the  New 
Classic  Singers.  The  Chamber  Singers 
specialize  in  vocal  chamber  music  of  all 
periods  and  their  first  concert  will  be 
composed  of  madrigals  and  music  of  the 
Christmas  season. 

The  DuPage  Chorale  consists  of 
people  from  a  wide  range  of  ages, 
occupations  and  musical  backgrounds. 
The  only  requirement  for  this  group  is  a 
strong  enthusiasm  for  choral  music 
matched  by  a  commitment  to  regular 
attendance  at  rehearsals.  The  Chorale’s 
first  concert  is  Dec.  5  at  8  p.m.  when 
the  group  will  perform  a  Christmas 
Cantata  with  the  Chamber  Choir  of  the 
Glen  Ellyn  Children’s  Chorus. 

THE  THIRD  CHORAL  unit  directed 
by  Kesselman  is  the  New  Classic 
Singers,  an  ensemble  of  professional 
singers  and  gifted  students.  Member¬ 
ship  is  by  audition  only  and  members 
receive  a  small  amount  of  pay  for  each 
concert. 


Concert  Choir  is  directed  by  Harold 
Bauer  and  is  made  up  of  inexperienced 
as  well  as  veteran  singers.  Dec.  12  at  4 
p.m.  will  be  the  choir’s  first  perform¬ 
ance,  which  will  consist  of  the 
'“Textbook  Suite”  by  Charles  Bryan 
and  Christmas  music  from  around  the 
world. 

The  New  Philharmonic  at  CD  is 
opening  its  sixth  season,  with  orchestra 
personnel  being  made  up  of  a  wide 
variety  of  musicians.  The  group’s  first 
concert  of  the  season  is  on  Oct.  26  at  8 
p.m. 

ANOTHER  NEW  UNIT  at  CD  is  the 
DuPage  Winds,  directed  by  Bruce 
Moss.  Like  the  New  Classic  Singers, 
membership  is  by  audition  only. 

Two  plays  will  be  presented  at 
DuPage  in  October.  “Endgame”  by 
Samuel  Beckett  runs  Oct.  19  through 
23.  The  second  play  is  a  special 
production  at  the  college.  “American 
Buffalo”  was  written  by  David  Mamet 
and  was  the  recipient  of  two  drama 
awards,  the  Jefferson  and  the  Obie. 

“American  Buffalo”  got  its  start  at 
the  St.  Nicholaus  Theater  in  Chicago 
in  the  early  70s.  It  was  the  first  hit  for 
that  theater  and  it  made  Mamet  a 
nationally  known  playwrite.  From 
Chicago  it  moved  to  New  York.  The 
production  of  “American  Buffalo”  is  a 
special  project  and  will  not  be  done  by 
students. 

THE  PLAY  HAS  three  characters 
who  will  be  portrayed  by  Craig  Berger, 
Robert  Reiner  and  Patrick  Able.  Berger 
is  in  his  twelfth  year  of  teaching  acting 
and  directing  at  CD. 

Robert  Reiner  co-founded  the  New 
Theater  Company.  He  is  head  of 
Humanities  at  McHenry  County  Col- 


KIMBERLY  SIMS  LEAPS  into  air  while  auditioning  for  placement  in 
DuPage's  dance  troup.  Ensemble's  director  Donna  Oleson  watches  youth¬ 
ful  prospects  intently  in  hopes  of  finding  hoofers  for  upcoming  season. 

COURIER  photos  by  Brian  O’Mahoney 


lege  in  Woodstock,  while  Able  has  been 
seen  in  many  DuPage  productions.  His 
most  recent  work  here  was  in 
“MacBeth,”  in  which  he  had  the  lead 
and  “Buried  Child,”  in  which  he  played 
Bradley. 

Berger  says  “American  Buffalo”  is  a 
comedy/drama  of  three  street  people 
set  in  present-day  Chicago.  Donny 
Dubrow  is  the  owner  of  a  second-hand 
store.  Bobby  works  for  Donny  and  is  a 
heroine  addict.  Together  they  are 
planning  a  robbery.  Pete  lives  in  a  hotel 
down  the  street  from  the  shop  and  is 
drawn  into  the  plan. 

LORETTA  HAUSER  WILL  direct 


the  production.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Goodman  Theater  Acting  School  and  is 
a  co-founder  of  the  Village  Theater 
Guild  of  Glen  Ellyn.  “American 
Buffalo”  will  run  Oct.  6  through  9  at  8 
p.m.  Admission  is  $1.  Students  and 
senior  citizens  are  free. 

The  musical  “Jesus  Christ  Super- 
star”  will  be  presented  Nov.  11  through 
14  and  18  through  21.  The  proceeds  will 
benefit  funding  for  expansion  of  the 
Performing  Arts  program.  Nov.  17  is 
Senior  Citizen  Might  and  golden-agers 
will  be  admitted  free.  Admission  all 
other  nights  is  $6. 
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’ Inchon '  inches  along 


CAST  OF  “American  Buffalo"  includes,  left  to  right,  Craig  Berger,  Patrick 
Able  and  Robert  Reiner.  Berger  has  been  on  the  CD  faculty  for  12  years 
as  director  and  teacher. 


'Buffalo'  billed  Oct.  6 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

“Inchon”  is  a  movie  that  has  been 

much  anticipated,  not  primarily  for  its 
Korean  War  storyline,  but  because  this 
was  David  Janssen’s  last  screen  role 
before  he  passed  away  in  February, 
1980.  His  part  has  been  deleted 
entirely,  and  that  is  too  bad  for  the 
viewer.  Janssen’s  presence  is  sorely 
missed  as  this  film  simply  fails  to 
measure  up  to  other  war  flicks  made  in 
the  recent  past. 

What  makes  this  picture  a  well-be- 
low-average  effort  is  the  laughable 
subplot  that  involves  Ben  Gazzara’s 
role  as  Maj.  Hallsworth,  and  his  wife, 
portrayed  by  Jacqueline  Bisset. 

THE  FILM’S  OPENING  moments 
show  Gazzara  bidding  farewell  to  his 
Korean  girlfriend.  He  has  just  received 
word  from  headquarters  that  North 
Korean  troops  have  crossed  the  38th 
parallel  and  are  invading  the  south. 
Meanwhile,  the  estranged  Bisset, 
clothed  in  a  low-cut  summer  dress,  is 
attempting  to  flee  to  the  south  alone  in 
a  station  wagon.  On  the  way,  she 
stumbles  upon  a  group  of  orphaned 
children  on  a  densely  overcrowded 
bridge. 

While  Bisset  tries  to  escape  in  her 
car,  the  poor  Korean  natives  are  bailing 
out  by  foot  and  donkey.  Intermixed  in 
this  situation  are  scenes  of  snipers  and 

Sell  it  with 

Courier 

Want  Ads 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE:  CURRENT  CLASS  CUR¬ 
RICULUM.  Economics  110.  Personal  Finance, 
Wolf,  $19.95,  new,  will  sell  $10.  English  101, 
Language  Awareness,  Escholz,  $6,  used, 
will  sell  $3.  English  188,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
Reader,  The  Jazz  Age,  Bogart,  The  Sun  Also 
Rises,  Hemingway,  complete  set  of  3,  $12. 
English  or  Humanities,  V  for  Victory,  John 
Morton  Blum,  $4.  Humanities  103,  Speaking 
For  Ourselves,  Foderman,  $6,  Awakening 
From  the  American  Dream,  Miles,  $4,  The 
Promise  of  the  Coming  Dark  Age,  Stavriano, 
$6:  complete  set  of  3,  $10.  Psychology  100, 
Understanding  Human  Behavior,  McConnell, 
$19.95  new,  will  sell  $10.  Social  Science, 
Your  Erroneous  Zones.  Dr.  Wayne  W.  Dyer, 
$3.  Sociology  220,  The  Family,  Adams, 
American  Family  in  Transition,  The  Douvan 
Reader,  Douvan,  complete  set  of  3,  $12. 
Please  call  Marilyn  at  231-5141,  7  am.  to 
5p.m.  or  668-6854 at  home. 

COLLEGE  REP  WANTED  to  distribute  "Stu¬ 
dent  Rate"  subscription  cards  on  campus. 
Good  income,  no  selling  involved.  For  in¬ 
formation  and  application,  write  to:  CAMPUS 
SERVICE,  1745  W.  Glendale  Ave.,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85021. 


EARN  REALLY  BIG  $$$  with  our  lightning 
selling  product  that  sells  itself  in  campus 
social  center  or  cafeteria.  Send  name, 
school  address,  and  phone  number  for  full 
details.  Write  TSF,  136  Lakeshore  Drive, 
Marlboro,  MA  01752. 


HELP  WANTED:  Part  time  work  available 
for  one  or  two  students,  as  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  Florida  Spring  Break  Vacation. 
Pay,  Commission  and  a  Free  Trip.  If  you 
are  outgoing  and  enjoy  meeting  people,  this 
job  is  for  you.  Call  soon  (312)  397-1665 
and  ask  for  Jean  O’Connor  or  write  to 
O'Connor  Travel,  Suite  1-G,  1126  El  Algon¬ 
quin  Rd.,  Schaumburg,  IL  60195. 


Will  do  typing  in  my  home.  Equipped  with 
new  IBM  typewriter.  Call  293-1265. 


3-bedroom  townhome  to  share  4  blocks 
from  COD.  $259  includes:  all  utilities,  gar¬ 
age,  washer  &  dryer,  7  spacious  rooms, 
beautifully  landscaped  yard.  RESPONSIBLE 
FEMALE  ONLY.  653-1980. 


Beautiful  Irish  setter  pups  for  sale.  11  weeks 
old.  Shots  and  wormed.  $100.  After  5  p.m. 
call  858-7671. 


soldiers  taking  pot  shots  at  the 
refugees. 


Movie  review 


Sir  Laurence  Olivier,  for  better  or 
worse,  is  cast  as  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  His  main  objective  in  the 
film  is  to  capture  the  enemy  lighthouse 
at  Inchon  so  that  UN  ships  can  pass 
through  the  harbor  safely.  He  orders 
Gazzara,  Richard  Roundtree  and  a 
small  squad  to  kill  the  North  Koreans 
and  operate  the  lighthouse. 

Just  as  soon  as  MacArthur’s  men 
take  control  of  the  beacon,  the  North 
Koreans  knock  it  out  with  a  barrage  of 
gunfire.  The  general  witnesses  till  this 
from  about  a  mile  away  and  senses 
defeat.  He  then  begins  dictating  a  letter 
of  resignation  to  be  delivered  to 
President  Truman  only  if  his  troops  are 
unable  to  fix  the  tower  on  time. 

WHAT  REALLY  IS  a  major 
disappointment  is  the  lack  of  exciting 
battle  footage  in  this  film.  When  we  do 
get  them,  the  picture  is  already  90 
minutes  old.  All  of  the  shots  the 
audience  sees  are  generic  stock  scenes 
that  are  completely  interchangeable. 

This  picture  accomplishes  what  very 
few  war-action  movies  fail  to  do,  and 
that  is,  lull  the  audience  to  sleep. 


David  Mamet’s  award-winning  com¬ 
edy/drama  “American  Buffalo”  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  production,  which 
will  bring  together  some  of  the  leading 
theater  talent  of  the  area  at  College  of 
DuPage  Oct.  6  through  9. 

Performance  times  are  at  8  p.m.  in 
the  Performing  Arts  Center  of  Building 
M. 

Mamet,  associate  artistic  director/ 
playwright-in-residence  of  the  Goodman 
Theater  in  Chicago,  was  28  years  old 


when  “American  Buffalo”  opened  at 
Goodman’s  Stage  2  in  1975.  It  was 
produced  Off-Broadway  in  New  York 
City,  receiving  the  1976  Off-Broadway 
Obie  award,  and  the  New  York  Drama 
Critics  award  for  the  best  new 
American  play  of  the  year. 

The  story  developed  out  of  Mamet’s 
visits  to  a  north  side  junk  shop. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  door. 
Seating  is  unreserved  and  admission  is 
$1. 


,  TO  HELP  YOU  GET  OFF  THE  GROUND, 
l  SAVE  $.50  ON  ROSE’S  LIME  JUICE. 

I 
I 


GET  OFF  TO 
A  FLYING 
START  WITH 
THE  ROSE’S 
KAMIKAZE 
FLIGHT  KIT. 

For  a  mere  $15.00  ($50.00  retail 
value)  you  can  start  your  own 
Kamikaze  squadron. 

Your  (light  kit  includes  4  Kamikaze 
T-shirts,  2  Official  Kamikaze  aprons, 

1  Kamikaze  pitcher,  7  Kamikaze  posters, 
and,  of  course,  the  Rose's  Kamikaze 
flying  helmet,  goggles  and  scarf. 

Or,  for  new  recruits,  send  $4.50 
for  either  a  Kamikaze  T-shirt  or  a 
Kamikaze  scarf. 

Sorry,  parachutes  are  not  included. 

L Authentic  Kamikazes  prefer  it  that  way. 
THE  ROSE’S  4  Parts  Vodka  1  Part  Triple  Sec 
KAMIKAZE:  1  Part  Rose's  Lime  Juice 

To  get  yours,  send  $15.00  tor  kit,  or  $4.50  for 
scarf  or  T-shirt  to:  RoseS  Kamikaze  Offer 
P.0.  Box  1340,  Bridgeport,  CT  06601 


THE  ROSE’S 
KAMIKAZE. 
ITS 

THE  ONLY 
^YTOFLY. 

5O0 


Save  50<t  on  one  12-oz.  or  larger  size  bottle 
of  Rose's®  Lime  Juice 

To  the  customer:  Take  this  coupon  to  your  retailer  It  is  worth  50 «  only  on  the  purchase  of  one 
12-oz  or  larger  size  bottle  of  Rose's  Lime  Juice  Only  one  coupon  is  allowed  per  purchase 
To  the  retailer:  This  coupon  is  redeemable  for  50«  plus  7«  handling  provided  you  and  the 
customer  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  this  offer  and  provided  further  that  you  can  show,  on 
request  sufficient  quantities  of  purchases  made  within  90  days  of  presentation  for 
redemption  of  the  brands  shown  on  the  face  of  this  coupon  to  cover  the  number  •“ 
of  coupons  presented  for  redemption  Any  other  use  constitutes  fraud  This 
coupon  may  not  be  reproduced  Coupon  will  not  be  honored  if  presented 
through  outside  agencies,  brokers,  or  others,  who  are  not  retail  distrib 
utors  of  our  merchandise  or  specifically  authorized  by  us  to  present 
coupons  for  redemption  Offer  void  m  Indiana  and  elsewhere  where 
prohibited  by  law,  taxed  or  restricted  The  customer  must  pay  sales 
tax  where  applicable  Cash  value  is  1 '  20th  of  1 « 

Coupons  are  redeemable  by  sending  them  to  L 
Rose  &  Co.  Ltd ,  P0  Box  1346,  Ciinton,  Iowa 
52734  Offer  expires  December  31.  1983 

STORE  COUPON 
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Chaps  fall  41-1 5 

'Wekilled  ourselves  with  mistakes' 


By  JEFF  SNIEGOWSKI 

When  a  team  is  inside  the  opponent's 

10-yard-line  six  times,  it’s  supposed  to 
score  more  than  twice.  And  if  it  doesn’t, 
somebody  is  going  to  point  fingers. 
Somebody  has  to  answer. 

The  Chaparrals  were  that  team  and 
head  coach  Bob  MacDougall  had  to 
answer.  They  lost  41-15  to  Rock  Valley 
on  Sept.  25. 

“We  killed  ourselves  with  mistakes,” 
said  the  two-time  conference  coach  of 
the  year.  “Until  we  correct  those 
mistakes,  we’ll  have  problems.” 

THE  PROBLEM  DIDN’T  come  until 
the  Chaps  had  some  points  on  the 
board.  All  seemed  well  when  Leroy 
Foster’s  65-yard  kickoff  return  set  up 
Rich  Constabile  with  a  4-yard  touch¬ 
down  run  on  CD’s  second  offensive 
drive  of  the  game. 

Rock  Valley’s  two  touchdowns  didn’t 
seem  to  discourage  the  Chaps.  Al¬ 
though  being  down  13-7,  they  felt  good. 
DuPage  was  moving  the  ball. 

But  the  feeling  of  well-being  didn’t 
last  too  long.  Especially  for  MacDou- 
gall,  who  probably  has  had  recurring 
nightmares  over  the  chaps  ineptitude 
when  they  found  themselves  second  and 
goal  at  the  two  with  a  chance  to  take  a 
one- point  halftime  advantage. 

CD’S  PROBLEM  IS  defined  as 
turnovers  —  fumbling  to  be  exact.  And 
Constabile  did  just  that  on  an  off-tackle 
scoring  surge  with  12  seconds  remain¬ 


ing. 

All  the  Chaps  could  do  was  to  gaze  at 
the  promised  land  with  broken  hearts. 
It  was  not  Rock  Valley’s  13  points  that 
hurt  so  much.  The  Chaps  let  a 
touchdown  slip  away.  That  is  what 
hurt. 

They  continued  to  let  things  — 
especially  the  pigskin  —  slip  away 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  game. 
Out  of  CD’s  six  turnovers,  four  were 
interceptions. 

“We  have  to  score  when  the 
opportunity  presents  itself,’  said 
MacDougall.  “We  made  some  costly 
mistakes.” 

THE  CHAPS’  ONLY  other  touch¬ 
down  came  in  the  third  quarter  on  a 
Matt  Tilton  4-yard  pass  to  tight-end 
John  Hoffman.  They  never  again  were 
to  reach  pay-dirt. 

The  Chaparral  coaching  staff  went 
with  three  quarterbacks  —  all  freshmen 
and  each  playing  approximately  one 
and  one-half  quarters. 

Jessie  Schramer,  Tilton  and  Calvin 
Whitney  combined  for  120  yards 
passing.  That  appears  substantially 
better  than  Rock  Valley’s  65  yards  in 
the  air  but  it  is  surprising  what  a  cloud 
of  interceptions  can  do  to  impressive 
statistics. 

AFTER  SEEING  THE  trio  of 
freshmen  at  the  controls,  MacDougall 
has  decided  on  Whitney  as  his  starter 
for  the  next  game.  Whitney  “has  better 
speed,”  according  to  MacDougall. 

But  not  only  did  the  offense  seem  to 
be  flat  against  Rock  Valley,  the 
Chaparral  defense  was  not  too  hot 

either.  .  . 

Seven  defensive  positions  are  occu¬ 
rred  by  freshmen  and  the  inexperience 
proved  fatal.  A  total  of  13  freshmen 
have  starting  roles  on  the  team, 


RICH  CONSTABILE  wards  off  would-be  tacklers  in 
Sept.  25  encounter  with  Rock  Valley.  Constabile  scored 
one  of  Chaps’  two  touchdowns  in  41-15  humiliation.  CD 


found  itself  hampered  by  inexperience  —  seven  defen¬ 
sive  positions  are  occupied  by  freshmen  —  and  count¬ 
less  lost  opportunities. 


including  the  three  quarterbacks.  That 
means  less  than  a  half  of  the  Chaparral 
starters  are  sophomores. 

“ANY  TIME  YOU  have  new  guys  on 
the  grass,  there  tends  to  be  key  mis¬ 
takes,”  MacDougall  noted.  “We  have 
to  execute  better  and  go  to  our  basics. 

MacDougall ’s  simple  explanation  will 
be  tested  against  the  number-four 
junior  college  team  in  the  nation  on 
Saturday  when  Joliet  comes  to  Glen 
Ellyn. 

With  a  1-1  conference  record,  a 
victory  for  the  Chaps  would  be  sweeter 
than  a  fist  full  of  sugar.  MacDougall 
may  have  to  settle  for  the  latter  unless 
his  game  plan  succeeds. 

“If  we  stay  away  from  mistakes  and 
don’t  kill  ourselves  we’ll  be  OK.  If  we 
play  our  kind  of  football,  the  kind  we 
played  against  Illinois  Valley,  we’ll  beat 
Joliet,”  he  predicted 


Neufeld  sets  with  pros 


Rock  Valley  41,  Du  Page  15 
First  quarter:  Brad  Downing,  Rock 
Valley,  3-yard  run  (Dan  Todhunter 
kick),  7-0;  Rich  Constabile,  Du  Page, 
5-yard  run  (Matt  Tilton  kick),  7-7. 
Second  quarter:  Dale  Robinson,  Rock 
Valley,  58-yard  pass  interception  (kick 
failed),  13-7.  Third  quarter:  Downing, 
Rock  Valley,  80-yard  run  (Pat  Woods 
kick),  20-7.  Fourth  quarter:  Mark 
Reynolds,  Rock  Valley,  10-yard  pass 
from  Steve  Stull  (Woods  kick),  27-7; 
Mike  Cappi,  Rock  Valley,  24-yard  pass 
from  Stull  (Woods  kick),  34-7;  John 
Hoffman,  Du  Page,  6-yard  pass  from 
Tilton  (Hoffman  pass  from  Tilton), 
34-15;  Eli  Garza,  Rock  Valley,  12-yard 
run  (Mike  Carlson  kick),  41-15. _ 
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_ Bv  SCOT  STEVENS 

This  man  has  practiced  tennis  with 

Andrea  Jeagar.  At  the  age  of  14,  he 
won  a  tournament  competing  against 
John  McEnroe  and  seven  other 
participants  who  played  at  this  year  s 
Wimbledon. 

Chris  Neufeld,  22,  of  Lombard  was 
bom  into  the  game  of  tennis.  He  draws 
his  dedication  from  his  father,  a 
professional  instructor  who  once  had 
Miss  Jeagar  as  a  student. 


Chris  Neufeld 

Neufeld  is  currently  studying  adver¬ 
tising  history  and  business  at  Northern 
Illinois  University.  He  took  classes  at 
the  College  of  DuPage  during  the 
summer  to  help  fulfill  some  of  the 
requirements  for  his  advertising  degree. 

ALTHOUGH  HE  MIGHT  seem  to 
be  an  academic  prisoner,  going  to  a 
community  college  during  summer 
vacation,  Neufeld’s  appearance  tells  the 

true  story.  .  .  , 

Dressed  in  typical  tennis  attire  and 
sporting  a  tan  that  most  people  have  to 
leave  town  for,  it  is  obvious  that  he 


spends  much  of  his  time  on  the  court. 

“I  love  tennis,”  he  said  in  a 
soft-spoken,  modest  voice,  “but  I 
couldn’t  commit  my  entire  life  to 
competitive  play.  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
live  out  of  a  suitcase  all  of  the  time.” 
Neufeld  said  he  learned  to  dislike  the 
constant  traveling  associated  with 
competitive  tennis  while  playing  for 
Northern  during  the  school  year. 

DESCRIBING  BJORN  BORG  as 
the  best  player  in  the  game,  he  said, 
“No  one  can  win  Wimbledon  as  many 
times  as  he  did  and  not  be  the  best.  It  s 
amazing,”  he  continued,  “how  he  keeps 
his  cool  on  the  court.”  After  a  long 
thoughful  pause,  Neufeld  looked  up  and 
concluded,  “He’s  probably  the  best 
athlete  in  the  world.” 

Given  the  opportunity,  however,  to 
switch  places  with  anyone  in  the  world, 
Neufeld  would  fill  the  shoes  of  Vic 
Braden,  Australian  tennis  coach. 

“He’s  so  good  at  what  he  does  and  he 
isn’t  the  least  bit  arrogant,”  he 
explained.  “He’s  just  a  professional 
who  receives  a  lot  of  respect  but  doesn  t 
let  it  go  to  his  head.  He  treats  everyone 
equally.” 

ASIDE  FROM  HIS  passion  for 
tennis,  Neufeld  plans  to  work  in  the 
advertising  field  after  graduating  from 
Northern.  He  would  also  like  to  pursue 
a  business  degree. 

Part  of  his  upcoming  advertising 
curriculum  at  Northern  includes  a  job 
searching  the  campus  for  positive 
issues  for  Governor  Thompson  s  cam- 
paign. 

Although  not  necessarily  a  Thomp¬ 
son  supporter,  “I  think  he’s  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,”  Neufeld  is  looking 
forward  to  the  experience  to  enhance 
his  political  awareness. 

Chris  Neufeld  isn’t  hungry  for  riches 
or  fame.  He  just  wants  to  work  toward 
his  goals  and  be  respected  for  his 
accomplishments,  while  remaining  for¬ 
ever  close  to  a  tennis  court. 


_ By  DAN  CASSIDY _ 

Security  officers  directing  traffic  into 
CD  parking  lots  have  been  gone 
since  Wednesday,  according  to  Tom 
Usry,  chief  of  public  safety. 

The  Gend’  Armes  were  hired  to  help 
ease  traffic  snarls  in  DuPage  lots  for 
the  first  two  weeks  of  fall  quarter. 

“We  do  this  at  the  beginning  of  every 
year,”  asserted  Usry.  “It  seems  the 
first  14  days  of  the  autumn  term  are 
extremely  hectic,  as  many  new  students 
try  to  find  their  way  around  campus.” 

CD  HAD  HIRED  eight  security 
guards  to  alleviate  problems  in  the 
morning  hours  and  had  six  men  out 
during  the  evenings  to  aid  night 
students. 

“These  people  saved  students  quite  a 
bit  of  time,”  Usry  noted.  “It  really 
helped  a  lot.  Once  we  tried  to  get  along 
without  the  extra  manpower,  but  we 
ended  up  with  a  mess.” 

The  public  safety  chief  also  cited 
several  reasons  for  the  hassle  to  get  a 
parking  space  at  CD. 

“First  of  all,”  he  stated,  “the 
enrollment  jumps  of  the  last  two  years 
have  obviously  presented  problems  for 
us  in  finding  spaces  for  all.  However,  I 
do  not  think  that  students  at  DuPage 
take  full  advantage  of  the  sectors 
available. 

Usry  commented  that  lots  west  of 
Lambert  Road  were  not  being  used, 
especially  the  Building  M  parking 
areas. 

“I  GUESS  STUDENTS  do  not  want 
to  walk  that  distance  to  Building  A,” 
surmised  Usry.  “Nevertheless,  it  is 
parking  and  it  is  better  to  hike  to 
classes  than  to  drive  around  for  30 
minutes  in  circles  over  in  Building  A 
lots.” 

He  proclaimed  that  he  is  not  excited 
about  grumbles  pertaining  to  long 
jaunts  from  Building  A  lots  to  the 
structure. 

“When  I  was  going  to  school  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,”  he 
remarked,  “all  the  lots  were  about  as 


far  away  as  the  M  lots  are  to  Building 
A.  It  was  not  that  bad.” 

The  college  had  been  running  shuttle 
buses  from  west  campus  lots  over  to 
Building  A,  but  this  service  was 
terminated  last  Wednesday  because  of 
a  lack  of  funds  for  the  project,  which 
Usry  hoped  could  be  initiated  year- 
round. 

IT  WOULD  BE  very  helpful  to  CD 
students  to  have  this  system,  he 
declared.  “I  was  hoping  student 
activities  would  get  into  the  project  and 
save  it  but  they  did  not.  Hopefully,  in 
the  future  they  will  attempt  such  an 
endeavor.” 

Usry  reported  that  two  shifts  of 
officers  were  working  at  the  parking 
areas  from  the  bookstore  to  Park 
Boulevard.  These  entailed  a  morning 
shift  from  7  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  an 
evening  service  from  4:30  p.m.  till 
10:30  p.m. 

“The  evening  shift  people  were  very 
important,”  claimed  Usry,  because 
some  persons  have  trouble  finding  their 
vehicles  at  night  since  the  campus  looks 
a  lot  different  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

The  public  safetyman  mentioned  that 
every  autumn  at  least  a  dozen  people 
will  come  to  him  thinking  their  cars 
have  been  stolen. 

“IT  REALLY  SHOCKS  them  when 
you  find  their  automobiles,”  he 
chuckled.  “They  simply  forget  where 
they  are  parked.  No  wonder  they 
cannot  find  their  vehicles  when  they  are 
looking  three  lots  away  from  where  the 
car  rests.” 

Usry  theorized  that  parking  woes  are 
compounded  at  night  because  many 
scholars  are  afraid  to  deposit  their  cars 
in  the  south  Building  A  spaces. 

“A  lot  of  students  do  not  like  it  back 
there  because  they  think  it  will  be  too 
dark  or  dangerous,”  he  assumed.  “But 
it  is  not.  There  is  always  a  public 
safety  officer  back  there  then.  Also, 
it  is  a  pain  to  get  out  from  that 
parking  area  to  Park  Boulevard.  The 
traffic  on  the  road  at  nighttime  is  fairly 
heavy.” 


ABOVE:  AUTOMOBILES  JAM  aisles  in  hopes  of  finding  parking  space  in 
front  Building  A  lots.  Traffic  in  vehicular  resting  areas  is  heaviest  during 
morning  rush  hours  with  numerous  cars  vying  for  few  empty  stalls.  BELOW: 
PRIVATE  SECURITY  guard  on  CD  traffic  duty  enjoys  calm  before  storm, 
when  hundreds  of  driving  machines  will  wrestle  for  closest  parking  spaces 
to  their  classes.  Problems  will  decrease  as  quarter  drags  on,  according 
to  DuPage  public  safety. 

COURIER  photos  by  Tim  Ecklund 


Poll  Results 


Trustees 

A  survey  of  DuPage  graduates  was 
conducted  by  CD’s  research  and 
planning  division  and  presented  to  the 
board  of  trustees  at  their  Wednesday 
meeting. 

The  poll,  which  was  taken  by  214 
alumni,  asked  the  former  students 
about  the  condition  of  services  at  CD 
and  the  reasons  they  attended  the 
institution. 

The  major  problem  pointed  out  by 
the  ex-CD  scholars  was  that  of  parking, 
which  54  percent  of  the  respondents 
were  dissatisfied  with. 

MOST  OTHER  SERVICES  received 
favorable  evaluations,  especially  admis¬ 
sions  service,  registration,  the  campus 
bookstore  and  the  cafeteria. 

On  this  issue  of  use  of  these  items, 
the  answers  showed  that  many  DuPage 
learners  do  not  exploit  the  facilities  and 
help  available  to  them. 

Three-fourths  of  the  alumni  stated 
that  they  had  not  tried  out  for  athletics, 
while  71  percent  reported  never  using 
career  planning  aids. 

The  treatise  notes  that  “several 
services  are  transparent  to  students,  as 


Survey 

indicated  by  relatively  high  percentages 
of  persons  not  knowing  about  the 
programs.” 

ANOTHER  FINDING  OF  the 

survey  was  that  53  percent  of  scholars 
currently  employed  or  starting  a  new 
job  had  occupations  related  to  their 
major  at  DuPage,  while  only  26  percent 
had  gone  off  into  different  career 
avenues. 

“These  findings,”  commented  CD 
president  Harold  McAninch,  “reveals 
how  most  graduates  feel  about  this 
college  after  they  have  left  it  and  it 
seems  to  be  pretty  positive.” 

The  president  remarked  that  over  90 
percent  of  people  who  were  graduated 
from  DuPage  had  attained  their 
educational  goals,  and  that  four-fifths 
of  those  queried  had  found  satisfactory 
the  college’s  facilities. 

“About  the  only  thing  people  did  not 
seem  to  like,”  he  declared,  “Was  the 
parking  situation.  Otherwise,  the 
results  of  this  poll  are  an  extremely 
positive  thing.” 

IN  OTHER  BUSINESS,  the  trustees 
defeated  a  recommendation  that  would 


have  provided  for  a  full-time  inspector 
during  installation  of  the  Physical 
Education  edifice’s  roofing. 

The  plan  entailed  having  the 
architect  of  the  structure,  Wight  and 
Company,  provide  an  inspector  for  $275 
a  day  to  oversee  the  roofing  project, 
which  is  scheduled  to  begin  October  11 
and  be  completed  within  a  six-week 
period. 

“I  do  not  like  recommending  that  we 
spend  extra  money  for  an  added 
expenditure,”  McAninch  noted. 
“Nevertheless,  this  is  a  needed  function 
at  this  time.” 

Trusteee  Joseph  Berardi  did  not 
agree  with  this  assessment,  however. 

THIS  IS  JUST  adding  another  layer 
of  people  on  the  problem,”  Berardi 
stated.  “It  is  a  waste  of  money.  The 
architect  and  general  contractor  should 
do  the  job  right.  That  is  why 
professionals  get  paid  so  much.” 

Trustee  Diane  Landry  agreed,  com¬ 
menting  that  it  would  just  be  creating 
one  more  finger  to  point  without 
someone  being  held  responsible. 

“We  should  not  have  to  do  this,” 
board  member  Francis  Cole  explained. 
“However,  this  is  the  real  world  and  we 
must.” 

McAninch  added  that  during  build¬ 
ing  construction,  the  roofs  have  a 


tendency  to  be  a  trouble  point. 

“QUITE  A  FEW  things  can  go 
wrong  with  a  roof,”  he  mentioned. 
“And  that  is  why  I  think  we  should 
hire  this  man,  as  an  insurance  policy.” 

The  recommendation  was  beaten  by  a 
three  to  two  vote. 

Also  at  the  gathering,  figures  were 
released  projecting  the  annual  energy 
costs  of  the  east  side  of  campus  when 
all  construction  is  completed. 

“It  will  cost  at  least  1.5  million 
dollars,”  commented  board  chairman 
James  Blaha.  “And  that  is  only  for  hall 
of  the  campus.” 

BLAHA  SUGGESTED  THAT  the 
rising  cost  of  fuel  was  not  a  temporary 
headache. 

“I  think  instead  of  just  accepting  10 
to  20  percent  increases  in  rates,”  Blaha 
proclaimed,  "we  ought  to  see  what  we 
can  do  to  lower  these  expenses.” 

McAninch  noted  that  the  college  had 
not  been  standing  still  on  this  issue. 

“We  have  made  great  strides,”  the 
president  remarked.  “We  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  cut  back  on  energy 
usage.” 

THE  BOOKSTORE  COMPLETION 

date  was  also  brought  up  at  the 
meeting,  with  the  architects  sticking 
with  the  projection  that  the  text  shop 
would  be  open  for  winter  quarter. 


Extra  traffic  cops 
end  2-week  duty 
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Campus  scene 


Bauer  to  Wisconsin 

Harold  Bauer,  CD  music  and 
orchestral  instructor,  will  serve  as 
visiting  assistant  professor  of  orchestra 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwau- 
kee  for  the  coming  year. 

Bauer  was  offered  the  position  for  the 
1982-83  school  year,  and  his  duties  at 
the  university  will  include  teaching 
advanced  conducting  class,  conducting 
the  University  Orchestra  and  adminis¬ 
tering  the  orchestra  program.  He  will 
continue  to  teach  part-time  at  CD  and 
direct  the  New  Philharmonic. 


Irish  band  concerts 


Northern  Ireland’s  Jim  Corr  Irish 
Band  will  perform  in  two  free  concerts 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  14  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  Student  Activities. 

The  band  will  hold  a  concert  at  noon 

Sell  it  with 

Courier 

Want  Ads 


3  bedroom  townhome  to  share,  4  blocks 
from  COD.  $295  includes  all  utilities,  garage, 
washer  and  dryer,  7  spacious  rooms,  beauti¬ 
fully  landscaped  yard.  Responsible  female 
only  .  653-1980. 


Will  do  typing  in  my  home.  Equipped  with 
new  IBM  typewriter.  Call  293-1265. 

MUSIC-GP-ROUND  PIANO  LESSONS.  Listen 
to  the  music,  feel  the  rhythm ,  play  the  piano! 
Start  early,  learn  faster.  Group  and  private 
lessons  available.  For  info,  call  Angela  at 
969-7845  even  i  n  g  s . 

Beautiful  Irish  setter  pups  for  sale.  12 
weeks  old.  Shots  and  wormed.  $100.  After  5 
p.m.,call  858-7671. 

HELP  WANTED:  Female  clubhouse  attend¬ 
ant  at  International  Village  Apts.  12-18 
hours/week,  evenings  and  weekends.  Call 
620-9694  af ter  5  p  m . 


TYPING  done  in  my  home.  Fast,  accurate 
and  reasonable  Convenient  drop-off  and 
pick-up.  Contact  Jackie  after  4  p.m.  at  462- 
0031. 


HELP  WANTED:  Part  time  work  available  for 
one  or  two  students,  as  Sales  Representative 
for  Florida  Spring  Break  Vacation.  Pay, 
Commission  and  a  Free  Trip.  If  you  are 
outgoing  and  enjoy  meeting  people,  this  job 
is  for  you.  Call  soon  (312)  397-1665  and  ask 
for  Jean  O'Connor  or  write  to  O'Connor 
Travel,  Suite  1-G,  1126  E.  Algonquin  Rd„ 
Schaumburg,  IL  60195. 


in  the  west  courtyard  of  Building  A. 
Traditional  and  original  Irish  music 
will  be  featured.  In  case  of  rain,  the 
event  will  be  moved  to  the  Performing 
Arts  Center  in  Building  M. 

The  band  will  conduct  a  discussion  of 
the  history  of  Northern  Ireland, 
including  the  conflicts  and  impacts  on 
Irish  life  and  music,  at  2  p.m.  in  A 1108. 

A  free  Irish  pub  concert  is  also 
scheduled  for  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center. 

Exploring  careers 

Architecture,  law  and  engineering  as 
career  fields  will  be  explored  from  1  to  2 
p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  14  in  the  Women’s 
Center,  A3014,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
seminars  sponsored  by  Career  Planning 
and  Placement  Services  and  the  Focus 
on  Women  Program. 

Joint  agreement 

A  joint  educational  agreement  with 
Kishwaukee  College  for  DuPage  stu¬ 
dents  to  attend  some  of  Kishwau- 
kee’s  occupational  programs  has  been 
approved  by  the  CD  Board  of  Trustees. 

Courses  will  include  agriculture 
mechanics,  diesel  mechanics  and  truck 
and  construction  equipment.  At  the 
same  time,  programs  in  respiratory 
therapy  assistant  and  graphic  arts  at 
CD  will  be  open  to  Kishwaukee-area 
students. 


Chorale  auditions 

Auditions  for  soloists  for  the  1982-83 
season  of  the  DuPage  Chorale  will  be 
held  Saturday,  Oct.  16,  in  M105. 

The  season’s  repertoire  will  feature 
“Hodie”  by  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams, 
the  Vivaldi  “Gloria”  and  “Mass  in  C” 
by  Beethoven.  These  works  include 
solos  for  all  voice  types,  and  will  be 
performed  with  a  professional  orches¬ 
tra.  Soloists  will  receive  remuneration. 

Singers  are  advised  to  prepare  solos 
from  the  repertoire.  Audition  appoint¬ 
ment  may  be  made  by  calling  858-2800, 
ext.  2036,  weekdays  between  9  a.m.  and 
1  p.m. 


Last  'Buffalo' 


Concluding  performances  of  David 
Mamet’s  comedy/drama  “American 
Buffalo”  will  be  staged  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  October  8  and  9  at  8  p.m.  in 
the  Building  M  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

Admission  is  $1;  students,  faculty, 
staff  and  senior  citizens  are  admitted 
free. 


Every  Wednesday  at  noon  in  A1002 
and  at  7:30  p.m.  in  A1108. 

Free  Film 

October  13 

Stroszek 

Directed  by  Werner  Herzog,  1977,  108  minutes.  Ger¬ 
man  with  English  subtitles.  Cast:  Bruno  S.,  Eva  Mattes 
Clemens  Scheips.  Herzog’s  most  accessible  and 
audience-oriented  film  to  date.  A  lyrical,  melancholy, 
bitterly  funny  tale  of  three  oddly  assorted  Berlin  mis¬ 
fits  who  follow  the  American  dream  to  Railroad  Flats, 
Wis.,  a  God-forsaken  truck  stop  where  they  find  a 
bleekEI  Dorado  of  TV,  football,  CB  radios  and  a  mobile 
home.  _ _ _  - 


Seminar  for  secretaries 


Communication  skills  will  be  the 
focus  of  a  “Seminar  for  Secretaries” 
sponsored  by  the  Business  and 
Professional  Institute  from  9  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  12,  in  the  Marriott 
Hotel,  1401  W.  22nd  St.,  Oak  Brook. 

More  information  is  obtainable  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2180. 


Elmhurst,  from  7  to  9:30  p.m. 
beginning  Oct.  13. 

The  six-week  workshop  will  include 
areas  of  stress  reduction,  interpersonal 
relations,  physical  and  emotional 
awareness  and  growth,  creativity  and 
freedom  of  expression. 

The  fee  is  $30. 

Additional  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext  2208. 


Financial  aid  workshop 

A  free  workshop  for  students  on 
managing  money  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Student  Financial  Aid  Office  from 
12:30  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  Oct.  12  in  A1000. 


Workshop  for  women 

“Alive:  A  Workshop  for  Women” 
will  be  conducted  at  York  High  School, 


Landscape  painting 

Landscape/Sea  Painting  (code  AK- 
KFA)  will  be  offered  in  the  fall  quarter 
from  7  to  9  p.m.  at  Glenbard  West 
beginning  Oct.  12. 

Techniques  of  landscape  painting 
with  photographs  as  the  basis  will  be 
taught.  Participants  will  use  different 
media  in  their  work. 

Fee  for  the  seven-week  class  is  $30. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
at  858-2800,  ext.  2316. 


DUPAGE  CHEERLEADERS  APPLAUD  rousing  pigskin  action  at  Chaps' 
game  versus  Joliet.  Despite  vociferous  fandom,  CD  lost,  12-10. 

COURIER  photo  by  Brian  O’Mahoney 


Help  wanted 

The  Courier  has  the  following  positions  available: 

•  Managing  Editor  —  20  hours  weekly  ($3.35  an  hour).  This 
job  requires  a  take-charge  person  who  is  not  afraid  of  hard 
work.  You  must  be  a  stickler  for  accuracy  and  a  prolific 
writer  with  strong  editing  skills  and  solid  news  judgment. 

•  Two  photographers  who  have  their  own  cameras  and  are 
capable  of  taking  eye-stopping  pictures  and  meeting  weekly 
deadlines. 

•  One  cartoonist  to  illustrate  editorials. 

Call  Dan  Cassidy,  editor,  to  set  up  an  appointment.  858-2800, 

ext.  2531 . _ _ _ _ 
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Vienna  Beet 

858-9232 

PARK  &  BUTTERFIELD 
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Opinions 


Parking  problems  have  become  a 
major  concern  for  CD  administrators 
and  students  as  complaints  about 
jam-ups,  temporary  dirt  lots  and 
nonexistent  spaces  grow. 

Tim  Manaois,  a  CD  student,  brought 
his  worries  over  the  parking  issue  to  the 
attention  of  SG,  but  was  directed  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 


differ  on 
parking 

i _ 


“It  bothers  me  that  SG  makes 
excuses,”  Manaois  said.  “They’re 
passing  the  buck.  They  can  do 
something.  But  the  blame  for  the  poor 
parking  situation  is  on  all  of  us.  You 
and  I  don’t  make  a  difference;  it’s  a 
bureaucracy.  SG  should  utilize  the 
student  population  to  get  the  parking 
mess  solved,”  Manaois  protested. 

MANAOIS’  MAIN  CONCERNS, 
and  he  said  he  believes  that  he  speaks 
for  the  majority  of  CD  students,  are 
that  the  dirt  lot  is  being  used  as 
temporary  parking  and  that  “nothing  is 


Can  t  help  parking 
problem,  SG  claims 


Student  government  wrestled  with 
the  college’s  parking  problem  at  its 
most  recent  meeting. 

Tim  Manaois,  a  CD  student,  brought 
the  issue  before  the  assembly  by 
stating  that  “Most  people  don’t  know 
that  a  lot  of  cars  are  parked  out  in  the 
dirt.  It’s  a  bad  reflection  on  the 
college.”  Manaois  described  the  far  rear 
parking  lot  of  Building  A  as  “not  being 
utilized.”  He  called  the  lighting  system 
“poor.” 

Kevin  Langland,  student  government 
president,  was  firm  in  his  stand  on  the 
issue. 

‘General  knowledge’ 

“It’s  general  knowledge  that  parking 
is  a  problem  here.  We  care,  but  it’s  out 
of  our  hands,”  he  said. 

Karl  Gaarsoe,  a  CD  student  running 
for  a  student  government  director  post, 
was  even  more  adamant. 

“We  have  no  control  over  the  lot,”  he 
insisted.  “Dollars  —  that’s  what  it 
comes  down  to.” 

Manaois  was  instructed  to  go  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  seek  further 
action. 


Annes  bows  out 

With  student  government  elections 
approaching,  director  Jim  Annes  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  not  run  again. 
Mark  Nagel,  SG  vice-president,  men¬ 
tioned  the  possibility  of  SG  footing  the 
bill  for  the  candidate’s  campaign  fliers. 

Langland  rejected  the  proposal  by 
saying  that  “The  money  is  wasted; 
none  of  the  candidates  is  in  deep 
financial  straits.  It’s  how  you  campaign 
that  gets  you  elected.” 

Ken  Cook,  director,  suggested  that 
SG  “get  a  poster  with  every  candidate’s 
name  on  it.” 

Annes  supported  the  idea  to  run  a 
sample  ballot  in  the  Courier.  SG 
decided  not  to  pay  for  the  campaign 
fliers. 

In  other  business,  Nagel  reported  on 
the  progress  of  Fall  Fest.  The  ticket 
price  originally  set  at  $1  has  been 
changed  to  $2  for  CD  students  and  $3 
for  non-students. 

“It  will  cost  $1.93  per  person  just  for 
food,”  noted  Nagel. 

Fall  Fest  is  scheduled  for  Oct.  28. 


Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

Sir  Georg  Solti,  Music  Director 

University  Night  Concert 

October  27,  1982  —  8:00  p.m. 


Mail  orders  will  be  accepted  one  month  prior  to  concert 
dates.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  student  ID  will 
be  filled  first.  All  other  orders  will  be  filled  7  days  before 
concert  date,  subject  to  ticket  availability. 


Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Young  Uck  Kim,  Violin 

BACH;  Sinfonia  from  Cantata  No.  29 
STRAVINSKY:  Symphony  in  Three  Movements 
SZYMANOWSKI:  V.olin  Concerto  No.  2 
LISZT:  Two  Episodes  from  Lenau’s  Faust 

Attend  Pre-Concert  Symposiums  at  6:30  p.m.  before  each 
University  Night. 


*Student  Discount  Tickets  for  this  concert  are  being  sold 
in  the  Student  Activities  Office,  Room  A2059.  Seats  in 
Lower  Balcony  $12.00 and  Gallery  $4.00 are  available. 


being  done  by  anyone  to  alleviate  the 
congestion  that  exists,  the  evident  lack 
of  space  or  the  faulty  lighting  system. 

“The  lights  are  faulty  and  they  can 
snap  off,”  declared  Manaois. 

Another  major  point  shared  by 
Manaois  and  Don  Carlson,  director  of 
campus  services,  is  that  the  parking  lot 
off  of  Lambert  Road  is  not  being  used. 

“THAT  LOT  IS  very  important,” 
Carlson  said.  “The  lot  would  alleviate 
many  of  the  problems  which,  I  think, 
will  level  off  this  week.  In  the  first  two 
weeks  of  school,  parking  is  the  same 
until  the  students  get  used  to  it.  People 
cause  traffic  jams  in  the  front  lot; 
they’re  not  drifting  to  the  back  lot  or 
using  M  lot  parking.” 

The  lighting  system,  according  to 
Carlson,  is  safe.  Repairs  have  been 
made  on  the  damaged  poles.  He  also 
mentioned  that  the  board  is  involved  in 
a  legal  suit  against  the  company  that 
manufactures  the  poles;  however,  the 


first  hearing  on  the  matter  will  be  in 
December.  Until  that  time,  CD 
students  will  have  to  allow  themselves 
extra  time  to  park  before  class  or  set  up 
car  pools  with  fellow  students. 

“Students  should  be  aware  of  the 
“unutilized  lots,”  commented  Manaois. 
Everyone  wants  to  park  up  front 
without  realizing  the  availability  of 
spaces  elsewhere.” 

THE  LOT  SET  aside  for  faculty 
parking  is  receiving  little  criticism  from 
CD  students. 

“I  don’t  see  anything  wrong  with 
faculty  parking  because  they  have  a 
hard  enough  time  as  it  is,”  stated 
Regina  Jeske,  a  CD  student. 

Carlson  noted  that  the  faculty  lot  has 
“worked  out  very  well”  and  added,  “the 
lot  is  open  to  all  from  5  p.m.  on.  Until  5 
p.m.,  it  is  only  for  full-time  personnel.” 


GLOSS  SECURITY  OFFICER  relaxes  against  light  pole  after  strenuous 
duty  directing  traffic.  These  lawmen  were  brought  in  to  help  DuPage 
public  safetymen  maintain  order  in  parking  lots  during  first  two  weeks  of 
autumn  term.  COURIER  photo  by  Tim  Ecklund 


Capitol's  low  fares 

"What  a  break!" 

Whe  rever  we  fly,  we  have  the  lowest 
unrestricted  fares.  That  means  no  advance 
purchase,  no  minimum  stay.  We’re  always 
glad  to  see  you,  even  at  the  last  minute. 

Make  up  your  mind  today  —  and  by  tomor¬ 
row,  you’re  on  your  way ! 

For  reservations  and  information,  call 
your  Travel  Agent  or  Capitol  Air  at  212- 
883-0750  in  New  York  City  312-347-0230  in 
Chicago,  213-986-8445  in  Los  Angeles,  415- 
956-8111  in  San  Francisco  or  305-372-8000 
in  Miami.  Outside  these  areas,  please  call 
800-227-4865  (8-O-O-C-A-P-l-T-O-L). 


SERVING  THE  PUBLIC  FOR  36  YEARS 


San  Francisco^ 
Los  Angeles  ★ 


Chicago 


★  Brussels 
—  ★  Frankfurt 
•k  Zurich 


Puerto  Plata*  San  Juan 

SCHEDULED  AIRLINE  SERVICE 

w  THE  LOWEST  FARE 
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Editorial 

New  lot  stuck  in  'pork' 

As  reported  earlier  in  this  issue,  the  parking  situation  at  DuPage  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  major  problem.  This  peril  would  not  be  as  harrowing, 
however,  if  it  were  not  for  the  snailish  work  pace  and  multitude  of 
errors  that  have  marred  the  opening  of  a  new  parking  lot  west  of  Build¬ 
ing  A. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  vehicle  resting  area  was  to  ease  the  conges¬ 
tion  that  occurs  during  the  morning  hours  in  the  contest  for  a  parking 
space.  Instead,  it  is  now  fostering  the  very  problem  that  it  was  designed 
to  exterminate. 

We  could  understand  a  small  delay  in  finishing  the  work,  but  the  lot  is 
now  over  11  months  late.  Originally,  the  labor  was  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  October,  1981.  This  date  was  quickly  passed  with  no  end  of  the 
construction  in  sight. 

It  was  then  said  that  because  of  the  upcoming  winter,  the  job  would 
not  be  ended  until  spring. 

When  March  arrived  at  CD,  work  again  started  and  it  looked  like 
the  sector  might  finally  be  finished  for  the  fall. 

This  was  not  to  be  the  case,  though,  for  even  if  Lambert  Road  con¬ 
struction  did  not  block  its  entrance,  it  could  not  be  used. 

The  current  stumbling  block  is  the  light  poles  which  have  been  erected 
in  the  lot.  DuPage  administrators  have  found  that  the  fixtures  are 
defective  and  might  pose  a  hazard  if  students  were  to  park  beneath  them. 

The  opening  day  for  the  area  is  now  in  limbo  pending  a  lawsuit  against 
the  pole  maker  who  refuses  to  remove  the  lights  until  all  legal  questions 
have  been  answered. 

This  undoubtedly  means  a  long  and  inconvenient  wait  for  CD  students 
who  will  have  to  park  in  illegal  zones  to  be  able  to  make  it  to  class  on 
schedule. 

This  problem  could  have  been  avoided,  it  seems,  by  rigorously  testing 
the  poles  before  their  installation  and  by  more  rapidly  building  the  parking 
lot  in  the  first  place. 

Nevertheless,  these  things  were  not  done.  So  CD  students  can  look 
forward  to  more  months  of  going  around  in  circles  and  obtaining  un¬ 
avoidable  parking  tickets  until  the  urgently  needed  space  is  finally 
opened. 


Letter 

Tough  getting  here 


To  the  Editor: 

When  I  meet  40  year  olds  who  start 
bemoaning  the  cost  of  sending  their 
children  away  to  college,  I  start 
praising  the  merits  of  College  of 
DuPage.  Lately,  though,  I  have  noticed 
an  area  for  concern. 

Consider  my  problem  of  reaching  the 
campus  one  recent  evening  during  the 
summer.  Mine  was  one  of  nearly  a 
thousand  cars  arriving  for  a  7  p.m. 
class.  Going  south  on  Lambert  Road,  I 
was  only  the  seventh  car  waiting  to 
turn  left  onto  22nd  Street  to  Building 
A.  Because  there  was  no  staggered 
signaling,  it  took  me  no  less  than  three 
light  changes  to  complete  the  turn.  The 
following  week  I  thought  I  could  beat 
the  system  by  approaching  22nd  Street 
from  the  south,  and  turning  right  to 
Building  A.  It  didn’t  work.  Despite 
Illinois  law  allowing  for  right  turns  on 
red,  it  took  me  two  light  changes  to 
complete  the  turn.  With  only  a  single 
lane,  the  first  two  cars,  which  were 
waiting  to  turn  left,  blocked  all  those 
behind  them  waiting  to  go  straight  or 
turn  right. 

I  understand  that  improvements 
have  been  started.  Hopefully  they  will 
be  completed  before  the  fall  quarter 
begins. 


I  still  think  College  of  DuPage  offers 
a  terrific  education,  but  only  if  students 
can  reach  its  campus  without  going 
through  an  obstacle  course. 

J.  Cummings,  Winfield 

[Ed.  Note:  The  improvements  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  letter  will  be  completed 
Oct.  15  when  Lambert  Road  will  be 
reopened.] 


Department  of  corrections 

An  indirect  quote  attributed  in  the 
Oct.  1  issue  of  the  Courier  to  Dick 
Petrizzo,  vice  president  of  external 
affairs,  was  incorrectly  reported. 

The  statement  indicated  that  Petriz¬ 
zo  suggested  that  students  had  left  CD 
because  they  felt  that  nobody  cared  and 
because  of  the  poor  appearance  of  the 
buildings  and  the  relations  between 
employes  of  the  college  and  students. 

In  addition,  the  story  indirectly 
quoted  Petrizzo  as  recommending  the 
need  for  better  relations  between  college 
deans  and  students,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  course  planning. 

In  fact,  Petrizzo’s  comments  were 
made  in  reference  to  a  national  study, 
not  to  the  College  of  DuPage. 

We  humbly  apologize. 


COURIER  photo  by  Brian  O'Mahoney 


A  quick  look  backward 


Parking  was  even  more  of  a  problem 
at  CD  in  October,  1967,  than  it  is 
today,  according  to  the  very  first  issue 
of  the  Courier  which  was  published  on 
Oct.  10,  1967.  At  two  units  of  the 
college’s  “far-flung”  campus,  the 
National  College  of  Chiropractic  in 
Lombard  and  Glen  Crest  Junior  High 
in  Glen  Ellyn,  cars  were  parked  on  the 
street  to  block  driveways  and  fire 
hydrants.  The  student  center  that  year 
was  located  at  the  Glen  Ayre  Country 
Club  in  Glen  Ellyn. 

An  all-campus  picnic  was  held  to  kick 
off  the  1968  school  year.  Enrollment 
that  September  topped  the  4,000  mark. 

By  September,  1969,  enrollment  was 
up  to  6,000.  The  first  three  permanent 
buildings  at  the  college  were  on  then- 
way  to  completion  and  the  Instruction¬ 
al  Resources  Center  boasted  that  it 
could  seat  300  students. 

The  1970-71  CD  budget  came  in  at  a 
record  $8.65  million,  and  the  college  at 
that  time  employed  180  full-time  and 
180  part-time  instructors. 

The  theme  for  Homecoming  ’71  was 
“Those  Were  the  Days”  and  the 
activities  included  an  ice  cream  social,  a 
pep  rally  and  a  bonfire.  A  dinner  dance 
at  $12  per  couple  topped  off  the 
celebration. 

October  4  through  8,  1972,  brought  a 
“film  expo”  to  CD,  with  38  feature 
films  and  more  than  30  short  films 
shown  in  five  days.  Cost  of  the  series 
was  $5  for  students  and  $10  for 
non-students.  The  college  Day  Care 
Center  opened  for  the  first  time  at  the 
beginning  of  fall  quarter,  1972. 

Jim  Croce’s  death  on  Sept.  21,  1973 
caused  the  cancellation  of  the  first 
Student  Activities  concert  of  that  year. 
The  Courier  lost  its  home  when  the 
Lambert  Farmhouse  was  demolished. 


The  newspaper  then  moved  into  its 
present  quarters  in  the  Bara. 

In  September,  1974,  hamburger 
prices  in  the  Campus  Center  were  up  to 
55  cents  and  doughnuts  cost  20  cents 
each.  DAVEA  students  (DuPage  Area 
Vocational  Education  Authority)  used 
the  unfinished  third  floor  of  Building  A 
for  their  classes.  The  space  was  nearly 
as  long  as  two  football  fields. 

Enrollment  for  fall,  1975,  reached 
15,709.  The  college  marching  band  was 
phased  out  because  “students  are 
simply  not  interested  in  the  lengthy, 
rigorous  training  of  marching  preci¬ 
sion,”  according  to  musical  director 
Bob  Marshall. 

More  than  250  courses  were  deleted 
from  the  winter  quarter  offerings  in 
Oct,  1976,  in  an  effort  to  ease  CD’s 
deficit  budget  at  that  time. 

A  biofeedback  laboratory  opened  on 
the  third  floor  of  Building  A  in  the  fall 
of  1977  and  the  New  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  started  its  first  season  at  CD 
under  the  direction  of  Harold  Bauer. 

Harold  McAninch  was  named  the 
new  president  of  College  of  DuPage  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1978  school  year. 
During  the  early  fall,  CD  student 
Margaret  Stim  was  reported  missing 
after  she  left  campus  to  walk  home.  She 
was  never  found. 

A  reorganization  plan  wiped  out  the 
former  cluster  system  at  CD  in  1979  in 
order  to  provide  “a  better  communica¬ 
tion  link,”  according  to  president 
McAninch. 

The  tuition  increase  in  the  fall  of  1980 
from  $12  to  $14  was  earmarked  for 
campus  construction.  The  Courier 
offices  were  without  working  telephones 
for  more  than  two  weeks  when  the  lines 
were  cut  by  workmen  digging  a  trench 
to  the  old  Coffeehouse. 


Opinions  expressed  in  the  Courier  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. 

The  Courier  is  a  member  of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Association, 
the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and  the  Illinois  Community  College  Journalism 
Association 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  newspaper  serv- 
g  the  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  offices 
in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone  858-2800.  ext.  2379 or  21 13. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  re¬ 
quest  Deadline  for  ads  is  one  week  prior 
to  publication:  5  p.m.  the  preceding  Friday 
for  routine  announcements. 

The  college  is  located  at  Lambert  Road 
and  22nd  Street, Glen  Ellyn.  IL  60137 
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Speak  &  be  seen 


Parking  gripes  major  complaint 


Have  you  experienced  any  problems  while 
parking  at  CD? 

Peggy  Preuss,  Winfield:  “Yes, 
there’s  a  lot  of  waiting,  especially 
around  10  a.m.” 

Paul  Pratscher,  Downers  Grove: 
“Yes.  You  have  to  park  10  miles  away 
just  to  get  a  parking  space.” 

Joe  McGrath,  Wooddale:  “I  find  it 
difficult  to  get  in  and  out  of  the  parking 
lots.” 


Basharat  Ahmad 


Basharat  Ahmad,  Downers  Grove: 
“No.” 

Neal  Boyle,  Naperville:  “Yes,  I 
always  have  to  leave  a  half  hour  earlier 
just  to  get  to  my  class  so  I  won’t  be 


late,  which  means  I  have  to  leave  an 
hour  before  my  class  starts  just  to 
park.” 

Jami  Gentile,  Glen  Ellyn:  “Yes.  I 
don’t  think  it’s  fair  that  the  faculty  has 
a  parking  lot  that's  not  even  full  and 
then  there’s  not  enough  room  for 
students.” 

Cori  Zeland,  Oak  Brook:  “At  12 
o’clock  I  really  have  a  hard  time 
parking  and  another  lot  should  be  built 
somewhere  closer  to  the  building.” 

Cheryl  Zimny,  Lombard:  “Yes,  I 
have.  Right  now  I’m  going  to  get 
ticketed  because  I’m  illegally  parked.” 

Debbie  Whitney,  Addison:  “Yes!  I 
thought  the  parking  would  be  better  at 
night  but  it  wasn’t.  They  send  you  to 
the  back  10  minutes  before  class  starts 
and  then  I’m  late.  It  makes  the  class 
shorter  but  I  find  it  disturbing.” 

Fred  Kinsler,  Naperville:  “No,  not 
really.  I  don’t  get  here  until  about  10 
a.m.  Parking’s  not  bad  at  that  time.” 

Susan  Severich,  Elk  Grove:  “Quite  a 
bit.  I  often  end  up  parking  on  the 
grass  in  back.” 

Chris  Liebscher,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I’ve 
had  no  problems.  There’s  always  room 
in  the  back  if  you  can’t  find  a  spot  in 
the  front.” 

Lynne  Fick,  Lombard:  “Yes,  doesn’t 


everybody?  I  had  to  spend  25  minutes 
today  in  order  to  find  one.” 


Linda  Wilkozek,  Roselle:  “Yes,  the 
first  day.  It’s  a  lot  better  now.  It  seems 
like  it’s  less  crowded.” 

Paul  Niles,  Lemont:  “No.  I’m  one  of 
the  few.” 

Jeff  McIntosh,  Carol  Stream:  “I  feel 
the  parking  lot  is  too  crowded  and 
segregation  of  cars  is  stupid.” 

Gail  Mahlke,  Bloomingdale:  “Yes.  I 
do  not  feel  the  parking  lot  is  properly 
set  up.” 

Renee  Rossier,  Warrenville:  “Some 
people  park  too  far  into  the  center  aisle, 
blocking  the  aisle.  And  in  the  winter 


time  I’ll  mind  the  walking.” 

Alan  Sevy,  Downers  Grove:  “Yes. 
I’ve  got  bad  knees  and  when  I  have  to 
walk  so  far  it  gets  to  be  a  hassle.” 

Sarah  GUI,  Hinsdale:  “No,  not  as 
long  as  I  foUow  the  CD  caravan  to  the 
dusty  parking  lot.” 

Anne  Grincher,  Wooddale:  “No,  I 
have  a  compact  car  and  an  early  class. 
It’s  no  problem.” 

Mike  Sumang,  Wooddale:  “No.  I  ride 
with  someone  with  a  small  car.  Parking 
has  been  easy  so  far.” 


Bob  Vonderohe 

Bob  Vonderohe,  Downers  Grove: 
“Yes.  It’s  overcrowded  and  hard  to  find 
a  place.” 


Must  colleges  close  'open  doors?' 


Many  community  colleges  are  drift¬ 
ing  away  from  the  open-door  policy 
which  had  marked  their  programs  and 
are  beginning  to  require  entrance  exams 
and  higher  standards  for  admittance 
into  their  institutions,  according  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education. 

One  of  the  first  community  schools  to 
toughen  guidelines  was  Essex  County 
College  in  New  Jersey.  The  learning 
center  did  this  because  of  a  study 
conducted  which  showed  that  85 
percent  of  their  incoming  freshman  had 
serious  academic  maladies. 

SIMILAR  FINDINGS  WERE  also 
registered  at  institutions  in  Florida  and 
California. 

Tests  and  higher  standards  are  not 
the  only  ways  schools  are  attempting  to 
weed  out  remedial  learners. 

Requirements  for  associate  degrees 
have  been  tightened  and  more  required 
credit  classes  have  been  added  in 
general  education  in  hopes  of  elevating 
slower  students’  academic  abilities. 

THE  CLOSING  OF  the  open  door  is 
upsetting  to  some,  who  feel  that  a 
community  coUege’s  job  is  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  all  to  learn. 

The  president  of  Brookdale  Commun¬ 


ity  CoUege  in  New  Jersey  stated  in  the 
Chronicle  article  that  the  new'  tough¬ 
ness  was  “a  dangerous  and  ill-advised 
reaction.” 

He  also  noted  that  the  policies  may 
be  advanced  for  reasons  of  limited 
resources,  more  than  academic  inter¬ 
ests. 

“Obviously,”  he  commented,  “there 
will  be  those  who  do  not  succeed,  but 
many  students  who  enter  college  with 
adequate  skills  drop  out  as  well.  Poorly 
prepared  persons  may  never  attain  a 
degree,  but  they  deserve  a  chance  to 
learn.” _ _ 

Education 

By  Dan  Cassidy 


CD  president  Harold  McAninch 
agrees  with  his  Brookdale  counterpart 
that  everyone  should  be  given  an 
opportunity,  and  vows  that  DuPage 
will  remain  an  open  college. 

“STATE  LAW  REQUIRES  that  we 
be  an  open  institution,”  McAninch 
explained.  “However,  even  if  that 
statute  did  not  exist,  I  would  want  this 
school  to  be  open.  The  track  record  of 
campuses  like  ours  is  extremely  good 


and  I  truly  believe  in  this  system  of 
operation.” 

However,  McAninch  did  state  that 
certain  curricula  at  DuPage  had 
entrance  requirements  simply  because 
of  space  and  time  constraints. 

“We  have  to  cut  some  students 
back,”  he  revealed,  “in  the  extremely 
popular  programs  such  as  nursing, 
electronics  and  data  processing.  We 
just  do  not  have  room  for  them  all.” 

THE  PRESIDENT  ALSO  disputed 
the  New  Jersey  school  findings  of 
student  inadequacies  and  remarked 
that  the  trouble  there  must  be  an  area 
problem  and  is  not  reflective  of  the 
students  of  CD. 

“Of  course,”  he  noted,  "we  will  have 
a  higher  number  of  failures  than  the 
four-year  universities.  That  is  to  just  be 
expected.” 

The  open-door  banner  is  also  carried 
by  Miami-Dade  college  administrator 
Robert  McCabe. 

“The  two-year  institution  must 
maintain  its  essential  commitment  to 
the  open  door  because  it  is  the  primary 
institution  that  provides  educational 
opportunity  for  disadvantaged  people,” 
McCabe  said  in  the  Chronicle  piece. 

MC  CABE  ALSO  STATED  that  at 
the  community  college  level,  it  is  too 
late  to  begin  improvement  of  academic 
deficiencies,  thereby  pointing  the  finger 
at  high  schools  as  the  cause  of  many  of 
these  problems. 

This  view  is  also  held  by  a  group  of 
scientists  who  went  on  NBC  last  week  to 
decry  the  state  of  American  education. 

These  men  reported  that  the  average 
high  school  student  in  the  United 
States  does  only  one  hour  of  homework 
a  night,  if  that,  whereas  pupils  in  Japan 
receive  three  hours  a  day  and  Russian 
scholars  at  least  four  hours  nightly. 

THE  LABMEN  NOTED  that  if  this 
trend  continues,  especially  in  the  fields 
of  math  and  science,  America  would  fall 
far  behind  in  the  technology-dominated 
world  of  the  near  future. 

Another  problem  the  scholars  see  is 
the  slow  learning  schedule  of  the 
American  student. 

While  the  average  high  school 
sophomore  studies  beginning  algebra 


and  biology,  his  Russian  counterpart  is 
already  into  calculus,  trigonometry, 
chemistry  and  physics  and  in  Japan  the 
child  has  already  received  extensive 
computer  programming  lessons. 

THESE  CONDITIONS,  IN  turn, 
have  given  the  impetus  to  more 
community  colleges  to  slam  shut  the 
open  door. 

Rosalie  Hojegian,  assistant  dean  of 
academic  affairs  at  Passaic  College, 
stated  in  the  Chronicle  report  her 
dislike  for  the  tightening  of  rules  but 
she  sees  no  other  way. 

"What  we  are  doing,”  she  com¬ 
mented,  “is  not  very  popular  and  I’m 
not  sure  of  the  ramifications  yet,  but  it 
is  a  very  difficult  and  needed  thing  to 
do.” 

The  administrator  stated  in  the 
Chronicle  article  that  falling  financial 
support  has  made  the  tougher  require¬ 
ments  necessary. 

“Our  governing  board  is  appalled  at 
the  number  of  dollars  that  have  been 
applied  to  remedial  education  at  this 
level,”  she  retorted.  “It  is  a  constant 
drain  on  our  financial  resources.” 

SHE  GOES  ON  to  say  that  in  the 
past  Passaic  could  afford  to  open  its 
arms  to  anyone,  but  not  now. 

“In  the  current  economic  times,” 
Hojegian  remarked,  “dollars  are  hard  to 
get.  We  have  to  think  of  bringing  in 
those  students  who  have  half  a  chance 
of  getting  through.” 

Many  other  community  colleges 
agree. 

“We  need  to  get  better  caliber 
students,”  declared  Connie  Woodruff, 
director  of  community  and  public 
relations  at  Essex.  “Hopefully,  we  can. 
A  better  quality  of  student  will  attract 
more  bright  learners.  We  want  to  end 
the  notion  of  a  community  college  being 
a  remedial  school.” 

It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States  must  reorganize  and 
toughen  classes  at  the  junior  and  senior 
high  levels.  For  if  we  do  not,  Americans 
will  be  floundering  in  the  technical 
computerized  world  just  around  the 
corner,  and  our  economy  drowned  by 
the  waves  of  new  merchandise  flowing 
in  from  Japan  and  other  nations. 
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Work  fun1  for  president  McAninch 


CD  PRESIDENT  HAROLD  McAninch  delights  in  his  job 
as  bossman  at  DuPage.  January  will  mark  his  fourth 


year  as  president  of  institution,  which  has  seen  sig¬ 
nificant  enrollment  escalations  during  his  reign. 
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_ By  MARY  RUSSO _ 

Addressing  a  Board  of  Trustees 

meeting,  checking  the  construction 
progress  on  campus,  conferring  with 
faculty  and  staff  or  traveling  to 
Springfield  to  cajole  legislators  into 
supporting  the  cause  he  espouses  — 
this  is  what  constitutes  “fun”  for  Hal 
McAninch,  who  in  January  will  mark 
his  fourth  year  as  president  of  a 
burgeoning  educational  institution 
called  the  College  of  DuPage. 

While  some  professionals  confine 
themselves  to  developing  expertise  in 
a  single  area  —  the  financial  executive 
knows  accounting  and  finance,  the 
marketing  man  masters  the  techniques 
of  advertising  and  sales  —  McAninch’s 
talents  know  no  such  boundaries,  and  it 
is  this  characteristic,  above  all,  that 
explains  why  he  is  at  the  zenith  of  his 
profession  and  considered  a  “leader”  by 
everyone  who  knows  him. 

A  “TYPICAL”  DAY  for  the  CD 
president  is  marked  by  a  myriad  of 
activities  that  would  exhaust  a  less 
ambitious  person  in  half  the  time. 
Breakfast  meetings,  reading  mail, 
keeping  up  with  the  construction  of 
four  different  facilities,  planning  month¬ 
ly  board  sessions  and  consulting  with 
community  leaders  contribute  to  the 
whirlwind  pace  on  which  this  49-year- 
old  Naperville  man  admittedly  thrives. 

“My  schedule  varies  a  great  deal,”  he 
says.  “That’s  what  makes  it  so  much 
fun.” 

When  not  on  the  job,  McAninch  can 
be  found  testing  Wisconsin’s  ski  slopes 
or  jogging  on  Naperville’s  streets.  He 
also  enjoys  spending  time  with  his  wife 
Karyl  and  his  children  Michele,  21,  a 
senior  at  Lewis  University  and  Michael, 


15,  a  sophomore  at  Naperville  Central, 
and  reading  and  attending  plays. 

McAninch  has  worked  long  and  hard 
to  get  where  he  is  today,  as  is  evidenced 
by  his  impressive  educational  back¬ 
ground.  He  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree 
from  Southwest  Missouri  State  College, 
master’s  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Arkansas  and  Loyola  University  and  a 
doctorate  in  education  from  the 
Universtiy  of  Missouri. 

BUT  EDUCATION  ALONE  does 
not  make  a  leader;  it  is  part  of  the 
picture,  but  the  president’s  personal 
characteristics  have  also  contributed 
significantly  to  his  climb  up  the  ladder 


of  success.  He  considers  himself 
persistent,  hard-working,  impatient, 
analytical  and  fair,  and  few  of  his  critics 
would  challenge  this  description. 

McAninch  launched  his  career  in 
education  teaching  English,  speech, 
debate  and  dramatics  at  the  high  school 
level.  He  assumed  his  first  administra¬ 
tive  position  at  Jefferson  College, 
Hillsboro,  Mo.,  where  he  served  as  dean 
and  business  manager  from  1964 
through  1968.  That  year  he  was  named 
vice-president  of  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Community  College,  and  was  appointed 
president  in  1969.  He  accepted  an 
identical  post  at  Joliet  (Ill.)  Junior 
College  in  1971.  Eight  years  later  —  in 
1979  —  this  ambitious  man  took  over 
the  top  spot  at  CD,  his  third 
community  college  presidency  in  less 
than  a  decade. 

“I  BELIEVE  A  community  college 
should  be  an  open-door,  low-cost, 
accesible,  comprehensive  institution 
that  offers  college  transfer  credit, 
occupational  courses  and  community 
functions  at  convenient  times  and 
locations,”  he  says. 

If  numbers  represent  the  test  for 


PUBLIC  NOTICE 

College  of  DuPage  hereby  designates 
the  following  categories  of  student 
information  as  public  or  “Directory 
Information.”  Such  information  may  be 
disclosed  by  the  institution  for  any 
purpose  at  its  discretion. 

Category  I  —  Name,  address, 
telephone  number,  dates  of  attendance, 
class. 

Category  II  —  Previous  institu¬ 
tion^)  attended,  major  field  of  study, 
awards,  honors,  (includes  President’s 
and  Dean’s  lists),  degree(s)  conferred 
(including  dates). 

Category  III  —  Past  and  present 
participation  in  officially  recognized 
sports  and  activities,  physical  factors 
(heights,  weight  of  athletes),  date  and 
place  of  birth. 

Currently  enrolled  students  may 
withhold  disclosures  of  any  category  of 
information  under  the  Family  Educa¬ 
tional  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 
To  withhold  disclosure,  written  notifica¬ 
tion  must  be  received  in  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  Registration  and 
Records  prior  to  October  15,  1982  at 
College  of  DuPage,  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 
60137.  Forms  requesting  the  withhold¬ 
ing  of  “Directory  Information”  are 
available  in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Registration  and  Records  (K105)  or  the 
Records  Office  (K106). 

College  of  DuPage  assumes  that 
failure  on  the  part  of  any  student  to 
specifically  request  the  withholding  of 
categories  of  “Directory  Information” 
indicates  individual  approval  for  dis¬ 
closure. _ 


McAninch’s  criteria  of  a  “successful” 
community  college,  then  the  26,000-plus 
students  attending  classes  here  would 
give  their  president  an  “A  plus”  for 
what  he  has  achieved  in  his  four  short 
years  at  CD’s  helm. 

But  leaders  are  always  trying  to  do 
better,  and  McAninch  is  no  exception. 
He’s  looking  forward  to  the  completion 
of  the  student  resource  center,  physical 
education  building,  bookstore  and  fine 
arts  structure  —  four  projects  which 
will  cost  a  total  of  $38  million  and  all  of 
which  he  almost  single-handedly  resur¬ 
rected  from  the  dark  confines  of 
committee  reports  and  brought  to  life 
through  a  hard-sell,  arm-twisting 
approach  that  typifies  his  uncanny 
ability  to  accomplish  goals  which  others 
before  him  have  labeled  “impossible.” 

McAninch  also  wants  the  college  to 
have  visibility  in  the  community. 

“BRICK  AND  MORTAR  are  only 
part  of  the  answer,”  he  maintains. 
DuPage  residents  must  know  what’s 
available  and  then  use  the  facilities  for 
their  personal  growth. 

In  attempting  to  draw  a  composite 
picture  of  this  well-dressed  and 
articulate  California-raised  educator, 
one  might  turn  to  a  familiar  excerpt 
from  a  piece  penned  years  ago  by  Edgar 
A.  Guest,  titled  “It  Couldn’t  Be  Done.” 
Wrote  Guest  — 

Some  said  that  it  couldn’t  be  done, 

But  he  with  a  chuckle  replied 

That  'maybe  it  couldn’t,  ’  but  he  would  be  one 

Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  he  tried. 

So  he  buckled  right  in  with  the  trace  of  a  grin 
On  his  face,  if  he  worried  he  hid  it. 

He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 
That  couldn't  be  done,  and  he  did  it. 

'Jesus  Christ  Superstar' 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale  for  the  rock 
opera  “Jesus  Christ  Superstar”  by  Rice 
and  Webber,  which  will  be  staged  Nov. 
11  through  14  and  Nov.  18  through  21. 
Performances  are  at  8  p.m.  Thursday 
through  Saturday  and  at  2  p.m. 
Sunday.  All  seats  are  $6. 

The  musical  is  based  on  the  events  of 
the  final  week  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Frank  Tourangeau  will  direct  the 
production;  Lee  Kesselman  is  the 
music  director.  A  combo  of  professional 
musicians  will  provide  instrumental 
accompaniment. 

The  Performing  Arts  Department  is 
sponsoring  this  benefit  production  to 
provide  funding  for  the  expansion  of 
the  performing  arts  program. 

A  free  performance  for  senior  citizens 
only  will  be  given  at  7  p.m.  Wednesday, 
Nov.  17. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
ext.  2036,  weekdays  between  9  a.m.  and 
1  p.m. 


Pre-Game  Football 
Luncheon 

Saturday 
Oct.  16 

1 1  a.m .  — 

1 2:30  p.m . 

Prior  to 

CD  vs.  Thornton 
football  game 
at  1  p.m . 


K  Building  Campus  Center 

Hot  dogs,  chili  and  beverage  — 
all  for  only  $3.00 

Support  the  CD  football  team.  Enjoy  a  delicious 
meal  and  then  walk  over  to  the  game  at  the  football 
stadium  next  to  M  Bldg. 


■7  Arts 
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Growth  of  choral  group 
matches  CD's  expansion 


_ By  MOIRA  LEEN _ 

From  a  humble  beginning  in  a 

suburban  schoolroom,  the  choral  music 
program  at  College  of  DuPage  has  come 
a  long  way. 

Choral  music  has  been  at  CD  since 
the  very  beginning.  In  1967,  when 
DuPage  first  opened  its  doors  to 
students,  the  choral  program  consisted 
of  one  very  small  group  of  singers.  Very 
small  meant  four  people,  one  of  whom 
was  the  director’s  wife.  The  director 
then  and  until  two  years  ago  was  Carl 
Lambert  who  recently  died  of  a  heart 
attack. 

The  program  has  grown  over  the 
years  from  four  students  to  four 
different  choral  groups.  The  vocal 
ability  within  the  choirs  ranges  from 
those  with  little  or  no  musical 
background  to  the  professional  singer. 
It  is  this  aspect  of  the  program  that 
makes  it  so  attractive  to  its  two 
intructors,  Lee  Kesselman  and  Harold 
Bauer. 

Says  Bauer,  “the  amateur  and  the 
professional  have  a  home  here.” 
KESSELMAN  IS  THE  director  of 
choral  music  and  conducts  three  of  the 
groups.  The  Chamber  Singers  are 
composed  of  vocalists  interested  in 
chamber  music  of  all  periods.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  renaissance  madgrigals. 
Three  concerts  have  been  scheduled  this 
year  —  the  first  December  14  at  noon 
and  8  p.m.  Membership  for  chamber 
singers  is  by  audition  only. 

A  second  group  led  by  Kesselman  is 
the  DuPage  Chorale.  This  chorus  fulfills 
his  idea  of  a  choir  being  for  everyone 
“age  18  to  infinity.’’  The  Chorale 
consists  of  a  wide  range  of  ages, 
occupations  and  musical  backgrounds. 
It  differs  from  the  other  units  in  that  it 
performs  only  oratorio  pieces,  that  is, 
music  for  solo  voices,  choir  and 
orchestra. 

The  New  Classic  Singers  is  the  third 
contingent  Kesselman  leads.  This  choir 
is  for  the  professionally  trained 
musician.  The  limited  membership  is 
by  audition  only  and  members  receive  a 
small  fee  for  each  concert. 

BAUER  CONDUCTS  THE  Concert 
Choir  at  CD.  This  is  another  unit  that 
caters  to  singers  of  all  musical 
backgrounds.  Like  the  other  choirs,  the 
concert  chorus  performs  the  finest 
literature  from  many  different  eras. 

Kesselman  is  starting  his  second  year 
as  choral  director  at  CD.  When  he  is 
not  teaching,  he  composes  music  for 
chorus,  solo  voice  and  various  instru¬ 
ments.  He  is  also  an  accompanist  and 
voice  coach.  He  enjoys  judging  high 
school  singing  competitions  and  is 
working  on  a  high  school  chorus 
festival.  He  finds  working  with  choral 
groups  exciting  at  the  high  school  level 
because  he  can  see  how  the  students 
grow  as  singers. 

Kesselman  is  “very  happy  to  be  at 
College  of  DuPage  because  of  the 
tremendous  growth  potential  of  the 
program.  The  administration  is  special 
in  its  support  of  the  arts  which  is  very 
strong.  ” 

BAUER  IS  IN  his  sixth  year  at  CD. 
He  conducted  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  for  16  years  before  going  into 
teaching.  He  finds  something  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  the  philosophy  of  perform¬ 
ing  arts  at  DuPage. 

“It  stresses  two  concepts  which  are 
important  to  me,”  he  said.  “Music  for 
as  many  as  possible,  and  music  for  the 
highly  qualified  and  well  trained. 

Commenting  on  the  choral  music 
program,  Bauer  noted  that,  The 
literature  here  is  first-rate.  We  re  not 
bogged  down  in  nonsense  music  that 
people  would  want  to  use  to  popularize 
the  program.” 


Along  the  same  lines,  Kesselman  sees 
the  choral  program  as  one  way  a  “lot  of 
people  together  can  share  the  joyful 
experience  of  literature  and  music.  It’s 
a  nice  way  to  earn  a  living.” 


Off  the  'Wall' 

By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

Whoever  attends  a  showing  of  Pink 

Floyd’s  “The  Wall”  and  expects  to  see 
just  another  rock  music  opera  will  be 
especially  surprised.  Even  though  this 
film  tends  to  be  somewhat  heavyhand¬ 
ed  in  telling  a  most  depressing  story,  it 
makes  up  for  that  weakness  by  its  slick 
photography,  explicit  animation  and 
perfect  continuity  between  screen 
action  and  music. 

THE  FILM  ITSELF  is  based  oh 
Pink  Floyd’s  album  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  a  multi-platinum  success. 
The  band’s  leader  Roger  Waters  gets 
credit  for  writing  most  of  the  album’s 
selections  and  the  movie’s  screenplay. 


Movie  review 


A  short  and  concise  description  of 
this  film  may  be  an  impossible  task  for 
some,  as  its  entire  concept  is  based  on 
the  hallucinations  of  a  bumed-out  rock 
star.  Perhaps  for  many  of  those 
entertainers,  this  motion  picture  may 
be  a  bit  of  a  reflection  of  themselves. 

AS  A  VIEWER,  we  are  inside  the 
mind  of  Pink,  a  highly  successful  and 
widely  known  rock  and  roll  mogul,  who 
is  at  war  with  himself  and  the  world 
around  him.  When  he  is  not  performing, 
Pink  stares  blankly  at  a  television  set 
that  plays  old  World  War  II 
propaganda  films 

As  he  watches  these  titleless 
programs,  he  experiences  flashbacks  of 
his  father  being  killed  in  an  Italian 
bunker  during  the  war.  His  widowed 
mother  overprotects  him  as  a  child  and 
holds  the  infant  prisoner  in  a  stroller. 

Pink’s  nightmares  are  not  all 
confined  to  his  early  days  of  youth, 
however.  He  becomes  enraged  when  he 
finds  out  that  his  wife  is  sleeping  with 
other  men.  This  prompts  Pink  into 
throwing  himself  into  a  psychopathic 
fit,  destroying  completely  his  hotel 
room  in  front  of  a  starry-eyed  groupie. 

QUITE  POSSIBLY  THE  most  power¬ 
ful  scene  in  the  picture  involves  Pink’s 
battle  with  his  grammar  school 
teachers.  He  is  openly  ridiculed  by  one 
of  them  when  the  teacher  discovers 
some  of  his  rough-draft  poetry  scribbled 
on  scratch  paper.  He  feels  smothered  by 
the  lack  of  individuality  in  school  and 
begins  to  daydream.  His  fantasy 
highlights  a  small  army  of  school 
children,  masked  in  featureless  faces, 
that  marches  routinely  into  a  meat 
grinder,  while  protesting  the  education 
they  are  receiving. 

Another  intense  shot  has  Pink  as  a 
neo-Hitlerian  type,  leading  a  riotous 
gathering  of  rock  and  rollers.  Dressed 
in  black  fatigues  and  sporting  a 
punk-like  crew-cut,  he  wails  into  the 
microphone  and  demands  that  gays  and 
Jews  be  taken  and  thrown  up  against 
“the  wall.” 

APART  FROM  THE  scene  just 
described,  there  is  very  little  dialog 
here,  with  the  emphasis  of  the  action 
focusing  on  the  illusions  of  Pink,  his 
psychedelic  nightmares,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  blaring  music  of  the  film’s 
soundtrack. 

Other  than  that,  fans  of  Pink  Floyd 
and  other  bands  will  be  more  pleased 
with  the  sound  and  the  images 
projected  on  the  screen. 


DUPAGE  CHORALE  PRACTICES  songs  for  upcoming  performance. 
Group,  directed  by  Lee  Kesselman,  consists  of  wide  range  of  ages,  oc¬ 
cupations  and  musical  backgrounds. 
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Nothing  new  on  TV 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

“Come  on  along.  Just  watch  us  now. 

Great  moments  for  you.”  The  three 
networks  have  been  using  these  slogans 
for  the  past  three  months,  trying  to  get 
viewers  to  watch  their  new  season. 
Premiere  Week  has  finally  arrived. 

“They  sure  don’t  make  ’em  like  they 
used  to,”  a  long-time  TV  viewer  might 
say  of  the  new  series  featured  in  the 
network  commercials.  Unfortunately, 
she’d  be  wrong.  That  may  be  the 
problem. 

MOST  OF  THIS  season’s  new  shows 
can  be  tucked  neatly  into  two 
categories:  those  based  on  hit  shows, 
and  those  based  on  hit  movies.  With  all 
of  these  twice-baked  ideas,  Hollywood’s 
producers  may  have  found  the  exact 
formula  to  bring  extraordinary  enter¬ 
tainment  into  the  nation's  living  rooms. 
On  the  other  hand,  viewers  may  be 
watching  more  of  what  they  have  seen 
for  years,  under  the  guise  of  new  titles 
with  new  actors  playing  new  characters 
delivering  the  same  old  lines.  We’ll 
have  to  see. 

The  movie  spinoffs  include  “Tales  of 
the  Gold  Monkey”  (ABC)  and  “Bring 
’Em  Back  Alive”  (CBS).  “Raiders  of 
the  Lost  Ark”  directors  would  be  proud 
of  the  similarities  these  shows  have  to 
their  boxoffice-breaking  film. 

“SEVEN  BRIDES  FOR  Seven 
Brothers”  (CBS)  even  stole  the  name  of 
its  motion  picture  counterpart  in  a 
show  featuring  seven  brothers  singing 
and  dancing  their  way  through  life.  It 
starts  out  with  only  one  bride.  Will  it 
last  long  enough  for  viewers  to  see 
all  seven  brothers  hitched? 

The  words  “extra  terrestrial”  have 
been  used  to  promote  “The  Powers  of 
Matthew  Star”  on  NBC.  That’s  as  far 
as  the  comparison  with  the  film  “ET” 
should  go.  The  show’s  more  like  the 
movie  “Zapped.”  It  stars  a  teenaged 
idol  type  with  telekinetic  powers  (the 
ability  to  move  things.) 

“Matthew  Star”  also  fits  the  bill  in 
the  “shows  based  on  hit  shows” 
category.  Matthew  is  brought  up  by  a 
single  parent.  (“Diff’rent  Strokes,” 
“One  Day  at  a  Time,”  “Alice,”  etc.) 
The  same  condition  is  present  in 
“Gloria”  on  CBS,  starring  Sally 
Struthers  as  Archie  Bunker’s  daughter 
trying  to  raise  her  son  on  her  own. 
“Silver  Spoons”  on  NBC  also  fits  the 
mold.  Movie  actor  Ricky  Schroder 
comes  to  the  small  screen  as  a  boy  who 
just  finds  his  real  dad. 

“The  New  Odd  Couple  (ABC)  and 
“Newhart”  bring  back  old  series  with 
new  twists.  “The  New  Odd  Couple”  has 
black  men  in  the  leads,  while  Bob 


Newhart  swiches  professions  —  from 
psychologist  to  author. 

OLD  “BEWITCHED”  FANS  may 
like  “Tucker’s  Witch”  (CBS),  which  has 
a  “Hart  to  Hart”  —  like  husband  and 
wife  detective  team  aided  by  the  lady's 
supernatural  powers.  NBC  updated  the 
“Dukes  of  Hazzard”  auto  with  a  car  of 
its  own  in  "Knight  Rider.”  “Hill  Street 
Blues”  award-winning  format  is  featur¬ 
ed  on  NBC’s  “St.  Elsewhere,”  which 
has  a  lot  of  stars  in  a  decaying 
inner-city  hospital. 

Tom  Selleck  had  better  watch  out. 
“Matt  Houston”  (ABC)  and  the  man  of 
“The  Devlin  Connection”(NBC)  are 
trying  to  take  away  his  crown  as  TV's 
top  macho  P.I. 


TV  review 


Five  new  series  are  left  after  the  hit 
show  —  hit  movie  comparison.  New 
ideas  are  either  dimissed  quickly  from 
the  screen  or  become  instant  successes. 
In  any  case,  these  five  signs  of  network 
originality  may  be  the  ones  to  tune  into 
if  one  is  looking  for  something  different. 

ABC  has  “Star  of  the  Family” 
featuring  a  fireman  single  parent 
(maybe  I  spoke  too  soon  about 
originality)  who  worries  about  his 
daughter’s  need  for  him  when  her  vocal 
talent  throws  her  into  the  limelight. 
CBS’s  creative  entry  is  “Square  Pegs,” 
produced  by  former  “Saturday  Night 
Live”  writer  Anne  Beatts.  Two 
freshman  girls  try  to  succeed  with 
their  new  high  school  peers. 

NBC,  WHICH  WON  23  emmys  for 
orginal  shows  such  as  “Hill  Street 
Blues,”  “Fame,”  and  “Taxi,”  has 
introduced  three  novel  new  shows  to  try 
to  help  the  network  out  of  the  ratings 
cellar. 

“Remington  Steele”  is  a  private 
detective  series  but  it’s  a  comedy, 
unlike  its  counterparts.  It  stars  a 
woman,  who  pretends  to  have  a  male 
boss  in  order  to  drum  up  business. 

“Cheers,”  billed  as  this  season’s 
“brightest,  freshest,  comedy,”  is  about 
a  Boston  bar  of  the  same  name.  It 
features  stories  about  the  bar  owner 
and  its  head  waitress.  And  “Family 
Ties”  shows  how  peace-minded  ’60s 
children  try  to  raise  investment-minded 
’80s  kids  of  their  own. 

Does  the  new  season  sound  interest¬ 
ing?  It  might  be.  If  the  networks  can 
capitalize  on  former  successes,  or  create 
a  few  new  successes  of  their  own,  view¬ 
ers  might  be  in  for  some  good  TV 
watching  this  fall.  Or  they  could  just  be 
in  for  more  of  the  same  .  .  . 
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Same  old  story  — 


blocked  punt  top  Chaps 


Fumble, 

By  JEFF  SNIEGOWSKI 

If  the  Chaparrals  were  granted  their 

one  wish  of  being  able  to  play  last 
Saturday’s  game  all  over  again,  they 
wouldn’t  have  changed  much. 

Certainly  not  the  way  the  offense 
totaled  203  yards  rushing  against  the 
powerful  Joliet  defensive  line,  or  the 
way  the  Chaparral  defense  held  them 
scoreless  throughout  the  entire  game. 
Wait  a  minute. 

IF  THE  CHAPS’  defense  held  them 
scoreless,  why  did  the  final  score 
indicate  a  12-10  victory  in  favor  of 
Joliet? 

It’s  called  —  “making  crucial 
mistakes  deep  in  your  own  territory.”  It 
also  has  been  called  many  other  things, 
the  vocabulary  of  which  should  not  be 
disseminated  beyond  the  walls  of  a 
locker  room. 

That  one  change  would  have 
defintely  taken  place  —  twice. 

The  Chaps  would  not  have  fumbled 
on  their  own  10-yard-line  early  in  the 
fourth  quarter  while  being  ahead  10-0. 

NOR  WOULD  THEY  have  had 
problems  in  stopping  Joliet’s  punt¬ 
blocking  power-rush  with  26  seconds 
remaining  in  the  game  and  still  leading 
10-6. 

As  it  stood,  Brad  Campbell’s  punt 
was  blocked.  The  call  trickled  into  the 
endzone  and  was  recovered  by  Joliet  for 

Spikers  4th 

DuPage,  the  only  community  college 
competing  in  the  eight-team  Chicago 
State  University  women’s  volleyball 
tournament  last  weekend,  defeated  two 
opponents  in  the  opening  round  to  take 
fourth  place  and  run  its  record  to  5-8  for 
the  year. 

DuPage  will  host  Joliet,  Rock  Valley, 
Lake  County  and  Merramec  Colleges  in 
the  DuPage  Classic  Tournament  this 
Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct.  8  and  9. 
Round  robin  play  will  start  Friday  at  5 
p.m.,  with  single  elimination  play 
starting  Saturday  at  10  a.m. 

Coach  June  Grahn’s  Chaparrals 
edged  Trinity  College  16-14  and  15-12  in 
the  first  game  of  pool  play  Oct.  1,  and 
followed  with  a  loss  to  eventual  tourney 
winner  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology , 

4- 15  and  5-15. 

DuPage  rebounded  by  clubbing 
Moody  Bible  Institute,  15-6  and 
15-4,  but  lost  to  North  Park  in  the 
single-elimination  round  after  a  good 
first  game,  15-3,  4-15  and  3-15.  CD 
allowed  14  unearned  points  in  the 
second  game  to  give  away  the  win. 

The  Chaps  have  been  boosted  by  the 
blocking,  spiking  and  center  play  of 

5- 11  freshman  Liz  Laciak  of  Addison, 
and  outstanding  setting  by  freshman 
Kim  Ruszkowski  of  Roselle.  Grahn  has 
also  been  pleased  with  the  steady  play 
of  sophomores  Linda  Bruneau  of 
Woodridge  and  Mary  Pat  Wallensack 
of  Wheaton. 

The  team  has  been  weakened  by  an 
ankle  injury  to  sophomore  Marla 
Holstad  of  Glendale  Heights  suffered 
on  the  last  point  of  a  win  over 
Kennedy-King,  but  the  squad  has 
added  two  new  players,  freshmen  Joleen 
Schmidt  of  Itasca  and  Deborah 
Karantzfs  of  Lombard. 


a  touchdown,  which  put  the  game  on 
ice. 

The  two  game-deciding  mistakes  took 
place  while  the  defense  was  on  the 
sidelines.  Charge  Joliet’s  12  points  to 
the  Chaparral  offense  and  punting 
team. 

“WE  EXPECTED  THE  big  rush  on 
that  punt  and  we  were  prepared  for  it,” 
said  head  coach  Bob  MacDougall,  who 
would  have  liked  to  have  beaten  Joliet 
more  than  anything.  “There  was  a 
breakdown  and  we  just  didn’t  execute.” 

The  Chaps  kept  the  fourth-ranked 
junior  college  team  in  the  nation 
pacified  throughout  the  entire  game. 
Leading  by  10  points  —  a  3-yard  Rick 
Constable  run,  along  with  a  Matt  Tilton 
30-yard  field  goal  —  CD  could  relax  and 
let  time  tick  down. 

But  matters  changed  drastically.  It 
wasn’t  Joliet’s  power  that  enabled  them 
to  score  the  two  touchdowns  needed  to 
win.  The  Wolverines  simply  took 
advantage  of  the  Chaparrals’  mistakes. 

THEY  COULD  NOT  help  but  score 
two  touchdowns  after  receving  a  fumble 
inside  CD’s  10-yard-line  and  fielding  a 
blocked  punt  in  the  endzone. 

Distinct  from  two  costly  mistakes  — 
the  fumble  fitting  the  description  more 
so  than  the  blocked  punt  —  the  Chaps 
played  their  best  game  of  the  year.  The 
defensive  secondary  intercepted  four 

in  tourney 


LINDA  BRUNEAU  (right),  sophomore 
from  Woodridge,  sets  to  spike  against 
Rock  Valley  College  in  recent  home 
contest.  Ready  to  help  out  are  fresh¬ 
men  Dottie  O’Malley  (1 7)  of  Wheaton 
and  Liz  Laciak  (16)  of  Addison. 


Joliet  passes.  Freshman  Rich  Syvertsen 
got  credit  for  three  of  those  pick-offs. 

“Syvertsen  played  a  helluva  game,” 
said  defensive  tackle  Bill  Gratzianna. 
“He  just  seemed  to  do  everything  right. 
He’s  a  freshman  but  he  really  came 
alive.” 

WHEN  A  TEAM  holds  a  power¬ 
house  offense  like  Joliet’s  scoreless 
until  late  in  the  contest,  not  only 
Syvertsen  had  to  “come  alive.”  The 
entire  Chaparral  defense  played  very 
well  according  to  MacDougall. 

“We  played  our  best  defense  in  two 


years,”  he  said.  “Joliet  has  been 
scoring  a  lot  of  points  lately.  They  start 
19  sophomores  and  are  a  real  good  ball 
club.” 

After  the  disappointing  loss,  Mac¬ 
Dougall  looks  ahead  to  a  time  when  he 
and  his  troops  will  get  another  shot  at 
Joliet,  which  will  probably  be  in  the 
playoffs. 

“We  had  several  chances  to  put  the 
game  away.  We  should  have  won  it, 
MacDougall  regretted.  “But  we’ll  keep 
improving  and  when  we  play  them 
again  the  next  time  around,  it’ll  be  a 
different  story.” 
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RESHMAN  RUDY  CASTILLO  of  West  Chicago  (right)  helped  propel 
'.haparrals  with  goal  in  DuPage’s  recent  6-4  win  over  Triton.  Castillo  is  one 
f  CD ’s  leading  scorers  this  year.  Courier  photo  by  Tim  Ecltlund 


Kickers  finally  play  'Wright' 

After  weeks  of  defensive  struggles,  CD’s  soccer  team  seems  to  have  found  the 

right  combination  on  offense.  . 

The  Chaps,  who  play  Wright  College  here  at  4  p.m.,  today,  ran  then-  season 

record  to  6-5-1  last  week  with  a  6-4  win  at  Triton  College  on  Sept.  29  and  an 

11-1  pasting  of  Kishwaukee  Oct.  1  at  DuPage. 

Triton  scores  first 

Triton  took  an  early  2-0  lead,  but  the  Chaps  responded  with  four  first-half 
goals  including  two  by  Zakwan  Khayat  of  Glendale  Heights  to  take  a  4-2  lead 
ft  the  half.  Two  more  goals  early  in  the  second  half  put  the  game  on  ice  for 

DThegChaps  got  one  goal  each  from  freshman  Rudy  Castillo  of  West  Chicago 
and  sophomSorge  Robert"  Whitmer.  Sophomore  Tom  Wilson  of  Wheaton  scored  a 

^T'he  Kishwaukee  game  was  expected  to  be  a  remake  of  a  2-2  tie  the  two  teams 
staged  Sept.  4  at  Kishwaukee,  but  Coach  Bob  Whitmer  s  team  wanted  no  part 
ff  thl  Instead  the  Chaps  came  out  in  high  gear  and  opened  up  an  eight-goal 
lead  before  Kishwaukee  finally  managed  to  score. 

Barrage  begins  early 

With  less  than  a  minute  gone  in  the  game  Wilson  thefa* 

goals  and  less  than  four  minutes  later  Khayat  scored  the  first  of  his  four 
Warner  added  three  goals,  tvhile  freshmen  Blake  Smith  of  Doumer.  Grove  and 

David  Schuler  of  Wheaton  osch  'oll.ed  once  Wilson  and 

Khayat  is  the  team  s  unofficial  leading  scorer  witn  iu  , 

W”wTcromapletShdom<inated  a  team  we  had  struggled  against  a  month  ago,’ 
WhRmer  S  of  Kishwaukee.  “Our  shooting  skills  are  coming  along  we  re 
moving  the  ball  well  and  we’re  getting  good  defense.  The  team  is  meshing  a 
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Preview  upcoming  SG  elections 


_ By  DAN  CASSIDY _ 

Elections  for  director  of  Student 
Government  will  be  held  Oct.  19  and  20, 
with  12  candidates  vying  for  the  five 
posts  available. 

SG  directors  are  voting  members  who 
sit  on  the  board  and  provide  input  into 
meetings,  as  well  as  serve  on  various 
committees  designed  to  combat  certain 
student  problems. 

Current  SG  executive  director  Paul 
Lanis  expects  a  heavy  voter  turnout, 
with  over  500  people  balloting. 

However,  Thomas  Jablonsky,  a 
directorship  aspirant,  feels  an  even 
larger  number  will  flock  to  the  polls. 

“I’M  LOOKING  FOR  at  least  5,000 
people  to  turn  out,”  the  office  seeker 
stated.  “However,  I  realize  that  quite  a 
few  people  do  not  get  involved  in 
activities  here  at  DuPage.” 

The  nominee  noted  that  not  enough 
closeness  existed  among  learners  at  CD, 
and  that  he  is  going  to  make  that  issue 
his  platform  in  the  current  race. 

“I  went  to  college  in  California,”  he 
mentioned,  ’’and  everybody  knew  each 
other.  Here,  hardly  anyone  stops  to  say 
‘hi’  in  the  halls.” 

Jablonsky  vows  that  he  would  rectify 
this  situation  if  elected. 

“I  want  to  make  this  college  better,” 
he  remarked.  “I  think  an  increase  in 
activities  would  help  break  the  apathy 


here.  Nevertheless,  I  realize  that  any 
such  turnaround  in  student  feeling 
would  be  a  gradual  one  and  not  some¬ 
thing  that  would  happen  overnight.” 

SIMILAR  THOUGHTS  WERE  ech¬ 
oed  by  candidate  Carl  Gaarsoe,  who 
feels  that  SG  sometimes  has  tunnel 
vision. 

“There  are  great  limitations  on  SG,” 
Gaarsoe  commented.  “However,  the 
group  could  use  a  broader  perspective.” 

Gaarsoe  contends  that  he  could  bring 
this  awakening  to  student  government 
because  he  is  concerned  about  the 
condition  of  older  people  attending  this 
institution. 

“I  am  a  mature  learner  myself,”  he 
said,  “and  I  feel  that  this  group  needs 
representation  at  SG.  However,  this 
does  not  mean  I  would  slight  younger 
students.  I  am  willing  to  help  everyone 
who  has  a  problem.” 

IN  TERMS  OF  action,  Gaarsoe 
proposes  the  reinstituting  of  a  veterans’ 
center,  the  placement  of  free  lockers 
around  Building  A  and  measures  to 
ease  the  transportation  plight  at  CD. 

“I  am  not  particularly  confident  I 
will  win,”  Gaarsoe  pointed  out.  “I  have 
some  name  recognition,  but  I  guess  it 
depends  on  the  voter  turnout  and  how 
much  money  I  spend.  I  will  not, 
though,  promise  everything  just  to  get 
elected.” 


Myrna  Miller,  another  hopeful  for  the 
vacant  SG  seats,  also  claims  that  she 
will  not  go  wildly  off  proclaiming  feats 
that  she  cannot  accomplish. 

“I’m  going  to  practice  what  I 
preach,”  stated  Miller,  an  active 
member  of  the  Campus  Christian 
Fellowship.  “I  think  that  is  extremely 
important  and  something  you  do  not 
see  much  of.” 

According  to  Miller,  she  is  running 
because  “I  am  a  person  who  just  loves 
talking  and  being  around  others. 

“If  elected,”  she  proclaimed,  “I 
would  be  very  interested  in  input  from 
the  average  student.  Hopefully,  stu¬ 
dents  will  become  more  involved  so  SG 
can  get  a  better  idea  of  what  people 
want.” 

Miller  contended  that  college  should 
not  be  drudgery  but  that  many  at 
DuPage  feel  this  way. 

“This  institution  has  some  very  good 
programs,”  the  collegiate  whistle-stop¬ 
per  remarked.  “CD  has  a  lot  to  offer  if 
the  students  get  involved  and  find  out 
what  there  is  to  do.” 

ONE  INCUMBENT  RUNNING  in 
this  election  is  Lauren  Madda,  who  was 
appointed  to  her  post  after  last  year’s 
spring  presidential  race. 

“I  enjoy  the  work  I  am  doing,”  she 
gushed.  “And  I  think  that  I  do  pretty 
well  at  it  and  would  like  to  continue  in 


the  capacity  in  which  I  am  serving 
presently.” 

According  to  Madda,  she  said  she 
would  like  to  maintain  the  unity 
student  government  has  at  the  moment 
and  help  students  who  have  troubles. 

"The  learners  here  really  give  a  lot  of 
input  to  you,”  she  revealed,  “and  I'll 
try  to  solve  the  problems  they  are 
bringing  to  me.” 

The  campaigner  asserted  that  schol¬ 
ars  need  to  be  heard  and  that  things 
can  be  done  to  help  ease  uncomfortable 
situations  for  them. 

“THIS  IS  A  college  for  students,” 
Madda  stated.  “And  they  should  know 
that  someone  is  working  for  their 
interests.” 

Ray  Shoder  said  that  his  biggest  goal 
if  elected  would  be  to  get  more  people 
aware  of  the  college  functions  hap¬ 
pening  around  them. 

“I  also  think”  Shoder  mentioned, 
“that  more  CD  learners  should  become 
familiar  with  the  operation  and  perfor¬ 
mance  of  student  government.  I  feel  I 
could  help  the  scholars  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  and  I  have  the  time  and  effort  to 
devote  to  this  task.” 

The  other  candidates,  Wesley  Signi, 
Venna  Santos,  Michael  Dutton,  Dave 
Alder,  Lisa  Heatherton,  Shawna  Kreher 
and  Dave  Eiler  were  unavailable  for 
comment. 


CRANE  STANDS  TALL  against  backdrop  of  PE  construction.  Building 
is  due  for  completion  in  September,  1983,  with  total  price  tag  for  edifice 
being  $10.1  million.  COURIER  photo  by  Brian  O’Mahoney 


Work  on  PE  facility 
ahead  of  schedule 


Construction  work  on  the  new 
Physiccal  Education  facility  is  ahead  of 
schedule,  according  to  project  coordina¬ 
tor  Matthew  Novak. 

“We  are  really  pushing  to  complete 
this  job,”  Novak  noted.  "Hopefully,  we 
will  have  the  area  enclosed  by  winter.” 

Roofing  work  will  begin  Oct.  15  and 
is  anticipated  to  continue  until  late 
December,  depending  on  weather 
conditions. 

Novak  commented  that  he  was 
reasonably  sure  closure  could  be 
attained  before  the  first  snow  and  that 
no  major  problems  exist  at  this  time. 

“SURE  WE  HAVE  some  small 
troubles,”  the  bossman  remarked. 
“However,  there  are  always  some 
headaches  in  a  task  such  as  this.” 

The  entire  project  is  slated  for 
completion  in  September,  1983,  with 
the  structure  being  erected  in  less  than 
two  years. 

The  $10.1  million  edifice  will  boast 
basketball  courts,  racquetball  areas,  an 
indoor  track  and  a  swimming  pool,  as 
well  as  lounge  and  activity  sectors. 

Athletic  director  Herb  Salberg  sees 
many  plusses  in  the  structure. 

“First  of  all,"  Salberg  reported,  “the 
gym  will  be  connected  to  Building  A  on 
the  first  level  with  a  hallway  and  on  the 
plaza  floor  with  a  corridor  straight  into 
the  second  floor.” 

The  athletic  director  mentioned  that 
this  format  will  make  it  easier  for 
students  to  reach  the  PE  facility, 
because  they  will  not  have  to  move 


their  vehicles  to  use  it,  but  will  simply 
go  next  door  to  exploit  the  equipment 
and  services  available. 

“I  THINK  THIS  will  really  increase 
participation  in  athletic  activities,” 
Salberg  commented.  “It  will  also 
provide  an  area  for  students  who  have 
time  on  their  hands  and  do  not  know 
where  to  go.” 

Salberg  theorized  that  the  new  sports 
facility  also  should  help  DuPage  in  the 
recruitment  of  athletes. 

“I  think  this  new  edifice,”  he 
declared,  “should  help  us  obtain  more 
area  kids  for  the  CD  athletic  program. 
Hopefully,  they  will  be  impressed  with 
our  modern  structure  under  construc¬ 
tion  and  decide  to  stay  at  home  to  play 
their  sports.” 

SALBERG  REVEALED  THAT  CD 
was  somewhat  behind  other  community 
colleges  in  building  adequate  areas  for 
athletes  but  that  the  establishment 
being  raised  now  would  change  all  that. 

“This  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
community  college  gyms  in  the  world,” 
propounded  Salberg.  “The  weight 
training  rooms  will  be  outstanding  as 
will  all  the  other  features.” 

Taking  first  priority  in  usage  of  the 
building  will  be  physical  education 
courses  and  intramural  games,  with  the 
extracurricular  sports  next  in  line  and 
the  community  also  involved  in  an  open 
gym  format  at  designated  times. 

“This  arena,”  Salberg  mentioned, 
“will  fill  a  lot  of  community  needs, 
especially  to  groups.” 
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_ Alumni  trip _ 

A  group  trip  to  view  the  treasures  of 
Tiffany  at  the  Chicago  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry  will  be  taken  by 
the  CD  Alumni  Association  Tuesday 
Oct.  26. 

More  than  400  objects  by  Louis 
Comfort  Tiffany  will  be  shown,  ranging 
in  size  from  jewelry  to  the  chapel 
designed  for  the  World's  Columbian 
Exhibition  of  1983. 

Two  plans  are  offered  —  dinner  and 
viewing  at  a  cost  of  $9.50  for  alumni 
members  and  $11.50  for  non-members. 

A  cash  bar  will  be  open  at  6:30  p.m. 
with  dinner  served  at  7  p.m.  The 
viewing  will  take  place  at  7:45  p.m. 
Reservations  are  required  by  Oct.  19. 

Additional  information  may  be 
obtained  at  858-2800,  ext.  2242. 


Officers  meet 

The  officers  of  Phi  Beta  chapter  of 
Phi  Theta  Kappa  will  discuss  and 
complete  plans  for  the  present  school 
year  at  noon  Thursday,  Oct.  21  in 
A3021C.  The  group’s  new  officers  are 
Renne  Dahlin.  president;  Beverly 
Ecton,  vice-president;  Karen  Wojcik, 
secretary;  and  Lawrence  Flamm, 
treasurer. 


Used  book  sale 

The  Naperville  branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  will  hold  its  14th  annual  used 
book  sale  Oct.  20  through  23  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  25  E. 
Benton,  Naperville. 

Admission  to  the  presale  —  Oct.  20 
from  5:30  to  8:30  p.m.  —  is  $1.  Hours 
Oct.  21  and  22  are  9  a.m.  to  8:30  p.m., 
when  admission  is  free.  Half-price  day, 
or  $1.50  for  a  grocery  bag  full  of  books, 
will  be  Oct.  23  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

More  than  2,000  cubic  feet  of  books 
will  be  available  for  sale  this  year, 
including  contemporary  and  classic 


Campus  scene 


fiction,  foreign  language,  reference 
works,  encyclopedias,  biographies,  hob¬ 
bies,  sports,  cookbooks,  children’s 
works,  textbooks,  art,  sheet  music  and 
records.  Many  National  Geographic 
magazines  will  be  sold,  along  with  other 
collectors’  items. 

Profits  from  the  sale  go  to  area 
college  scholarships,  AAUW  fellow¬ 
ships  and  various  community  educa¬ 
tional  projects. 


Scholarships  available 


Scholarships  currently  are  being 
offered  to  CD  student  by  the  Illinois 
Health  Improvement  Association 
($250);  the  Nettie  and  Jesse  Gorov 
Foundation  (in-district  tuition  up  to  19 
hours);  the  Michael  W.  Ries  Alumni 
Foundation  ($200);  and  the  Illinois 
CPA  Society  ($250). 

Scholarship  announcements  are 
posted  in  the  Learning  Lab,  the 
Advising  Center  and  the  Financial  Aid 
Office. 


First  concert 


The  Chamber  Music  Society  will 
present  its  first  concert  of  the  1982-83 
season  on  Saturday,  October  16,  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of 
Building  M.  The  program  will  include 
words  by  Beethoven,  Stamitz,  Faure 
and  others. 

Participating  in  the  concert  are 
Jacqueline  Jellison,  ober;  Monty 
Adams,  flute;  Charlotte  Bogda,  Daniel 
Bogda  and  Johnathan  Armerding, 
violins;  Barbara  Shepard,  cello;  Edna 
Shamo,  piano;  and  Phyllis  Adams, 
harp. 

Admission  is  free. 


Wills,  trusts 

A  “Wills  and  Trusts”  seminar  on  the 
pitfalls  of  probate,  joint  tenancy  and 
simple  wills  will  be  presented  by  CD  on 
three  Tuesday  evenings  beginning  Nov. 
9  in  A 1000. 

The  fee  is  $20  for  individuals  and  $30 
for  couples. 


managers  and  supervisors.  Participants 
will  study  the  advantages  of  retrofit  to 
a  building,  especially  the  potential 
energy  savings. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2180. 


Chemistry  award  winners 


The  Natural  Sciences  Division  has 
awarded  certificates  of  achievement  and 
cash  prizes  to  the  three  top  winners  of 
its  recent  Freshman  Chemistry  A- 
chievement  Award  Examination. 

The  $50  first  prize  winner  is  James 
Semenak,  an  employe  of  Bell  Telephone 
Labs  in  Naperville.  Second  prize  of  $35 
went  to  Joseph  Difiglio  of  Villa  Park 
and  the  third  prize  of  $25  to  John 
Swensen  of  Downers  Grove. 


'Know  your  diesel' 

A  class  titled  “Know  Your  Diesel” 
will  meet  from  9  a.m.  to  noon 


Professional  photography 

Models  —  Publicity  —  Portraits 
B/W  or  color 
Studio  or  outdoors 


980-1316 

after  5  p.m.  weekdays, 
anytime  weekends 


$10  discount 
with  ad 


ACCIDENT  OCCURS  WHEN  two  automobiles  race  to  leave  DuPage  parking  lot.  Damage  was  inflicted  on  sides  ot 
cars  with  Mustang  getting  best  of  it.  COURIER  photo  by  Jeff  Whiteman 


Loan  rate  drops 


The  new  student  aid  loan  program, 
PLUS  and  ALAS,  will  reduce  the 
interest  rate  charged  to  students  from 
14  to  12  percent  for  loans  disbursed  on 
or  after  Nov.  1.  The  PLUS  allows 
parents  of  undergraduate  dependent 
students  to  borrow  up  to  $3,000 
annually  on  behalf  of  the  student.  The 
ALAS  program  enables  independent 
undergraute  students  to  borrow  up  to 
$2,500  a  year  for  attendance  at  an 
approved  post  secondary  school.  Repay¬ 
ment  begins  60  days  after  the  loan 
funds  are  disbursed.  Additional  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  in  the  Student 
Financial  Aid  Office  (K142). 


Help  wanted 


The  Courier  has  the  following  positions  available: 

•  Managing  Editor  —  20  hours  weekly  ($3.35  an  hour).  This 
job  requires  a  take-charge  person  who  is  not  afraid  of  hard 
work.  You  must  be  a  stickler  for  accuracy  and  a  prolific 
writer  with  strong  editing  skills  and  solid  news  judgment. 

•  One  cartoonist  to  illustrate  editorials. 

Call  Dan  Cassidy,  editor,  to  set  up  an  appointment.  858-2800, 

ext.  2531. _ 


Bouvier  visits 


Leon  Bouvier,  director  of  demo¬ 
graphic  research  and  policy  analysis, 
Population  Reference  Bureau,  will 
present  a  lecture  on  “Impacts  of 
Immigration  and  Low  Fertility  on  the 
American  Way  of  Life”  at  7:30  p.m., 
Oct.  19  in  A1000. 

He  is  the  author  of  eight  monographs 
and  40  articles  and  the  co-author  of  a 
new  college  textbook  titled  “Population 
of  Demography  and  Policy.” 

Bouvier  will  speak  to  sociology 
classes  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  20  and 
will  be  available  from  1:30  to  3  p.m.  in 
A2084  to  meet  with  interested  faculty. 

Bouvier’s  campus  visit  is  a  joint 
effort  of  Student  Activities  and  the 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Variable  air  volume 

A  seminar  on  “Variable  Air  Vol¬ 
ume  System:  Theory  and  Applica¬ 
tion”  will  be  offered  by  the  Business 
and  Professional  Institute  from  7:30 
a.m.  to  noon  Wednesday,  Oct.  27,  in 
Louis’  Restaurant,  351  E.  Lake  St., 
Addison. 

The  program  is  planned  for  design 
engineers,  contractors,  building/plant 


Saturdays  for  three  weeks  at  Glenbard 
East  beginning  Nov.  1.  Cost  is  $30. 

Diesel  car  oweners  and  those 
considering  buying  one  can  learn  about 
basic  diesel  operation,  diesel  injection, 
fuel  governing  and  simple  preventive 
maintenance.  Basic  diesel  troubleshoot¬ 
ing  will  be  included. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext  2208. 

$5,000  scholarship 

Nov.  1  is  the  dealine  for  students 
preparing  for  careers  in  public  service 
to  apply  for  $5,000  annual  scholarships 
from  the  Harry  S  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundation.  The  awards  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  merit  to  students  who 
will  be  juniors  in  the  1983-84  academic 
year  and  who  have  an  outstanding 
potential  for  leadership  in  government. 
More  information  is  obtainable  from 
Bob  Regner,  financial  aid  director, 
K142,  ext.  2273. 


VP  Kapper 


Ronald  Kapper,  office  careers  pro¬ 
grams  instructor,  has  been  elected  vice 
president  of  the  Chicago  Area  Business 
Educators  Association  for  the  1982-83 
school  year.  He  has  also  served  the 
organization  as  treasurer  and  on  the 
hnnrH  of  directors. 
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A  long-range  look  at  DuPage 


By  RODNEY  STONE 


How  much  bigger  is  it  going  to  get? 
Will  enough  funds  be  available?  Will  it 
become  computerized? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
questions  that  confront  administrators, 
faculty  and  students  when  pondering 
the  future  of  College  of  DuPage. 

The  Humanities  Division  at  CD, 
specifically  Dan  Lindsey,  dean  of  liberal 
arts  and  humanities,  and  Sally  Hadley 
and  Jack  Weiseman,  associate  deans, 
recently  completed  a  study  that  zeroes 
in  on  these  concerns. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  size,  the 
projected  enrollment  for  the  Humani¬ 
ties  division  for  fall,  1985,  is  2,054,  up 
13  percent  compared  to  fall,  1981. 
Lindsey  sees  growth  leveling  off  on 
main  campus  in  the  next  five  years,  but 
steadily  increasing  in  open  college. 

These  burgeoning  numbers  pose 
some  problems. 

First  is  the  availability  of  classroom 
space,  which  is  at  a  premium.  New 
classrooms  are  being  built  but  more 
frequent  use  of  the  buildings  during  the 
afternoons  and  weekends  is  going  to  be 
necessary.  Lindsey  feels  that  students’ 
attitudes  toward  taking  classes  at  these 
times  can  be  changed  if  good  courses 
are  offered. 

SECOND,  THE  ENROLLMENT 
jump  will  cause  the  student-teacher 
ratio  to  mushroom.  However,  the 
college  will  only  allow  this  to  happen  on 
a  selective  basis  in  lecture  courses, 
where  the  increase  will  not  be  felt, 
according  to  Lindsey. 

Third,  more  full  and  part-time 
instructors  will  need  to  be  hired.  Much 
of  the  growth  has  been  and  will  be 
accommodated  by  part-time  teachers. 

In  fall,  1979,  the  Humanities  Division 
had  30  part-time  faculty;  by  fall,  1981, 
this  number  had  escalated  to  52,  almost 
a  75  percent  increase,  due  primarily  to 


the  growth  of  open  college,  which  is 
served  mainly  by  part-time  instructors. 

The  addition  of  building  and  faculty 
brings  up  the  question  of  funding. 
What  effects  will  recent  budget  cuts 
have  on  the  number  and  quality  of  CD 
programs?  Lindsey  feels  CD  is  lucky  in 
this  regard. 

“BECAUSE  WE  ARE  located  in  an 
affluent  and  growing  community,” 
Lindsey  said,  “I  hope  the  decrease  in 
state  funding  will  be  offset  by  county 
revenues.” 

How  will  students  be  different  in  five 
years?  Ken  Harris,  dean  of  student 
affairs,  who  deals  with  students  on  a 
regular  basis,  sees  a  trend  already 
beginning. 

“I  think  students  are  becoming  a  bit 
more  conservative  and  much  more 
practical  in  terms  of  their  goals,”  said 
Harris,  who  believes  that  these 
characteristics  will  become  intensified 
and  continue  for  10  to  15  years. 

ALTHOUGH  CD  WILL  always  have 
a  base  of  first-year  students  just  out  of 
high  school,  the  student  body  is  going 
to  become  more  diversified  in  the 
coming  years,  according  to  Lindsey. 

“I  believe  we’ll  attract  more  older, 
adult  students  who  are  already 
employed  and  want  retraining,”  said 
Lindsey.  “I  think  it’s  important  for  us 
to  address  all  segments  of  the 
population.” 

The  number  of  non-native  speaking 
residents  in  DuPage  County  is  growing 
rapidly  and  the  English  department  is 
considering  adding  English  credit 
courses  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
this  group. 

CD  is  also  examining  the  possibility 
of  adding  courses  for  those  students 
who  want  to  work  internationally.  The 
International  Studies  program  would  be 
designed  to  study  culture  as  well  as 
language.  To  begin  with,  courses  would 
be  offered  in  French,  Spanish  and 
German. 


College  of  DuPage  Night 

AT  THE 


COLORADO  BUFFALO  BARN 
AND  SAILING  CLUB 

Friday,  October  22 


C.O.D.  Students  only 

•  2  for  1  drinks  in  Buffalo  Barn 
Bar,  5-8  PM 

•  1/3  off  on  Colorado  Ribs, 
Enchiladas  &  Mountain 
Burgers 

•  1/2  off  on  Rocky  Mountain 
Oysters 


Featuring;  Colorado  Ribs  and 
Aspen  Steak 

Plus:  Western  American,  Mexican, 
Oriental  &  Seafood  Specialties 

Also  Serving:  Sunday  Brunch, 
“One  of  a  Kind”  Sundae  Bar, 
Mountain  Size  Beer  List  and 
Colorado’s  own  Rocky  Mountain 
Oysters 


•  Music  by  Waylon,  Willie, 

Fogelberg  &  Denver 

(Just  Present  Your  College  I  D.) 

On  the  fringe  of  beautiful  downtown  Glen  Ellyn 

For  Reservations:  790-4200 

405  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Glen  Ellyn 


(3  Blkt  West  of  Main  St. /North  o/  the  Tracks) 

"Escape  to  the  Rockies " 


PERFORMING  ARTS  AT  CD  has 
plans  to  increase  the  current  number  of 
programs  in  music,  dance  and  theater 
from  the  present  75  separate  events  and 
150  individual  performances.  This  task 
will  be  easier  when  the  new  Fine  Arts 
Building  is  completed  in  1985. 

Faculty  members  also  are  concerned 
with  some  students’  handling  of  the 
English  language. 

“A  sizeable  number  (from  10  to  25 
percent)  of  students  appear  to  have 
serious  problems  with  writing,”  report¬ 
ed  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher 
Education  in  a  recent  study. 

THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT 
plans  to  administer  placement  tests  to 
identify  the  writing  needs  of  CD 
students.  And  in  addition  to  the  five 
composition  courses  added  in  1981,  a 
pre-101  basic  composition  course  is 
planned  for  the  future,  along  with  the 
use  of  word  processing  computers  as 
instructional  aids. 

What  kind  of  role  will  computers  play 
in  CD’s  future? 

“Computer  literacy  is  an  institutional 
goal  at  College  of  DuPage,”  said 
Harris.  “That  means  faculty  and 
students  should  be  able  to  use  a 
computer  and  have  a  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  it  works.”  “I  don’t  mean  all 
the  technical  material,  just  a  general 
working  knowledge  of  computers.” 

THE  MATH  FACULTY  is  currently 
proposing  the  use  of  computers  for 
class-size  instruction  and  in  the  next 
five  years  CD  may  seek  enough 
computers  for  such  teaching  in  other 
areas. 

“Computers  will  not  replace  the 


instructor,”  stated  Lindsey,  “but  there 
are  ways  to  use  them  effectively  as  a 
supplement.” 

The  major  problem  addressing  CD  in 
the  future  is  how  to  maintain  quality 
instruction  with  a  larger  student  body. 
One  possible  solution  is  staff  develop¬ 
ment;  another  is  increasing  the  size  of 
the  faculty,  according  to  Lindsey, 
Hadley  and  Weiseman. 

Halt  RTA  vans 

The  CD  inter-campus  shuttle  vans 
were  terminated  Oct.  1,  but  the  RTA 
shuttle  buses  servicing  Wheaton  and 
Glen  Ellyn  train  stations  will  continue 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  vans  were  provided  as  a 
temporary  service  during  the  first  week 
of  school  for  new  students  needing 
transportation  to  the  bookstore  and 
registration. 

With  an  operating  expense  of  $150  a 
day  plus  gasoline  costs,  the  vehicles  are 
too  expensive  to  continue  operating  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  according  to  Don 
Carlson,  director  of  campus  services. 

The  RTA,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
continue  to  provide  service  to  the 
college  for  students  weekdays  from  6:32 
a.m.  and  6:50  p.m. 

In  addition,  a  Saturday  service  was 
initiated  last  spring  and  is  also 
available  for  90  cents  from  8:25  a.m. 
and  6:25  p.m.  on  the  west  side  of 
the  campus. 

The  RTA  shuttle  stops  on  the  west 
side  of  the  campus  between  K1  and  K2 
lots  and  in  front  of  Building  A  at  the 
top  of  the  larger  horse  shoe  drive,  where 
a  new  shelter  will  soon  be  built. 


Lewis 

University 


Cordially 
invites  you 
to  attend 
an 

Open  House 
Sunday 
October  1 7 
1—4  p.m. 


Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Business,  Nursing, 
and  Continuing  Education  Program,  Financial  Aid 
and  Career  Counseling,  Displays  by  student  clubs 
and  organizations,  campus  tours,  computer  center 
demonstrations,  refreshments  and  more. . . 

Rt.  52,  Romeoville,  IL  30  miles  southwest  of 
downtown  Chicago,  5  miles  north  of  Joliet. 

OUR  GOLDEN  JUBILEE  YEAR 


A  Feature 
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Center  fills  needs 


of  women  in  transition 


_ By  KAREN  LAPPA _ 

Females  have  only  recently  stepped 
out  of  the  broom  closet  in  terms  of 
seating  themselves  in  a  “man’s  world.’’ 
A  new  awareness  has  developed,  one  in 
which  women  are  encouraged  to  probe 
their  personalities  in  order  to  discover 
how  society  has  held  a  rein  on  their 
behavior  and  goals. 

Enter  Focus  on  Women,  a  CD 
program  “aimed  at  looking  toward 
women's  changing  role  and  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  transition,”  according  to 
Joyce  Skoog,  program  coordinator. 

SKOOG  STRESSED  THAT  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  an  organization,  but  a 
compiling  of  courses,  seminars,  work¬ 
shops  and  special  events  designed  to 
examine  the  goals,  values  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  women. 

“New  Directions  for  Women,”  Social 
Science  110,  is  the  cornerstone  course 
around  which  the  program  was 
established  10  years  ago.  While  the 
class,  taught  by  Ruth  Cowsert, 
affirms  and  shows  respect  for  the 
traditional  roles  of  mother  and 
homemaker,  emphasis  is  on  discovering 
additional  educational  and  career 
options  for  women  at  any  age. 

“Women  are  more  sophisticated 
today,”  explained  Cowsert.  “They 
return  to  school  because  they  want 
something  more  in  their  lives  but  are 
not  sure  what.  Knowing  where  they  are 
is  not  enough  right  now,  and  they  have 
the  time  to  go  in  a  different  direction. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  first  time  for  many  of 
them  that  the  direction  is  coming  from 


within  themselves  and  not  from 
society.” 

AMONG  THE  COURSES  included 
in  the  grouping  are  “Career  Develop¬ 
ment”  (Education  105),  which  examines 
career  awareness,  decisions  and  actions; 
“Women  in  American  Society”  Humani¬ 
ties  190),  a  study  of  women  in  history, 
literature,  society  and  culture;  “Psy¬ 
chology  of  Women”  (Psychology  110); 
and  “Sociology  of  Sex  Roles  (Sociology 
120),  designed  to  help  students  make 
choices  based  on  their  own  wishes  and 
interests,  rather  than  on  sexual 
stereotype. 

Non-credit  courses  focus  on  auto 
maintenance,  which,  according  to 
Skoog,  is  supportive  of  woman’s 
learning  from  a  zero  base  of  knowledge; 
financial  awareness,  which  educates 
women  who  have  been  socialized  by 
their  families  to  depend,  rather  than  to 
survive;  assertion  training;  mid-life 
career  planning;  couple  communication; 
self-defense ;  building  self-confidence ; 
parenting)  stress  management  and 
divorce. 

Although  the  content  of  each  course 
is  female-oriented,  Skoog  pointed  out 
that  men  are  encouraged  to  attend  the 
sessions  as  well  as  the  free  Focus  on 
Women  Seminars,  two  of  which  have 
dealt  with  coping  with  math,  science, 
and  test  anxiety  and  with  being  fat  and 
female.  The  latter  drew  an  audience  of 
close  to  50  people  and  found  Counselor 
Cheri  Erdman  discussing  why  women 
feel  they  are  fat  and  why  they  get  fat, 
and  examining  society’s  image  of  what 


DUPAGE  COUNSELOR  SPEAKS  on  math  anxiety  and  testing  troubles 
at  Women’s  Center-sponsored  seminar .  Many  such  programs  are  given 
during  year,  with  most  dealing  with  women-related  issues. 

COURIER  photo  by  Brian  O’Mahoney 


a  woman  is  supposed  to  look  like. 

Future  seminars  include  “Active 
Listening,”  Thursday,  Oct.  21  at  1 
p.m.;  “How  to  Choose  and/or  Evaluate 
Child  Care,”  Thursday,  Nov  4,  and 
“Loss,  Change  and  Hope,”  Thursday, 
Dec.  9. 

THE  CAREER  PLANNING  and 
Placement  Office  and  Focus  on  Women 
Program  are  also  co-sponsoring  a  series 
of  free  programs  exploring  various 
career  fields  under  the  theme,  “A  Close 
Look  at  Non-Traditional  and  Emergen¬ 
cy  Employment.” 

While  the  Women’s  Center  in  A3014 
is  but  the  size  of  a  classroom,  it  serves 
as  the  meeting  ground  for  the  seminars. 
The  center,  created  five  years  ago,  and 


funded  by  Student  Activities  to  provide 
information  about  resources  for  aca¬ 
demic  and  career  counseling,  is  open 
Monday  through  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to 
2  p.m.  and  is  staffed  by  interns  and 
volunteers. 

Materials  relevant  to  women’s  issues 
are  available,  and  books  and  periodicals 
may  be  obtained  through  a  small 
lending  library. 

Skoog  stressed  that  the  program  is 
one  which  “sees  women  as  political 
people,  as  nurturers  and  as  providers  in 
the  real  world,  as  fully  participating 
individuals  whose  activities  are  not 
limited  to  stereotyical  thinking  regard¬ 
ing  what  they  do  or  should  do.” 


Capitol’s  low  fares 

"What  a  break!” 


Whe  rever  we  fly,  we  have  the  lowest 
unrestricted  fares.  That  means  no  advance 
purchase,  no  minimum  stay  We’re  always 
3lad  to  see  you,  even  at  the  last  minute. 
Make  up  your  mind  today  —  and  by  tomor¬ 
row,  you’re  on  your  way ! 

For  reservations  and  information,  call 
your  Travel  Agent  or  Capitol  Air  at  212- 
883-0750  in  New  York  City,  312-347-0230  in 
Chicaso,  213-986-8445  in  Los  Angeles,  415- 
956-8111  in  San  Francisco  or  305-372-8000 
in  Miami.  Outside  these  areas,  please  call 

800-227-4865  (8-O-O-C-A-P-l-T-O-L). 
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Fire  science  program  booming 

Rv  n  R  A  vn  Ail  ni  onv  i  ,  .  . 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON _ 

A  number  of  changes  have  taken 

place  this  year  with  CD’s  fire  science 
and  safety  technology  program,  chief 
among  them  being  the  hiring  of  a  new 
program  coordinator,  Darryl  Haeffner. 

But  while  the  course  today  enjoys  a 
high  degree  of  interest  and  support 
from  both  CD  administrators  and 
students,  this  was  not  always  the  case. 

Fire  science  at  CD  began  in  the  fall  of 
1968  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
college’s  philosophy  to  provide  educa¬ 
tional  instruction  for  the  differing 
occupational  and  vocational  needs  of 
the  community. 

ALTHOUGH  LOCAL  FIRE  depart 
ments  could  train  individuals  in  the 
physical  skills  required  for  effective 
firefighting,  they  could  not  provide 
satisfactory  education  in  knowledge- 
intensive  areas  such  as  fire-prevention 
techniques  or  the  chemistry  of  fire. 
Thus  the  CD  course  was  originally 
designed  to  emphasize  fire  science 
education,  not  fireman  training. 

The  program  was  initially  successful 
and  enjoyed  a  period  of  growth  through 
the  early-and-mid  70s.  But  acute 
problems  began  to  develop  with  the 
resignation  of  several  coordinators  in 
rapid  succession. 

THIS  ABSENCE  OF  consistent 
leadership  at  the  top  resulted  in 


FIRE  SCIENCE  EDUCATOR  Rick 
Kolomy  smiles  after  successful  train¬ 
ing  exercise.  Kolomy  has  degree 
in  fire  science  and  is  currently  flame 
extinguisher  for  Carol  Stream. 


lackadaisical  instructor-hiring  practices, 
poor  student-teacher  relations  and  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  course  by  college 
administrators.  A  skimpy  budget 
further  compounded  the  program’s 
problems. 

Recognizing  the  increasing  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation,  CD  established  a 
committee  to  assess  the  program’s 
future.  The  group  recommended  hiring 
a  new  coordinator,  replacing  some  of 
the  instructors,  increasing  the  budget 
and  improving  the  reputation  of  the 
course  among  fire  science  professionals. 

Early  this  year,  Haeffner,  a  full-time 
firefighter  from  Bolingbrook,  who  had 
been  teaching  fire  science  at  Joliet 
Junior  College,  took  over  the  coordina¬ 
tor’s  job. 

Budget  allocations  had  begun  to 
increase  before  Haeffner’s  arrival  and 
the  trend  has  since  continued.  Available 
funds  in  the  last  two  years  jumped  from 
$3,520  to  $9,617  annually,  a  173  percent 
increase. 

WITH  THE  MONEY  problem 
solved,  Haeffner  went  to  work  securing 
qualified  instructors.  Some  of  the 
previous  staff  was  retained;  others  were 
replaced.  Members  are  now  being  asked 
to  rewrite  class  syllabi  to  ensure  that 
what  is  being  taught  is  appropriate  and 
timely. 

Haeffner  also  is  encouraging  instruc¬ 
tors  to  work  on  increasing  the  number 
of  students  per  class  who  pass  state 
exams  required  for  firefighter  qualifica¬ 
tion.  So  far,  his  efforts  have  paid  off. 
The  improved  quality  of  the  teaching 
staff  is  resulting  in  better  student- 
instructor  relations  and  greater  interest 
in  the  classes  by  CD  students.  Higher 
fall  enrollments  in  the  program 
substantiate  this  trend. 

Instructor  Rick  Kolomay  noted  that 
“Now  this  program  has  a  lot  to  offer.” 
Kolomay  is  an  example  of  the  type  of 
instructor  Haeffner  wants.  He  comes 
from  a  long  line  of  Chicago  firemen, 
holds  a  degree  in  fire  science  and 
currently  is  a  full-time  firefighter  in 
Carol  Stream. 

TO  UPGRADE  THE  program’s 
image  in  the  fire  science  community, 
Haeffner  has  actively  sought  advice  and 
assistance  from  the  DuPage  County 
Fire  Chief’s  Association.  Cliff  Johnson, 
president  of  the  group  and  chief  of  the 
Warrenville  Fire  Department,  noted 
that  “Darryl  has  done  a  fine  job  as 
coordinator.  The  program  is  much 
better  than  in  the  past.” 

Haeffner  also  is  promoting  the 
program  to  local  fire  and  police 
departments  as  well  as  to  area 
hospitals. 

While  James  B.  McCord,  associate 
dean  of  technology,  admits  that 
“There’s  a  lot  of  me  in  this  course,”  he 
freely  points  to  Haeffner  as  “the  prime 
mover  —  the  guy  who  has  picked  this 
program  up.” 


ABOVE:  FIRE  SCIENCE  instructor  lectures  blazefighters  on  proper  rescue 
techniques.  BELOW:  FIREMAN  SLAVE  to  take  dashboard  out  of  wrecked 
vehicle.  Such  training  helps  inferno-battlers  remove  passengers  from 
damaged  autos.  Photos  by  Brian  O’Mahoney. 


Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 


Sir  Georg  Solti,  Music  Director 


University  Night  Concert 

October  27,  1982  —  8:00  p.m. 


Mail  orders  will  be  accepted  one  month  prior  to  concert 
dates.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  student  ID  will 
be  filled  first.  All  other  orders  will  be  filled  7  days  before 
concert  date,  subject  to  ticket  availability. 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Young  Uck  Kim,  Violin 

BACH:  Sinfonia  from  Cantata  No.  29 
STRAVINSKY:  Symphony  in  Three  Movements 
SZYMANOWSKI:  V.olin  Concerto  No  2 
LISZT:  Two  Episodes  from  Lenau’s  Faust 

Attend  Pre-Concert  Symposiums  at  6:30  p.m  before  each 
University  Night. 


*Student  Discount  Tickets  for  this  concert  are  being  sold 
in  the  Student  Activities  Office,  Room  A2059.  Seats  in 
Lower  Balcony  $1 2.00 and  Gallery  $4.00 are  available. 
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Editorial 


CD's  sweat  shops 

CD  classes  are  no  longer  “no  sweat’’  ventures  for  the  average 
DuPage  student. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  because  of  extremely  warm  conditions  in 
classrooms  rather  than  an  intellectual  upsurge  in  course  require¬ 
ments. 

Most  of  this  institution’s  learning  areas  now  resemble  saunas, 
with  students’  desire  to  learn  melted  by  the  oppressive  heat.  Many 
people  have  taken  to  sleeping  in  class,  or  maniacally  fanning  them¬ 
selves  to  keep  cool.  This  leaves  little  time  for  note  taking  or  problem 
solving. 

For  instance,  many  instructors  have  found  it  near  impossible  to 
lecture  in  the  Saharan  atmosphere,  with  some  educators  bringing 
fans  into  the  classrooms  or  holding  sessions  outdoors  to  avoid  the 
sweltering  conditions  indoors. 

Even  these  plans  sometimes  do  not  help,  as  the  gadgets  or  class 
moving  distract  some  students  from  the  work  at  hand. 

Another  cooling  measure,  opening  the  door  to  let  some  air  circulate 
throughout  the  room,  cannot  be  done,  since  noise  levels  in  the  halls 
would  drown  out  even  the  most  strong-throated  professor. 

This  leaves  DuPage  students  with  two  choices.  Either  suffer  through 
the  boiling  inferno  that  several  classrooms  have  become,  or  try  to 
keep  cool  and  hope  that  they  do  not  fall  too  far  behind  in  their  note 
taking. 

Many  choose  the  latter. 

It  seems  that  with  as  large  an  operational  staff  as  CD  has,  this 
problem  would  not  be  allowed  to  fester  till  it  had  reached  this  sorry 
state.  And  now  that  it  has  arrived  at  this  uncomfortable  situation, 
nothing  much  is  being  done  to  remedy  the  blast  furnace  conditions. 

Also,  the  administration  should  find  some  way  of  unclogging 
hallways  and  sweeping  away  the  rif-raf  that  congeals  in  mindlessly 
blabbering  masses  in  corridor  sectors  near  doors  and  restrooms. 

If  the  latter  cleansing  can  be  accomplished,  at  least  teachers  could 
open  their  classroom  doors  and  afford  themselves  a  small  break  from 
the  sweatboxes  rooms  have  turned  into. 

If  something  is  not  done  soon  to  break  heat’s  scorching  strangle¬ 
hold  on  the  upper  floors  of  Building  A,  students  may  give  up  hope 
of  finding  adequate  learning  conditions  at  DuPage  and  trek  else¬ 
where  in  search  of  a  better  academic  environment  in  which  one 
worries  about  grades  and  assignments  instead  of  heat  stroke. 

Letter 


Terminals  needed 


To  the  Editor: 

The  need  for  improvement  in  the 
computer  science  department  at  the 
College  of  DuPage  is  tremendous. 
Approximately  600  students  in  the 
program  are  expected  to  “share”  38 
terminals,  which  they  can  use  for 
one-hour  intervals.  Usually,  one  must 
stand  by  at  least  a  half  hour  to  gain 
access  to  a  terminal;  however,  it’s  not 
unusual  to  wait  for  as  long  as  three 
hours. 

Since  batch  processing  is  used,  the 
student  must  wait  at  least  one-half 
hour  and  up  to  24  hours  before 
receiving  a  printout  of  the  submitted 
program.  In  addition,  the  many 
“crashes”  that  occur  toward  the  end  of 
the  quarter  compound  the  inconve¬ 
nience. 

To  help  alleviate  this  problem,  the 
college  ccould  schedule  one  hour  of 
optional  lab  time  for  each  hour  the  class 
meets  per  week.  For  example,  if  a  class 
convenes  three  times  a  week  for  one 
hour,  then  three  hours  of  lab  time 
would  be  allotted  for  that  class. 

A  second  solution  would  be  to 
purchase  another  computer.  According 
to  the  financial  report  in  the  fall 
quarterly,  the  school  had  an  excess  of 


$3  million.  For  approximately  $250,000, 
the  college  could  purchase  a  new 
computer  system  which  could  service 
an  additional  40  students  at  a  time.  It 
could  be  set  up  on-line,  which  means 
the  student  could  process  and  check  his 
program  for  errors  before  getting  a 
print  out,  saving  the  school  paper,  the 
student  time  and  providing  a  better 
education. 

Dwayne  Flint,  Glendale  Heights 


Letter  policy 


The  Courier  welcomes  all  letters  to  the 
editor.  Reactions  from  students,  staff  and 
community  can  be  valuable  as  a  megaphone 
for  student  interests,  providing  new  ideas 
and  keeping  staff  members  on  their  toes. 

Letters,  which  may  not  exceed  500  words, 
may  be  dropped  off  or  sent  to  the  Courier 
Barn,  the  white  structure  on  the  hill  im¬ 
mediately  east  of  Building  J  10  days  prior 
to  publication. 

These  letters  will  be  edited  only  for  style 
and  grammar,  and  may  be  cut  to  size  when 
necessary. 

All  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the 
writer  may  reguest  to  have  his  name  with¬ 
held. 


Talking  transfer 


Don  Dame 


The  purpose  of  “Talking  Transfer”  is 
to  provide  students  with  information 
about  transferring  to  a  four-year  college 
or  university. 

During  the  year,  we  will  be 
discussing  such  topics  as  rumors  about 
transferring;  how  to  go  about  selecting 
a  transfer  school;  conversation  tapes 
with  former  students  who  have 
transferred  to  a  four-year  college  or 
university;  the  Advising  Center  at  CD; 
transfer  information  resources  at  CD; 
Transfer  Student  Day  programs  at 
four-year  schools;  the  value  of  an  A  A  or 
AS  degree  for  transferring  and  many 
other  relevant  issues. 

THE  ADVISING  CENTER,  A2012, 
and  the  Planning  Information  Center 
for  Students  (PICS)  in  the  Learning 
Resource  Center,  contain  a  number  of 
helpful  resources  for  students  thinking 
about  transferring  to  a  four-year  college 
or  university.  Both  of  these  facilities 
have  on  file  transfer  handbooks  from 
some  four-year  schools,  college  cata¬ 
logs,  applications,  and  other  materials. 

Representatives  from  four-year  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  visit  CD  during 
the  year  to  provide  information  about 
their  schools  and  answer  questions. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
students  to  receive  specific  information 
about  various  four-year  schools.  The 


college  “reps”  meet  with  students  in 
the  second  entrance  from  the  west  end 
on  the  second  floor  of  Building  A. 

The  schedule  of  college  “reps” 
visitations  can  be  found  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Job  Opportunity  Bulletin 
published  by  the  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  Office.  The  bulletin  can  be 
picked  up  outside  K134,  the  counselors’ 
offices  in  Building  A;  the  Advising 
Center,  A2012;  across  from  the  Food 
Service  areas,  A 1106,  or  outside  the 
Learning  Lab/Skills  Center,  A3M. 

THOSE  STUDENTS  PLANNING 
to  transfer  to  a  four-year  college  or 
university  for  fall  1982  should  apply 
early.  Last  year,  a  number  of  four-year 
schools  “closed”  admissions  earlier 
than  the  admission  dealine  dates  stated 
in  their  catalogs.  Early  application  also 
is  advisable  for  those  students  in  need 
of  financial  aid  or  residence  hall 
(dormitory)  housing. 

In  the  next  column,  I  will  relay 
suggestions  and  perceptions  from 
former  CD  students  that  I  gained 
during  my  recent  trips  to  Southern 
Illinois  University,  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Illinois  State  and  West¬ 
ern  Illinois.  I  will  also  pass  on 
information  from  deans  and  department 
representatives  from  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  schools. 


A  quick  look  backward 


During  the  second  week  ot  classes  at 
CD  in  1967,  the  Courier  reported  that 
twice  as  many  males  were  at  the  college 
as  females. 

Some  150  of  these  were  veterans  on 
the  GI  bill.  The  six  members  of  the  first 
CD  cheerleading  squad  had  ordered 
their  costumes  of  green  skirts  and  gold 
sweaters  but  until  they  arrived,  they 
made  do  wearing  blue  sweaters  and 
white  shorts. 

The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  CD  students  in  Oct.,  1968  seemed  to 
be,  “Is  10  minutes  enough  time 
between  classes?”  With  classes  meeting 


at  so  many  diverse  points  in  the 
county,  the  answer  seemed  to  be  “No.” 
The  Student  Center  that  year  was 
located  at  Glen  Briar  Country  Club, 
Route  53  and  Butterfield  Road. 

The  CD  football  team  took  its  first 
airplane  flight  in  Oct.,  1969  when  the 
players  and  coaches  were  greeted  by 
snow  on  the  ground  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Soft  drink  and  candy  machines  had  yet 
to  be  installed  at  the  college,  and 
students  complained  about  having  to 
subsist  on  cheese  sandwiches  and  milk. 


Opinions  expressed  in  the  Courier  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. 

The  Courier  is  a  member  of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Association, 
the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and  the  Illinois  Community  College  Journalism 
Association 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  the  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  offices 
are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg 
Telephone  858-2800,  ext.  2379or  2113. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Deadline  for  ads  is  one  week  prior 
to  publication.  5  p.m.  the  preceding  Friday 
for  routine  announcements. 

The  college  is  located  at  Lambert  Road 
and  22nd  Street.  Glen  Ellyn.  IL  60137. 
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College  update 

- A  brief  look  at  what  s  happening  at  community  colleges  and  four-year  schools  across  the  country. 


An  inspection  of  all  campus  buildings  is  planned 
at  Auburn  [Ala.]  University  after  preliminary 
tests  indicated  the  presence  of  asbestos,  a  cancer- 
causing  substance,  in  the  ceilings  of  several  of  the 
structures.  .  .Police  at  Auburn  have  received  a 
$40,000  state  grant  designed  to  help  combat  the  in¬ 
crease  in  drunk  driving  on  the  campus.  Some  400 
cases  have  already  been  reported  this  year,  99  per¬ 
cent  of  them  involving  college  students.  .  .The  stu¬ 
dent  government  at  Auburn  has  recommended  the 
establishment  of  an  escort  service  following  the  at¬ 
tack  on  three  co-eds  at  the  university.  A  number 
of  other  Southern  schools,  including  Georgia  Tech 
and  the  University  of  Alabama,  offer  such  a 
service,  which  involves  providing  transportation 
for  female  students  on  campus. 

Some  60  faculty  members  at  Thornton 
Community  College,  South  Holland,  Ill.,  attended 
a  recent  board  of  trustees  meeting  to  protest 
stalled  negotiations  over  a  new  contract.  .  .An 
editorial  in  the  Thornton  newspaper  the  Courier 
complains  about  the  school’s  policy  of  allowing 
faculty  members  to  park  their  cars  in  the  student 
parking  lot  while  slapping  students  with  $15  fines 
when  they  try  to  use  the  spaces  set  aside  for  the 
instructors. 

At  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  Los 
Angeles,  a  monthly  newsletter  for  the  school’s 
18,000  commuter  students  has  been  launched,  with 
the  aim  of  getting  them  involved  in  campus 
activities.  Supporters  of  the  newsletter,  called  the 


Parking  Lot  Press,  contend  that  other  university 
publications,  including  the  Daily  Trojan  newspa¬ 
per,  fail  to  adequately  inform  commuters  about 
campus  activities  or  encourage  them  to  attend  the 
events. 

Northern  Illinois  University  (DeKalb)  has  found 
itself  at  the  receiving  end  of  a  $178,000  lawsuit 
filed  by  Continental  Telephone  for  alleged 
non-payment  of  calls  made  by  individuals  illegally 
using  the  university  credit  card  numbers.  .  .While 
universities  in  the  Midwest  may  experience  a  25  to 
35  percent  decrease  in  enrollment  over  the  next  10 
to  15  years,  Northern  is  expected  to  undergo  only  a 
slight  decline,  according  to  a  recent  report  by  the 
National  Association  of  Governing  Boards  for 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

Six  rapes  have  plagued  the  campus  of  San 
Francisco  State  University  in  the  last  five  months. 
Three  of  the  attacks  took  place  as  night  students 
were  walking  from  school  to  their  cars.  The  campus 
newspaper  Golden  Gater,  in  an  editorial,  criticized 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety  for  not  publicizing 
the  incidents  until  after  the  sixth  sexual  assault 
took  place.  .  .SF  State  professors  are  having 
difficulty  finding  a  place  to  sit  when  not  in  class. 
The  reason?  The  school  has  1,450  instructors  but 
only  1,050  desks  to  accommodate  them,  with  most 
faculty  members  sharing  an  office  with  at  least  one 
other  individual,  sometimes  with  two  or  more. 

Engineering  students  at  Arizona  State  Univer¬ 
sity  are  finding  it  tough  to  be  graduated  on  time. 


In  fact,  only  10  percent  of  all  students  who  enroll 
in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Applied  Sciences 
as  freshmen  earn  a  degree  in  four  years,  according 
to  a  study  by  the  university’s  Management  and 
Financial  Analysis  Office.  In  an  effort  to  reverse 
this  trend,  ASU  has  raised  admissions  standards 
while  urging  high  school  seniors  with  engineering 
as  an  occupational  goal  to  take  advanced  math  and 
science  classes  before  entering  college.  ASU 
officials  claim  that  students  are  leaving  high  school 
with  deficiencies  in  these  subject  areas,  necessita¬ 
ting  the  teaching  of  remedial  material  at  the 
university  level.  .  .ASU  expects  state  approval  this 
month  for  a  doctoral  program  in  exercise  science 
that  would  focus  on  physiology  and  body 
mechanisms  combined  with  the  psychology  (stress) 
aspects  of  exercise  and  sport. 

The  suspension  of  a  homosexual  from  Delta 
Sigma  Phi  fraternity  at  Michigan  State  University 
has  been  upheld  by  the  school’s  president.  An 
order  by  MSU  President  M.  Cecil  Mackey 
overturned  a  ruling  by  a  campus  judicial  board 
requiring  the  fraternity  to  reinstate  the  student. 
Mackey  said  that  since  social  fraternities  and 
sororities  are  considered  independent  of  the 
university,  they  are  not  covered  by  MSU’s  ban  on 
sexual  discrimination.  For  instance,  he  pointed  out, 
they  are  allowed  to  operate  as  single-sex 
organizations.  Thus,  they  also  do  not  fall  under  the 
school’s  policy  outlawing  discrimination  based  on 
an  individual’s  sexual  preference. 


Speak  &  be  seen 


Cautious  students  wary  after  Tylenol  scare 


How  has  the  recent  Tylenol  scare 
affected  your  medicine-taking  habits? 

Brad  Campbell,  Wheaton: 
“We  don’t  use  Tylenol  so  it 
really  didn’t  affect  our  fam¬ 
ily” 

Lynn  Bondson,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“It  hasn’t  altered  my  drug 
intake  because  I  rarely  am  in 
need  of  any  medicine.” 

Brian  McKenna,  Winfield: 
“It  was  really  frightening 
because  of  someone  dying  of 
the  poisoning  right  in  my 
neighborhood.” 

Phil  Lewis,  Carol  Stream: 


“We  don’t  use  Tylenol  in  our 
house,  and  now  we  won’t.” 


Pat  Carlson 


Pat  Carlson,  Downers 
Grove:  “I  used  to  take 
Tylenol,  but  not  any  more.  I 
took  it  for  everything  because 
I’m  allergic  to  aspirin.” 

Bruce  West,  Downers 
Grove:  “I  never  really  took  it 
to  begin  with  but  I  sure  won’t 
now.” 

Kenneth  Kaiser:  “It  hasn’t. 
I  still  take  aspirin  for  head¬ 
aches.  I  even  still  take 
extra-strength  Tylenol  on  oc¬ 
casion.” 

Margaret  Hyde:  “I  still  take 
aspirin  and  over-the-counter 
drugs.” 


Cindy  Durbin,  Lisle:  “I  quit 
taking  Tylenol.” 


Roxane  Smeeth,  Naperville: 
“I  don’t  take  as  much  as  I 
used  to.  I’m  afraid  to  take  any 
medicine,  especially  capsules.” 

Jim  Spratt,  Wheaton:  “It’s 
worried  me  to  take  anything  at 
all  for  my  cold.” 

Parker  Martyn,  Wheaton: 
“The  situation  makes  me 
wonder  how  safe  sill  the  other 
products  are.” 

Scott  Miller,  Lombard:  “It 
really  hasn’t.  I  try  not  to  take 
medicine  unless  it’s  prescribed 
by  a  doctor.  It  has  made  me 
more  aware  that  pills  might  be 
safer  than  capsules.” 


'Higher 

education 

permeates 

colleges 


Higher  education  has  a  different 
meaning  to  many  students  across  the 
country  than  it  does  to  college 
administrators  and  it  is  causing  major 
headaches  for  many  in  the  academic 
field. 

Alcohol,  and  the  destructive  behavior 
it  ferments,  is  getting  more  and  more 
common  among  those  attending  univer¬ 
sities  and  the  results  of  this  trend 
are  becoming  increasingly  costly. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  noted  that  several 
colleges  report  that  over  80  percent  of 
the  vandalism  on  their  premises  is 
booze  related. 

ALSO,  THE  STORY  indicated  that 
the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
people  age  18  to  24  was  traffic 
acccidents  due  to  drunk  driving. 

Other  figures  prominent  in  the 
survey  indicated  that  5.6  percent  of 
students  attending  colleges  polled 
needed  treatment  for  alcohol  abuse  and 
that  2.3  percent  of  students  left  college 
because  of  liquor. 

One  administrator,  however,  thinks 
the  feeling  of  rapid  growth  in  white 
lightening  consumption  by  students  is 
false. 

“It  is  interesting  that  administrators 
think  that  excessive  inebriation  is  up,” 
Gerado  M.  Gonzales,  alcohol  researcher 
and  educator  commented.  “But  I 
wonder  whether  it  is  simply  their  own 
heightened  sensibility  or  what  is 


actually  happening.” 

GONZALES  THINKS  THAT  the 
schools  are  seeing  the  problem  more 
clearly  because  of  the  tough  economic 
times  the  nation  is  in. 

“When  the  universities  have  to  fix 
damaged  toilets  and  broken  windows,” 
Gonzales  mentioned,  “when  they  see 
that  attrition  is  related  to  alcohol  use, 
when  they  begin  to  see  that  excessive 
drinking  is  having  a  negative  effect  on 
institutional  life,  they  start  to  have  a 
greater  concern  for  this  problem.” 


Education 

By  Dan  Cassidy 


Gonzales  noted,  however,  that  over 
88  percent  of  collegians  he  talked  to 
drank,  and  that  polls  elsewhere  put  the 
figure  somewhere  near  95  percent. 

THE  CHRONICLE  PIECE  pointed 
out  that  most  college  bigwigs  feel  that 
moralistic  and  authoritarian  approaches 
to  get  students  not  to  imbibe  are 
fruitless,  so  the  administrators  are 
attacking  the  problem  in  the  only  way 
they  see  possible,  which  is  to  educate 
the  drinkers  about  the  effects  and 
consequences  of  alcohol  use. 

Many  schools  are  also  setting  down 
guidelines  for  liquor  consumption  on 
campus,  especially  at  athletic  and 
social  events. 


Rutgers  University  prohibits  blatant 
alcohol  use  at  any  gathering  and  forces 
the  hosts  to  provide  ample  quantities  of 
non-intoxicating  beverages  and  to 
display  them  with  the  same  vigor  with 
which  they  promote  booze. 

Another  entity  fighting  the  drinking 
problem  is  called  Bacchus,  a  non-profit 
organization  which  informss  students 
about  responsible  alcohol  usage 
through  scholar-run  task  forces. 

THE  GROUP  ACKNOWLEDGES 
that  “young  people  have  always 
indulged  in  drinking  and  probably 
always  will.  We  encourage  moderation 
in  the  use  of  liquor  among  students  who 
drink  and  respect  for  the  choice  of 
people  who  abstain.” 

Other  persons,  such  as  the  head  of 
Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity,  feel 
education  and  treatment  are  the  only 
way  to  help  ease  the  problem. 

“If  there  is  one  problem  I  would  love 
to  solve,”  the  president  remarked,  “it 
would  be  the  alcohol  abuse  trouble  on 
our  campuses.” 

Alcohol  experts  note,  however,  that 
education  and  treatment  alone  are  not 
enough. 

One  such  professor  declared  that  just 
because  students  knew  more  about 
alcohol  does  not  mean  they  will 
straighten  out. 

“That  is  because  the  drinking 
mentally  is  too  far  ingrained,”  he 
stated. 
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Problem-solver  Schindler 


Trustee  contemplates  success 


JAMES  SCHINDLER,  MEMBER  of  CD's  Board  of  Trustees,  defines 
success  as  something  difficult  to  maintain  unless  one  is  persistent  in 
working  at  it  while  striving  to  learn  something  new  every  day.  Schindler 
is  executive  vice-president  of  McDonald’s  Corp. 

COURIER  nhoto  bv  Brian  O’Mahonev 


_ By  GINNI  FRESHOUR _ 

“There  is  no  true  success,”  said  the 

very  successful  businessman  over  his 
glass  of  chablis.  “You  can  only  hold 
onto  success  for  a  period  of  time. 

“It’s  like  the  scent  of  a  rose,”  he 
continued.  “Pretty  soon  it’s  gone.  You 
have  to  keep  growing  roses  to  keep 
having  success.” 

That,  in  essence,  seems  to  be  the 
secret  of  James  Schindler’s  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Executive  vice  president  of  the 
McDonald’s  Corp.,  Schindler  has  been 
with  the  company  since  1958,  and  is  its 
third-longest  employed  person. 

In  addition,  he  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  College  of  DuPage  and 
heads  the  building  and  construction 
committee. 

A  rather  austere  appearance  is 
softened  by  blue  eyes  and  a  broad 
smile.  Impeccably  dressed,  he  sports  a 
diamond-studded  ring  complete  with 
golden  arches  —  a  token  of  longevity  in 
his  company. 

A  major  heart  attack  last  January 
caused  this  quiet-spoken  man  to  realize 
how  important  his  life  is  to  him.  He 
recovered,  and  that,  he  remarked,  was 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
him. 

And  how  does  he  assess  friendship? 

“A  friend  is  someone  who  will  bail  me 
out  when  I’m  in  serious  trouble,”  he 
stressed.  “He  won’t  ask  why  I  did 
something.  He  loves  me  no  matter 
what,  for  myself,  and  not  for  what  I 
have.” 

Trust  is  a  major  element  of 
friendship.  Schindler  went  on  to  say. 

Schindler  believes  one  doesn’t  know 
what  kind  of  friend  a  person  is  until  he 
violates  a  trust.  But  it’s  a  risk  one 
takes. 

“You  don’t  question  a  friend,”  he 
maintained. 

In  spite  of  his  professional  ac¬ 
complishments, '"Schindler  most  wants 


to  be  remembered  as  a  friend  himself. 
In  his  own  estimation,  he  has  not  done 
anything  remarkable.  He  wants  people 
to  recall  that  he  helped  them  with  their 
problems  and  was  available  to  them  in 
their  need. 

ONE  OF  THE  biggest  problems  in 
relationships,  he  believes,  is  that  people 
try  to  improve  each  other. 


“The  only  person  you  can  improve  is 
yourself,”  he  stated. 

That  goes  for  marriage,  too.  He 
laments  the  disintegration  of  marriage 
today,  asserting  that  it  is  a  commit¬ 
ment  not  only  to  the  spouse  but  also  to 
the  “Man  upstairs.  If  you  break  your 
commitment  to  Him,  you  have  nothing 
left,”  he  opined. 

Schindler  not  only  bears  an  uncanny 
resemblance  to  Teddy  Roosevelt,  with 
his  wire-rimmed  glasses,  but  he  also 
shares  some  of  that  great  president’s 
pastimes.  He  has  hunted  big  game  in 
Rhodesia  (now  Zimbabwe)  and  Alaska, 
and  has  deep-sea  fished  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  Canada.  Among  his 
prizes  have  been  an  elephant,  two  bears 
and  a  cape  buffalo.  His  souvenirs 
include  heads  and  rugs  from  such 
varied  animals  as  zebra,  leopard,  sable, 
antelope  and  baboon.  He  once  shot  a 
mongoose  and  a  cobra  in  Thailand. 

This  accomplished  businessman- 
hunter  also  includes  his  job  among 
hobbies.  He  is  an  engineer  who  enjoys 
understanding  how  things  work,  wants 
to  know  why  they  disfunction,  and 
receives  great  satisfaction  from  solving 
problems. 

SCHINDLER  IS  THE  father  of 
three  children  —  Jill,  22,  Karl,  24,  and 
Mark  27,  who  is  an  air-traffic  controller 
at  Ft.  Campbell,  KY.  His  three-year-old 
granddaughter,  Holly,  is  Mark  s  child. 

It  was  when  one  of  his  sons  attended 
CD  and  commented  that  it  had  a 
less-than-college  atmostphere  that 
Schindler  began  to  wonder  what  could 
be  done  to  upgrade  the  physical 
environment  of  the  school.  Later,  while 
taking  an  aesthetics  course  at  the 
college,  he  was  approached  about  the 
possibility  of  serving  on  the  board.  He 
was  still  curious  about  the  physical 
plant  and  how  decisions  were  made 
about  building  and  design.  He  thought 
his  background  in  engineering  would 
enable  him  to  make  a  contribution. 
Since  coming  on  the  board,  he  has 
served  on  the  building  and  finance 
committee,  striving  to  get  the  most 
efficient  facilities  for  the  taxpayers 
money. 


He  has  overseen  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  new  physical 
education  facility  and  the  $19  million 
Student  Resource  Center.  He  is  anxious 
for  work  on  the  fine  arts  building  to 
progress  quickly. 

THE  PE  STRUCTURE  will  demon¬ 
strate  Schindler’s  concern  that  it  be 
just  as  advantageous  to  one  part  of  the 
department  as  to  another. 

“When  you  are  in  a  family,  you  don’t 
give  one  member  the  highest-quality 
gifts,  and  another  only  half-rate 
presents,”  he  said.  “You  have  to 
consider  all  members  of  the  family  and 
give  them  equality  in  goods  and 
services,”  he  maintained. 

Schindler  would  like  to  see  the 
physical  education  complex  become  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
with  its  two  swimming  pools  —  one 
Olympic  sized  and  one  for  diving  — 
handball  courts,  track  and  football 
fields,  fieldhouse  and  auditorium. 

UNDER  HIS  CREATIVE  guidance, 
the  original  plan  for  the  110,000- 
square-foot  complex  increased  to 
130,000  square  feet.  The  facility,  when 
finished,  will  have  cost  taxpayers  over 
$9.7  million,  according  to  the  trustee. 
But  it  is  money  that  they  have  already 
paid,  and  he  insists  that,,  as  much  as 
possible,  they  get  the  best  for  their  tax 
dollars. 

Another  structure  this  talented  man 
has  helped  plan  is  the  $1  million 
bookstore.  This  will  be  paid  for  not  by 
county  taxes  but  by  students  them¬ 
selves,  in  buying  books  and  the 
many  other  items  available  for 
purchase.  In  this  way,  the  students 
help  pay  for  something  that  benefits 
them,  both  now  and  in  the  future,  since 
many  community  members  continue 
throught  the  years  to  take  courses  at 
CD. 

BESIDES  USING  ITS  property  to 
full  advantage,  Schindler  believes  that 
one  of  CD’s  greatest  contributions 
would  be  to  make  it  the  best 
educational  facility  possible. 

“DuPage  County  is  considered  the 
most  affluent  county  in  Illinois,”  he 
pointed  out.  “Why  shouldn  t  its 
community  college  provide  the  best 
education  for  its  young  people?” 

He  thinks  that  CD  is  developing  a 
better  awareness  of  the  community 
through  the  open  college  concept.  That 
isn’t  altogether  without  problems,  he 
cautions.  It  is  involving  the  college  in 
some  real  estate  functions,  such  as 
rental  and  design  of  classroom  and 
laboratory  space  outside  the  college. 
Then  there  is  the  matter  of  monitoring 
the  use  and  whereabouts  of  expensive 
college  equipment  such  as  computers. 
Personal  and  corporate  integrity  are 
important  in  making  the  open  college 
concept  a  practical  program,  he  noted. 

SCHINDLER  WAS  BORN  and 
reared  in  Berwyn  and  Cicero  and 
presently  resides  in  Naperville.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1941  with  a  degree  in 
engineering.  He  served  in  World  War 
II  where  his  skill  in  photographic 
reproduction  was  valuable  to  the 
government. 

Before  working  at  McDonalds,  he 
was  employed  at  International  Harvest¬ 
er  as  a  machine  designer,  at  Thor 
Washing  Machine  Co.,  and  as  chief 
engineer  at  Leitener  Equipment  Co.,  a 
producer  of  kitchen  equipment. 

The  life-long  Chicago  resident  encour¬ 
ages  young  CD  students  to  get  some 
education  in  law  and  accounting  “so 
they  can  protect  themselves.” 

His  advice  to  everyone  is,  “Learn  to 
laugh  at  yourself.” 

What  else  makes  him  laugh? 

“A  good  joke,”  he  said. 


BETTY  CARSON  FIELDS 

MEMBER  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  BOARD  OF  LECTURESHIP 

WILL  PRESENT  A  FREE  LECTURE  ENTITLED 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE: 

THE  SIMPLE  THEOLOGY  OF  JESUS 
AT  THE  GLENBARD  SOUTH  HIGH  SCHOOL 

PARK  BLVD.  JUST  NORTH  OF  BUTTERFIELD  RD. 

SUNDAY  ■  OCTOBER  17th  -  3PM 

SPONSORED  BY  FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  SCIENTIST,  GLEN  ELLYN 

CHILD  CARE  PROVIDED  -  AMPLE  PARKING 

ADHERENCE  TO  THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS  LIBERATES 
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'Jury'  should 


be  hung 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

It  is  hard  to  figure  out  what 

kind  of  audience  the  makers  of 
“I,  the  Jury”  were  aiming  for 
when  they  released  this  film  to 
the  public  two  weeks  ago. 

Granted,  a  little  bit  of 
everything  is  in  this  venture; 
lots  of  T  and  A,  explicit, 
stomach-curling  voilence,  ma¬ 
cho  men  and  ravishing  women. 
In  other  words,  this  is  not  a 
movie  that  can  easily  be 
compared  to  something  like, 
“The  Adventures  of  Andy 
Hardy.” 

THE  STAR  OF  this  detec- 
drama  is  Armand  Assante, 
who,  in  this  film  looks  like  he 
was  graduated  from  the  A1 
Pacino  school  of  acting.  He 
plays  Mike  Hammer,  author 
Mickey  Spillane’s  crime-bust¬ 
ing  private  eye. 

Assante’s  interpretation  of 


his  role  seems  to  be  a  hybrid;  a 
sort  of  cross  between  TV’s 
“Baretta”  and  a  half-dozen  or 
so  other  fictional  sleuths.  He  is 
also  a  tad  too  polished  and 
neat  in  his  physical  appear- 
ence.  In  Spillane’s  Mike 
Hammer  novel  series,  the  title 
character  is  a  drunkard  with  a 
poor  sense  of  tact.  The  film 
version  of  Hammer  looks  as 
though  he  was  a  television 
commercial  actor  prior  to 
becoming  a  high-priced  private 
investigator. 

At  any  rate,  Hammer  be¬ 
comes  involved  in  a  case  that 
obsesses  him  throughout  the 
picture.  An  old  friend  of  his  is 
gunned  down  in  a  decrepit 
two-room  apartment.  When 
Hammer  hears  of  this  and 
checks  out  the  scene  of  the 
murder,  he  privately  vows  that 
justice  will  be  served. 


AFTER  QUIZZING  HIS 

late  buddy’s  wife,  the  detective 
finds  out  that  his  friend  (who 
had  his  left  arm  amputated 
during  the  Vietnam  War)  was 
attending  a  sex  clinic  outside 
New  York. 

Movie 

Review 

From  here,  the  plot  becomes 
extremely  unintelligible.  It 
seems  that  the  chief  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  clinic  was 
somehow  involved  in  the 
killing  and  she  in  turn  is  linked 
with  organized  crime.  To 
further  complicate  the  story¬ 
line,  the  murder  investigation 
is  being  covered  up  by  the 
local  police  department,  while 
the  CIA  also  adds  its  presence. 


In  many  instances  during 
the  film,  this  story  takes  a 
back  seat  to  the  grotesque  acts 
of  violence  that  seem  to  occur 
every  10  minutes. 

One  point  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  this  movie  is  the 
amount  of  beautiful  women 
featured.  Hammer’s  private 
secretary,  Velda  (Laurene 
Landon)  steals  most  of  the 
scenes  she  is  in  with  her 
beauty  and  personality.  She  is 
madly  in  love  with  her 
employer  but  unfortunately  for 
her,  Hammer  is  busy  scoring 
points  with  the  sex  clinic  boss 
(Barbera  Carrera).  There  is 
also  a  brief  orgy  scene  in  which 
more  stunning  women  fill  the 
screen.  No  recent  films  other 
than  perhaps  the  James  Bond 
flicks  feature  more  good-look¬ 
ing  women  than  this  one. 


MINI  REVIEW 


MY  FAVORITE  YEAR 


Television's  Colden 
Age  is  fondly  remem¬ 
bered  in  this  backstage 
story  of  a  comedy 
program  modeled  after  "Your 
Show  of  Shows."  The  wobbly 
satire  is  constructed  around  a 
hectic,  overdone,  screenplay 
concerning  the  frantic  efforts  to 
get  a  faded,  drunken,  Errol 
Flynn-like  actor  (Peter  O'Toole) 
to  perform  live  on  the  show. 
O'Toole's  sleek,  bigger-than-life 
performance  is  the  best  thing 
going  in  this  otherwise  un¬ 
convincing  workout  Mark  Linn- 
Baker  and  Joseph  Bologna  co- 
star.  (PC) 


Directors 
differ  on 
audition 

methods 

\ _ 


By  MOIRA  LEEN 

Many  theatrical  productions 
are  on  tap  for  the  1982-83 
school  year  at  College  of 
DuPage  and  those  auditioning 
for  key  parts  must  often  meet 
a  number  of  requirements  that 
vary  with  the  individual 
director. 

Most  tryouts  are  open  to  all 
students  at  CD  and  to 
community  members  in  the 
school  district.  Special  projects 
such  as  “American  Buffalo” 
are  not  cast  from  students  or 
area  residents  and  are  adver¬ 
tised  as  such.  Dates  and  times 
for  auditions  are  available  in 
local  newspapers,  on  notices 
around  campus  and  from  the 
Performing  Arts  Office. 

DIFFERENT  DIRECTORS 
have  varying  techniques  for 
running  their  auditions.  Some 


have  call  backs  while  others 
make  a  decision  after  an  initial 
viewing  of  would-be  thespians. 

Craig  Berger,  an  instructor 
of  acting  and  directing  at  CD, 
tries  to  design  an  audition 
"that  will  reveal  the  ability  of 
the  actor  to  handle  the  part.” 

Berger  has  directed  over  75 
dramatic  productions  and  con¬ 
tends  that,  “all  directors  have 
different  ways  of  finding  the 
right  person  for  the  role, 
including  cold  reading,  impro¬ 
visation,  prepared  reading, 
singing  and  moving  exercises. 

“WE  HAVE  A  very  open 
drama  department  here,”  not¬ 
ed  Berger.  “We  try  to  get 
students  in  as  many  roles  as 
possible.  Sometimes,  a  play 
will  call  for  an  80-year-old  man 
and  we  have  to  use  some  of  our 
community  talent.” 


Berger  feels  that  young 
people  who  try  to  play  much 
older  parts  learn  bad  habits. 

Unless  announced  well  in 
advance,  no  pre-casting  is  done 
at  CD.  Occasionally,  a  difficult 
major  character  will  be  per¬ 
formed  by  a  seasoned  actor 
and  no  student  or  area  resident 
is  chosen  for  that  role. 

“WORKING  WITH  A  vet¬ 
eran  often  becomes  a  learning 
experience  for  the  other  cast 
members,”  pointed  out  Rich¬ 
ard  Holgate,  director  of  per¬ 
forming  arts  and  instructor  of 
theater  and  interior  design. 

A  new  option  is  open  to 
students  who  get  major  roles 
in  plays.  They  may  enroll  in 
Theater  120,  which  involves  an 
evaluation  by  the  director  of 
the  show  and  one  other  person 


of  their  choice.  They  then 
receive  a  grade  for  their 
performance. 

AUDITIONS  FOR  the  play 
“Sticks  and  Bones”  by  David 
Rabe  will  be  held  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  Oct.  27  and  28, 
at  7  p.m.  in  the  Studio 
Theater,  M108. 

Berger  offers  some  hints  for 
prospective  actors  and  actress¬ 
es. 

“First,  have  a  positive  mind 
set.  Be  willing  to  work,  listen 
and  take  on  responsibility.  A 
good  attitude  has  often  been 
chosen  over  talent.  Second, 
don’t  get  discouraged  and  quit 
after  one  audition.  Try  out  for 
as  many  productions  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  part  that  fits  may  be 
waiting  in  the  wings.” 


Rodney  Dangerfield 


"I  don't  get  no  respect! 

I  make  o  deposit. . .  this  guy's  making 
a  withdrawal-including  my  Pilot  pen." 

"It's  almost  criminal  how  people  go  for  my  Pilot  Fineliner  Why7  Its 
fine  point  writes  through  carbons.  And  Pilot  charges  only 
for  it.  People  get  their  hands  on  it  and  forget  it  s  my 
pen.  I  got  no  pen.  And  no  respect! 

People  go  nuts  over  my  Pilot  Razor 
Point  too.  It  writes  with  an  extra 
fine  line  Its  metal  collar  helps  ^ 

keep  the  point  from  going 


[PILOT] 


fine  point  marker  pens 

People  take  to  a  Pilot  like  it's  their  own. 


squish.  For  only  89=  they 
should  buy  their  own  pen- 
and  show  some  respect  for 
my  property." 


DuPage  College 

OPTICAL 

PROGRAM 


REGULAR 

PRICE 


GLASSES 

•Includes  all  fashion  and 
designer  frames 

•Includes  plastic, 
glass  and 
oversize  lenses 

•Includes  tints, 
engravings  and 
lens  painting 


ALL  PROFESSIONAL  For  Eyeglasses 
FEES  and  SERVICES  and  Contacts 


■TRY  SOFT  CONTACTS  FREE  in  our  office - - 

NOW  AVAILABLE:  OPTICAL 

O  Soft  Contacts  To  Correct  Astigmatism 
OBifocal  Soft  Contacts  OTinted  Soft  Contacts 


O  Extended  Wear  Soft  Contacts 
The  Contacts  you  can  sleep  in. 


•CHICAGO 
29  E.  MADISON 
346-8478  SUITE  206 
•AURORA  892-801C 
•  BOLINGBROOK  739-3141 
•BUFFALO  GROVE  541-6320 
•ELGIN  695-3038 
•ELK  GROVE  893-7660 


EVANSTON  864-3636 
HANOVER  PARK  837-9440 
JOLIET  729-0405 
KANKAKEE  939-0471 
•NORRIDGE  452-5006 
•OAK  LAWN  423-0787 


LAJ 

Established  1898 


IzCopynght  1982 

•VILLA  PARK  833-9000 
•WAUKEGAN  336-0448 
•WESTMONT  963-3010 
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TV  raids  'Raiders' 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

“Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark.”  'No, 

this  isn’t  the  name  of  the  se¬ 
quel  to  the  world’s  most  successful 
movie.  The  phrase  describes  the 
attempts  of  two  new  TV  series  to 
capitalize  on  the  adventure  film’s 
popularity. 

“Bring  ’Em  Back  Alive”  on  CBS  and 
“Tales  of  the  Gold  Monkey”  on  ABC 
are  hard  to  review  separately.  In  then- 
quest  to  imitate  “Raiders,”  both  series 
have  wound  up  very  similar  to  each 
other. 

HANDSOME,  WISECRACKING 
males  are  the  stars  of  each  show.  As 
they  prance  about  the  jungles  of  the 
South  Pacific  faring  the  late  ’30s, 

Sell  it  with 

Courier 

Want  Ads 


HELP  WANTED:  Part  time  work  available 
for  one  or  two  students,  as  Sales  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  Florida  Spring  Break  Vacation. 
Pay,  Commission  and  a  Free  Trip.  If  you 
are  outgoing  and  enjoy  meeting  people, 
this  job  is  for  you.  Call  soon  (312)  397- 
1665  and  ask  for  Jean  O'Connor  or  write  to 
O’Connor  Travel,  Suite  1-G,  1126  E.  Algon¬ 
quin  Rd.,  Schaumburg,  1L  60195. 


TYPING  done  in  my  home.  Fast,  accurate 
and  reasonable.  Convenient  drop-off  and 
pick-up.  Contact  Jackie  after  4  p.m.  at  462- 
0031. 


LOST:  wedding  ring  set.  Sentimentally  ir- 
replacable.  If  ound,  call  629-7190.  Reward 
will  be  given. 


WILL  DO  TYPING  in  my  home.  Equipped 
with  new  IBM  typewriter.  Call  293-1265. 


EARN  $$$  WHILE  LOSING  WEIGHT.  Want 
outgoing  person  to  use  and/or  sell  Herbalife 
100%  natural  nutritional  program.  Special 
blend  of  14  herbs,  vitamins,  minerals,  oil 
and  protein  formulated  to  burn  off  fat  while 
suppressing  your  appetite.  Lost  10-29  lbs. 
per  month.  100%  money  back  guarantee. 
Outstanding  opportunity  to  earn  money, 
look  good,  feel  great!  Call  Carol,  964-2289 


GARAGE  SALE:  588  Lee  St.,  Glen  Ellyn, 
15th  9-5,  16th  9-1  100  University  students 
books.  Pol  sci,  history,  classics,  501  up.  Old 
books.  1883  Webster  $10.  Records  —  Krei- 
sler,  Martinelli,  Caruso,  Gal  I  i  Curci,  $7  each. 
Much  misc.  old  china,  glassware.  No 
checks. 


neither  is  very  nice  to  anyone  they 
come  in  contact  with,  including  their 
respective  sidekicks.  However,  viewers 
and  led  to  believe  that  under  their  gruff 
exteriors,  these  guys  are  champions  of 
truth,  justice  and  the  American  way. 
(Both  their  adversaries  are  Nazis.)  It’s 
sort  of  an  updated  “Superman”  with 
expensive  sets  and  political  overtones. 

TV  review 

Bruce  Boxleitner  (“Bring  ’Em 
Back”)  and  Stephen  Collins  (“Gold 
Monkey”)  may  be  very  accomplished 
actors,  but  their  roles,  after  their 
appearance  and  a  few  sly  smiles,  aren’t 
that  demanding.  With  what  the  writers 
give  them,  both  men  do  a  believable  job 
portraying  their  characters. 

The  writers  really  butchered  their 
female  counterparts.  Of  course,  the 
shows  have  sexy  women  to  complement 
their  brave  jungle  boys.  Unfortunately, 
neither  female  character  is  given  any 
guts.  As  American  attaches  in  South¬ 
east  Asia,  the  women  act  like  they’re  on 
an  all-expense-paid  vacation.  They’re 
witty,  but  spineless.  They  can’t  wait  to 
butter  up  to  their  leaders,  or  get 
themselves  into  mischief  so  that  the 
guys  can  rescue  them.  Coincidentally, 
both  ladies  wound  up  in  tight,  wet 
clothes  during  each  of  the  premieres.  So 
much  for  personalities. 

Perhaps  the  most  obnoxious  mistake 
of  either  series  occurs  in  “Gold 
Monkey.”  The  producers  gave  their 
Jake  Cutter  lead  character  a  consistent 
companion  named  Jack— a  little  dog 
with  one  eye.  It  seemed  that  at  least 
half  of  the  two-hour  premiere  of  the 
show  was  spent  with  Jake  talking  to 
Jack.  But  Jack  doesn’t  answer.  The 
show  also  opens  and  closes  with  dog 
scenes.  Just  who  is  the  star  of  this 
series? 

THE  SHOWS  AREN’T  all  bad.  They 
both  have  a  lot  of  action  in  exquisite 
settings.  The  sets  of  both  series  are 
extraordinary  acccomplishments  for 
television.  While  both  feature  jungles 
equipped  with  fashionable  bungelows 
and  bars,  “Gold  Monkey”  has  air¬ 
planes,  oceans  and  a  great  volcanic 
island. 

WHICH  ONE  OF  these  series  will  be 
successful?  I’m  betting  on  the  Monkey! 
The  ABC  series  is  more  packed  with 
action  than  its  CBS  counterpart.  In  the 
first  40  minutes  of  the  premiere, 
viewers  saw  a  plane  crash,  two  near 
misses,  a  couple  fights,  a  beheading  and 
a  combat  with  a  deadly  Cobra. 


FALL 

OPEN  HOUSE 
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* 


Illinois  Benedictine  College 

FOUNDED  188/  AS  ST  PROCOPIUS  COLLEGE 

5700  COLLEGE  ROAD  •  LISLE.  ILLINOIS  60532  •  (312)960-1500 


Sunday,  October  17, 1982 
1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Registration  at  Scholl  Science  Center 

□  Refreshments  □  Campus  Tours 

□  Faculty  □  Concert 

□  Coaches  □  Museum 


TWO-PERSON  SHOW  featuring  works  of  David  Harton  (ceramic  sculpture) 
and  Barbara  Harton  (photography)  opens  in  Gallery  (Ml 36)  Sunday,  Oct. 
1 1,  with  reception  scheduled  for  1  to  4  p.m. 


'Endgame'  opens  Oct.  19 

“Endgame,”  a  play  by  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Samuel  Beckett,  will  be 
presented  by  Performing  Arts  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  October  19  through 
23  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Studio  Theater, 

M108. 

Like  his  most  famous  work,  “Waiting 
for  Godot,”  Beckett’s  play  is  a  mixture 
of  broad  comedy,  poetry  and  a 
philosophical  view  of  man’s  isolated 
existence  in  an  uncertain  world. 

Two  characters  —  Hamm  (Christo¬ 
pher  Able  of  Addison),  who  cannot  see 
or  stand,  and  Clov  (Guy  Mount  of 
Hinsdale),  who  cannot  sit  —  seem  to  be 
among  the  final  survivors  of  a 
mysterious  holocaust  that  has  brought 
life  in  the  outside  world  to  an  end. 

Hamm’s  parents,  Nagg  (Craig  Gustaf¬ 
son,  Glendale  Heights)  and  Nell  (Robin 
Clapper,  Westmont),  appear  to  be  the 
only  other  survivors. 

When  the  play  was  first  performed  in 
London  in  1957,  critic  Harold  Hobson 
called  it  “a  magnificent  theatrical 
experience.”  Beckett,  he  noted,  is 
“without  hope  and  without  faith.  But 
not  without  nobility;  not  without 
poetry;  not  without  the  balance  and  the 
beauty  of  rhythm.  .  .  The  dangerously 
simple  dialog  of  “Endgame”  shows  us  a 
mystery  outside  the  grasp  of  any  other 
dramatist  now  writing.” 

Director  Jack  Weiseman  is  the 

Every  Wednesday  at  noon  in  A1002 
and  at  7:30p.m.  in  A1108. 

Free  Film 

October  20 

Marat/Sade 

Directed  by  Peter  Brook,  1967,  115  minutes.  Patrick 
Magee,  Glenda  Jackson,  Ian  Richardson,  The  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company.  A  play  within  a  film  is  the 
daring  experimental  concept  of  this  harrowing  intel¬ 
lectual  experience.  The  film  is  a  chronicle  of  a 
production  reenacting  the  persecution  and  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  mentally  troubled  French  revolutionary 
extremist  Jean-Paul  Marat.  The  performance  is  done 
by  the  inmates  of  a  mental  asylum  under  the  direction 
of  the  asylum’s  noted  inmate  the  Marquis  De  Sade^ 


associate  dean  of  humanities  and  liberal 
arts  at  CD.  Assistant  directors  are  Jill 
Weiseman,  Wheaton,  and  Karen  Daniel¬ 
son,  Wood  Dale. 

Admission  is  $1.  Senior  citizens, 
students,  faculty  and  staff  are  admitted 
free. 


Geis  recital 

Barbara  Geis  of  the  CD  music  faculty 
will  present  a  piano  and  harpsichord 
recital  on  Sunday,  Oct.  24  at  3  p.m.  in 
the  Building  M  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

The  program  will  include  the  Bach 
English  Suite  No.  3  in  G  Minor; 
Brahms  Waltzes,  Op.  39;  Three  Dances 
from  “Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin”  Suite 
by  Ravel;  and  the  Bartok  Rumanian 
Folk  Dances. 

Geis  is  active  in  the  area  as  a  piano 
teacher  and  accompanist.  She  has 
performed  recitals  at  Cantigny,  and  has 
appeared  on  the  Dame  Myra  Hess 
series  at  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
and  as  a  soloist  with  the  Elmhurst 
Symphony.  She  hold  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  in  music  from  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  has  studied 
with  Stanely  Fletcher  and  Robert 
McDowell. 

The  recital  is  open  to  the  public 
without  charge. 
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ABOVE:  CHAPS  LEAP  to  block  field  goal  attempt  by  Illinois  Valley  in 
home  opener.  CD  won  game,  but  bogged  down  in  mid-season.  UPPER 
RIGHT:  DUPAGE  soccer  player  kicks  in  traffic  in  recent  match.  Legmen 
were  sluggish  early  in  season,  but  rallied  in  late  September.  LOWER 
RIGHT:  NETTER  Beth  Huss  sinks  low  to  return  in  backcourt.  Huss  is 
CD’s  number-one  women’s  singles  player  and  helped  squad  to  fast  (4-0) 
start.  BOTTOM:  CD  GOLFER  Paul  Jackson  nine-irons  ball  out  of  sand 
trap.  Jackson  is  part  of  team  which  finished  second  in  contest  at  Glen 
Ellyn  village  links  on  Monday.  Photos  by  Brian  0 ’Mahoney. 
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Real  winners 


While  football  team  has 
been  struggling  with  three 
consecutive  losses,  pom  pon 
squad  members  have  emerg¬ 
ed  as  real  winners  on  field. 
Group  includes  (l-r)  Sanday 
Schulz  of  Glen  Ellyn,  Beth 
Cahill  of  Elmhurst,  Roxane 
Smeeth  of  Naperville,  Bev  Ec- 
ton  of  Downers  Grove,  Sherri 
Anderson  of  Glendale  Heights 
and  Kim  Zotto  of  Bolingbrook. 


Harper  sinks 
gridders  7-0 

Playing  on  a  Fremd  High  School  field 
that  turned  into  a  mud  puddle  during  a 
halftime  downpour,  CD’s  football  team 
fell  to  Harper  College  7-0  Saturday  on  a 
rain-soaked  interception  late  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

The  Chaps,  now  2-4  on  the  season 
(1-3  in  conference  competition)  host 
Thornton  College  at  1  p.m.  tomorrow, 
Oct.  16. 

Tough  defense  by  both  sides  kept  the 
contest  scoreless  in  the  first  half.  The 
Chaparrals  threatened  on  their  first 
possession,  driving  to  a  first  down  at 
the  Harper  21-yard  line  but  an 
interception  two  plays  later  stopped  the 
threat. 

Harper  halted 

In  the  second  quarter.  Harper  was 
halted  once  at  the  DuPage  20-yard  line, 
and  again  when  a  37-yard  field  goal 
attempt  fell  about  20  yards  short. 

Both  teams  combined  for  a  total  of 
three  first  downs  in  the  soggy  third 
quarter,  but  the  Chaps  were  presented 
with  a  good  scoring  opportunity  when 
Harper’s  Brett  Mattews  fumbled  at  the 
Hawks’  25.  The  CD  drive  was  stopped 
at  the  Harper  5-yard  line,  and  a  20-yard 
field  goal  attempt  by  freshman  Matt 
Tilton  of  Yorkville  was  slightly  wide. 

The  only  score  of  the  game  came 
without  benefit  of  a  first  down.  DuPage 
took  possession  of  the  ball  at  its  own  49 
after  a  Harper  punt  with  1:51 
remaining.  On  the  next  play  CD 
freshman  quarterback  Jessie  Schramer 
of  West  Chicago  attempted  a  pass,  but 
the  waterlogged  pigskin  was  picked  off 
by  Harper  defensive  back  Ernie  Hines, 
who  sloshed  55  yards  before  being 
dragged  down  by  sophomore  DuPage 
halfback  Duane  Livingston  of  Glen 
Ellyn  at  the  CD  7.  Three  plays  later 
quarterback  Mike  McPhilliamy  swam 
in  from  three  yards  out  with  only  28 
second  left  on  the  clock. 


SOPHOMORE  MARK  WOODCOCK 

of  Glen  Ellyn  helped  lead  Chaps  to 
recent  victory  over  Rock  Valley  by 
shooting  76.  CD  takes  part  in  Illinois 
Central  Invitational  in  Peoria  today 
and  tomorrow,  Oct.  15  and  16. 


More  first-downs 

DuPage  collected  13  first  downs  to 
Harper’s  nine.  The  Chaps  managed  145 
yards  rushing  on  45  attempts,  but 
Schramer  completed  only  two  of  10 
passes  for  six  yards.  He  was  the  Chaps’ 
leading  rusher,  though,  with  53  yards 
on  14  carries. 

Harper  rushed  38  times  for  93  yards, 
and  completed  nine  of  16  passes  for  85 
yards.  DuPage  sophomore  Willie  Cope¬ 
land  intercepted  his  sixth  pass  of  the 
year  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
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Kickers  on  7-game  streak 


CD’s  soccer  team,  having  outscored 
its  last  seven  opponents  by  a  55-10 
margin  while  compiling  a  10-5-1  record 
and  a  seven-game  winning  streak, 
travels  to  Wheaton  College  today  to 
confront  the  junior  varsity  squad  at 
3  p.m. 

Five  goals  by  freshman  Zakwan 
Khayat  of  Glendale  Heights  and  four 
by  sophomore  Tom  Wilson  of  Wheaton 
helped  propel  the  Chaps  to  two 
victories  last  week. 

Whitmer  cautious 

The  Chaparrals  hosted  Wright  Col¬ 
lege  Friday  and  Coach  Bob  Whitmer 
was  cautious  entering  the  game  because 
Wright  had  recently  tied  a  Waubonsee 
team  that  had  topped  DuPage  5-2 
earlier  in  the  year. 

The  caution  wasn’t  necessary  as  CD 
jumped  out  to  a  6-0  halftime  lead  and 


an  8-1  victory.  Wilson,  Khayat  and 
sophomore  Robert  Whitmer  each  scored 
two  goals  while  Wilson  added  two 
assists.  Freshman  Rudy  Castillo  of 
West  Chicago  and  sophomore  Stewart 
Conger  of  Downers  Grove  each  scored 
once. 

s  Bulldogs  bitten 

About  15  hours  later,  the  Chaps 
traveled  to  Thornton  College  for  a 
morning  game  on  Saturday,  and 
downed  the  Bulldogs  on  a  rain-slicked 
field,  10-3. 

Khayat  opened  the  scoring  in  the 
first  minute  with  an  assist  by  Wilson, 
who  scored  moments  later  with  an 
assist  by  Whitmer.  Wilson  led  the  team 
with  three  goals  and  four  assists,  while 
Khayat,  Castillo  and  sophomore  Jay 
Troyer  of  Hinsdale  each  scored  two  and 
Whitmer  added  one. 


Intramurals  - 

-fall 

1982 

ACTIVITY 

ENTRY  DEADLINE  PLAY  BEGINS 

FLAG  FOOTBALL  -  MEN 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  19 

FLAT  FOOTBALL  -  WOMEN 

Oct.  22 

Oct.  25 

VOLLEYBALL 

Oct.  21 

Oct.  25 

PUNT,  PASS  &  KICK 

Oct.  28 

Oct.  28 

BASKETBALL 

Nov.  18 

Nov.  23 

SWIMMING 

Oct.  28 

Oct.  29 

ICE  HOCKEY 

Nov.  8 

Nov.  8 

TURKEY  TROT 

Nov.  22 

Nov.  23 

BASKETBALL  FREE  THROWS 

NONE 

Nov.  29 

ARM  WRESTLING 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  7 

OPEN  GYM  12-1 : 30  p.m.  DAILY 

WEIGHT  ROOM  M  W  F,  Noon  to  2  p 

m.,  M 
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Information  on  times,  dates,  places 

and  entry  forms  is  available  in  racks  outside 

the  Intramural  Office  in  the  gym. 

l.M.  Office  -  Gym  Bldg.  L 

I.M.  Telephone  —  858-2800,  ext.  2466 

I.M.  Director  —  Don  Klaas 

I.M.  Awards  -  Trophies 

Tennis  team  meets 


Football  luncheon 

A  luncheon  from  11  a.m.  to  12:30 
p.m.  in  the  Campus  Center  will  precede 
the  Chaparrals’  1  p.m.  home  football 
game  against  the  Bulldogs  of  Thornton 
Community  College  tomorrow. 

Hotdogs,  chili,  chips  and  a  beverage 
will  be  served  at  a  cost  of  $3.  The  affair 
is  open  to  students,  faculty,  staff  and 
community  members. 


An  organizational  meeting  will  be 
held  by  the  men’s  tennis  team,  Oct.  20 
in  K131.  Further  information  is 
available  from  Coach  Dave  Webster, 
exts.  2177  or  2364. 

Help  wanted 

A  faculty  member  who  also  is  a 
skiing  enthusiast  is  needed  to  organize 
and  lead  the  Ski  Club  this  year. 
Deadline  for  applicants  is  Nov.  1. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Student  Government,  ext.  2095. 


Full-time  enrollment  leaps  4.6  percent 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

Topping  27,740  students  for  the  1982 
fall  quarter,  College  of  DuPage’s 
enrollment  continues  its  upward  trend. 

Although  only  72  more  bodies  are  at 
CD  this  autumn  than  last,  “the 
important  figures  to  look  at  are 
students  taking  credit  classes  and  full 
time  equivalents  students,”  according 
to  Charles  Erickson,  director  of 
registration  and  records.  “Federal 
monies  to  CD  are  based  on  these  two 
figures,”  he  noted. 

THE  FORMER  CATEGORY  saw  a 
4.6  percent  jump  over  fall  ’81,  while 
full-time  equivalents  were  up  5.7 
percent.  The  latter  figure  is  almost  two 
percentage  points  higher  than  the 
projected  national  increase  at  com¬ 
munity  colleges.  Erickson  feels  this 
boost  should  put  DuPage  on  target 
budgetwise  for  the  1982-83  school  year. 

How  does  CD  continue  to  up 
registration  figures?  Erickson  cites 
factors  such  as  the  economy  (many 
high  school  graduates  no  longer  have 
the  work  or  study  option  and  CD  is  less 
expensive  than  most  four  year  schools), 

Job  hunting  tough 


_ By  GINNI  FRESHOUR _ 

(Ed.  Note:  This  is  the  first  in  a  two-part  series  on  job  areas  that  are  likely  to 
offer  the  greatest  career  opportunities  in  the  years  ahead. ) 

“The  problem  many  people  face  today  in  finding  a  career  in  that  they  want 
someone  else  to  make  the  decision  for  them,”  said  the  career  planning  and 
placement  director  at  College  of  DuPage. 

Herb  Rinehart,  for  13  years  on  the  administrative  staff  at  CD,  spoke 
thoughtfully  of  the  millions  of  Americans  involved  in  career  search  or 
transition. 

Another  problem,  he  reported,  is  lack  of  a  logical  approach  to  the  important 
matter  of  finding  a  suitable  occupation. 

“IF  PEOPLE  WOULD  be  a  little  more  systematic  in  their  approach  to  then- 
future,  they  might  be  less  disillusioned  when  they  enter  the  work  force,”  he 
suggested.  With  over  50,000  jobs  to  choose  from,  decision  making  is  complex. 

Projecting  the  high-demand  professions  for  the  next  decade  is  tough, 
Rinehart  admitted,  and  it  is  conjecture,  even  for  the  best-informed  experts. 

However,  several  professions  continue  to  be  promising,  and  he  went  on  to 
name  three  that  require  baccalaureate  degrees. 

“Number  one,  of  course,  is  engineering,”  he  stated.  “Those  degrees  are  in  the 
highest  demand.”  And  interested  students  have  a  multiplicity  of  field  to  choose 
from,  he  pointed  out.  They  include  petroleum,  ceramic,  mechanical,  general  and 
electrical  engineering. 

“NEXT  TO  THAT,  in  terms  of  opportunity,”  he  continued,  “is  computer 
science.”  Because  of  the  high  degree  of  technology  and  the  constant 
technological  advances,  a  four-year  degree  in  the  area  will  continue  to  be  in  high 
demand. 

Business  degrees  are  still  being  heavily  pursued  as  well,  Rinehart  reported. 
“Accounting  provides  many  opportunities.  And  colleges  continue  to  produce  a 
large  number  of  economics  majors,  whose  options  in  the  job  market  are 
numerous.”  In  addition,  marketing  will  be  a  “hot”  field  in  the  next  few  years. 

In  all,  American  schools  are  graduating  around  one  million  bachelor  s  degrees 
in  business  a  year,  Rinehart  said,  and  the  MBA  is  still  an  important  degree, 
especially  if  it  is  earned  at  one  of  the  generally  recognized  business  schools. 

THE  TALL,  HUSKY  man  went  on  to  say  that  several  of  the  traditional 
professions,  such  as  dentistry,  medicine  and  law,  are  becoming  flooded  with 
people.  Jobs  are  not  as  available  as  in  the  past,  the  competition  is  stiffer  and 
some  people  trained  in  these  fields  are  without  jobs. 

In  law,  for  example,  the  opportunities  are  fewer  than  one  might  expect,  and 
the  salaries  are  lower  than  generally  believed. 

In  the  non-degree  professions,  data  processing  heads  the  list  of  open  careers. 
Of  interest  to  CD  students,  Rinehart  noted  that  Chicago  is  considered  the 
mecca  for  all  types  of  information  processing  —  word  processing,  data 
processing,  secretarial  science.  With  technological  advancements  in  electronics 
and  computers,  these  occupations  will  offer  many  possibilities. 

Telemarketing  also  is  a  rapidly  growing  area,  especially  so  in  the  Chicago 
suburbs. 

IN  PREPARING  FOR  a  particular  career,  Rinehart  hesitates  to  prescribe 
specific  courses.  Some  decisions  are  logical,  such  as  taking  pre-engineering  if 
one  expects  to  graduate  with  an  engineering  degree.  Other  ingredients  of  a  good 
engineering  program  would  be  to  develop  strong  English  and  communications 
skills,  and  increase  one's  math  ability.  Except  for  pre-engineering,  the  same 
would  hold  true  of  business  and  computer  science.  It  makes  sense,  first  of  all,  to 


faces,  or  one-third  of  the  student  body, 
grace  the  corridors  of  DuPage  this  fall. 

“That’s  more  than  the  four  year 
enrollment  at  George  Williams,  Elm¬ 
hurst  and  Illinois  Benedictine  College 
put  together,”  state  Erickson. 

WHILE  NOTING  THAT  the  per¬ 
centage  of  registration  increase  was 
down  over  past  years  (CD  had  an  18.4 
percent  rise  in  fall  of  ’80),  Erickson  was 
quick  to  point  out  that  “percentages 
are  deceptive.  As  enrollment  figures 
increase,  a  percentage  point  is  worth  a 
lot  more  students  than  it  was  in  the 
past,”  he  explained.  Some  1,060  more 
scholars  take  credit  classes  this  quarter 
than  last  fall. 

Almost  a  third  of  the  credit  seekers 
are  enrolled  in  liberal  arts  and 
humanities  classes  at  CD.  Nearly  60 
percent  plan  on  getting  a  DuPage 
degree.  The  number  of  students  on 
campus  is  roughly  two  to  one  during 
the  day  compared  to  evenings. 

Wheaton,  Naperville,  Downers 
Grove,  Lombard  and  Glen  Ellyn  boast 
the  greatest  number  of  citizens 
attending  CD.  Some  937  students  come 
from  out  of  the  district,  64  from  out  of 
state. 


DUPAGE  STUDENT  UTILIZES  PICS  facility  in  LRC.'Unit  helps  scholars 
make  decisions  on  career  goals  and  provides  information  on  schooling 
and  training  to  aid  young  peole  in  achieving  their  desires. 


get  course  offerings  for  one’s  particular  area.  But  it  is  also  essential  to  have  a 
broad  program  in  liberal  arts,  and  to  get  as  rigorous  a  program  as  possible  to 
prepare  for  the  competition  of  a  four-year  school,  he  advised. 

Regarding  rewards,  the  veteran  career  counselor  pointed  out  that  the  higher 
the  degree  of  technology  within  a  given  field,  the  better  the  beginning  salary. 
Using  engineering  as  an  example,  he  noted  that  petroleum  engineers  are  the 
most  highly  paid.  They  also  must  be  the  most  highly  trained.  Fewer  people  go 
into  that  area  and  the  demand  is  greater  than  for  a  mechanical  engineer,  for 
instance.  Vocations  requiring  less  training  will  pay  lower  salaries  and  will  be 
less  in  demand. 

Rinehart  also  said  that  in  the  last  100  years,  the  United  States  has  become  a 
service-oriented,  rather  than  a  production-oriented  society.  That  holds  true  even 
for  the  technological  careers.  Rather  than  manufacturing  goods,  people  are 
trained  to  service  equipment  that  has  already  been  made.  CD,  according  to 
Rinehart,  is  preparing  its  students  for  a  service-oriented  job-market,  and  he  said 
that  “many  of  the  careers  that  we’re  making  students  ready  for  are  readily 
available.” 

In  data  processing  the  positions  being  filled  are  in  banking,  savings  and  loan 
offices,  payroll  departments  and  money  information,  all  service  jobs,  he  noted. 
In  electronics,  companies  such  as  Motorola  and  Commonwealth  Edison  need 
people  to  deal  with  the  complex  equipment  already  in  operation.  A  graduate  of 
CD  with  a  junior  accounting  associate  degree  will  also  find  positions  with  banks 
and  tax  companies  open  to  him,  jobs  that  service  the  public. 


STUDENTS  FILE  OUT  of  Building  A  via  south  walkway  which  leads  to  back 
lot.  More  scholars  are  going  full-time  to  DuPage  than  ever  before;  however 
overall  enrollment  is  up  just  72  people. 


the  county  population  increase  and  the 
expanded  course  offerings  at  more 
convenient  times  at  DuPage. 


The  college  has  a  two-goaled 
campaign  to  retain  higher  enrollment, 
admitted  Erickson.  “It  involves  attract¬ 
ing  new  students  and  retaining  the  old 
ones.”  He’s  proud  that  over  8,000  new 
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Campus  scene 
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REVIEW 


The  Humanities  Society  Publication,  sponsored  by  CD  students  and 
including  creative  works  of  the  community  as  well  as  those  of  the  student 
body  and  faculty,  is  now  accepting  the  following  submissions: 

Art,  aphorism,  essay,  poetry,  short  story  (fiction,  non/fiction, 
Children’s  stories,  classical,  futuristic,  scientific,  philosophical, 
nonsensical,  mystery),  photography. 

Send  to:  Prairie  Light  Review,  c/o  Courier  Barn 
or  call  Kim  Kyp.  Editor,  ext.  2113 

Alan  Carter,  ext.  2124  Deadline  for  submissions  is  November  15, 1982 


Computer  basics 

A  “Computer  Basics  for  Manage¬ 
ment”  seminar  will  be  offered  by  the 
Business  and  Professional  Institute 
from  7  to  10  p.m.  on  five  consecutive 
Tuesdays  beginning  Nov.  2  in  K131. 

The  fee  is  $125  and  credit  will  be 
awarded. 

The  seminar  (code  2MSFA)  is 
designed  for  all  non-EDP  personnel  who 
rely  on  computer  output  for  decision¬ 
making  data  and  require  a  basic 
knowledge  of  computers  from  a 
managerial  point  of  view.  Topics 
covered  will  include  information  files  in 
business  organizations,  equipment  and 
programming,  conversions  to  an  EDP 
system,  computers  at  work  and 
advanced  systems. 

Registration  deadline  is  one  week 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  seminar. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2180. 

Philharmonic  opens 

The  New  Philharmonic  will  feature 
the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  1  and  guest 
artists  Maria  Lagios,  soprano,  and 
Carol  LaSage,  mezzo-soprano,  at  its 
opening  concert  Tuesday,  Oct.  26,  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center. 
Harold  Bauer  will  conduct. 

Admission  is  free. 

Lagios,  of  Naperville  has  been  the 
leading  soprano  of  Chicago  Opera 
Theater  since  its  founding  in  1974,  and 
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pastor  of  Calvary  Memorial  Church  in 
Oak  Park;  Ruth  Senter,  author  of 
“Season  of  Friendship”;  Em  Griffin, 
professor  of  speech  communications, 
Wheaton  College;  Dennis  Miller,  pastor 
of  Lake  Zurich  Bible  Church;  and  Kent 
Hughes,  pastor  of  College  Church, 
Wheaton. 

Two  movies,  “A  Question  of 
Intimacy”  and  “The  Secret  of  Loving” 
will  be  shown  on  different  evenings. 
Question  and  answer  sessions  will  be 
held  after  each  speaker’s  presentation. 

A  $1  donation  is  requested  to  cover 
the  cost  of  each  session.  Information 
and  brochures  are  obtainable  at 
682-1033. 


Glamour  search 


Glamour  magazine  is  inviting  CD 
students  to  participate  in  its  1983  Top 
Ten  College  Women  competition,  open 
to  young  women  from  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country. 

The  magazine’s  editor  will  select  the 
winners  on  the  basis  of  their  academic 
studies  and/or  extracurricular  activities 
on  campus  or  in  the  community. 

Each  finalist  will  be  featured  in 
Glamour's  August  college  issue  and 
receive  a  $1,000  cash  prize. 

Interested  students  may  contact 
Lucile  Freidli,  coordinator  of  Student 
Activities,  at  858-2800,  ext,  2515.  The 
deadline  for  submitting  applications  is 
Dec.  1. 


Therapy  session 

A  general  advising  session  on  the 
Respiratory  Therapy  Technician  Pro¬ 
gram  will  be  held  from  1  to  3  p.m. 
Friday,  Oct.  29  in  A3-C.  Students  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
field  and  the  course  of  study  involved. 

'Active  listening' 

A  program  on  “Active  Listening” 
will  be  presented  by  Gayl  Platt, 
community  education  assistant  at  CD, 
in  the  Women’s  Center  as  part  of  its 
Brown  Bag  Lunch  Seminar  Series  at  1 
p.m.  Oct.  21  in  A3014. 

Platt,  who  has  sub-titled  her 
presentation  “I  know  you  believe  you 
understand  what  you  think  I  said,  but 
I’m  not  sure  you  realize  that  what  you 
heard  is  not  what  I  meant,”  has  worked 
as  an  educational  counselor  and  advisor 
and  has  taught  assertion  training  and 
communication  skills. 

The  program  is  open  to  the  public 
free  of  charge. 


JIM  CORR’S  IRISH  band  performs  Oct.  14  in  Building  A’s  west  court¬ 
yard.  Besides  entertaining  with  music  from  Emerald  Isle,  trio  lecture  on 
troubles  in  Ulster  and  provided  brief  history  of  Erin. 


has  appeared  in  concert  and  recital 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  She  is  on  the  voice  faculty  of 
Wheaton  College,  and  has  been  featured 
on  WGN  and  PBS  television.  Her  first 
recording  of  French  repertoire  is  now 
available  on  Spectrum  records. 

LaSage,  a  member  of  the  CD  voice 
faculty,  has  appeared  as  a  soloist  with 
most  of  the  Chicago  area’s  leading 
musical  organizations  in  a  wide  range  of 
oratorio,  opera  and  recital  perform¬ 
ances. 

The  program  includes  the  overture  to 
Weber’s  “Der  Freischutz,”  three  songs 
by  Duparc  and  a  song  cycle,  “Autumn 
Voices,”  composed  in  1961  by  Bauer 
using  the  poems  of  Reiner  Maria  Rilke. 


Doting#  relating 

A  six-part  seminar,  “Dating  and 
Relating,”  will  be  conducted  on 
Tuesday  evenings  beginning  Nov.  2 
from  7:30  to  9:30  at  Scripture  Press 
auditorium,  1825  College  Ave.,  Wheat¬ 
on. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  Focus, 
Ministries,  a  service  organization  for 
young  adults  ages  20  to  35. 

Session  topics  will  focus  on  friend¬ 
ship,  asking  for  and  accepting  dates, 
developing  intimacy,  physical  relation¬ 
ships  and  recognizing  marriage  love. 

Speakers  will  include  Don  Gerig, 
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Regner  cites  student  aid  sources 


_ By  JOHN  PEDRAZA _ 

Students  seeking  to  overcome  rising 
educational  costs  have  two  main 
sources  they  can  turn  to  —  the  Pell 
Grant  and  the  Illinois  State  Monetary 
Award,  —  according  to  Bob  Regner, 
CD’s  director  of  financial  aid. 

While  both  programs  may  meet  the 
swinging  budget-cutting  ax,  they  still 
remain  as  the  largest  distributors  of 
government  funds  being  offered  to  the 
college  student. 

The  Pell  Grant,  formerly  the  Basic 


Education  Opportunity  Grant,  is  based 
on  need,  with  either  the  student  or  the 
scholar’s  parents’  earnings  from  the  last 
tax  year  being  taken  into  consideration. 

THE  AWARDS,  NOTED  Regner, 
can  range  from  $200  to  $1,800  to  help 
defray  the  cost  of  tuition  and  books. 
Any  remaining  balance  may  be  used  to 
meet  the  student’s  transportation  and 
other  school-related  expenses. 

The  Illinois  State  Monetary  Award  is 
also  a  need-based  program.  But  unlike 
its  counterpart,  disbursements  may  be 


used  only  for  tuition.  At  the  community 
college  level,  funds  are  limited  to 
in-district  fees,  whereas  the  entire 
tuition  is  paid  at  four-year  schools. 

“IT  IS  CONCEIVABLE,”  Regner 

stated,  “for  a  student  to  receive  both 
sources  of  aid,  having  his  tuition  paid 
for  by  the  state  and  the  Pell  Grant 
picking  up  the  living  expenses.  These 
two  pretty  much  go  hand-in-hand.” 

Regner  cited  local  scholarships  as  a 
third,  though  less  significant,  source  of 
financial  aid.  These  come  from  local 
businesses,  agencies,  churches  and 
activity  groups,  range  in  value  from 
$150  to  $600  annually  and  are  based  on 
academic  achievement,  residence  or 
scholastic  major. 

Information  on  such  funds  is 
available  on  the  bulletin  board  outside 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  in  Building  K 
and  in  the  Advising  Center  in  Building 
A. 

Local  scholarships  that  were  once 
ignored  are  now  being  coveted,  Regner 
said.  However,  these  sources  he 
explained,  “cannot  match  the  kind  of 
money  that  comes  in  on  the  state  and 
federal  levels.” 

Last  year,  some  973  CD  students 
received  $548,540  in  federal  funds,  86 
percent  of  which  flowed  from  Pell 
Grants. 

FROM  STATE  AGENCIES,  mone¬ 
tary  awards  totalling  $2,470,936  were 
channeled  to  DuPage  scholars.  Loans 
were  another  major  source  of  assist¬ 
ance;  all  told,  1,091  CD  students 
borrowed  $2,149,084. 

In  addition,  college-funded  programs 


—  including  student  employment  — 
benefited  1,356  recipients  to  the  tune  of 
$827,503. 

The  amount  of  funds  eminating  from 
local  scholarships,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  minimal,  with  $36,170  earmarked 
for  74  students. 

Thus,  the  four  major  sources  of 
finanacial  aid  funneled  $3,883,149  to 
4,972  CD  enrollees. 

REGNER  SUGGESTED  THAT  the 
depressed  economy  helped  shrink  the 
amount  to  funds  available  for  local 
scholarships.  Similarly,  government 
efforts  to  boost  the  number  of  jobs  open 
to  students  have  been  hampered  by  a 
staggering  unemployment  rate  —  10. 1 
percent  nationally,  12.5  percent  in 
Illinois. 

As  a  result  of  the  job  shortage, 
Regner  said,  many  students  are 
dropping  out  of  school  entirely. 

It’s  a  false  economy,”  Regner  opined. 
“Five  or  10  years  down  the  road, 
today’s  young  adults  will  be  the 
captains  of  industry  and  business  and 
they  need  the  education.  We  talk  about 
a  high-technology  society  and  the  need 
for  trained  people  and  yet  the 
commitment  to  higher  education  is 
being  reduced. 

“Because  of  this,  students  needing 
financial  aid  should  apply  for  the  Pell 
Grant  and  the  Illinois  State  Monetary 
Award  and  any  other  funds  available,” 
he  advised.  “It’s  better  to  be  in  a 
position  to  turn  down  money  than  to  be 
caught  short.” 


Business  and  Communication  Majors 

Full  and  Part-time  Positions 
now  available 
Oakbrook  area 

Pleasant  working  environment. 

Employee  development  package 

Call  now  for  October  seminar. 

A.M.  only,  Mr.  Miller,  620-7264,  Associated  Financial  Services 

“We  turn  concepts  into  reality.” 


Student  Government 
presents 


“FALL  FEST 

’82” 


Thursday,  October  28 
5:30  p.m.  —  II  p.m. 

Featuring: 

ONE  WAY 


Pig  Roast  &  Ribs  &  Brats 


Costume  Party  and  Dance  at  7  p.m. 

Tickets  available  in  A2042. 

$2.00  for  students  Coed  Leq  Contest 

$3.00  for  non-students 


Costume  Contest 
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Editorial 

Building  A  ghost  town 

Thank  God  it’s  Friday”  is  a  phrase  often  used  to  show  delight  over  the 
last  day  of  the  week.  At  DuPage,  however,  it  is  becoming  more  like  thank 
God  it’s  Thursday,  with  many  administrators  and  staff  members  racing 
off  for  three-day  weekends  early  Friday. 

This  trend  in  work  style  has  been  growing  in  popularity  since  last  year, 
with  the  campus  now  almost  desolate  at  1  p.m.  Friday. 

Lord  help  the  poor  student  or  visitor  who  needs  assistance  at  these 
times,  for  all  he  will  find  are  barren  offices  and  lonely  corridors. 

Not  all  CD  officials  are  like  this,  but  a  hefty  portion  have  taken  to  flee¬ 
ing  Glen  Ellyn  at  lunchtime  and  not  returning  until  late  Monday  morning. 

Interestingly,  this  slackish  group  does  not  include  the  heavyweights  of 
the  college,  but  rather  the  lower-ranking  administrators  who  feel  their 
presence  at  school  is  not  as  important  as  sunbathing  on  their  porches  to 
getting  an  early  start  at  the  neighborhood  tavern. 

It  would  seem  that  these  people  would  have  the  pride  to  put  in  their 
scheduled  hours  and  work  for  the  students  and  brass  before  escaping  to 
search  for  an  evening’s  pleasure. 

We  find  nothing  immoral  to  leaving  if  a  person  has  completed  his  labor 
early  and  has  nothing  else  to  do.  However,  the  multititudes  flocking  out 
the  exit  doors  seems  to  indicate  that  some  have  not  finished  their  assign¬ 
ed  tasks.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  and  most  individuals  do  end  early,  then 
too  many  paper  shufflers  are  slaving  at  DuPage  for  the  amount  of  toil 
available. 

This  seems  unlikely,  though. 

True,  many  students  pull  the  same  disppearing  act  at  week’s  end,  yet 
how  could  we  expect  the  scholars  to  behave  when  they  see  the  example 
which  some  CD  bureaucrats  set. 

Hopefully,  the  frivolous  work  ethic  among  this  college’s  pencil-pushers 
will  change.  Otherwise,  the  community  can  look  forward  to  the  spectre  of 
the  Building  A  ghost  town  haunting  the  performance  of  this  booming 
learning  center. 


RKWORLR 


By 

Herb  Rinehart 


The  basic  intent  of  this  column  is  to  provide  students  with  information 
designed  to  assist  them  in  making  decisions  concerning  the  work  and  lifestyle 
they  eventually  choose.  Current  issues  also  will  be  discussed  and  questions 
about  the  world  of  work  will  be  answered. 

Choosing  a  college  major  or  even  particular  courses,  with  the  final  goal  of 
entering  into  a  meaningful  career,  has  always  been  a  difficult  task.  If  the 
statement  that  says  “Most  people  will  be  forced  to  completely  retrain  from 
three  to  five  times  during  their  working  “lifetime”  is  anywhere  near  accurate, 
the  task  at  hand  is,  at  best,  a  difficult  puzzle  to  fit  together  and  a  mystery  to 

Since  work  does  play  such  an  important  part  in  a  person’s  life,  careful 
planning  and  much  thought  must  take  place  to  better  one’s  chances  of 
obtaining  the  right  job  and  career. 

Let’s  concentrate  now  on  some  of  the  resources  available  at  College  of 
DuPage  to  help  students  make  wise  career  decisions. 

The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office  (K  134)  provides  information  and 

advice  on  : 

—  Career  options 

—  Local  job  opportunities 

—  Employment  trends 

—  Job  hunting  skills  and  techniques 

—  Developing  a  resume  or  personal  data  sheet 
Tips  on  proper  interview  techniques 
(Interview  Guides  are  also  available  in  K  134) 


A  job  placement  counselor  is  now  in  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement 
Office,  by  appointment,  Monday  through  Friday  and  Monday  evening  of  each 

week  from  5  to  8.  , ,  T  .  _  .  .. 

A  popular  source  of  job  information  is  the  bi-weekly  Job  Opportunity 
Bulletin  published  by  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  office.  It  contains  job 
openings,  both  full-  and  part-time. 


Letter 


Blasts  noise  pollution 

Tn  the  FHitnrt  ® 


To  the  Editor 

An  excessive  amount  of  noise 
pollution  and  disturbance  permeates  the 
hallways  of  Building  A  throughout  the 
morning  hours.  This  problem  is  parti¬ 
cularly  evident  during  class  changes 
and  occurs  regularly  near  the  front 
exits. 

I  have  noticed  that  these  large  social 
gatherings  are  primarily  composed  of 
CD  athletes,  cheerleaders  and  their 
friends.  During  a  class  change,  I  find  it 
extremely  inconvenient  to  have  to  push 
and  shove  my  way  through  these  loud 
and  annoying  cliques.  Is  social 
interaction  more  important  than  educa¬ 
tion  for  these  people?  Maybe  they  are 
just  uninformed.  The  cafeteria  and 
student  lounges  have  been  designated 
for  this  type  of  socializing. 

When  the  simple  task  of  traveling 
from  one  classroom  to  another  becomes 
an  outright  hassle,  it  is  definitely  time 
for  change.  Perhaps  the  administration 
should  post  signs  that  would  discour¬ 
age  the  use  of  busy  hallways  for  social 
gatherings.  Regardless,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  people  who  cause  this  noise 
give  some  consideration  to  those  of  us 
who  possess  differing  collegiate  objec¬ 
tives. 

Joseph  D.  Assmus,  Wheaton 


Never-never  land 

To  the  Editor: 

Most  of  the  teachers  at  the  College  of 
DuPage  are  extremely  good,  but  a  few 
should  be  banished  to  never-never  land. 

One  in  particular  is  an  instructor  in 
English  101  off  campus,  and  I  would 
not  recommend  his  class  to  anyone. 

He  had  absolutely  no  sense  of 
organization,  did  not  grade  homework 
and  found  it  difficult  to  answer  simple 
questions. 


The  entire  quarter  consisted  of  free 
writing,  putting  down  on  paper 
whatever  came  to  mind.  The  last  two 
weeks  we  edited  these  papers  in  groups, 
and  our  final  grade  was  based  on  the 
content,  not  grammar,  style  or 
punctuation.  It  didn’t  matter  if  one 
came  to  class  or  turned  in  homework; 
as  long  as  the  student  gave  him  six  free 
writings  and  he  liked  them,  he  gave  a 
good  grade.  He  had  no  idea  if  we  had 
progressed,  or  if  he  had  helped  us. 

His  students  had  to  buy  two  books  at 
$10  each;  we  used  only  one;  we  spent 
$45  on  his  class  and  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  we  knew  nothing  more  than 
when  we  first  started. 

We  need  teachers  who  know  how  to 
teach,  not  teachers  who  need  to  be 
taught. 

I  was  given  an  A  in  this  class  and 
didn’t  learn  nothin! 

A.  Roake,  Lombard 

(Ed.  Note:  Any  grievance  against  an 
instructor  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  academic  dean  of  that 
teacher’s  division  and  will  then  be  dealt 
with  accordingly.) 


Letter  policy 


The  Courier  welcomes  all  letters  to  the 
editor.  Reactions  from  students,  staff  and 
community  can  be  valuable  as  a  megaphone 
for  student  interests,  providing  new  ideas 
and  keeping  staff  m  em  bers  on  their  toes 

Letters,  which  may  not  exceed  500  words, 
may  be  dropped  off  or  sent  to  the  Courier 
Barn,  the  white  structure  on  the  hill  im¬ 
mediately  east  of  Building  J  10  days  prior 
to  publication. 

These  letters  will  be  edited  only  for  style 
and  grammar,  and  may  be  cut  to  size  when 
necessary. 

All  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the 
writer  may  request  to  have  his  name  with¬ 
held. 


Opinions  expressed  in  the  Courier  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. 

The  Courier  is  a  member  of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Association, 
the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and  the  Illinois  Community  College  Journalism 
Association. 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  the  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  offices 
are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone  858-2800,  ext.  2379 or  2113. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Deadline  for  ads  is  one  week  prior 
to  publication:  5  p.m.  the  preceding  Friday 
for  routine  announcements. 

The  college  is  located  at  Lambert  Road 
and  22nd  Street,  Glen  Ellvn,  IL  60137. 


Editor . Dan  Cassidy 

Photo  Editor . Brian  O'Mahoney 
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College  update 

A  brief  look  at  what’s  happening  at  community  colleges  and  four-year  schools  across  the  country. 


In  a  cost-cutting  move,  students  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  no  longer 
will  be  allowed  to  earn  credit  for  physical  activities 
courses,  although  an  enrollment  fee  will  continue  to 
be  charged.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  classes  in 
this  area  have  been  retitled  and  will  be  offered  as 
recreation  courses,  which  carry  credit.  .  .An 
editorial  in  the  university’s  newspaper  the  Daily 
Nexus  takes  issue  with  the  school’s  decision  to 
prohibit  alcohol  at  fraternity  rush  and  keg  beer  at 
dormitory  parties,  arguing  that  students  will 
devise  other  means  to  store  and  distribute  these 
liquid  refreshments. 

Fifty-two  courses  have  been  eliminated  at  El 
Camino  [Calif.]  College  this  semester  after  the 
state  legislature  sliced  $30  million  from 
community  college  budgets  rather  than  charge 
students  tuition.  Receiving  the  ax  were  all  classes 
in  real  estate,  jogging,  archery,  badminton,  judo, 
surfboard  riding  and  square,  folk  and  tap  dancing. 

A  guest  columnist  in  Waubonsee  College’s 
newspaper  Insight  takes  a  few  popshots  at  student 
government  for  charging  each  student  a  $10 
semester  fee  to  support  various  campus 
organizations.  The  writer  maintains  that  most 
students  at  the  Sugar  Grove,  Ill.,  school  don’t 
belong  to  any  campus  clubs  and  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage,  like  the  night  students  couldn’t  join  even 
if  they  wanted  to.  The  author  suggests  that  clubs 
be  given  a  set  amount  of  cash  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  then  be  required  to  raise  whatever 
additional  revenue  is  needed.  He  recommends  that 
the  surplus  cash  in  the  student  government  ac¬ 
count  could  be  used  to  rent  popular  movies  for 
showing  between  classes  and  to  bring  prominent 
speakers  to  campus  for  guest  lectures. 

Reading  and  writing  skills  of  students  at 
California  State  University,  Fresno,  are  on  the 
upswing  but  journalism  students  at  the  university 
find  themselves  still  struggling  with  grammar  and 
spelling.  This  semester,  22  classes  of  remedial 
English  are  being  taught,  the  largest  number  ever. 
The  student-teacher  ratio  hovers  around  12-1.  In 
addition,  the  English  department  offers  a 


fundamental  writing  skills  lab,  where  students  are 
tutored  individually.  The  Journalism  Department 
also  provides  a  remedial  class  for  the  large 
number  — 60  percent  — of  students  who  each 
semester  traditionally  bomb  out  on  the  qualifying 
exam  required  of  all  journalism  majors.  The  test 
focuses  on  punctuation,  grammar  and  spelling. 

Interest  in  student  government  at  Chicago  State 
University  appears  somewhat  limited.  Only  one 
party— the  Progressive  Students  Alliance— sub¬ 
mitted  a  petition  for  the  SG  elections.  As  a  result, 
that  group  will  assume  office  automatically.  .  .An 
editorial  in  the  CSU  newspaper  Tempo  bemoans 
the  school’s  policy  of  requiring  students  to  pay  for 
parking  spaces  or  “park  on  the  street  and  run  the 
extremely  high  risk  of  losing  a  car  battery  or, 
worse  yet,  a  car.” 

The  rich  get  richer.  TV  personality  Johnny 
Carson  and  his  wife  Joanna  have  presented  the 
University  of  Southern  California  with  a  $1  million 
donation  to  help  finance  a  $13.8  million 
five-building  cinema-television  complex  whose 
construction  is  expected  to  begin  late  this  month. 
Last  year,  film  directors  Steven  Spielberg  (“ET”) 
and  George  Lucas  opened  their  wallets  for  the 
same  purpose— Spielberg  contributing  $500,000 
and  Lucas  a  cool  $5.7  million.  .  .A  chili  club  has 
been  organized  on  campus  with  the  aim  of 
increasing  “chili  consciousness  among  its  members 
and  at  the  university,”  according  to  the  group’s 
organizer.  The  club  also  plans  to  set  up  a  booth 
near  the  USC  football  stadium  to  sell  chili  before 
games  to  alumni  and  students. 

A  resolution  calling  for  the  elimination  of  a  $10 
drop-add  fee  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  has 
been  passed  by  the  Student  Senate.  The  group 
contends  that  the  toll  is  inequitable  since  it  is 
charged  regardless  of  the  number  of  schedule 
changes  made  by  a  student.  .  .  October  has  been 
designated  as  “Think  When  You  Drink  Month”  at 
the  university,  with  panel  presentations,  speeches 
and  posters  promoting  the  need  to  ponder  the 
effects  of  booze  before  imbibing. 


As  an  alternative  to  cutting  student  programs, 
elimination  of  severed  administrative  positions  that 
would  save  more  than  $1  million  annually  has  been 
proposed  by  the  president  of  the  Academic  Senate 
at  Southwestern  Community  College,  Chula  Vista, 
Calif.  Recommended  is  the  slicing  of  the 
administrative  hierarchy  to  six  positions  and  the 
dumping  of  the  two  vice-presidents  in  charge  of 
administrative  and  academic  affairs,  the  two 
athletic  directors,  the  eight  division  deans  and  the 
four  deans  in  charge  of  college  development, 
counseling,  research  and  development  and 
vocational  and  counseling  services.  Some  14,000 
students  are  enrolled  at  Southwestern. 

Campus  Services  at  Arizona  State  University 
has  decided  to  change  its  modus  operandi— seeking 
out  students’  concerns  rather  than  simply 
reacting  to  them.  As  a  first  step,  the  department 
plans  to  conduct  student  surveys  on  such  topics  as 
the  caliber  of  academic  advisement  and  library 
usage  at  ASU,  using  volunteers  to  take  the  polls. 
Twelve  complaint/suggestion  boxes  around  cam¬ 
pus  are  currently  used  to  gauge  student  sentiment. 
But  these  have  been  proven  somewhat  ineffective, 
attracting  more  Cheetos  bags  and  apple  cores  than 
written  messages. 

Football  players  at  Northern  Illinois  University 
(DeKalb)  have  been  chastised  by  the  school’s 
paper  The  Northern  Star  for  allegedly  drinking  at 
a  local  tavern  the  night  before  a  recent  game.  The 
Star  editorial  indicates  that  some  of  the  athletes 
“had  more  than  a  couple”  and  suggests  that  if  the 
jocks  cannot  exercise  self-discipline,  the  football 
coach  should  establish  tougher  rules  and  enforce 
them  more  strictly.  .'.A  male  beauty  contest  at 
NIU  attracted  what  one  observer  described  as  “27 
beautiful  men  parading  around  in  next  to  nothing.” 
The  “Beauty  of  the  Beast”  contest,  part  of  the 
Residence  Hall  Association  Week  events,  found  the 
entrants  competing  in  three  categories— punk/ 
prep,  swim  suit  and  almost  anything  goes.  One 
student  paraded  in  front  of  the  crowd  of  close  to 
500  “dressed”  only  in  shaving  cream. 


Speak  &  be  seen 


Many  working 


despite  12.5  jobless 


The  question:  How  has  the  high 
112.5  percent)  unemployment  rate 
in  Illinois  affected  you ? 

Karen  Winkler,  LaGrange 
Park:  “Being  unemployed  has 
definitely  cut  down  on  my 
social  life,  and  I  can  spend  my 
money  more  wisely.” 

Kurt  Guetzow,  Lombard: 
“It  has  forced  me  to  find 
inexpensive  activities  like 
going  to  a  friend’s  house  and 
watching  TV  instead  of  going 
to  a  movie.” 


Dan  Carrera 


Kate  Wilcox 


Kate  Wilcox,  Clarendon 
Hills:  “My  brother  now  lives 
with  us.  I’m  relying  on  my 
parents.  I  do  not  have  a  job. 
I’m  looking  desperately.” 

Lowell  Spielman,  Glen 
Ellyn:  “So  far,  it  hasn’t 
because  my  dad  owns  his 
business  and  I  work  for  him.” 

Gine  Camposeo,  Addison: 
“I  was  unemployed  all  this 
summer,  but  I  just  recently 
finally  found  a  part-time  job.” 


rate 

Dan  Carrera,  Hinsdale:  “I 
have  a  hard  time  saving 
money.  Many  of  my  friends 
are  unemployed  now  only 
because  of  past  experience.” 

Kim  Ruszkowski,  Roselle: 
“Unemployment  has  not  af¬ 
fected  me  because  I  have  a 
job.” 

Irene  Carrera,  Hinsdale: 
“I'm  working  steadily  now.  It 
really  hasn't  affected  my  life 
yet.  But  during  the  summer,  it 
was  really  a  bummer.” 


\ 

Whites  top 
minorities 
on  SAT 


The  College  Board,  which  oversees 
operation  of  SAT  tests,  recently 
released  figures  on  ethnic  performance 
on  the  exams  to  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education. 

The  numbers  revealed  that  white 
students  generally  scored  better  then 
minority  scholars,  and  that  family 
income  and  the  education  level  of  one’s 
parents  were  important  factors  in 
determining  who  got  the  higher  results. 

WHITE  STUDENTS  SCORED  25 
percent  higher  on  mathematical  and 
verbal  questions  than  did  Negro 
scholars;  however,  the  average  income 
level  of  the  Caucasian  was  $26,300 
while  the  mean  black  pay  intake  was 
less  than  half  of  that,  $12,500. 

Also,  white  parents  showed  an 
average  of  one  year  more  formal 
learning  than  their  darker-skinned 
counterparts,  which  may  account  for 
the  lower  scores  on  the  black  students’ 
exams. 

Interestingly,  the  theory  seems  to  be 
bent  by  the  showing  of  Puerto  Rican 
students. 


The  Puerto  Ricans  averaged  10 
percent  better  on  both  parts  of  the  quiz 
than  did  Negroes,  though  their  average 
income  is  less  than  that  of  the  average 
black  and  their  mothers  and  fathers 
registered  fewer  years  of  education. 

George  Hanford,  the  College  Board’s 
president,  stated  that  no  discriminatory 
attitude  should  be  taken  because  of  the 
survey’s  results. 


Education 

By  Dan  Cassidy 


American  Indian  and  Mexican  Amer¬ 
ican  figures  were  also  kept,  with  these 
groups  placing  in  the  middle  of  the 
result  tabulations. 

Men  scored  higher  on  both  sectors  of 
the  examination  than  did  women,  with 
the  males  outstripping  the  females  in 
the  mathematics  section  by  almost  50 
points. 


“These  statistics,”  he  remarked, 
“lend  themselves  to  misinterpretation 
by  those  who  seek  simple  explanations. 
This  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  a 
significant  number  of  minority  students 
did  score  well  on  the  SAT.” 

HANFORD  COMMENTED  THAT 
the  board  had  been  collecting  such 
materials  since  1971,  but  had  declined 
to  announce  them  until  recently. 

“An  honest  difference  of  opinions,” 
Hanford  declared,  “existed  between 
those  who  feared  printing  the  final 
tallies  because  they  might  misrepresent 
minority  learners’  abilities  and  those 
who  wanted  them  known  to  show  the 
sorry  state  of  minority  educational 
opportunities.” 

Hanford  noted  that  he  hoped  this 
revelation  will  show  people  the  decline 
and  the  nature  of  the  “educational 
deficit  this  nation  must  overcome.” 

Asian  Pacific-American  test- 
takers  posted  the  highest  mark  in  the 
mathematics  section  while  coming  in 
second  in  the  verbal  portion  of  the 
exam. 


By  CHRIS  NEUFELD 

When  walking  into  Terry  Allen's 
College  of  DuPage  history  office,  one 
can  see  that  each  wall  represents  a 
portion  of  his  life. 

A  deer  pelt,  leather  frontier  equip¬ 
ment  and  clothes  drape  over  the  far 
wall.  The  left  side  shelves  over  900 
slides  which  supplement  his  Illinois 
history  courses,  while  the  right  wall 
provides  a  resting  place  for  history 
books  and  research  material.  Finally, 
the  near  wall  represents  a  pictorial 
collage  of  American  Revolution  reinact- 
ments  in  which  he  had  participated. 

ALLEN,  A  HISTORY  teacher  for  24 
years,  puts  in  a  60  to-80-hour  week 
living  the  life  he  enjoys.  The  leather 
frontier  equipment  and  clothes  in  his 
office  demonstrate  Allen’s  respect  for 
hard  work  and  country  life. 

Allen,  who  was  bom  and  raised  on  a 
farm  in  Charleston,  Ill.,  grew  up  in  a 
rural  community  with  his  parents  and 
younger  brother. 

“My  first  seven  years  I  went  to  a 
one-room  country  school  —  and  I  sure 
have  no  regrets  about  that,”  Allen 
exclaimed. 

Allen  completed  secondary  school  at 
the  Charleston  Community  High 
School.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  service 
for  a  four-year  term.  He  believes  this 
experience  helped  him  realize  the 
importance  of  an  education.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  earned  a  bachelor’s  and 
Master’s  degree  from  Eastern  Illinois 
University. 

FOR  THREE  YEARS,  Allen  then 
worked  toward  a  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  moved  on  to 
teach  for  eight  years  at  Bakersfield 
College  in  California.  Then  he  returned 
to  Champaign  for  two  years  before 
ending  up  at  CD  where  he  has  spent  the 
last  13  years. 

However,  Allen  has  not  completed 
his  study  of  history.  He  plans  on 
polishing  his  Illinois  history  course  in 
which  approximately  11  years  of  work 


•k  is  i?  Is  -k  'A  ik  *  i  *r  it 


has  gone  into  synchronizing  slides  and 
lectures.  The  visual  aids  are  used  in 
History  271  and  272  at  CD.  He  feels 
that  his  unique  program  of  projection 
helps  students  understand  lectured 
material. 

In  his  free  time,  Allen  makes  public 
speaking  appearances  across  the  state 
discussing  Illinois  history.  He  also 
serves  on  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society  and  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Marker  Society.  In  addition,  he 
participates  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Revolution  Reinactment 
Company. 

“THE  REINACTMENT  GROUP  I 

belong  to  travels  the  entire  Midwest,” 
Allen  noted.  It  consists  of  about  800 
people  who  have  intensely  researched 
revolutionary  life.” 

Members  jaunt  throughout  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio 
and  take  great  pride  in  authenticity  of 
costume  and  performance,  Allen  added. 
In  October,  1981,  the  group  participat¬ 
ed  in  a  show  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  with 
several  hundred  other  historians. 

“It’s  an  educational  display  that  can 
teach  more  about  the  period  of  the 
American  Revolution  than  can  be 
taught  in  a  classroom,”  Allen  asserted. 

ALLEN  CONSIDERS  HIMSELF  a 
dedicated  community  college  person. 
He  pointed  out  that  he.  has  turned  down 
offers  to  go  to  a  four-year  institution  in 
order  to  remain  at  CD,  where  he  is 
“very  appreciative  of  the  support  they 
have  given  to  me.  CD  stresses 
classroom  teaching,”  he  explained, 
“and  this  is  the  type  of  environment  in 
which  an  inquisitive  mind  can  be  best 
used." 

Curiosity  on  the  part  of  his  students 
is  what  Allen  favors  most,  and  he 
considers  participation  on  the  learner’s 
part  necessary  in  a  healthy  curriculum. 

Allen  enjoys  talking  to  former 
students  who  occasionally  return  to 
visit  their  mentor.  His  greatest  reward 
is  in  seeing  them  succeed  in  life. 

vTl 


Capitol's  low  fares 

"What  a  break!" 

Whe  rever  we  fly  we  have  the  lowest 
unrestricted  fares.  That  means  no  advance 
purchase,  no  minimum  stay  We’re  always 
glad  to  see  you,  even  at  the  last  minute. 

Make  up  your  mind  today  —  and  by  tomor¬ 
row,  you’re  on  your  way ! 

For  reservations  and  information,  call 
your  Travel  Agent  or  Capitol  Air  at  212- 
883-0750  in  New  York  City,  312-347-0230  in 
Chicago,  213-986-8445  in  Los  Angeles,  415- 
956-8111  in  San  Francisco  or  305-372-8000 
in  Miami.  Outside  these  areas,  please  call 
800-227-4865  (8-0-0-C-A-P-I-T-O-L). 


SERVING  THE  PUBLIC  FOR  36  YEARS 


San  Francisco*-- 
Los  Angeles'* 


Chicago 


-*■  Brussels 
★  Frankfurt 
★  Zurich 


Miami  *^. 

Puerto  Plata-*  "''fc  San  Juan 
SCHEDULED  AIRLINE  SERVICE 


w  the  LOWEST  FARE 


HISTORY  INSTRUCTOR  TERRY  Allen  enjoys  teaching  his  students 
information  and  trivia  from  past.  Knowledgable  professor  also  takes  part 
in  historical  reenactments,  and  is  widely  sought  speaker  on  Illinois’  past. 


Students  —  Looking  to  improve 
your  lifestyle? 

Talk  to  us. 

We’ll  help  you  get  up  to 
$2,500 

And  you  won’t  have  to  do  anything  you’re  not  doing  now. 

This  offer  is  guaranteed. 

620-7264,  a.m.,  Mr.  Miller. 

Associated  Financial  Services 
“We  turn  concepts  into  reality.  ” 


Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 


Sir  Georg  Solti,  Music  Director 


University  Night  Concert 


October  27,  1982  —  8:00  p.m. 


Mail  orders  will  be  accepted  one  month  prior  to  concert 
dates.  Orders  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  student  ID  will 
be  filled  first.  All  other  orders  will  be  filled  7  days  before 
concert  date,  subject  to  ticket  availability. 

Erich  Leinsdorf,  Conductor 
Young  Uck  Kim,  Violin 

BACH:  Sinlonia  from  Cantata  No.  29 
STRAVINSKY:  Symphony  in  Three  Movements 
SZYMANOWSKI:  V.olin  Concerto  No.  2 
LISZT:  Two  Episodes  from  Lenau’s  Faust 

Attend  Pre-Concert  Symposiums  at  6:30  p.m.  before  each 
University  Night. 


*Student  Discount  Tickets  for  this  concert  are  being  sold 
in  the  Student  Activities  Office,  Room  A2059.  Seats  in 
Lower  Balcony  $12.00  and  Gallery  $4. 00  are  a  vai table. 
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Thursday  best  night  for  TV 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

No  one  has  time  to  watch  three 
hours  of  television  every  night.  Those 
who  do  have  one  such  opportunity  a 
week  should  pick  Thursday  evenings  on 
Channel  5  to  relax  in  front  of  the  tube. 

“Fame”  opens  at  7  p.m.  Fast  paced, 
refreshing,  well-acted  and  especially 
well-choreographed,  the  show  won  five 
Emmys  last  season.  These  performing 
arts  high  schoolers  boast  talent  to 
spare. 

“Cheers”  is  next,  back  to  back  with 
fellow  MTM  production  “Taxi.”  Both 
shows  are  similar  to  the  old  Mary  Tyler 
Moore  series.  Instead  of  a  newsroom, 
“Cheers”  locates  in  a  Boston  bar. 
(“Taxi’s”  setting  is  self  explanatory.)  A 
bunch  a  happy  coworkers  and  friends 

'Sticks  and  Bones' 

Open  auditions  for  David  Rabe’s 
comedy /drama  “Sticks  and  Bones”  will 
be  held  at  7  p.m.  Oct.  27  and  28  in 
M108. 

The  anti-war  comedy/drama  set  in 
1968  deals  with  the  breakdown  of 
communication  between  a  soldier  son 
and  his  Nelson-like  (Ozzie  and  Harriet) 
family. 

Roles  are  available  for  three  middle- 
aged  men,  several  men  17  to  23,  a 
middle-aged  woman,  women  18  to  23, 
and  a  Vietnamese  woman  between  18 
and  20. 

The  production  is  scheduled  for  Jan. 
13  to  15  and  20  to  22.  Rehearsals  will  be 
held  four  or  five  days  a  week  both 
daytime  and  evenings. 

More  information  may  be  obtained  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2036,  weekdays  between 
9  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 


Sell  it  with 

Courier 

Want  Ads 
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COLLECTOR’S  FAIR 

Saturday 
November  6, 1982 
9a.m.—  5p.m. 


16mm  films —  movie 
posters —  video-tapes 
—  comics,  records,  etc. 


HOLIDAY  INN 

Hillside,  IL 
Admission:  $2.00 
(Hot  Line:  837-0482) 


experience  funnier-than-life  situations 
together.  It’s  fun. 

“HILL  STREET  BLUES”  capturing 
six  more  Emmys  (after  nine  a  year  ago) 
is  the  Thursday  night  finale.  The 
factual-based  cop  show  epitomizes  class 
on  television. 

TV  review 

“Cheers,”  along  with  a  very  timely 
“Family  Ties”  —  Tuesday  nights  on 
NBC  —  are  the  jewels  of  the  new  TV 
season.  “Family  Ties”  relates  the 
viewer  to  60s  parents  bringing  up  80s 
children.  The  sitcom  features  enlighten¬ 
ed  thinking  (ecology,  equal  rights)  but 
doesn’t  bat  the  audience  over  the  head 
—  a  humorous  30  minutes. 

DON’T  FORGET  “Sneak  Previews” 
(PBS)  and  “At  the  Movies  (WGN)  at  6 
and  6:30  p.m.  on  Saturday.  The 
outstanding  CBS  newsmagazine  “60 
Minutes”  is  a  must  at  6  p.m.  Sunday. 

I’m  suggesting  nine  hours  each  of 
CBS  and  NBC  programming  and  three 
from  ABC.  Seven  hours  of  rookie  shows 
made  the  list. 

Of  the  new  series  I  recommend  only 
“Matt  Houston”  (18th  out  of  36) 
“Square  Pegs,”  (20th)  and  “Family 
Ties”  (26th)  show  signs  of  making  it, 
according  to  premiere  week  Nielson 
ratings.  “Gold  Monkey"  and  “Cheers” 
could  rebound,  since  they  were  up 
against  one-time-only  specials.  “New- 
hart”  will  soar  following  the  last  few 


“M*A*S*H*”  episodes.  Bet  on  “St. 
Elsewhere”  being  a  hit. 

The  silly  “Three’s  Company  (ABC) 
captured  the  premier  week  ratings  race, 
while  the  even  sillier  “Voyagers!"  on 
NBC  lagged  behind  in  last  place. 


Initial  network  ratings  honors  went 
to  CBS,  closely  followed  by  ABC.  NBC 
remained  a  distant  third. 

My  prime  time  viewing  picks  for  the 
new  season  include: 


7  P.IW. 

7:30  P.M. 

8  P.M. 

8:30  P.M. 

9  P.M.  9:30  P.M 

Mon. 

I 

Square  Pegs 

CBS 

Little  House 
(Second  54) 

NBC 

M*A*S*H 

CBS 

Newhart 

CBS 

Cagney  &  Lacey 

CBS 

T  ue. 

Father  Murphy 
NBC 

TAKE  A  TV  BREAK 

St.  Elsewhere 

NBC 

Wed. 

Tales  of  the  Gold  Monkey 

ABC 

Facts  of  Life 

NBC 

Family  Ties 

NBC 

Dynasty 

ABC 

Thur. 

Fame 

NBC 

Cheers 

NBC 

Taxi 

NBC 

Hill  Street  Blues 

NBC 

Fri. 

The  Powers  of  Matthew  Star 

NBC 

Dallas 

CBS 

Remington  Steele 

NBC 

Sat. 

Different 

Storkes 

NBC 

Disney 
(Second  54) 
CBS 

The  CBS  Saturr 

lay  Night  Movie 

Sun. 

Matt  Hourston 

ABC 

The  Jeffersons 

CBS 

One  Day 

At  A  Time 

CBS 

Trapper  John,  MD 

CBS 

The  Modest 
Professional 

Professional  typing 
at  a  reasonable  price 

PEGGY  DEMSKE  (312)  960-3463 


Will  do  typing  in  my  home.  Equipped  with 
new  IBM  typewriter.  Call  293-1265. 

FOR  SALE:  Fisher  250-TX  stereo  without 
speakers,  $10.  Call  469-0631  late  afternoon. 

TYPING  done  in  my  home.  Fast,  accurate 
and  reasonable.  Convenient  drop-off  and 
pick-up.  Contact  Jackie  after  4  p.m.  at  462- 
0031. 

Lost  in  washroom  —  high  school  ring  from 
Rich  South,  1978,  silver  with  green  stone. 
$10 reward.  963-2879. 

Energetic,  enthusiastic  part-time  reception¬ 
ist  wanted  for  nearby  Oakbrook  office.  Flex¬ 
ible  hours,  good  pay.  Call  920-8303 for  more 
information. 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to  walk 
to  work? 

Why  not  own  a  condo¬ 
minium  in  Raintree? 
4th  floor,  2  bedrooms,  2 
baths,  inside  garage  stall. 

Low  $80’ s 


469-4503 


Every  Wednesday  at  noon  in  A1002 
and  at  7:30p.m .  in  A1 108. 

Free  Film 

October  27 

Eraserhead 

Directed  by  David  Lynch,  1977,  90  minutes,  black  and  white. 
Cast:  John  Nance,  Charlotte  Stewart.  For  five  years  Eraserhead 
has  lured  midnight  audiences  with  its  eerie  power.  Set  in  a 
nightmare  landscape,  the  story  concerns  a  pointy-headed  young 
man  whose  life  changes  dramatically  when  his  girlfriend  gives 
birth  to  a  pre-mature  chicken  —  baby.  Eraserhead  so  impressed 
Mel  Brooks  that  he  chose  David  Lynch  to  direct  “The  Elephant 
Man.”  The  central  issue  of  both  films  is  the  relationship  of 
monster  and  man. 


December  26,  1982-January  1,  1983 
January  3-9,  1983 

NEEDED:  Catholic  men  to  work  with  the  Glenmary  Home  Missioners. 
a  society  of  Catholic  priests  and  Brothers,  serving  the  poor  of  Appalachia. 

■  Please  send  information  about  your  winter  volunteer  programs. 

■  Please  send  information  about  Glenmary’s  work  with  the  rural 
people  of  Appalachia  and  the  South. 
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Defense  excels  as  Chaps  finally  win 


Bolstered  by  a  rugged  defense  that 
forced  five  turnovers  and  stymied  the 
Thornton  College  offense  at  every  turn, 
the  Chaps  defeated  the  Bulldogs  of 
Thornton  40-8  last  Saturday,  at 
DuPage. 

The  Chaps  are  now  3-4  for  the  year 
and  2-3  in  the  North  Central 
Community  College  Conference,  which 
had  three  teams  in  the  top  13  in  the 
nation  entering  last  weekend. 

DuPage  will  close  its  regular  season 
tomorrow  with  a  1  p.m.  game  at 
Triton  College. 

CD  collected  281  yards  in  total 
offense  in  the  Thornton  game. 
That  was  all  it  needed  because  the 
defense  allowed  Thornton  to  string 
together  two  first  downs  only  once, 
holding  the  Bulldogs  deep  in  their  own 
territory  most  of  the  contest. 

Freshman  tailback  Kevin  Keeran  of 
Oswego  vaulted  over  the  line  for  a 
one-yard  touchdown  in  the  first  quarter 
to  put  the  Chaps  ahead  to  stay,  and  he 
repeated  his  act  in  the  third  quarter  for 
his  second  score.  A  one-yard  dive  by 
freshman  quarterback  Jessie  Schramer 
of  West  Chicago  helped  put  the  Chaps 
up  19-0  at  halftime. 

The  other  first  half  TD  came  on  a 
10-yard  pass  from  Schramer  to  6-5 
freshman  tight  end  John  Hoffman  of 
Aurora.  Hoffman  pulled  in  seven 
Schramer  passes  during  the  day  for  108 
yards,  giving  him  18  receptions  for  211 
yards  for  the  season. 

Thornton  could  muster  only  one  first 
down  in  the  third  quarter,  and  never 
got  more  than  36  yards  from  its  own 
goal  line.  The  Bulldogs’  only  score  of 
the  day  came  in  the  fourth  quarter 
following  a  74-yard  A1  Kosinski  punt  to 

leers  on  turf 

CD’s  ice  hockey  team  has  started  the 
season  out  on  a  strange  surface  —  turf. 

“In  order  to  be  more  completely 
prepared  for  the  challenges  our  season 
present,  we  implemented  an  extensive 
dry-land  program  to  aid  our  condition¬ 
ing,”  explained  assistant  Coach  Tom 
“Chico”  Adrahtas. 

“We’re  very  excited  about  our 
chances  this  year,”  he  said.  “We’ve  had 
an  excellent  recruiting  year  and  expect 
to  challenge  for  the  national  title.  I’m 
very  pleased  with  the  work  that  the 
tpam  has  put  in  this  year.  I  think  they 
realize  that  to  be  a  national  contender  a 
large  price  must  be  paid.  I  believe  we 
have  the  character  necessary  to  carry 
us  a  long  way.” 


21  positions  on 
try-outs  begin  in 


the  DuPage  16-yard  line.  After  losing 
12  yards  on  three  plays,  the  Chaps 
punted  into  the  wind  to  their  own  29. 
One  play  later,  Bulldog  quarterback 
Kurt  Marshall  hit  Kevin  Dermody  at 
the  goal  line  and  he  slipped  in  for  the 
score. 

DuPage  freshman  tailback  Leroy 
Foster  of  Chicago  provided  the  home 
crowd  with  a  thrill  moments  later  as  the 
5-5,  151-pound  speedster  jumped  into  a 
pile  off  right  tackle,  spun  away,  and 
raced  35  yards  down  the  right  sideline 
for  a  touchdown. 


Freshman  quarterback  Matt  Tilton  of 
Yorkville,  who  had  kicked  two  extra 
points  earlier,  guided  the  Chaps  to  then- 
final  score  as  he  dived  in  from  three 
yards  out  late  in  the  fourth  quarter.  His 
understudy  at  kicker,  freshman  Matt 
Cashman  of  Glen  Ellyn,  made  the  extra 
point  for  the  final  two  scores. 

Although  the  DuPage  defense  has 
been  hurt  by  an  injury  to  freshman 
linebacker  Rich  Syvertsen  of  Indiana, 
freshman  Bob  Sabina  of  Addison 
helped  fill  his  shoes  with  two 


interceptions  while  sophomore  defen¬ 
sive  back  Tom  Jordan  of  Oak  Lawn 
snared  another. 

DuPage  dominated  Thornton  in  the 
statistics  at  it  did  on  the  field.  The 
Chaps  had  21  first  downs  to  nine  for  the 
Bulldogs,  146  yards  rushing  to  81  for 
Thornton,  and  135  passing  yards  to  95 
for  Thornton.  Marshall  managed  to 
complete  eight  of  31  passes  while 
Schramer  had  perhaps  his  finest  day  as 
a  Chap,  completeing  11  of  19  for  all  135 
yards. 


in 


Forty-three  candidates  are  vying  for 
the  team.  On-ice 
December,  but  all 


_ _  mm 

FRESHMAN  TAILBACK  Kevin  Keeran  plunges  for 

touchdown  in  first  quarter  against  Thornton  Saturday. 

Chaps  mauled  Bulldogs  40-8.  Keeran  also  scored 

candidates  are  participating  in  the 
dry-land  sessions. 

Adrahtas  looks  forward  to  getting 
the  team  on  the  ice. 

“Everything  we  do  is  specific  to 
hockey,”  said  Adrahtas.  “We  are 
concentrating  on  interval  training  to 
build  up  anaerobic  capacity.  We’re 
doing  Heiden  Striding  (so-named  for  its 
developer  Eric  Heiden)  and  we’re 
building  strength  through  a  rigorous 
set  of  calisthenics.  We  also  devote  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  building  up  the 
power  thrust  necessary  for  skating.” 


third  stanza  in  contest  that  saw  DuPage’s  offense  and 
defense  come  to  life  after  7-0  loss  week  before. 

COURIER  photo  by  Mike  Johnson 


Sports  briefs 

Golfers  take  title 


Oct.  22 


Oct.  22-23 


Oct.  23 


Sports  calendar 

Soccer  (H)  Thornton,  3  p.m. 

Golf  (A)  Region  IV-Joliet,  TBA 

Women’s  Tennis  (A)  Region  IV  Tournament-IVCC,  TBA 

Cross  Country  (A)  Carthage,  Invitational,  TBA 
Volleyball  (A)  Triton  Tournament,  TBA 
Football  (A)  Triton,  1  p.m. 


DuPage’s  golfers  enter  this  weekend’s  Region  IV  meet  in  Joliet  after  easily 

winning  the  conference  title.  ....  , 

The  Chaps  backed  into  the  N4C  crown  for  the  fourth  tune  in  five  years  by 
tying  for  second  on  their  home  course,  the  Village  Links,  in  the  final  conference 
match  of  the  year  on  Oct.  12.  CD  ended  the  season  with  a  27-3  record,  f°l  owed 
by  Rock  Valley  (24-6),  Harper  (17-13),  Joliet  (15-15),  Thornton  (5-25)  and 

Illinois  Valley  (2-28).  .  .  .  , 

Joliet  made  a  last  minute  rush  at  the  leaders  m  the  closing  contest  by 

winning  with  a  team  score  of  331.  Rock  Valley  and  DuPage  tied  for  second  at 
338,  but  Rock  Valley  finished  ahead  based  on  the  score  of  the  team  s  fift 
Sophomore  Mark  Woodcock  of  Glen  Ellyn  paced  all  golfers  with  a  77 
The  top  10  medalist  (all-conference)  golfers,  based  on  season  average,  found 
thJchaparrals  sweeping  the  top  four  spots.  Freshman  Kelly  Holmes  of  Addison 
was  first  with  a  77.8  average,  followed  by  Woodcock  <78)’  ^PhoJ"°r 
Fremgen  of  Villa  Park  (78.4)  and  freshman  Paul  Jackson  of  Addison  (78.6). 


Harriers  keep  rolling 


<b 


COLLEGE  OF  DuPAGE 

22nd  Street  and  Lambert  Road 
Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois  60137 


„oPOST£OE 

PAID 

Glen  Ellyn.  IL 
Permit  No  164 
NON-PROFIT 
ORGANIZATION 


CD’s  cross  country  team  used  a  new  strategy  to  win  the  recent  14-team 
Milwaukee  Invitational,  giving  the  Harriers  their  third  victory  m  four 
attempts  and  readying  them  for  tomorrow’s  Carthage  Invitational^ 

Coach  Mike  Considine  decided  before  the  race  that  instead  of  running  as 
individuals,  as  they  had  while  winning  two  of  their  first  three  meets  of  the  year, 
the  Chaparrals  would  start  -  and  try  to  finish  -  as  a  pack_  The  strategy 
worked  as  DuPage  runners  came  in  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  12th,  and  14th  t 

^Cd” scored  44  team  points  to  70  for  second-place  Oakton.  Golden  Valley 
College  of  Minnesota,  ranked  No.  12  in  the  nation  entering  the  meet  placed 
third  with  74  points  while  18th-ranked  Milwaukee  Tech  was  fourth  with  101. 
DuPage  was  ranked  15th  in  the  nation  entering  the  meet. 

Sophomore  Lance  Murphy  of  Medinah  led  DuPage  by  placing  fifth urn *26-28. 
Seven  seconds  behind  him  was  freshman  James  Shavers  of  Evanston. 
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SRC  right 
on  target 

_ By  DAN  CASSIDY _ 

Student  Resource  Center  construc¬ 

tion  is  right  on  schedule,  according  to 
Ronald  Lemme,  vice-president  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  information. 

The  edifice  has  a  completion  date  of 
February  or  March,  with  no  problems 
forseen  that  could  halt  the  work. 

The  structure  will  consist  of  three 
floors,  each  attached  to  Building  A. 

THE  FIRST  FLOOR,  or  concourse 
level,  will  house  the  main  dining  room, 
a  formal  dining  area,  a  college  store,  a 
TV  room  and  offices  of  various  student 
organizations  and  activities. 

“Basically,”  Lemme  commented, 
“the  first  floor  will  have  student  areas.’’ 

The  next  level,  or  the  plaza,  will 
contain  some  sections  of  the  LRC  as 

well  as  administrative  offices,  an  atrium, 
financial  aid,  registration  and  other 
offices. 

The  top  floor  will  house  only  the 
Learning  Resource  Center  and  offices 
for  library  personnel. 

“MOVING  MANY  OF  these  things 
over  to  the  east  side  of  campus,” 
Lemme  reported,  “will  make  services 
for  classes  and  students  much  easier  to 
obtain.” 

At  the  moment,  construction  workers 
are  putting  in  drywall  and  pouring 
concrete  for  the  plaza  so  they  can 
install  the  rest  of  the  edifice’s  walls. 

“We  had  one  small  problem,” 
Matthew  Novak,  project  coordinator, 
mentioned.  “A  puncture  leak  was 
discovered  in  the  building’s  roof.  We 

Best  SG 


STUDENT  RESOURCE  CENTER  construction  is  right 
on  schedule  with  edifice  to  open  in  spring  of  1983. 


Jew  building  will  have  three  floors  and  house  offices 
r\r  rrnDor ta’o  aHminiztratnra  and  student  leaders. 


are  looking  for  the  cause  right  now  but 
we  do  not  think  this  trouble  will  hold 
up  construction  any.” 

NOVAK  POINTED  OUT  that  work 


on  the  center  would  be  farther  along 
but  that  numerous  change  orders  had 
stalled  work  a  bit. 

“There  have  been  43  change  orders 


on  the  structure,”  Novak  noted.  “I  am 
not  criticizing  the  changes  whatsoever. 
They  are  things  that  had  to  be  done. 
But  it  does  slow  up  the  job  a  little.” 

‘80 


vote  count  since 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 

Student  Government  discussed  sever¬ 

al  issues  in  its  first  meeting  following 
the  fall  election,  chief  among  them 
being  the  iust-completed  student 
plebiscite  and  the  disappointment  ex¬ 
pressed  by  black  students  as  a  result  of 
a  recent  Courier  article. 

Speaking  about  the  recent  ballot¬ 
casting,  Lucile  Friedh,  coordinator  of 
Student  Activities,  reported  that 
student  voter  turnout  was  “very  good.” 

Students  had  cast  a  total  of  595 
ballots  and  had  elected  five  directors  to 
SG,  including  Lauren  Madda  with  319 
votes;  Lisa  Etherton,  241;  Myrna 
Miller,  223;  and  Tom  Jablonsky  and 
David  Alder,  each  with  197. 

Of  the  five  elected,  only  Madda  is  an 
incumbent. 

PAUL  LANIS,  SG  executive  direc- ,, 
tor,  noted  that  this  was  the  best  voter 
turnout  since  SG  was  reorganized  in 
1980. 

Other  items  discussed  included  plans 
for  a  new  bike  rack  for  Building  A,  use 
of  the  SG  office  phone  for  CD  students 
1  to  make  free  local  calls  in  case  of 
emergencies  and  problems  with  stu¬ 
dents  smoking  in  non-smoking  lounges. 

Madda  noted  uurrng  tne  meeting  that 
several  black  students  had  approached 
SG  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with 
an  article  in  the  Oct.  22  edition  of  the 
Courier.  The  item  discussed  recent 
scores  on  SAT  tests  by  white,  black 
and  Hispanic  students  as  reported  by 
the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education. 
Madda  opined  that  it  was  racially 
biased.  Three  days  later,  on  Oct.  25, 
Kenneth  Harris,  dean  of  student  affairs, 
met  with  Dan  Cassidy,  the  Courier  edi¬ 


tor,  SG  representatives  and  the  offend¬ 
ed  black  students  to  discuss  the  article. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  FACTS  of  the 
story  were  not  disputed,  the  way  in 
which  the  article  was  written  was 
considered  to  be  “offensive.  Cassidy  s 
use  of  the  words  “Negroes”  and 
“dark-skinned  counterparts”  to  des¬ 
cribe  blacks  was  severely  criticized,  as 


(Ed.  Note:  This  is  the  second  in  a  two-part 
series  on  job  areas  that  are  likely  to  offer 
the  greatest  career  opportunities  in  the  years 
ahead.)  _ . 

bTgInnTfreshour 

Off  the  top  of  his  desk,  Herb 
Rinehart  pulled  a  clipping  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  citing  an  article  from 
the  book,  “Economics  With  the  Future: 
A  Forecast  of  Life  in  the  21st  Century, 
by  Marvin  Cetron  and  Thomas  O’Toole 
(published  in  the  June  1982  issue  of  the 
Futurist).  ’< 

The  item  predicted  that  the  following 
jobs  would  be  in  high  demand  in  the 
next  decade:  energy  technician,  housing 
rehabilitation  technician,  hazardous 
waste  management,  industrial  laser 
process  technician,  industrial  robot 
production,  genetic  engineering  techni¬ 
cian,  holographic  inspection  specialists 
and  geriatric  social  workers.  The  lion’s 
share  of  these  jobs  are  also  service- 
oriented. 

Similarly,  the  12  high-demand  needs 
currently  in  DuPage  County  are 
computer  operators,  information  proces¬ 
sing,  accounting  clerk,  machine  tool 


was  his  wisdom  in  printing  the  article. 
It  was  also  noted  that  lower  SAT  scores 
by  blacks  may  be  the  result  of  a 
cultural  bias  in  the  test  itself. 

Following  the  meeting,  the  Courier 
talked  with  several  black  students 
about  the  article.  While  all  expressed 
disappointment  with  the  story,  none 
said  that  racial  prejudice  was  a  problem 
on  the  CD  campus. 


specialists,  dental  assistants,  medical 
assistants,  industrial  maintenance 

specialists,  cable  television  technicians, 
electronics  technicians,  air  conditioning 
and  refrigeration  technicians,  mechan¬ 
ics,  printing  press  operators  and  waste 
water  treatment  operators. 

THESE  ARE  THE  jobs  listed  in  the 
“DuPage  County  Labor  Market  Infor¬ 
mation  ’82,”  prepared  by  the  DuPage 
County  Development  Department  for 
the  DuPage  County  Employment  and 
Training  Office.” 

In  addition  to  technical  and  repair 
occupations,  another  field  will  be 
opening  up  wide  in  the  future. 

“With  the  ‘graying  of  America,’ 
health  care  professions  will  be  in  great 
demand,  and  CD  is  preparing  people  in 
nursing,  radiological  technology,  in¬ 
hibition  therapy  and  related  fields, 
stated  Rinehart.  He  stressed  that  the 
college  also  provides  some  form  of 
education  or  skill  training  to  qualify 
people  for  most  of  the  current  and 
future  high  demand  occupations.  He  is 
confident  that  CD  is  attended  to  the 


Jerry  Colley,  one  of  the  blacks  who 
attended  the  meeting,  was  satisfied 
with  Cassidy’s  apology,  but  was  still 
upset  the  article  was  printed  at  all. 

Colley  remarked,  “I’m  not  a  prejudiced 
person,  but  I  see  prejudice  in  this 
article.  If  the  Courier  represents 
everybody  at  CD,  why  did  it  print  this 


needs  of  local  manpower,  and  provides 
appropriate  education,  both  in  technical 
areas  and  in  transfer  majors. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  person  who 
does  not  have  an  interest  in  any  of  the 
“big  three”  professions,  and  is  not 
oriented  toward  a  medical  or  health  care 
career? 

“Niney-nine  percent  of  the  population 
will  not  pursue  engineering,  accounting 
or  data  processing,”  he  asserted. 
“There  me  many  rewarding,  suitable 
occupations  for  people  to  go  into.’ 
Even  in  fields  that  are  “flooded,”  and 
for  which  fewer  openings  exist  there  are 
opportunities,  he  insisted,  adding  that 
“there  is  competition  in  any  field.  It  is 
important  to  prepare  thoroughly  in 
whatever  vocation  you  enter. 

“I  never  tell  a  person  he  should  not 
go  into  an  area,”  he  went  on  to  say.  “It 
may  be  a  wise  choice  for  that  particular 
individual.  We  don’t  want  to  take  away 
from  people  the  drive  and  determina¬ 
tion  they  generally  possess  if  they  want 
something  badly  enough,”  he  conti¬ 
nued. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 


article?” 

List  high-demand  job  opportunities 
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Campus  scene 


Walker  to  perform 


Tom  Walker,  who  has  had  major 
roles  in  such  productions  as  “Life  with 
Father,”  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “The 
Tempest”  and  “Music  Man,”  will 
perform  in  the  Studio  Theater  (H106) 
and  lead  a  discussion  at  1  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  2. 


Choosing  child  care 


How  to  choose  and/or  Evaluate  Child 
Care”  will  be  discussed  by  Alice 
Giordano,  coordinator  of  CD’s  Child 
Care  and  Development  Program,  at  1 
p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  4  in  the  Women’s 
Center,  A3014  as  part  of  the  center’s 
Brown  Bag  Lunch  Seminar  Series. 


Focus  on  'systems' 


“Systems  —  what  do  they  offer?” 
will  be  discussed  by  the  CD  Library 
Technical  Assistant  Organization  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Nov.  3  at  7:30  p.m.  in  K127. 
Guest  speakers  will  include  Carol 
Morrison,  Carla  Funk  and  Deborah 
Park,  all  of  whom  are  affiliated  with 
suburban  library  systems. 


Alumni  wrestling  meet 

The  fourth  annual  alumni  wrestling 
meet  sponsored  by  the  Alumni 


COLLECTOR’S  FAIR 

Saturday 

November  6,  1982 
9a. m .  —  5  p.m . 


16mm  films—  movie 
posters  —  video-tapes 
—  comics,  records,  etc. 


HOLIDAY  INN 

Hillside,  IL 
Admission:  $2.00 
(Hot  Line:  837-0482) 


Association  will  be  conducted  Friday 
Nov.  12  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  gym. 

Former  CD  wrestlers  will  grapple 
with  members  of  this  year’s  squad.  A 
reception  for  alumni,  team  members 
and  their  families  will  be  held  in  the 
Campus  Center  following  the  meet. 


Tournament  adventure 

“The  Quest  for  the  Demon’s  Eye,”  a 
Dungeons  and  Dragons  tournament 
sponsored  by  CD’s  Strategy  and 
Fantasy  Games  Club,  will  be  held  Nov. 
7  in  the  Campus  Center,  Building  K, 
beginning  at  10:30  a.m. 

More  than  $200  in  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

Additional  information  is  obtainable 
at  289-0977. 


Salmon  on  panel 


Jerald  J.  Salmon,  a  member  of  the 
CD  Board  of  Trustees,  was  one  of  four 
panel  members  who  made  a  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  Community  College 
Trustees  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Topics  discussed  were  “Trustees’ 
Self-Evaluation”  and  “Evaluating 
College  Presidents.”  Other  members  of 
the  panel  included  two  community 
college  presidents. 

Saimon,  a  professor  of  education  and 
director  of  the  Teacher  Education 
Program  at  College  of  St.  Francis, 
Joliet,  represented  CD  as  an  alternate 
delegate  at  the  convention.  Delegate 
was  Francis  Cole,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 


Officer  Ward 


Michael  K.  Ward,  dean  of  occupa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  education,  has 
been  elected  second  vice  president  of 
the  Illinois  Council  of  Local  Adminis¬ 
trators,  an  affiliate  of  the  Illinois 
Vocational  Association. 

Ward  will  become  president-elect 
next  year  and  president  of  the  council 
in  1984. 


Oriental  cooking 

A  five-session  class'  in  Oriental 
gourmet  cooking  (code  AWIFA)  will  be 
conducted  at  Downers  Grove  South 
High  School  from  7  to  9  p.m.  Mondays 
beginning  Nov.  1.  Cost  is  $36  —  $21.50 
for  senior  citizens. 


Dishes  to  be  prepared  include  chicken 
velvet  soup,  sweet  and  sour  pork, 
shrimp  with  lobster  sauce  and  eight 
treasure  rice  pudding. 


DRU  conference 

The  tenth  annual  seminar  of  the 
DuPage  Regional  Unit  of  the  Chicago 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children,  in  cooperation  with  CD’s 
Child  Care  and  Development  Depart¬ 
ment,  will  be  held  here  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  30  from  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 

Joan  Caton,  director  of  the  Percep¬ 
tual-Motor  Learning  Center,  and  co¬ 
ordinator  of  National  College  of 
Education’s  Joliet  Graduate  Extension 
Program,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker. 
Workshops,  films  and  exhibits  are  part 
of  the  program. 


Thompson  picks  Cole 

Francis  T.  Cole,  vice  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  CD,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Gov.  Thompson’s  newly 
formed  31 -member  Governor’s  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Science  and  High  Technology. 

Cole  is  a  physicist  at  Fermi  National 
Accelerator  Laboratory. 

The  commission’s  task  is  to  establish 
a  long-range  plan  to  stimulate  high-tech 
industry  in  the  state,  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  the  plan  and  to 
monitor  the  results. 

Student  grants  increase 

The  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mission  has  voted  to  raise  1982-83 
grants  for  students  needing  the  new 
maximum  amount  at  their  colleges. 
Scholars  receiving  $1,950  at  private 
colleges  and  universities  will  now  get 
$2,000. 


KITTEN  PLAYFULLY  ROMPS  in  grass  near  Building  A.  Student  brings 
feline  to  DuPage  every  day  and  allows  cat  to  explore  new  wonders  on 
campus.  COURIER  photo  by  Brian  O’Mahoney 


Coming  up 

Oct.  30 

Cross  country  (A)  Region  IV-Triton,  noon 

Volleyball  (A)  Meramec  St.  Louis  tournament,  TBA 

Football  (TBA)  playoffs,  1  p.m. 

Nov.  2 

Alumni  board  meeting,  K157,  7:30  p.m. 

Nov.  3 

Volleyball  (H)  St.  Francis  JV,  6  p.m. 

Free  film:  “Chloe  in  the  Afternoon”  —  noon  in  A 1002; 

7:30  p.m.  in  A1 108. 

Nov.  4 

“How  to  Choose  and/or  Evaluate  Child  Care,”  presented  by  Alice 
Giordano,  child  care  and  development  coordinator,  A3014,  1  p.m. 

—  Focus  on  Women  Program  Brown  Bag  Lunch  Seminar  Series. 

^PRAIRIE  LIGPTF 

REVIEW 


The  Humanities  Society  Publication,  sponsored  by  CD  students  and 
including  creative  works  of  the  community  as  well  as  those  of  the  student 
body  and  faculty,  is  now  accepting  the  following  submissions: 


Send  to:  Prairie  Light  Review,  c/o  Courier  Barn 
or  call  Kim  Kyp.  Editor,  ext.  2113 
Alan  Carter,  ext.  2124 


Art,  aphorism,  essay,  poetry,  short  story  (fiction,  non/fiction, 
Children’s  stories,  classical,  futuristic,  scientific,  philosophical, 
nonsensical,  mystery),  photography. 


Deadline  for  submissions  is  November  15, 1982 


Q  News 
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Flooded  fields  hold  job  opportunities 

(Continued,  from  page  1) 


An  illustration  is  architecture.  A  few 
years  ago,  he  read  that  more  people  were 
in  architectural  schools  than  had  ever 
been  licensed  to  practice.  But  if  he 
discouraged  a  student  from  pursuing 
that  vocation,  he  might  be  stifling  the 
next  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

“IN  ANY  CAREER,  it  is  important 
to  prepare  oneself  to  stand  out,” 
Rinehart  reiterated.  “For  people  who 
are  well-prepared  and  excell,  there  is  a 
place.” 

How  would  he  advise  a  person 
coming  to  CD  with  only  a  vague  idea  of 
a  professional  objective?  First,  Rinehart 
said,  he  would  recommend  that  they 
enroll  in  Education  105,  career  develop¬ 
ment. 

“I  think  it’s  an  instrument  that  helps 
people  establish  a  logical,  systematic 
approach  to  making  vocational  deci¬ 
sions,”  he  said.  A  few  of  the  topics 
discussed  in  that  course  include 
examining  career  options,  exploring 
career  potential,  using  occupational 
information,  effectively,  sharpening 
decision-making  and  goal-setting  skills, 
enhancing  job-hunting  skills,  learning 
to  work  effectively,  exploring  non-tradi- 
tional  careers  and  examining  the  job 
outlook  for  the  1980s. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  talk  with 
counseling  faculty  and  faculty  advisers 
in  one’s  area  of  interest. 

“THEY’RE  THE  EXPERTS,”  Rine¬ 
hart  said,  and  suggests  that  students 
should  take  advantage  of  their 
knowledge. 

Self-analysis  is  obviously  important 
in  determining  a  career  “If  a  person  is 
interested  in  being  a  surgeon,  but  can’t 
work  with  simple  fractions,  he  should 
reconsider  his  objectives,”  he  declared. 
“Or  if  you  don’t  like  English,  words, 
thoughts,  ideas  and  communications, 
why  would  you  major  in  journalism?” 
he  challenged.  “This  applies  in  many 
fields.” 

CD’s  testing  office  offers  a  number  of 
different  interest  and  apptitude  tests 
and  inventories  that  can  help  students 


focus  on  broad  areas,  or  reinforce  what 
they  have  been  thinking  already,  he 
suggested. 

Another  important  factor  is  getting 
sound  advice  about  the  curriculum 
required  to  achieve  a  particular  goal. 

“WORKING  PART  TIME  in  an 

entry  level  position  might  be  an 


effective  way  of  tesing  one’s  interest,” 
he  proposed.  The  father  of  three  likes  to 
send  students  to  people  in  professions 
who  will  spend  time  discussing  with 
them  what  is  involved  in  their  work. 
By  talking  to  a  number  of  people  in  the 
actual  business  or  industry,  one  can 
more  accurately  appraise  the  situation 
and  make  personal  decisions. 

“By  combining  testing  information 
with  work  and  by  researching  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  —  talking  to 
many  people  in  the  field,  finding  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  and 
being  more  systematic  —  effective 
career  choices  can  be  made,”  he 
insisted. 

And  one  should  not  neglect  reading 
materials  and  references,  of  which, 
according  to  Rinehart,  there  has  been  a 
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proliferation  in  the  past  five  to  seven 
years.  One  extremely  helpful  guide  is 
“The  Metropolitan  Chicago  1980  Major 
Employers  Guide”  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  “Greater  O’Hare  Association  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  1981-82, 
Business  Directory.”  The  latter  is  a 
“gold  mine  of  up-to-date  names  and 
addresses  of  companies  and  hiring 
officials,”  he  stated. 

“ONE  CAN  LOCATE  the  exact 
person  in  a  particular  company  who 
holds  a  cerain  job,”  he  said.  “It  enables 
a  person  to  talk  with  people  in  a  given 
occupation  and  discover  what  job 
possibilities  are.” 

“And  don’t  neglect  the  telephone 
yellow  pages,  employers  associations 
and  directories,  and  trade  journals  and 


publications,”  he  stressed.  He  pointeu 
out  that  community  libraries  have 
helpful  materials  for  one  involved  in  job 
search. 

In  addition,  Rinehart  has  developed 
his  own  list  of  steps  one  might  take  in 
looking  for  a  job,  references  he  might 
investigate  and  people  and  organiza¬ 
tions  that  would  provide  helpful 
information.  That  list  is  available  from 
the  guidance  office. 

In  any  job  or  career  search, 
persistence  is  the  key,  he  said.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  digging,  a  lot  of  effort.  And, 
again,  a  systematic  approach  is 
essential  to  efficient  career  discovery. 

“And  a  person  should  remember  that 
he  is  not  alone,”  Rinehart  reiterated. 
“A  lot  of  people  are  in  career 
transition.” 


AA  groups  grow  in  DuPage 


Some  3,500  new  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous  meeting  groups  were  formed 
nationally  last  year,  according  to  the 
General  Service  Office  of  A  A  in  New 
York.  The  total  is  a  new  record. 

Of  these,  66  were  established  in 
Chicago  and  44  outside  the  city. 

In  DuPage  county,  more  than  100 
AA  groups  gather  every  day  and  night 
of  the  week,  including  Sundays  and 
holidays.  While  meeting  formats  differ 
slightly,  they  all  tie-into  AA’s  12-step 
program  as  a  basis  for  recovery.  During 
meetings,  AA’s  share  strengths,  hope 
and  experiences  toward  recovery  from 
alcoholism  —  the  number  two  killer  of 
Americans  after  heart  disease. 

No  dues  or  fees  are  collected;  no 
names  are  recorded.  The  only  require¬ 


ment  for  A  A  memberstup  is  a  desire  to 
stop  drinking. 

About  a  third  of  AA  members  are 
women.  An  increasing  number  of  young 
people  have  joined  AA  as  well. 
Members  come  from  all  income 
brackets,  backgrounds,  professions,  and 
religious  and  ethnic  roots. 

Certain  meetings  are  open  to 
non-AA’s.  .  .  to  family  members, 
doctors,  clergymen  and  all  persons 
conscientiously  interested. 

AA  may  be  contacted  for  help  and 
additional  information  at  any  of  these 
number  operated  by  24-hour  answering 
services:  Eastern  DuPage  County: 
833-7897;  Western  DuPage  County: 
635-6556;  Naperville/Lisle/Boling- 
brook:  355-2622. 


Capitol’s  low  fares 

"What  a  break!" 

Whe  rever  we  fly,  we  have  the  lowest 
unrestricted  fares.  That  means  no  advance 
purchase,  no  minimum  stay.  We’re  always 
Slad  to  see  you,  even  at  the  last  minute. 

Make  up  your  mind  today  —  and  by  tomor¬ 
row,  you’re  on  your  way ! 

For  reservations  and  information,  call 
your  Travel  Agent  or  Capitol  Air  at  212- 
883-0750  in  New  York  City,  312-347-0230  in 
Chicago,  213-986-8445  in  Los  Angeles,  415- 
956-8111  in  San  Francisco  or  305-372-8000 
in  Miami.  Outside  these  areas,  please  call 
800-227-4865  (8-O-O-C-A-P-l-T-O-L). 
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Letters 


Claims  article  incites  blacks 


To  the  Editor: 

In  regards  to  your  “Education” 
article  in  the  Oct.  22  edition  of  the 
Courier,  I  wish  to  say  that  you  have 
single  handedly  incited  a  large  part  of 
our  black  population  here  at  the  college. 

Although  you  claim  that  the  article  is 
all  factual,  I  fail  to  see  where  such 
terminology  as  “darker-skinned  coun¬ 
terparts”  and  “white  students  generally 
scored  better  then  minority  scholars,” 
could  be  presented  as  fact. 

The  whole  article  appears  to  be  a 
prejudiced  comparison  of  white,  black 
and  Puerto  Rican  students,  and  the 
factors  that  affect  the  amount  of 
education  they  are  capable  of  absorb¬ 
ing. 

One  would  think  that  common  sense 
would  have  directed  you  when  writing 
this  article.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  we 
have  a  student  body  made  up  of  more 
than  one  racial  background.  As  editor 
of  the  paper,  you  should  have  thought 
ahead  to  the  way  the  article  would  be 
received  by  the  blacks  and  other 
minority  students. 

Lauren  M.  Madda,  SG  director 

Questions  coverage 

To  the  Editor: 

This  letter  is  in  reference  to  an  article 
in  the  Oct.  15  issue  of  the  Courier  titled, 
“Preview  upcoming  SG  elections.”  My 
question  concerns  three  major  points: 
Why  only  five  out  of  the  12  candidates 
were  interviewed;  what  the  phrase 
“were  unavailable  for  comment”  means ; 
and  why  weren’t  the  candidates’ 
qualifications  for  the  position  listed? 

First,  after  reading  the  article,  I 
noticed  that  fewer  than  half  of  the 
candidates  were  interviewed  for  the 
front-page  news  story.  Since  only  five 
positions  were  open  on  the  board,  was  it 
therefore  decided  that  only  five  people 
needed  to  be  interviewed?  Or  was  it 
because  the  candidates  were  not 
contacted  before  the  newspaper’s 
deadline? 

This  leads  me  to  my  next  question  — 
what  does  “unavailable  for  comment” 
actually  mean?  Does  it  imply  that  the 
other  seven  candidates  refused  to  speak 
out  —  that  they  didn’t  need  the 
obvious  exposure  that  the  Courier 
would  deliver?  Or,  more  likely,  does  it 
suggest  that  the  reporter  did  not  do  a 
thorough  job  of  reporting? 

Then  comes  the  question  regarding 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  who 
were  interviewed.  Did  any  of  them  have 
any  past  experience  in  the  field  of 
leadership,  student  government  or 
management?  I  am  positive  that  most 
of  the  voters  would  have  been 
interested  in  knowing  about  the 
candidates’  backgrounds. 

The  Courier  owes  its  readers  the 
thorough  reporting  this  event  deserved. 

Vinna  Gale  Santos,  Westmont 


Department  of  corrections 
The  Courier  humbly  apologizes  for 
the  use  of  the  words  “Negro”  and 
darker-skinned  counterpart  in  a  recent 
column  on  education.  No  offense  was 
intended. 


Neglecting  the  facts 

To  the  Editor: 

I  feel  that  ,  you  have  neglected  to 
voice  the  full  facts  on  the  parking 
problem.  But  first  I  would  like  to 
apologize  to  the  student  government. 
On  the  day  of  the  SG  election,  Lauren 
Madda,  a  director,  pleaded  that  student 
government  was  wrongly  put  to  shame 
when  I  referred  to  them  as  a 
bureaucracy  in  the  Oct.  8  edition  of  the 
Courier.  It  was  not  my  intent  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  our  upstanding  student 
government. 

The  main  objective  was  to  find  out 
why  a  parking  problem  exists  and  what 
is  being  done  about  it.  It  was  also  made 
apparent  that  CD  President  H.D. 
McAninch  is  fed-up  with  students 
complaining  about  parking.  I  am  glad 
Madda  told  me  this;  she  even 
suggested  that  I  and  a  group  of 
students  go  and  have  a  “sit-down”  in 
the  president’s  office.  I  would  be  glad 
to  do  this  just  to  find  out  the  full  story 
on  the  parking  situation. 

I  don’t  like  the  thought  of.  students 
having  to  park  on  the  dirt  nor  the  idea 
that  was  relayed  to  me  by  Don  Carlson, 
director  of  campus  services.  From  what 
I  can  understand,  every  parking  lot 
light  has  a  potential  hazard  of  falling.  I 
don’t  like  to  think  of  my  car  or  myself 
being  hurt.  If  these  lights  are  removed, 
then  the  women  of  this  college  are 
subject  to  possible  assault  at  night. 
Also,  don’t  forget  the  possibility  of 
robbery  to  people  and  their  cars.  As  a 
student  at  the  College  of  DuPage,  I 
would  want  to  know  everything  that  is 
being  done  to  solve  this  parking 
dilemma. 

I  believe  that  the  faculty  should  also 
be  outraged  at  the  current  parking 
problem.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  that 
they  to  had  to  fight  for  a  parking  space 
and  had  to  pay  a  price  for  it  during  the 
past  contract  settlement. 

It  is  most  likely  that  in  a  bureacracy 
like  this,  we  may  never  know  what  is 
going  on.  Only  time  will  tell;  it  may 
take  weeks,  months,  years,  to  get  the 
unused  parking  lot  out  of  court  and  into 
use.  I  don’t  think  anyone  is  giving  me 
all  the  facts. 

Timothy  M.  Manaois,  Addison 

Buck  passing? 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  very  disturbed  by  a  story  in 
the  Oct.  8  edition  of  the  Courier  titled 
“Can’t  help  parking  problem,  SG 
claims.” 

According  to  the  story,  CD  student 
Tim  Manaois  went  before  the  Student 
Government  to  complain  about  the 
parking  problem  at  CD  and  received 
nothing  but  excuses.  SG  president 
Kevin  Langland  is  quoted  as  saying, 
“It’s  general  knowledge  that  parking  is 
a  problem  here.  We  care,  but  it’s  out  of 
our  hands.” 

I,  for  one,  do  not  understand  why  the 
problem  is  out  of  the  hands  of  SG. 
According  to  the  current  college 
catalog,  “Student  Government  was 
formed  to  provide  services  which  fulfill 
the  students’  needs.  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  was  also  formed  to  protect 
student  rights.” 


SG  is  supposed  to  be  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  students.  Don’t  the 
students  have  the  right  to  a  decent 
parking  situation  here  at  CD? 

Come  on  SG,  quit  passing  the  buck! 
Nobody  is  blaming  you  for  the  poor 


parking  situation  but  as  representatives 
of  the  student  body  here  at  CD,  it’s  up 
to  you  to  try  and  do  something  about 
it.  Yes,  SG,  the  problem  IS  in  your 
hands! 

Karen  Fouts,  Wheaton 
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By 

Herb  Rinehart 
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In  making  career  decisions,  it  is  imperative  that  one  attempt  to  locate 
detailed  salary  information  as  up-to-date  as  possible.  Below  are  a  range 
of  technical-oriented  careers  and  occupations.  The  salary  structure  listed 
comes  from  an  actual  comprehensive  salary  survey  taken  in  the  metropo¬ 
litan  Chicagoland  area.  The  salaries  do  not  reflect  overtime  and  other 
forms  of  company  benefits  and  are  calculated  on  2,080  work  hours, 
which  is  a  40-hour  work  week,  52  weeks  a  year. 


Average 

Annual  Salary 

Range 

Job  Title  ( if  of  Employes) 

Annual  Salary  Minimum 

Maximum 

CRT  operator  (129) 

$13,104 

$11,440 

$16,078 

Data  processing  clerk  (28) 

13,395 

10,961 

15,205 

Word  processing  operator 

13,270 

10,608 

14,976 

Office  section  leader  (59) 

17,139 

14,768 

19,136 

Secretary,  executive  (152) 

17,076 

13,873 

19,406 

Secretary  I  (178) 

15,558 

12,396 

18,782 

Secretary  II  (187) 

13,624 

11,356 

16,993 

Stenographer  (12) 

13,000 

10,732 

15,454 

Receptionist/console  operator  (76) 

1 1 ,876 

10,379 

14,393 

Typist  (36) 

13,145 

1 1 ,398 

14,289 

Clerk  typist  (141) 

12,604 

10,524 

14,601 

Mail  clerk  (32) 

9,963 

8,944 

12,334 

File  clerk  (92) 

10,670 

9,027 

14,498 

Export  clerk  (37) 

14,830 

12,376 

16,369 

Junior  buyer  (42) 

18,075 

15,787 

22,172 

Puchasing  clerk  (40) 

13,249 

11,731 

15,974 

Customer  service  (291) 

15,870 

12,771 

19,052 

Bookkeeper/office  supervisor  (49) 

17,555 

14,248 

21,216 

Cost  clerk/cost  accountant  (25) 

13,915 

12,043 

16,806 

Accounts  payable  clerk  (100) 

12,916 

1 1 ,003 

15,308 

Accounts  receivable  clerk  (67) 

12,833 

10,732 

14,768 

Billing  clerk  (84) 

12,459 

10,524 

14,705 

Credit  clerk  (53) 

12,916 

11,169 

15,350 

Payroll  clerk  (43) 

14,206 

12,147 

16,744 

General  accounting  clerk  (82) 

11,980 

10,400 

14,476 

Programmer  II  (16) 

18,033 

16,182 

23,358 

Keypunch  operator  I  (40) 

14,060 

11,148 

15,392 

Keypunch  operator  II  (38) 

12,708 

11,169 

15,017 

Computer  operator  (85) 

16,452 

14,185 

19,697 

Special  Skills 

Drafter  (48) 

21,944 

16,723 

28,808 

Junior  drafter  (23) 

15,059 

13,059 

18,969 

Professional/Managerial 

Credit  manager  (40) 

23,435 

19,779 

29,189 

Controller  (58) 

33,532 

27,395 

41,021 

Accountant  (83) 

22,357 

18,655 

33,900 

Data  processing  manager  (30) 

33,403 

25,931 

38,155 

Office  manager  (69) 

23,137 

19,947 

27,800 

Personnel  manager  (37) 

29,830 

25,705 

38,058 

Personnel  m  administrator  (39) 

20,985 

17,023 

24,865 

Purchasing  manager  (48) 

30,779 

25,188 

37,390 

Senior  buyer  (58) 

21,714 

19,604 

29,284 

uncr 


Opinions  expressed  in  the  Courier  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. 

The  Courier  is  a  member  of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Association, 
the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and  the  Illinois  Community  College  Journalism 
Association 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  the  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  offices 
are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone  858-2800,  ext.  2379or  2113. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Deadline  for  ads  is  one  week  prior 
to  publication:  5  p.m.  the  preceding  Friday 
for  routine  announcements. 

The  college  is  located  at  Lambert  Road 
and  22nd  Street,  Glen  Ellyn,  IL  60137. 
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College  update 

A  brief  look  at  what’s  happening  at  community  colleges  and  four-year  schools  across  the  country. 


Despite  protests  from  40  demonstra¬ 
tors  who  chanted  “Death  to  the  Klan” 
and  carried  signs  advocating  com¬ 
munism,  Tom  Metzger,  former  grand 
dragon  of  the  California  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
addressed  a  journalism  class  of  175 
students  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  on  the  topic  of  “Censorship 
in  the  News  Media.”  Ironically,  media 
coverage  of  the  event  was  not  allowed.  . 
The  university  this  summer  will 
disperse  credit  classes  from  the  College 
of  Continuing  Education  to  other 
appropriate  schools  in  an  attempt  to 
integrate  non-traditional  students  into 
traditional  academics.  The  deans  of 
each  school  will  be  allowed  to  decide 
whether  they  want  to  retain  their 
new-found  classes  or  to  drop  them  from 
the  curriculum. 

A  bill  that  would  pay  associated 
student  senators  $355  each  semester 
has  been  introduced  at  Arizona  State 
University.  .  .Admission  standards  in 
math  and  science  may  be  raised  at  state 
universities  if  a  proposal  by  Arizona 
Governor  Bruce  Babbitt  gets  off  the 
ground.  Babbitt  believes  too  few 
students  have  adequate  skills  in  these 
subject  areas  to  prepare  them  to  enter  a 
technological  society.  .  .The  physical 
facility  housing  the  College  of  Business 


Administration  at  ASU  will  more  than 
double  in  size  after  a  $7  million 
expansion  program  is  completed  in 
December,  1983.  The  105,000  square- 
foot  structure  will  contain  a  TV  studio 
classroom  that  will  allow  classes  taught 
there  to  be  transmitted  to  off-campus 
locations  as  part  of  the  university’s 
interactive  instructional  TV  program. 
More  than  25  percent  —  or  11,000  —  of 
ASU’s  students  are  business  majors.  .  . 

>  With  an  eye  toward  cutting  costs,  the 
university  is  exploring  the  possibility  of 
hiring  an  outside  janitorial  service  to 
replace  the  present  175-member  custo¬ 
dial  staff.  .  .Heated  arguments  broke 
out  when  a  Jewish  group  staged  an 
anti-PLO  demonstration  in  response  to 
a  protest  conducted  earlier  by  Palesti¬ 
nian  students. 

A  recent  campus-wide  celebration 
marked  the  15th  anniversary  of  Harper 
Community  College,  Palatine,  Ill. 

The  University  of  Akansas  is 
attempting  to  prevent  a  brain  drain  by 
increasing  the  number  of  merit 
scholarships  it  will  offer  to  state 
residents.  This  year,  29  such  awards 
were  made,  bringing  to  117  the  total 
number  of  merit  students  enrolled  at 
the  university. 

The  return  of  the  mini  skirt  was  the 


focus  of  a  photo  page  in  the  San 
Matean,  student  newspaper  at  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  College. 

Twenty-seven  complaints  of  sexual 
harassment  were  received  by  the 
University  of  California  (Santa  Bar¬ 
bara)  during  the  1981-82  school  year, 
according  to  what  UC  believes  to  be  the 
first  report  of  its  kind  made  public  by 
any  major  college  or  university.  . 
.Although  UC  recently  increased  the 
amount  of  foreign  language  a  student  is 
required  to  have  for  admission,  some 
language  offerings  at  the  school’s  nine 
campuses  statewide  may  be  consoli¬ 
dated  or  entirely  eliminated  because  of 
possible  budget  cuts.  While  French, 
Spanish  and  German  are  considered 
untouchables,  Arabic,  Italian  and 
Chinese  may  be  on  the  way  out. 

The  summer  school  session  next  year 
at  Northern  Illinois  University  (De- 
Kalb)  will  be  increased  to  eight  weeks 
from  the  originally  scheduled  seven,  but 
the  number  of  courses  offered  will  be 
reduced  by  10  percent.  .  .Faculty 
members  are  being  urged  by  the 
University  Professionals  of  Illinois  to 
unionize  in  order  to  ensure  collective 
bargaining  rights  on  such  issues  as 
wages,  tenure  and  sabbatical  leaves.  . 
.If  the  administration  responds  to  a 


recent  poll,  Sunday  meals  will  again  be 
served  in  residence  halls.  About  75 
percent  of  the  1,460  students  surveyed 
indicated  a  willingness  to  pay  $19 
annually  to  have  the  chow  service 
reinstated  after  a  one-year  absence.  . 
.The  Student  Association  has  announc¬ 
ed  plans  to  start  a  tenant  union  to  deal 
with  disputes  between  tenants  and 
landlords  of  off-campus  housing.  Sup¬ 
porters  of  the  plan  voice  two  possible 
obstacles  to  the  group’s  formation  and 
survived  —  the  transitory  nature  of  the 
student  body  and  the  annual  turnover 
of  SA  administrators.  .  .Only  20 
applications  are  accepted  into  the 
physical  therapy  program  each  year 
because  of  inadequate  facilities  and  a 
limited  number  of  faculty  members. 
NIU  is  one  of  only  three  Illinois  schools 
with  an  accredited  program  in  this  field. 

Thefts  and  burlaries  have  plagued 
Kaskaskia  Community  College,  Cen- 
tralia,  Ill.,  during  the  first  36  days  of 
the  fall  semester.  Cars  have  been 
broken  into,  cash  and  copies  of  exams 
have  been  lifted  from  instructors’ 
offices  and  $5,000  in  nursing  equipment 
has  been  pilfered.  Among  other  items 
allegedly  confiscated  —  two  trumpets 
from  the  music  department  and  five 
pairs  of  tennis  shoes. 


Speak  &  be  seen 


It's  Thompson  by  landslide  —  at  CD 


The  question:  Who  will  win  the 
gubernatorial  race  in  Illinois  — 
Stevenson  or  Thompson  —  and  why  ? 

Cheri  Chonko,  Downers 
Grove:  “Thompson  might  win; 
Stevenson  hasn’t  really  said 
what  he  might  do  to  improve 
the  state.” 

Donna  Christopher,  West 
Chicago:  “Probably  Thomp¬ 
son.  His  image  is  better  than 
Stevenson’s.  He  doesn’t  pro¬ 
ject  himself  as  well  as 
Thompson  does.” 

Debbie  Matysik,  Lombard: 
“I  think  Thompson  will  win. 
He  seems  to  sound  better  in 
the  Thompson/Stevenson  de¬ 
bates.” 

Greg  Meyer,  Naperville:  “I 
think  Stevenson  will  win 
because  of  Illinois’  high  unem¬ 
ployment  rate.” 

Heidi  Verdon,  Brookfield: 
“Jim  Thompson.  I  saw  him 
out  trying  to  raise  funds  for  a 
local  restoration  project.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  don’t  really  know 
anything  about  Stevenson.” 

Jim  Boyd,  Downers  Grove: 
“Thompson  hopefully.  I  just 
don’t  like  Stevenson.  I  don’t 
like  the  way  he  handles  things. 
Thompson  seems  like  he  wants 
to  get  down  to  business.” 


John  Conrad,  Naperville: 
“Jim  Thompson.  He’s  experi¬ 
enced.  Adlai  Stevenson’s  a 
loser,  in  so  many  words.” 


Kurt  Engelhart 
Kurt  Engelhart,  Villa  Park: 
“I  think  Thompson.  People 
still  like  Reagan  and  that’s 
who  big  Jim’s  for.” 

Greg  Jacobs,  Hinsdale: 
“Thompson.  Because  Adlai’s 
trying  to  follow  in  his  father’s 
footsteps.  He  won’t  win.” 

Kris  Kalicki,  Darien:  “I 
don’t  even  know.  I  don’t  pay 
attention.  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  these  people.” 

Phil  Strode,  Woodridge: 
“Thompson  will  probably,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  already  governor. 
Adlai  doesn’t  have  facts  to 
back  what  he’s  promising.” 


Jeff  Lowe,  Lombard: 
“Thompson.  From  watching 
the  news  and  media,  he  just 
seems  to  be  ahead  of  Steven¬ 
son  with  his  campaigning.” 

Al  Naspinski,  Elmhurst:  “I 
think  Thompson  because  more 
people  like  him  than  Steven¬ 
son.” 

Gail  Mahlke,  Bloomingdale: 
“I  think  Thompson  because  he' 
does  things  for  people.” 

John  Jaburek,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“Thompson  because  of  his 
experience,  exuberance,  and  he 
has  a  lot  of  followers.” 


Gleena  Sankoorikal 
Gleena  Sankoorikal,  Medi- 
nah:  “I  think  Thompson.  He  is 
more  forceful  and  authorita¬ 
tive.  He  knows  what  he’s 
talking  about.” 


Tricia  Osborn 


Tricia  Osborn,  Glendale 
Heights:  “I  think  Thompson 
just  from  what  the  media  has 
been  saying.” 

Laura  Bishop,  Wheaton: 
“Thompson  —  I  don’t  like 
Stevenson  or  his  platform  or 
his  policies.” 

Dan  Anderson,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“I  believe  Thompson  will  win 
because  everyone  thinks  Stev¬ 
enson  is  a  wimp.” 

Sherri  Guenther,  Hinsdale: 
;“Probably  Thompson.  He 
knows  what  he’s  talking 
about.  He  seems  like  he’ll  work 
out  all  right.  He  has  lots  of 
experience.” 

Beverly  Rich,  Elmhurst: 
“Stevenson.  I  don’t  know 
why.” 


Vince  Marrone,  Naperville: 
“Thompson  will  because  he’s 
going  to  get  all  the  votes.  His 
name  is  more  familiar  to 
people  than  what’s-his-name.” 

Debbie  Karlas,  Elmhurst: 
“Thompson  because  he  won 
the  debates.  He  answered  his 
attacks  and  I  believed  him.  I 
see  more  of  him  on  TV,  too.” 

Mike  Lisk,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I 
really  don’t  know  because  I’m 
really  not  informed.” 

Ron  Luethoi,  Bensenville: 
“Thompson.  He’s  the  lesser  of 
the  two  evils.  He’s  getting 
more  advertising,  too.” 

Lynn  Hicks,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I 
think  Thompson  will  win  but 
I’d  like  to  see  Stevenson  win. 
Stevenson’s  image  on  TV  is 
bad.” 

Jean  Shakley,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“Thompson.  He  has  a  greater 
lead  in  the  polls  and  he  shows 
more  sincerity.  Stevenson 
doesn’t  show  the  same  sinceri¬ 
ty  and,  looking  at  this  record 
in  Washington,  doesn’t  show 
the  same  strong  leadership.” 

Vivian  Homolka,  Glen  El¬ 
lyn:  “Thompson.  He  had 
better  publicity  and  he  has 
better  personal  appeal  even 
though  I  don’t  like  him  and 
won’t  vote  for  him.” 


Blacks  gain 
on  SAT  tests 

The  College  Board  that  administers  SAT  tests 
released  new  figures  to  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education  last  week  showing  a  large  improvement 
in  black  scores  on  the  exams. 

The  black  students  tallied  nine  points  higher  on 
the  verbal  section  of  the  quiz,  while  raising  their 
mathematics  scores  by  four  points. 

A  spokesman  for  the  board  noted  that,  ‘When 
we  weighted  minority  contributions  to  the  score 
increase  this  year,  it  indicated  that  minorities  had 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  overall  increase  in 
SAT  marks.” 


While  blacks’  numbers  are  jumping,  the  scores  of 
whites  on  the  tests  have  been  declining  in  both 
sections. 

The  leap  in  scores  overall  has  coincided  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  minority-group  scholars 
taking  the  exams. 


Education 

By  Dan  Cassidy 


George  Hanford,  the  College  Board’s  president, 
commented  that,  "This  is  an  encouraging  sign, 
since  an  enlarged  population  of  test  takers  is  often 
associated  with  a  decline  in  scores.” 


This  is  the  second  report  released  by  the 
organization  in  two  weeks,  with  the  first  being  an 
overall  profile  of  statistics  about  the  exams. 

A  spokesman  for  the  college  board  commented 
that  they  had  received  no  complaints  about  its 
decision  to  let  minority  groups’  tallies  on  the  tests 
known. 

Hanford  remarked  that  the  only  reason  the 
scores  were  made  public  was  to  show  the 
difficulties  many  minorities  face  in  receiving  a 
decent  education. 

The  SAT’s  are  exam  taken  by  over  a  million  high 
school  seniors  who  hope  to  attend  universities  and 
colleges. 
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He  believes  more  highly  educated 
people  —  such  as  Ph.Ds.  .  .  .  should  be 
on  the  faculty. 


“We  have  a  good  community  to  draw  from,”  he 
went  on  to  say.  “Once  we  start  orienting  ourselves 
to  becoming  an  outstanding  institution,  I  don’t 
think  anything  should  stop  us.” 

Academically,  Berardi  would  like  to  see 
standards  of  quality  upgraded.  He  believes  more 
highly  educated  people  —  such  as  Ph.Ds  —  should 
be  on  the  faculty. 

“IT  FOLLOWS  THAT  the  more  education  a 
person  has,  the  better  instructor  he  must  be,”  he 
opined.  Though  the  administration  and  faculty 
have  never  agreed  with  him,  he  maintains  that 
position.  As  CD  begins  to  recruit  more  highly 
educated  people,  Berardi  believes  the  academic 
program  will  improve. 

In  addition  to  serving  on  the  college  board,  he  is 
interested  in  CD’s  athletic  program.  His  fascination 
with  collegiate  sports,  especially  football  and 
basketball,  finds  him  frequently  at  games, 
daughter  in  tow. 

“I  missed  very  few  of  the  football  games  last 
year,  only  one,  I  think,”  he  commented.  “And  I 
attend  60  to  70  percent  of  the  basketball  games.” 

When  he  has  time,  this  involved  father-lawyer- 
citizen  likes  to  work  with  wood  and  do  things  with 
his  hands.  He  built  his  own  home,  maintains  rental 
property  he  owns  and  tinkers  with  his  car. 

From  the  perspective  of  40  years,  Berardi 
advises  young  CD  students  to  enjoy  their  college 
experiences  and  their  early  20s.  It  is  important  to 
achieve  academically,  but  he  thinks  that  too  many 
students  work  too  many  hours  at  jobs  that  are 
unnecessary.  He  would  suggest  that  they  enjoy 
this  segment  of  their  lives,  enjoy  being  young  and 
in  school. 


puts  his  family  first 


By  GINNI  FRESHOUR 

My  greatest  source  of  enjoyment  is  my 
daughter,  who  is  a  little  comedian  in  tennis  shoes. 
Everything  she  says  is  funny.” 

Anthony  Berardi,  attorney  from  Downers  Grove 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College 
of  DuPage,  was  speaking  of  five-year-old  Maria. 
Her  birth,  April  7,  1977,  was  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  him,  he  revealed 

“MY  NUMBER  ONE  goal  is  to  be  a  good 
parent,”  the  bearded  lawyer  stressed.  “I  have  one 
child  and  I  work  very  hard  at  it.  I  think  my 
number  one  obligation  is  to  her.”  Because  he  is 
divorced,  Berardi  has  had  to  extend  extra  effort 
toward  achieving  his  objective. 

“I’ve  always  allowed  time  to  spend  with  her,”  he 
said.  It  s  paid  off.  I’m  very  proud  of  our 
relationship.” 

Guiding  the  direction  of  his  daughter’s  life  he 
sees  as  an  important  part  of  his  responsibility. 

“I  have  a  burning  desire  for  her  to  be  a  lawyer,” 
he  confessed.  “I  try  to  convince  her  of  that.”  The 
dedicated  father  takes  his  daughter  to  court  with 
him  to  expose  her  to  legal  proceedings.  It  is  a  time 
in  her  life  when  she  should  become  oriented  to  the 
judicial  system,  he  feels. 

BUT  THE  MORE  serious  aspects  of  good 
parenting  do  not  preclude  having  fun  together.  His 
idea  of  a  perfect  Saturday  is  goofing  off 
with  his  daughter,  taking  her  to  an  amusement 
park  or  out  for  ice  cream. 

Berardi’s  second  highest  goal  is  to  be 
self-sufficient,  which  he  has  achieved  in  his  private 
practice. 

“I  can’t  work  for  anyone  else,”  he  declared.  “I 
like  to  do  what  I  want  to  do,  when  I  want  to  do  it, 
and  that’s  that!”  he  stressed. 

He  is,  by  his  own  admission,  an  outspoken 
person,  “.  .  .which  gets  me  into  trouble 
constantly,”  he  said.  “If  I  don’t  like  what  a  judge 
does.  I’ll  tell  him.  I’ve  had  judges  almost  throw  me 
in  jail,”  he  chuckled. 

“I  can’t  work  for  anyone  else.  I  like 
to  do  what  I  want  to  do,  when  I  want 
to  do  it.  ” 

A  third  aspiration  important  to  Berardi  is  to  be 
the  best  lawyer  possible.  This  is  enhanced  by  his 
resolve  to  be  a  forthright,  honest  individual,  not 
swayed  by  personal  or  political  pressures,  but  one 
who  makes  decisions  based  on  the  merits  of  the 


particular  case.  In  fact,  his  pet  peeve  is  seeing 
people  influenced  by  something  other  than  the 
facts. 

BEING  A  FAIR  person  is  how  Berardi  would 
like  his  friends  to  know  and  remember  him.  And  he 
wants  to  be  available  to  them  in  their  need. 

The  pipe-puffing  barrister  received 
his  law  degree  from  John  Marshall 
Law  School  in  Chicago. 

And  loyalty  is  important,  it  s  the  greatest 
quality  of  a  friend,  in  his  opinion. 

At  40  years  old,  the  dark-haired,  medium  built 
man  with  gray  patches  in  his  well-groomed  beard 
considers  other  achievements,  such  as  amassing  a 
fortune,  less  significant  than  they  once  were.  He  is 
more  content  than  he  was  10  years  ago,  and  is 
more  satisfied  with  the  direction  of  his  life. 

A  typical  working  day  for  Berardi  is  spending 
the  morning  in  court,  the  afternoon  in  his  office 
and  some  evenings  on  appointments  with  clients. 

However,  he  insisted  that  he  is  not  a  workaholic 
in  his  law  practice. 

“I  DON’T  WORK  and  80-hour  week,”  he 
asserted.  I  m  just  not  into  that.  Those  days  are 
over,”  he  emphasized.  Since  his  daughter  was  bora, 
Berardi  has  spent  one  day  a  week  with  her,  cutting 
his  work  week  to  four  days. 

The  pipe-puffing  barrister,  who  lived  in  Cook 
County  from  his  birth  until  moving  to  Downers 
Grove  in  1972,  received  his  law  degree  from  John 
Marshall  Law  School  in  Chicago.  Prior  to  that  he 
had  earned  a  master’s  degree  in  business  from 
Indiana  University  in  Bloomington,  Ind.,  and  a 
bachelor’s  in  engineering  from  Bradely  University, 
Peoria. 

Of  his  educational  experiences,  Berardi  most 
enjoyed  working  on  his  MBA  and  said  that 
business  is  still  his  greatest  interest. 

THEN  WHY  DID  he  go  into  law? 

“I  like  handling  business  aspects  of  the  law,”  he 
commented.  Involvement  in  corporations,  real 
estate  transactions  on  a  corporate  level  and  limited 
partnership  situations  are  legal  activities  that 
interest  him.  , 

He  was  working  for  IBM  selling  computers  when 
his  manager,  a  lawyer,  began  “rising  like  a 
shooting  star  in  the  company,”  he  explained.  “He 
wasn’t  my  manager  very  long,”  he  noted.  “He  was 
promoted.”  At  the  time,  IBM  was  having  some 


legal  difficulties,  Berardi  continued,  and  the 
company  needed  more  lawyers.  That’s  when  he 
made  his  decision  to  enter  the  legal  profession. 

It  was  a  notion  he  first  considered  while  working 
on  his  MBA,  an  idea  whose  time  had  come. 

Berardi  has  been  practicing  law  since  the  early 
’70s.  He  is  a  registered  patent  attorney,  although 
his  practice  is  general. 

His  involvement  on  the  CD  board  began  after  he 
moved  to  Downers  Grove.  He  wanted  to  volunteer 
his  time  jn  some  community  effort.  When  the 
caucus  asked  him  to  run  for  the  board,  he  agreed. 
He  was  elected  April  6,  1977  —  “two  days  after  my 
daughter  was  bora,”  he  pointed  out. 

AT  THE  TIME,  CD  had  many  problems  and  his 
board  responsibilities  demanded  four  nights  a  week 
of  his  time.  Since  then,  the  college  has  taken  a  new 
direction.  The  major  accomplishment,  in  his 
estimation,  has  been  the  planning  and  progress  of 
the  building  program,  which  he  said,  should  be 
completed  in  the  near  future. 

Berardi  does  not  consider  his  voluntary 
involvement  to  be  any  extraordinary  service.  He  is 
not  trying  to  impress  anyone.  For  him,  it  is  simply 
a  job  to  be  done. 

You  are  elected  by  the  people  to  perform  a 
function  which  they  consider  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  community,”  he  stated.  “As  a  trustee  you  are 
entrusted  with  certain  resources  to  achieve  that 
function.”  He  is  there  to  match  resources  to  the 
goals  of  the  community  and  firmly  believes  that, 
since  the  trustess  are  put  in  their  positions  by  the 
taxpayers,  decisions  should  be  made  with  them  in 
mind. 

Berardi  does  not  consider  his  volun¬ 
tary  involvement  to  be  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  service. 

WHAT  IS  THE  greatest  contribution  CD  can 
make  to  DuPage  County? 

“The  college  offers  a  tremendous  resource  for  the 
community,”  he  said.  “Most  people  don’t  know 
what’s  there.  The  percentage  of  community  people 
attending  CD  is  really  very  low.”  He  thinks  that 
more  people  should  take  advantage  of  the 
continuing  education  and  occupational  programs 
offered  here. 

And  his  goal  for  the  college? 

“People  talk  about  being  the  best  community 
school  in  the  state,”  he  remarked.  “But  I  don’t 
understand  why  they  constrain  themselves  to 
Illinois.  Nothing  should  stop  us  from  becoming  the 
number  one  community  college  in  the  nation,”  he 
continued,  “because  we’ve  got  the  number  one 
ingredient  —  money.” 


TRUSTEE  ANTHONY  BERARDI  is  Downers 
Grove  lawyer  who  feels  his  most  important  job 
is  being  good  parent.  He  has  reduced  his  work¬ 


load  in  order  to  spend  at  least  one  day  per 
week  with  his  five-year-old  daughter. 


7  Arts 
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Mqtt  Dillon  rides  again 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

Quite  a  few  teenaged  girls  were  in 
attendance  at  a  local  first-run  theater 
on  the  night  “Tex”  was  released  to  this 
area  more  than  two  weeks  ago. 
Undoubtedly,  they  came  to  see  Matt 
Dillon  in  the  title  role  as  a  boy 
struggling  with  adolescence  under 
poverty-stricken  conditions.  It  is  a 
sincere,  true-to-life  portrayal  that 
clearly  illustrates  the  character’s  battle 
to  realize  who  he  is  and  how  to  survive 
a  life  without  a  mother  and  father. 

Tex  McCormick  and  his  brother 
Mason  (played  convincingly  by  Jim 
Metzler)  live  alone  in  a  shabby 
five-room  house  that  is  a  true  fire 
hazard.  As  a  senior  in  high  school, 
Mason’s  primary  job  is  to  look  after  his 
15-year  old  brother  while  the  boys’ 
father  travels  across  the  country  on  the 
rodeo  circuit.  While  on  tour,  Pop  all  but 
abandons  his  sons,  neglecting  to  send 
not  only  financial  support  but  letters  of 
concern  about  them. 

THIS  INFURIATES  MASON,  who 
has  sights  on  a  basketball  scholarship 
at  Indiana  and  fears  that  he  will  have 
to  stay  and  support  Tex  for  longer  than 
he  cares  to  think  of. 

Movie  review 

Because  they  are  broke,  the  utilities 
are  shut  off  and  very  little  food  is 
available  for  the  boys  and  the  two 
horses  they  own  on  their  small 
property.  Out  of  desperation,  Mason 
sells  them,  much  to  the  displeasure  of 


Sell  it  with 
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Tex,  whose  fondness  of  his  horse 
Rowdie  is  unquestionable.  The  two 
brothers  scuffle  in  the  kitchen,  with  Tex 
later  bailing  out  of  the  house  in  a  blind 
search  for  his  animal.  A  few  hours  later, 

Mason,  driving  his  worn-out  pick-up 
truck,  retrieves  him  on  a  country  rural 
route. 

It  is  hard  not  to  notice  the  maturity 
and  clear  thinking  of  Metzler’s  Mason 
character.  He  is  surprisingly  disciplined 
for  an  18-year  old  high  school  senior 
who  has  to  be  mother,  father  and 
guardian  to  his  younger  brother.  On  the 
other  hand,  Tex  is  quite  the  opposite. 
His  personality  qualities  are  impulsive 
and  self-gratifying,  and,  as  Mason 
points  out  to  him,  he  doesn’t  think  five 
minutes  ahead. 

Tex’s  attitude  toward  lile  is  more  or 
less  typical  for  a  person  his  age.  He 
wants  to  expand  his  relationship  with 
his  girlfriend  Jamie  (Meg  Tilly);  only 
she  refuses  to  let  the  situation  get  out 
of  hand.  We  are  impressed  with  her 
answer  when  Tex  openly  speculates  on 
them  getting  married  when  they  get 
older.  She  shows  the  same  good  sense 
that  Mason  does,  and  that  tends  to 
frustrate  Tex. 

This  paradox  of  characteristics 
between  the  two  siblings  makes  the  film 
more  stimulating  to  watch.  Each  plays 
off  the  other  smoothly. 

IN  CERTAIN  WAYS,  Pop  McCor¬ 
mick  (Bill  McKinney)  is  much  like  his 
younger  son.  He  comes  across  as  the 
“good  ole  boy”  who  shuns  the 
day-to-day  responsibilities  of  life.  He 
returns  home  only  after  he  sees  his  boys 
on  television  after  a  near  fatal  incident 
they  had  with  a  hitchhiker. 


ALONG  WITH  JAMIE’S  brother 
Johnny,  Tex  enjoys  playing  practical 
jokes  in  school.  In  art  class,  he  sets  fire 
to  his  project,  which  invariably  leads 
him  into  the  vice-principal’s  office. 
Another  ingenius  gag  has  Johnny  and 
Tex  replacing  the  typewriter  ribbons  in 
a  classroom  with  pop-gun  caps.  When 
he  arrives  to  pick  up  his  suspended  son, 
Pop  McCormick  recalls  that  he  did  the 
same  thing  when  he  was  in  school. 

Although  this  film  has  its  lighter 
moments,  its  main  message  deals  with 


the  pain  of  growing  up  alone  and  the 
confusion  associated  with  it.  The  climax 
takes  an  unexpected  twist  and  leaves 
Tex’s  future  in  doubt  for  the  moment. 

With  powerful  and  believable  per¬ 
formances  by  the  principal  players, 
“Tex”  is  a  highly  recommended  film 
produced  by  the  new  chieftains  at  Walt 
Disney  Productions.  The  upcoming 
success  of  this  picture  and  several  other 
recent  releases  by  them  spells  the  end 
to  that  studio’s  dated  “kiddie” 
productions  of  the  past. 


Don't  bury  '  'One  Life' 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

I’ts  called  the  lesser  of  the  evils. 
Flipping  the  dial  to  find  a  good  TV 
program  during  the  afternoon  is 
difficult.  Yet,  an  entertaining  hour  of 
soap  opera  does  exist  on  “’One  Life  to 
Live,”  weekdays  at  1  p.m.  on  Channel 
7. 

Set  in  Llanview,  Pa.,  near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  rich  citizens  of  “One  Life” 
amuse  themselves  by  avenging  deaths, 
fighting  among  themselves,  switching 
newborns  in  hospitals  or  getting  cozy 
with  one  another.  Money  is  no  object. 
Everyone  belongs  to  the  posh  Llanview 
Health  Club,  eats  out  regularly,  and 
has  enough  booze  in  private  stock  to 
rival  Carlos  Murphy’s.  Actually,  its 
pretty  standard  daytime  TV. 

THEN  WHAT  PUTS  this  soap  in 
the  “entertaining”  instead  of  the  “also 
ran”  category?  The  acting  does. 
Leading  the  cast  are  two  daytime 
Emmy  award-winning  actresses,  Robin 
Strasser  (1982)  and  Judith  Light  (1981, 
1980). 

As  Dorian  Lord  Callison,  Strasser 
portrays  the  wealthiest  woman  in 
Llanview.  Callison  is  power,  intelle- 
gence,  elegance  and  class  in  a  nasty 


'Superstar'  rising 


TYPING  done  in  my  home.  Fast,  accurate 
and  reasonable.  Convenient  drop-off  and 
pick-up.  Contact  Jakcie  after  4  p.m.  at 
462-0031 . 

TRAVELING  TUTORS.  We  have  certified 
teachers  in  all  subject  areas.  One-to-one 
help  throughout  DuPage  county.  Call  any¬ 
time,  469-4395. 

Will  do  typing  in  my  home.  Equipped  with 
new  IBm  typewriter.  Call  293-1265. 

STUDENT  REP  NEEDED  to  promote  our 
annual  Spring  Break  trips  to  Florida  and  our 
Winter  Ski  trips.  Reps  receive  free  trips, 
plus  commission.  Call  or  write:  COASTAL 
TOURS,  INC.,  P.O.  Box  68,  Oak  Forest,  II 
60452,(312)535-3212. 

Professional  secretary  will  type  term 
papers,  resumes,  letters,  etc.  Located  next 
to  CD  for  convenience,  IBM  Selectric  II  cor¬ 
recting  typewriter,  fast,  reasonable  service. 
Call  Sally  at  629-7272,  ext.  27  days;  665- 
4475 after  4:30p.m.  and  weekends. 

Help  wanted:  strong,  hard-working  person 
needed  to  assist  tree  trimmer.  Ground  work 
only.  Afternoons  and  Saturdays,  call 
858-2624. 

For  sale:  1952  Dodge  one  ton  dump  truck, 
six  cylinder,  four  speed,  new  paint,  very 
good  condition.  $2100.  Call  858-2624. 

FOR  SALE:  TOYS  in  excellent  condition. 
Barbie  dolls  and  clothes  and  doll  homes. 
Baby  dolls.  Adult  and  children's  games. 
Regular  toys.  Girls  dresses  and  winter 
coats  sizes  7-12.  Academic  and  fictional 
books.  Lime  oak  dining  room  set.  25  cu.  ft. 
Amana  refrigorator/freezer.  Call  653-0632 
Sat.,  Sun.,  Mon.  after  7  p.m . 


The  Modest 
Professional 


By  GLENNA  KINCHELOE 

Anything  but  the  typical  sixtyish 

interpretation  of  “Jesus  Christ  Super- 
star”  by  Webber  and  Rice  is  what 
director  Frank  Tourangeau  intends  for 
the  spiritual  revival  musical,  scheduled 
for  Nov.  11  through  14  and  18  through 
21. 

By  using  costumes  of  all  eras, 
possibly  some  of  an  abstract  Biblical 
design,  and  a  multi-level  stage, 
Tourangeau  seeks  to  relay  a  universal 
interpretation  instead  of  the  common 
approach. 

Part  of  audience 

“I  want  the  cast  to  be  environmental¬ 
ly  part  of  the  audience  at  times,”  he 
said.  “We  will  use  the  entire  auditorium 
with  movement  and  fluidity  to  get  the 
audience  involved,  instead  of  just 
staying  on  the  stage.” 

After  three  days  of  auditioning  much 


talent,  musical  director,  Lee  Kesselman 
and  choreographer  Laurel  Waczek 
helped  Tourangeau  decide  on  a  cast  of 
60  strong  voices  from  the  community 
and  the  college. 

Rock  group  formed 

In  addition,  a  rock  group  will  be 
formed  from  the  auditioning  musicians 
and  will  become  as  much  a  part  of  the 
show  as  the  cast,  instead  of  fading  into 
the  paneling  alongside  the  stage. 

And  instead  of  the  typical  in¬ 
terpretation  of  “Jesus  Christ,”  the 
singing  son  of  God,  Tourangeau  wants 
to  project  the  passion  of  Christ,  the 
man  who  hurts  and  scares  like  all  other 
human  beings. 

“He  hurts,  he  screams,  loses  his 
temper  and  rebels  against  God;  I  feel 
the  musical  is  about  the  man,  not  just 
the  diety.” 


sort  of  way.  She  gets  what  she  wants. 
She’ll  step  on  people  if  need  be,  but  she 
does  it  in  a  refined,  fun  to  watch, 
manner. 

Light  plays  Karen  Wolek,  a  former 
prostitute  with  a  kind  heart.  She’ll  go 
to  any  length  to  protect  friend  or 
family,  many  times  far  enough  to  wind 
up  in  mega  trouble. 

STRASSER  AND  LIGHT,  combined 
with  Emmy  nominees  Gerry  Anthony 
as  Marco  Dane,  are  the  mainstays  of 
the  show,  although  the  plot  has  its 
moments.  After  slipping  into  two 
serious  storyline  blunders  —  a  mas- 
quarade  ball  that  lasted  three  months 
and  a  series  of  less-than-believable 
brain  implants  —  the  writers  recovered 
with  fine  scripts  about  the  making  of 
the  movie  “Blood  Moon”  and  a 
mysterious  man  trying  to  stop  it.  Plots 
since  the  finish  of  the  film  so  far  have 
been  promising. 


TV  review 


For  those  intending  to  tune  in,  three 
maun  storylines  are  going  currently: 
First,  Cousin  Delila  and  Aunt  Eu- 
phemea  Ralston  are  vying  for  recent 
family  addition  Beau  Ralston’s  dollars. 

Next,  the  voluptuous  yet  innocent 
Mimi  King  agreed  to  marry  millionaire 
(27  times  over)  Aca  Buchanon. 
However,  she’s  still  trying  to  get  him  to 
release  “Blood  Moon,”  in  which  she 
starred,  in  order  to  save  director  Marco 
Dane’s  and  lead  actor  Gary  Corelli’s 
start  in  show  business. 

ANOTHER  WEDDING  IS  planned 
between  Clint  Buchanon  (Aca's  son) 
and  Viki  Lord  Riley,  rival  editors  of 
local  papers.  Karen  Wolek  will  be 
matron  of  honor.  The  couple  plans  to 
oust  Dorian  Lord  Callison  (Viki’s 
stepmom)  out  of  the  Llanfair  estate  in 
which  Callison  has  so  comfortably  lived 
for  years.  We’re  talking  fireworks. 

Tons  of  intricate  plots,  including 
Cassie  Callison ’s  love  for  older  man 
Gary  Corelli,  are  featured,  but  the 
viewer  will  catch  on  quick.  Its  easy  to 
get  caught  on  to.  .  . 


Professional  typing 
at  a  reasonable  price 

PEGGY  DEMSKE  (312)960-3463 


Professional  photography 

Models  — Publicity  —  Portraits 
B/W  or  color 
Studio  or  outdoors 


980-1316 

after  5  p.m.  weekdays, 
anytime  weekends 


$10  discount 
with  ad 


Every  Wednesday  at  noon  in  A 1002 
and  at  7:30 p.m .  in  A1 108. 

Free  Film 

November  3 

Chloe  in  the  Afternoon 

Directed  by  Eric  Rohmer,  1972,  97  minutes.  French  with  English 
subtitles.  Cast:  Bernard  Verley,  ZouZou. 

In  the  last  of  Rohmer’s  series  of  “Moral  Tales,”  he  tells  the 
story  of  Frederic,  a  man  obsessed  with  his  freedom .  Commuting 
from  his  suburban  home  and  family,  Frederic  fantasizes  another 
way  of  life  with  Chloe,  a  woman  he  meets  in  the  city.  As  their 
relationship  becomes  more  complex,  and  Frederic’s  fantasy  life 
becomes  another  set  of  real-life  responsibilities,  he  discovers 
that  he  must  measure  the  nature  of  his  life  with  Chloe  against 
the  suburban  life  he  tried  to  escape. 


0  Sports 
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Chaps  roll,  maul 


Tough  defensive  play  by  College  of 
DuPage  and  the  failure  of  Triton 
College  to  capitalize  on  opportunities 
helped  the  Chaparrals  top  Triton  21-8  in 
an  away  contest  Oct.  23. 

The  victory  helped  the  Chaps 
conclude  the  regular  season  with  a  4-4 
mark,  including  a  3-3  record  in  the 
North  Central  Community  College 
Conference  that  put  them  in  a 
three-way  tie  for  third  place  with  Triton 
and  Rock  Valley.  Illinois  Valley  won 
the  N4C  with  a  5-1  mark,  losing  only  to 
DuPage.  Joliet  was  second  at  4-2,  while 
Harper  finished  sixth  at  2-4  and 


i  nomton  was  last  at  1-5. 

The  state  playoffs  begin  at  1  p.m. 
tomorrow,  Oct.  30,  with  the  Chaps 
hosting  Triton  College.  The  winner  will 
face  the  winner  of  Illinois  Valley  vs. 
Wright  College  the  following  Saturday. 

Only  twice  in  the  game  did  the 
Trojans  get  inside  the  DuPage  30-yard 
line,  and  one  of  those  was  courtesy  of  a 
CD  fumble  in  the  second  quarter  that 
Triton  was  unable  to  convert  into  a 
score. 

ON  THEIR  SECOND  possession  of 
the  game,  the  Chaparrals  drove  33 
yards  for  a  touchdown  following  a 


ABOVE:  TRITON  DEFENDER  intercepts  pass  intended  for  Chaps’  wide 
receiver  Scott  Scholtens.  Despite  pigskin  theivery,  DuPage  won  21-8. 
BELOW:  WOMAN  ON  CD  volleyball  team  blocks  spike  attempt  by  rival  in 
recent  match.  Above  photo  by  M  ike  Johnson;  below  by  Robert  Briskey. 
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Triton  21-8 


fumble  by  Triton  quarterback  Tony 
Morrison.  Freshman  DuPage  quarter¬ 
back  Jessie  Schramer  of  West  Chicago 
hit  his  favorite  receiver,  sophomore 
Scott  Scholtens  of  Woodridge,  for  the 
final  17  yards  and  the  touchdown.  The 
extra  point  kick  was  wide. 

The  Trojans  could  have  taken  the 
lead  on  the  next  series  when  Morrison 
found  wide  receiver  Demetrius  Williams 
wide  open  at  the  DuPage  15-yard  line, 
but  Williams  and  other  Triton  receivers 
had  trouble  all  day  long  holding  onto 
Morrison  passes,  and  he  dropped  it. 

FOLLOWING  A  MISSED  50-yard 
Triton  field  goal  attempt  in  the  second 
quarter,  sophomore  DuPage  fullback 
Rick  Costabile  of  Addison  fumbled  the 
ball  away  at  the  DuPage  26,  but  the 
Trojan  drive  was  stopped  at  the 
eight-yard  line  and  kicker  Keith 
Bryan’s  25-yard  field  goal  attempt  was 
wide. 

The  Chaps  scored  the  winning 
touchdown  with  only  45  seconds  left  in 
the  half  when  a  host  of  CD  players 
broke  through  the  Triton  line  and 
descended  on  punter  Bill  Mann. 
Freshman  tackle  Fred  Cadena  of 


Aurora  got  a  hand  on  the  punt  and 
batted  it  17  yards  back  into  the  end 
zone  where  former  Aurora  Central  High 
School  teammate  Matt  Perez,  a 
defensive  end,  fell  on  the  ball  for  the 
TD.  A  run  by  Schramer  for  the  two 
points  was  stopped  and  DuPage  led 
12-0  at  the  half. 

Freshman  Matt  Tilton  of  Yorkville 
made  the  score  15-0  in  the  third  quarter 
with  a  23-yard  field  goal,  and  a  pass 
interception  and  26-yard  return  by 
freshman  defensive  back  Bill  Rinehart 
of  Wheaton  in  the  fourth  quarter  set  up 
a  four-yard  touchdown  run  by  Costabile 
to  put  the  Chaps  up  21-0. 

TRITON  SCORED  LATE  in  the 
game  on  its  only  other  foray  deep  into 
DuPage  territory.  Morrison  capped  a 
44-yard  drive  with  2:11  remaining  by 
hitting  halfback  Kevin  Henderson  with 
a  flair  pass  that  the  swift  Henderson 
carried  the  final  20  yards  for  the  score. 
Henderson  also  ran  for  the  two-point 
conversion. 

The  usually  explosive  Triton  offense 
was  held  to  130  yards  rushing  and  83 
passing,  while  the  Chaps  collected  203 
yards  on  the  ground  and  85  in  the  air. 


Harriers  take  N4C  title 


Scott  Swarthing  must  have  felt 
outnumbered  Saturday,  because  when 
he  looked  around  all  he  could  see  was 
the  smiling  faces  of  College  of  DuPage 
runners. 

The  Chaparrals  had  reason  to  smile, 
because  they  swept  seven  of  the  top 
eight  places  in  the  North  Central 
Community  College  Conference  (N4C) 
race  at  Illinois  Valley  College  en  route 
to  their  second  straight  N4C  title. 

Swarthing,  from  host  Illinois  Valley, 
finished  third  in  26:19  while  the  pack  of 
Chaps  was  led  by  sophomore  Steve 
Strevell  of  Naperville  (26:11).  Sopho¬ 
more  Lance  Murphy  of  Medinah 
finished  second  (26:15),  followed  by 
Swarthing,  freshman  James  Shavers  of 
Evanston  (26:20)  and  sophomore  Larry 
Wood  of  Naperville  (26:30). 

Freshman  Herb  Ehninger  of  Wood¬ 
ridge  finished  sixth  at  26:30,  followed 
by  sophomore  Jim  Sylte  of  Glen  Ellyn 
(26:44)  and  freshman  Tim  Evans  of 
Naperville  (26:47).  Sophomore  A1 
Francik  of  Clarendon  Hills  placed  11th 


at  27:23. 

“We  ran  as  a  pack.  The  pace  wasn’t 
too  fast  so  the  times  weren’t  too  fast,” 
said  DuPage  Coach  Mike  Considine. 
“We  had  seven  guys  together  at  three 
miles,  and  then  we  took  off.” 

DuPage  led  in  the  team  scoring  with 
18  points,  one  better  than  last  year’s 
low  of  19.  Triton  was  a  distant  second 
at  59,  followed  by  Harper  at  76  and 

Illinois  Valiev  at  83. 

The  Chaps  are  entering  tomorrow’s 
Region  IV  meet  at  Triton  College  as 
favorites,  along  with  Black  Hawk  and 
Oakton  colleges.  DuPage  has  beaten 
every  Illinois  community  college  this 
year.  The  top  two  teams  and  top  15 
individual  finishers  from  the  Region  IV 
meet  will  advance  to  the  Nov.  12 
national  meet  at  Utica,  N.Y. 

CD  did  not  have  a  team  entered  in 
the  women’s  N4C  meet,  but  sophomore 
Nancy  Lamar  of  Brookfield  finished 
fourth  in  the  three-mile  race  in  22:20, 
while  freshman  DeAnn  Forest  of 
Lombard  placed  eighth  at  24:08. 


Golfers  win  region  IV  Crown 


An  outstanding  first  day  put  College 
of  DuPage  ahead  and  a  steady  second 
day  kept  it  there  as  the  Chaps  held  on 
to  win  the  Region  IV  golf  tournament 
in  Joliet  last  weekend. 

By  capturing  first,  the  Chaps  have 
qualified  for  the  National  Junior 
College  Athletic  Association  tourna¬ 
ment  next  spring  in  Florida.  They 
finished  second  in  the  nation  in  1980, 
but  had  not  won  a  Region  IV  title  since 
1978. 

Sophomore  Mark  Woodcock  of  Glen 


Ellyn  led  the  field  and  carried  his  team 
by  a  149  total  (73-76)  for  the  Oct.  22-23 
tournament.  It  was  his  fourth  tourna¬ 
ment  win  of  the  year. 

The  Chaps  held  a  three-stroke  lead 
over  College  of  Lake  County  entering 
the  final  day,  and  both  teams  shot  310 
the  second  day  to  preserve  the  DuPage 
win.  The  Chaps  led  the  14-team  field 
with  a  team  score  of  615. 

Freshman  Paul  Jackson  of  Addison 
finished  fifth  in  the  meet  with  a  153, 
while  freshman  Kelly  Holmes  of 
Addison  placed  eighth  at  155. 


Scoreboard 


Golf 

NJCAA  REGION  IV  TOURNAMENT 


Cross  country 


DU  PAGE . 615 

Lake  County . 618 

Black  Hawk . 620 

Rock  Valley . 630 

Highland . 639 

Joliet . 641 

Harper . 646 


Carl  Sandburg . 663 

Oakton . 665 

Kishwaukee . 675 

Thornton  . 679 

Moraine  Valley . 688 

Waubonsee . 691 

Illinois  Valley . 707 


Individuals 

149  —  Marc  Woodcock,  Du  Page,  (73-76);  150  —  Bob 
Jacobs,  Highland.  Tom  Bailey,  Lake  County;  151  —  Jeff 
Bruckner,  Lake  County;  Paul  Jackaon,  Du  Page;  Dan 
Salmonson,  Blackhawk;  153—  Greg  Hlade.  Joliet;  154  — 
Kerry  Holmes,  Du  Page;  Brian  Dumler.  Harper;  155  — 
Joe  Tonkin,  Carl  Sandburg. 


NORTH  CENTRAL  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  CONFERENCE  MEET 

DUPAGE . 18  Harper . 76 

Triton . 59  Illinois  Valley  83 

Individuals 

1.  Steve  Strevell,  Du  Page,  26:11;  2.  Lance  Murphy, 
Du  Page,  26:15;  3.  Scott  Swarthing,  Illinois  Valley,  26:30; 
4.  James  Shavers,  Du  Page,  26:20;  5.  Larry  Wood,  Du  Page, 
26:30;  6.  Herb  Ehninger,  Du  Page,  26:31;  7.  Jim  Sylle, 
Du  Page,  26:43;  8.  Jim  Evans,  Du  Page;  26:45;  9.  Matt 
Perry,  Harper,  26:47;  10.  Jim  Brinlee,  Triton,  27:09.  Distance 
—  5m!les. 
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DUPAGE  STUDENT  GETS  blood  pressure  checked  on  CD  campus.  Such 
services  are  often  provided  by  this  institution’s  health  center,  along  with 
blood  drives  and  flu  shot  program. 


O CCS  may  expire 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 
Student  Government  director  Gary 

Himert  reported  at  the  Oct.  29  meeting 
that  the  future  of  the  Organization  of 
Community  College  Students  is  in 
jeopardy. 

CD  is  a  member  of  the  statewide 
organization  which  is  a  springboard  for 
student  input  into  the  Illinois  Commun¬ 
ity  College  Board  through  its  authority 
to  select  the  board’s  student  member. 

Barb  Truelson,  OCCS  treasurer,  told 
the  Courier  that  it  is  certain  that  OCCS 
will  be  dismantled.  Truelson  explained 
that  since  not  all  Illinois  community 
colleges  are  actively  involved  with  the 
group,  the  ICCB  does  not  feel  it  is  truly 
representative  of  Illinois  students. 

New  group  forming 

ICCB  currently  is  forming  a  new 
student  advisory  group  to  replace 
OCCS.  The  board  wants  to  be  sure  that 
all  students  are  fairly  represented  in  the 
decision-making  process  as  required  by 
the  Illinois  Community  College  Act. 

The  hiring  of  a  new  assistant 
coordinator  of  student  activities  was 
announced  at  the  meeting.  Mark  Geller 
will  start  in  his  new  post  Nov.  15. 

Stark  task  force 

SG  director  Dave  Stark  discussed  the 
current  transportation  problems  plagu¬ 
ing  the  campus.  Stark  will  be  heading  a 
task  force  to  look  at  both  carpooling 
and  shuttle  buses  as  a  means  of 


addressing  some  of  the  students’ 
concerns.  Stark  also  noted  that  shuttles 
will  again  be  operating  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  winter  quarter,  but 
because  the  Building  A  bookstore  is 
expected  to  be  open  by  that  time, 
demand  for  the  shuttle  service  might  be 
less  than  in  the  past. 

Early  in  the  meeting,  SG  announced 
it  would  consider  the  resignation  of 
director  Sally  Gedwill  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  successor.  However,  after  the 
group  went  into  closed  executive 
session,  Gedwill  reconsidered  and 
remains  on  SG.  The  Courier  was  unable 
to  contact  her  as  to  her  original 
resignation  intentions. 

No  school  Nov.  1 1 

No  classes  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  11  on  the  DuPage 
campus  due  to  Veterans’  Day. 

This  holiday  gives  all  citizens 
the  chance  to  ponder  and 
memorialize  the  great  and  cour¬ 
ageous  sacrifices  made  by  those  in 
the  United  States  armed  forces  in 
the  past  in  the  defense  of  liberty, 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  to 
relish  in  our  freedom  we  hold 
today. 

Normal  class  schedules  will 
resume  Friday,  Nov.  12. 


Musical  'Superstar'  opens  Nov.  1 1 


The  musical  “Jesus  Christ  Super- 
star”  by  Rice  and  Webber  will  be 
performed  at  CD  Nov.  11  through  14 
and  18  through  21. 

Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
performances  are  at  8  p.m.,  Sundays  at 
2  p.m.  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of 


Building  M. 

The  musical  relates  the  events  of  the 
final  week  of  Jesus’  life,  culminating 
with  His  crucifixion.  “I  don’t  Know 
How  to  Love  Him”  and  the  title  song 
are  two  of  the  musical  numbers 
included  in  the  show. 


Two  directors 

Frank  Tourangeau  is  the  director; 
Lee  Kesselman  is  music  director.  Laurel 
Waszak  is  the  choreographer. 

Leading  roles  are  played  by  Mark 
Fay  (Jesus  of  Nazareth)  of  Naperville, 


Kat  Gaynor-Maioriello  (Mary  Magda¬ 
lene)  of  Glen  Ellyn,  Thomas  Orland 
(Pontius  Pilate)  of  Aurora,  Vincent 
Hanrahan  (Peter)  of  Lombard,  Stephen 
Gregory  (Judas  Iscariot)  of  Wheaton, 
Bill  Barry  Jr.  (King  Herod)  of  Addison, 
Richard  Almassey  (Annas)  of  Villa 
Park,  Joseph  Gilbert  (Simon  Zealotes) 
of  Wheaton,  and  Edward  Max  (Caia- 
phas)  of  Lombard. 

Large  cast 

Other  cast  members  include  Marco 
Benassi,  Susan  Mais,  Bruce  Walwark, 
all  of  Addison;  James  Gracey  Bensen- 
ville;  Tony  Keiling,  Bloomingdale; 
Glenna  Kincheloe,  Brookfield;  Martin 
Duhatschek,  Cicero;  Julie  Kennedy, 
Lisa  Quilici,  Shari  Smith  and  Kurt 
Zauke,  Downers  Grove;  Allen  Hlavacek 
and  Robert  Van  Kooten,  Elmhurst. 
Also,  Cheryl  Potts,  Rene  Ruelas  and 
Kenneth  Udell,  Glendale  Heights; 
Cynthia  Gabriel,  Maria  Paul,  Jerry 
Spikes,  Angela  Tretrina,  Patricia  Yuen 
and  Suzanne  Zachreus,  Glen  Ellyn;  and 
James  Kingsfield,  Hinsdale. 

Tickets  $6 

Others  are  Levi  Tate,  LaGrange; 
Catherine  Adomaitis,  Jennifer  Dublin, 
Ten  Fosket  and  Karin  Lunde,  Lisle; 
Alison  Bock,  Kathleen  Fox  and  Erwin 
Wilson,  Lombard;  Ellen  Carroll  and 
Bryan  Jones,  Naperville;  Michael 
Fosnot,  Villa  Park;  Lisza  Bertram, 
Warrenville;  Lisa  Nichols,  West  Chica¬ 
go;  David  Krumwiede  and  John 
Shelton,  Westmont;  Renata  Bielskis, 
Wheaton,  Amy  Woods,  Winfield;  and 
Timothy  Ecklund  and  Joseph  Soto, 
Wood  Dale. 


DUPAGE  PERFORMERS  REHEARSE  musical  number 
for  upcoming  play,  "Jesus  Christ  Superstar.  E  a  ora  e 


event  has  $6  ticket  price  and  is  expected  to  be  sold  out 
swiftly. 
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Former  hostoge  speaks 

Moorhead  Kennedy,  one  of  the 
highest-ranking  State  Department  offi¬ 
cials  held  hostage  in  Iran  for  444  days, 
will  discuss  “A  New  View  of 
Peacemaking”  at  8  p.m.  Monday,  Nov. 
15,  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of 
Building  M. 

The  lecture,  open  to  the  public  free  of 
charge,  is  one  of  the  Humanities  and 
Liberal  Arts  Division’s  artists/scholar- 
in-residence  series. 

Kennedy  will  discuss  the  role  and 
responsibility  of  educational  and  reli¬ 
gious  institutions  in  promoting  and 
maintaining  peace.  He  is  the  founder 
and  executive  director  of  the  Cathedral 
Peace  Institute  at  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  in  New  York  City. 
Since  Sept.  1981,  he  and  his  wife  Louisa 
have  devoted  themselves  to  organizing 
an  institute  for  the  research  and  study 
of  such  topics  as  the  influence  of  the 
media  on  terrorism,  the  psychological 
defenses  used  by  the  students  who  held 
the  Americans  hostage  in  Iran  and 
religion  as  both  a  source  of  and  a 
solution  to  political  conflicts. 

Club  decals 

Club  decals  are  now  being  offered  to 
current  members  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa 
at  50  cents  each.  The  transfers  are 
suitable  for  displaying  on  automobiles, 
notebooks,  luggage  and  bulletin  boards. 
They  are  available  from  Elinor 
McCarthy,  the  group’s  sponsor,  in 
A3021C  during  office  hours  or  before 
and  between  classes. 


Campus  scene 


Solar  heating 

John  Gilbert,  mechanical  engineer  for 
General  Electric,  Oak  Brook,  will 
discuss  the  solar  heaing  installation  in 
his  Western  Springs  residence  at  10 
a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  12  in  A1017. 

Gilbert’s  solar  installation  was 
custom  designed  by  himself  and  an 
air-conditioning  contractor  from  West 
Chicago  for  an  existing  house  with 
virtually  no  exotic  commerical  compo¬ 
nents,  but  it  offers  a  high  degree  of 
flexibility  for  different  modes  of 
operation  under  differing  conditions, 
along  with  a  complete  automatic 
control  and  monitoring  system. 

Summer  in  Europe 

Applications  are  now  being  accept¬ 
ed  for  the  CD  Overseas  German 
Program’s  fifth  annual  summer  session 
in  Europe,  June  29  to  Aug.  2. 

The  program  includes  some  travel 
within  Europe,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  five  weeks  is  spent  in  residence  on 
Lake  Constance,  where  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Austria  meet.  Partici¬ 
pants  live  in  private  homes  and  attend 
morning  classes  at  Konstanz  University 
for  CD  credit  in  German  and/or 
humanities.  Prior  knowledge  of  German 
is  not  required.  All-inclusive  cost  is 
$2,599. 

Interested  parties  may  attend  a 
meeting  at  6:30  p.m.,  Sunday,  Nov.  21 
in  K-157.  Additional  information  is 
available  from  David  Gottshall  in 
A3034d,  ext.  2009,  or  messages  may  be 
left  at  ext.  2048. 


College  hot  line 

A  toll-free  hot  line  telephone  number 
will  be  made  available  from  10  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Nov.  6  and 
7,  by  the  Illinois  Association  of  College 
Admissions  Counselors. 

Illinois  residents  may  phone  1-800- 
942-7404  toll-free  with  questions  about 
college  selection,  admission,  testing  and 
financial  aid. 

The  hot  line  phones  will  be  manned 
by  members  of  IACAC,  a  non-profit 
organization  of  high  school  and  college 
admissions  counselors,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  College  Testing 
Program,  the  College  Entrance  Exami¬ 
nation  Board,  the  Illinois  State 
Scholarship  Commission  and  college 
financial  aid  officers. 

Giving,  receiving 

Credit  extension  and  the  collection  of 
receivables  will  be  the  focus  of  a 


seminar  sponsored  by  the  Business  and 
Professional  Institute  in  cooperation 
with  the  Small  Business  Council  of  the 
Greater  O’Hare  Association  of  Industry 
and  Commerce,  Tuesday,  Nov.  16  at 
7:30  a.m.  in  the  Holiday  Inn,  Itasca. 
The  $45  cost  for  council  members 
includes  breakfast. 

More  information  is  obtainable  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2180. 


Racketball  party 

A  racketball  party  will  be  held  at  the 
Naperville  Courts  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
13,  from  8  p.m.  to  midnight. 

Tickets,  which  cost  $8  and  entitle  the 
holder  to  court  time  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  submarine  sandwiches,  are 
available  at  the  door  or  from  members 
of  the  Engineering  Club. 

The  event  is  open  to  all  CD  students 
and  their  friends. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
469-5618. 


**SKI**SKI**SKI** 

College  of  DuPage  is 
now  forming  a  new  ski 
club  this  year.  So  get 
in  on  the  fun  and  ask 
for  more  information  at 
the  SG  office,  A2042, 

Tom  Joblanski  or  Wes 
Segni. 


GO  FOR  IT! 


SNOW  IS  HERE!!! 

Well,  not  yet,  but  the 
CD  Ski  Club  is  almost 
here,  and  we  need  a 
faculty  adviser.  If  any¬ 
one  on  the  faculty  is 
interested  in  some  great 
downhill  action,  contact 
Tom  Joblanski  or  Wes 
Segni  in  the  SG  office. 

DO  IT  NOW! 


r 


Now  Open! 

First  Place 

Athletic  Shoes  &  Clothing 
Pickwick  Plaza,  Glen  Ellyn 

858-5300 


•  A/ /Tee 

•  Converse 

•  New  Balance 

•  Tiger 

•  Sub  4  &  More.  .  . 


SPECIAL 


Save  10%  on  all 
running  &  court 
shoes! 


Mon.-Fri.,  9:30—6,  Thurs.  til  9,  Sat.  9:30—5:30 


TIVOLI  THEATRE  T  YORK  THEATRE 


5021  Highland,  Downers  Grove 

()utt  north  of  tha  Burlington  tracks  and  om  block  ant  ot  Main) 

For  show  information  968-0219 


150  N.  York  Rd.,  Elmhurst 
For  Show  Information  834-0675 


CURRENT  MOVIES  in  a 
CLEAN.  FRIENDLY  THEATER 


$]50 


All  Seats 
All  Times 


S 1 50 


All  Seats 
All  Times 


$|50 


Prairie  ug 

review 


The  Humanities  Society  Publication,  sponsored  by  CD  students  and 
including  creative  works  of  the  community  as  well  as  those  of  the  student 
body  and  faculty,  is  now  accepting  the  following  submissions: 

Art,  aphorism,  essay,  poetry,  short  story  (fiction,  non/fiction, 
Children’s  stories,  classical,  futuristic,  scientific,  philosophical, 
nonsensical,  mystery),  photography. 

Send  to:  Prairie  Light  Review,  c/o  Courier  Barn 
or  call  Kim  Kyp.  Editor,  ext.  2113 


Alan  Carter,  ext.  2124 


Deadline  for  submissions  is  November  15, 1982 


Q  News 
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Heat  woes 
almost  over 

The  heat  problem  which  has  gripped 
Building  A  for  much  of  the  fall  quarter 
was  due  to  the  installation  of  a  new  fan 
system,  according  to  Ken  Kolbet,  vice 
president  of  administrative  affairs. 

“This  new  unit,”  Kolbet  commented, 
“is  a  variable  air  volume  system  which 
circulates  air  throughout  the  edifice.” 

Kolbet  remarked  that  during  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  system,  certain  fans  in  an 
area  would  have  to  be  shut  down. 

“And  when  this  was  done,”  the 
administrator  declared,  “the  air  would 
stagnate  and  cause  a  sector  to  seem 

hot.  It  was  not  a  problem  with  the 
heater,  just  air  not  circulating.” 

Don  Carlson,  director  of  campus 
services,  noted  that  most  of  the  steamy 
areas  were  around  the  center  of 


Educators! 
April  15  is 
Sooner  than 
you  think! 

Were  you  surprised  at  your  income 
tax  bill  last  year?  Are  you  afraid  to 
think  about  how  much  your  taxes 
will  be  this  year? 

Congress  provides  generous  tax 
deductions,  not  generally  available 
to  the  public,  for  those  employed 
by  school  districts,  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  certain  not-for-profit 
organizations. 

If  you  feel  you  may  need  an  addi¬ 
tional  tax  deduction  this  year,  H.C.  j 
Copeland  and  Associates  may  be  j 
able  to  help.  Our  firm  specializes  in  i 
tax  planning  for  employees  of 
school  districts  and  other  non-profit  | 
institutions,  and  we  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  your  area. 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  ab¬ 
out  the  tax  savings  benefits  avail¬ 
able  to  you,  complete  and  mail  the 
coupon  below.  Or,  if  you  would 
like  an  immediate  appointment 
with  our  representative  for  your 
area,  call  Lois  Lynam  at  (312)  236- 
7996. 

t - 

I  Mail  to:  Lois  Lynam 
l  H.C.  Copeland  and  Associates,  Inc. 
l  201  N.  Wells 

1  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

J  Name: _ 

2  Address: - 

I  City - - 

l  State _ _  Zip - 

I  Home  Phone - - - 

I  Business  Phone: - - - 


The  Modest 
Professional 

Professional  typing 
at  a  reasonable  price 

PEGGY  DEMSKE  (312)960-3463 


Building  A. 

“The  new  device  being  put  in,” 
Carlson  pointed  out,  “will  distribute  air 

much  better  than  the  current  unit.  As 
such,  it  will  be  much  more  economical 
to  operate.” 

Part  of  the  price  tag  for  the  system  is 
being  paid  by  the  federal  government, 
which  gave  DuPage  an  energy  conser¬ 
vation  grant  to  use  toward  paying  for 


the  project. 

“The  whole  job,”  Carlson  indicated, 
“will  cost  $429,000  and  the  target  date 
for  completion  is  Dec.  15.” 

According  to  the  CD  health  center, 
the  main  heat  trouble  appears  to  have 
dissipated. 

“It  really  seemed  to  be  at  its  height  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,”  a  health  center 
spokesperson  commented. 


She  remarked  that  students  did  not 
seem  to  be  made  sick  by  the  overly 
warm  conditions  but  that  the  heat 
exacerbated  the  illnesses  of  those  who 
did  have  maladies. 

“Those  who  are  sick,”  she  pointed 
out,  “came  to  the  health  center  looking 
for  a  place  to  ease  their  problems,  but  it 
was  just  as  hot  here  as  it  was  elsewhere 
in  Building  A  and  this  might  have  hurt 
people  who  needed  to  cool  down.” 


onlyoneofthesepensisthm 
enou&ito  draw  the  line  below. 


It's  the  extra-fine  rolling  ball  of  Pilot's  remarkable  new  Precise  Ball  Liner 
Pen.  (If  you  haven't  guessed  which  one  it  is.  look  at  the  top  photo  again. 
It's  the  trim  beauty  on  the  bottom  left.) 

But  unlike  the  others,  the  real  beauty  of  Pilot  s  Precise  Ball  Liner  is 
the  extra-fine  line  it  puts  on  paper.  It  glides  smoothly  across  the  page 
because  its  tiny  tungsten  carbide  ball  is  held  securely  within  a  needle-like 
stainless  steel  collar.  A  collar  that  makes  the  Precise  Ball  Liner  the  most 
durable,  trouble-free  rolling  ball  pen  you  can  buy. 

It's  letter-writer'sjoy.  An  artist's  dream. 

A  scribbler's  delight. 

One  more  fine  point:  the  Pilot 
Precise  Ball  Liner  doesn't  _ 


have  a  big,  fat  price. 
Ifsjust  a  skinny 
$1.19. 


(Ball  liner 

The  rolling  ball  pen  that  revolutionizes  thin  writing. 


■  Students  getjftni 


eisseron  campus! 


H 


undreds  of  designer  frames  such  as  : 

•JORDACHE  ‘BILL  BLASS 
SOPHIA  LOREN  •QUINTESSENCE 
.GEOFFREY  BEENE  ’HANG  TEN 
•OSCAR  DE  LA  RENTA 
IOROTHV  HAMILL  and  other  frames 

TRY  SOFT  CONTACTS  FREE 
in  our  office 


A  tin  ACC  all  types  of  contact 
1.  SIO  Orr  lenses  on  initial  fitting 


a  hard  or  soft  lenses 


L 


BONUS: 
FREE  FRAME 

ON  SECOND  PAIR 

select  group  I 


2.  40%  OFF  complete  glasses 

.choose  from  any  of  our  designer  frames 
•  eye  examination  available  by  a  Doctor  of  Optometry 
_  .  MfsvM  slartinge  AA  for  selected  single 

3.  GLASSES  •»  S 49  v.s.on gia.,.. 

mice  includes  frames  and  clear  glass  lenses 


•CHICAGO 
29  E.  MADISON 
346-8478  SUITE  206 

•  AURORA  892-8010 
•BOLINGBROOK 

739-3141 

•BUFFALO  GROVE 
541-6320 
•ELGIN  695-3038 
•ELK  GROVE  893-7660 
•EVANSTON  864-3636 
•HANOVER  PARK 
837-9440 

•JOLIET  729-0405 
•KANKAKEE  9394)471 

•  NORRIDGE  452-5006 
•OAK  LAWN  423-0787 
•VILLA  PARK  833-9000 
•WAUKEGAN  336-0448 
•WESTMONT  963-3010 

Clip  and 
present  this  ad 
prior  to  purchase 

TRUSTED  SINCE  1898 


OPTICAL 

'eisser 


variable  only  to  students,  faculty,  and  staft  members 


uu 
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Editorial 

Hail  to  the  champs 

With  the  baseball  season  now  but  a  distant  memory  and  the  NFL 
players  still  on  strike,  many  people  are  looking  elsewhere  to  find  high- 
quality  athletic,  squads.  They  need  look  no  further  than  the  College  of 
DuPage,  which  had  two  teams  win  championships  in  late  October. 

The  cross  country  squad  took  its  second  straight  N4C  title,  with  Chaps’ 
sophomore  Steve  Strevell  coming  in  first  and  Lance  Murphy  second. 
Other  high  finishers  were  James  Shavers,  Larry  Wood,  Herb  Ehninger, 
Jim  Sylte,  Tim  Evans  and  A1  Francik. 

In  fact,  CD  swept  seven  of  the  top  eight  places  in  the  meet. 

Another  champion  on  campus  is  the  CD  golf  team,  which  captured 
the  region  IV  golf  tournament  in  Joliet. 

The  star  of  the  squad  is  sophomore  Mark  Woodcock  who  finished 
first  in  the  match.  Paul  Jackson  and  Kelly  Holmes  also  contributed 
significantly  to  the  success  of  the  group. 

The  linkers  high  ranking  is  not  unusual  for  CD,  however,  since  the 
duffers  finished  second  in  the  nation  in  1980. 

We  roundly  applaud  these  winners  who  have  given  DuPage  so  much 
to  be  proud  of.  In  these  days  of  strikes  and  skyrocketing  sports  salaries, 
it  is  good  to  see  the  spirit  of  amateur  competition  which  these  two  squads 
embody. 

We  also  wish  them  luck  as  they  attempt  to  add  more  trophies  to  their 
collections.  The  CD  golf  team,  as  a  result  of  its  championship,  qualified 
for  the  National  Junior  College  Athletic  Association  tournament  next 
spring  in  Florida. 

The  cross  country  team  will  try  to  capture  its  region  IV  crown  and 
would  advance  to  the  national  meet  if  it  did  so. 

Hopefully  our  sinewy  battalions  can  reach  the  pinnacle  of  collegiate 
athletic  success.  But  if  they  do  not,  the  squads  have  certainly  given 
DuPage  a  season  to  remember. 


Talking  transfer 


i  ' 


Don  Dame 


I  recently  attended  a  number  of 
conference  at  four-year  colleges  and 
universities,  where  I  talked  with  former 
CD  students  who  had  transferred.  Nine 
out  of  10  of  them  said  that  if  they  had 
to  do  it  over  again,  they  would  choose 
CD  to  begin  their  college  education.  All 
the  former  students  I  have  conversed 
with  this  year  felt  they  were  prepared 
to  compete  academically  at  the 
four-year  school  because  of  their 
training  at  DuPage. 

Some  of  their  comments: 

“You  had  better  be  able  to  read  and 
write  when  you  get  down  here 
(four-year  school).  All  I  do  is  read,  read, 
read  and  write  reports  and  research 
papers.’’ 

“I  THINK  MY  teachers  at  CD  were 
better  than  the  ones  I  have  here.” 

“I  wish  I  would  have  used  my 
adviser  more  at  CD.” 

“Tell  the  students  back  at  CD  to  get 
the  associate  of  arts  degree;  it  sure 
saved  me  from  a  lot  of  hassles  when  I 
transferred.”  (Most  former  CD  students 
recommend  this.) 

“It’s  scary  at  first  down  here 
(four-year  school)  because  it’s  a  new 
place  and  big.  But  if  you  realize  that 
about  5,000  other  new  students  are  just 
as  scared  as  you  are,  it  helps  to  get  over 
the  ‘hump.’  Then  things  start  to  make 
sense.” 

“IT  WILL  TAKE  me  longer  than 
four  years  to  graduate,  but  that’s 
because  I  didn’t  decide  on  a  major  ’til  I 
got  here  and  now  I  have  to  take  some 


foundation  courses  in  my  major.  I’m 
glad  I  took  time  to  explore  and  didn’t 
rush  into  something  I  wouldn’t  like.” 

While  conferring  with  former  CD 
students  now  at  four-year  schools,  I 
tape  recorded  their  perceptions  of  trans¬ 
fer  institutions  and  feedback  about 
their  experiences  at  CD. 

Copies  of  the  tapes  are  in  the 
Planning  and  Information  Center  for 
Students  (PICS)  in  the  Learning 
Resource  Center  (LRC),  the  Advising 
Center  (A2012),  Counselors’  offices  and 
the  Educational  Advising  Centers. 

The  tapes  focus  on  Eastern  Illinois 
University,  George  Williams  College, 
Governors  State,  Illinois  State,  North¬ 
ern  Illinois,  Sangamon  State,  Southern 
Illinois  (Carbondale),  the  University  of 
Illinois  (Urbana),  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  (Whitewater)  and  Western 
Illinois  University.  They  could  help  stu¬ 
dents  considerably  in  completing  their 
degree  at  four-year  schools  and  could 
make  one’s  transition  from  CD  to  the 
transfer  institution  more  comfortable. 

Why  not  take  some  time  soon  to 
listen? 


GUEST  OPINIONS  WELCOME 

In  an  effort  to  present  a  diversity  of  view¬ 
points  within  its  columns,  the  Courier  invites 
students,  staff  and  the  community  to  sub¬ 
mit  guest  opinion  pieces  on  college-related 
issues  as  well  as  on  topics  dealing  with 
local,  state  and  international  affairs. _ 


Letter 

Parking  ills?  Go  west 


To  the  Editor: 

In  response  to  Karen  Fouts’  letter  in 
the  Oct.  29  Courier,  I  would  like  to 
present  an  outline  of  the  parking 
situation  at  CD.  Many  students  here 
are  asking  about  the  parking  problem, 
wanting  to  know  what  SG  is  doing 
about  it.  As  stated  earlier,  SG  doesn’t 
have  control  over  the  situation 
anymore. 

To  begin  with,  this  letter  isn’t  being 
written  to  defend  SG,  but  to  inform  all 
the  students  of  the  problem.  As  of  now, 
two  problems  are  involved  with 
parking.  First,  no  students  are 
permitted  to  park  in  the  SRC  lot  west 
of  building  A.  This  is  because  the 
contractor  has  control  over  the  new 
parking  facility  until  the  SRC  is 
completed  (which  will  be  in  February  or 
March).  Only  then  will  CD  have  control 
over  the  lot  and  only  then  will  CD  be 

|  A  quick  look 

The  question  of  the  week  at  the 
beginning  of  Nov.,  1967,  was  “What  are 
your  feelings  about  the  draft  demon¬ 
strations  and  hippies  protesting  in 
Washington  against  the  war?”  Four  of 
the  five  questioned  supported  the 
demonstrations  but  opposed  violence  as 
a  way  of  getting  their  point  across. 

Some  CD  students  took  part  in  a 
draft  protest  staged  in  Wheaton  on 
Nov.  5,  1968.  One  protester,  John 
Belushi,  said,  “I  think  most  of  us  are 
here  because  it’s  the  only  effective  way 
we  have  of  voicing  our  opinions.”  Class 
rings  were  for  sale  at  the  CD  bookstore, 
and  cost  between  $24.50  and  $48. 

Hot  food  came  to  campus  in  early 
Nov.,  1969,  when  the  Food  Services 
cafeteria  opened  in  Building  K.  SUG 
announced  plans  to  raffle  off  dates  with 
two  students,  one  male  and  one  female. 
Tickets  cost  25  cents. 

Test  results  released  in  early  Nov., 


able  to  permit  parking  if  it  chooses  to. 

Secondly,  the  Board  of  Trustees  is 
involved  with  the  parking  problem 
because  of  the  light  fixtures.  They  are 
unsafe.  The  lawyer,  Laurence  Slutsky, 
representing  the  Board  of  Trustees,  is 
presently  involved  in  a  suit  against  the 
supplier,  manufacturer,  and  contractor 
of  these  lights.  The  case  will  be  heard 
on  Dec.  17.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has 
the  power  to  file  such  a  suit,  not  SG. 

If  any  students  have  a  problem  with 
parking,  I  suggest  they  try  using  the  M 
lot  closest  to  the  street.  According  to 
the  Office  of  Public  Safety,  about  60 
cars  are  parked  during  the  day  in  that 
lot.  The  capacity  of  the  lot  is  660  cars. 
Therefore,  if  a  student  thinks  that  a 
parking  problem  exists,  he  or  she 
should  try  the  M  lot  for  a  change. 

Wes  Segni, 
SG  transportation  committee 

backward  | 

1970,  showed  that  the  noise  level  in  the 
Campus  Center  on  any  average  noon 
reached  approximately  93  decibels, 
about  the  same  as  that  in  a  steel  mill. 

A  Viet  Nam  vet  was  elected  president 
of  the  CD  Nursing  Council  in  Nov., 

1971. 

The  Data  Processing  club  was  formed 
in  Nov.,  1972.  The  college  open  house 
that  month  featured  music,  flower 
arranging,  a  writing  conference,  compu¬ 
ters,  a  tour  of  the  DLL  and  a  mini-lab 
for  students  interested  in  foreign 
language  skills. 

What  may  have  been  the  shortest 
board  meeting  in  CD  history  took  place 
on  Oct.  31,  1973.  It  lasted  less  than 
three  minutes.  According  to  the 
Courier,  “The  record  short  meeting  was 
a  surprise  to  all  present,  especially  to 
one  observer  who  said  she  sneezed  and 
then  found  out  she  had  missed  the 
meeting.” 


Opinions  expressed  in  the  Courier  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. 
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College  update 

A  brief  look  at  what’s  happening  at  community  colleges  and  four-year  schools  across  the  country. 


In  an  attempt  to  ward  off 
such  dance-related  injuries  as 
tendonitis,  muscle  pulls  knee 
and  ankle  sprains,  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  dance  classes  at  the 
University  of  California  (Ir¬ 
vine)  are  now  required  to 
undergo  a  physical  screening 
that  measures  one’s  posture, 
flexibility  and  percentage  of 
body  fat.  One  facet  of  the 
operation  —  a  nude  weigh-in 
—  is  criticized  by  UCI’s 
student  newspaper  New  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  calls  the  prac¬ 
tice  “insensitive”  to  the  mod¬ 
esty  and  privacy  of  the  300 
dancers  involved.  .  .The  park¬ 
ing  problem  at  the  university 
has  been  compounded  by  the 
closing  of  two  lots  and  a 
higher-than-anticipated  enroll¬ 
ment.  The  shortage  of  vehicle 
slots  has  sparked  two  inci¬ 
dents  —  a  head-on  collision 
when  two  cars  tried  to  avoid 
an  auto  parked  in  a  traffic 

f  " 


Students 


mixed  on 


hall  din 


aisle;  and  the  arrest  of  a  male 
student  who  brandished  a 
knife  at  a  female  driver  in  a 
dispute  over  —  you  guessed  it 
—  a  parking  space. 

Parking  at  Arizona  State 
University  is  likewise  a  head¬ 
ache,  in  fact,  a  “multi-headed 
monster,”  according  to  the 
State  Press,  student  paper  at 
ASU.  Building  construction  to 
accommodate  an  increasing 
enrollment  has  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  parking  spaces 
in  recent  years.  Some  30,605 
parking  permits  were  issued 
for  the  1981-82  school  year, 
although  only  17,270  spaces 
were  available.  .  .A  letter  to 
the  editor  from  doctoral  stu¬ 
dents  blasts  the  school’s 
library  as  “one  of  the  poorest 
research  facilities  in  which  we 
have  ever  attempted  to  work.” 
.  .  .High  GPA’s  mark  the 
efforts  of  Taiwanese  students 
who  are  flocking  to  ASU  to 


Does  the  noise  and  confusion  in 
Building  A 's  hallways  bother  you? 
Why  or  why  not?  How  would  you 
resolve  the  problem? 

Mary  Ellen  Hughes,  Wood- 
Dale:  “It  bothers  me  only 
when  I’m  trying  to  concen¬ 
trate.  Maybe  if  they  desig¬ 
nated  places  to  socialize  and 
places  to  study  it  would  solve 
the  noise  problem.” 

Cece  Carr,  LaGrange:  “I’ve 
learned  to  blank  the  noise  out 
so  it  really  doesn’t  bother  me.” 

Yono  Lechtma,  Hinsdale: 
“It  really  doesn’t  bother  me.” 

Anne  Goncher,  WoodDale: 
“It  does.  It  is  loud  and 
congested.  I  go  downstairs  to 
avoid  it.  They  should  keep 
people  from  congregating  in 
the  hallways.” 

Bob  Hart,  Woodridge:  “It 
does  not  bother  me.  I  am  used 
to  noise.” 

Sue  Rosener,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“They  don’t  bother  me  at  all. 
When  I’m  in  class,  they  close 
the  door.”  


pursue  technological  studies 
.  .  .Enrollment  in  religion 
classes  has  more  than  tripled 
since  1975,  jumping  from  320 
to  1,145  during  that  time  span. 

Refrigeration  units  have 
been  installed  to  reduce  the 
stench  in  the  cadaver  lab  of  the 
Physical  Therapy  Department 
at  California  State  University 
(Fresno).  The  cadavers  are 
now  wrapped  in  storage  bags 
and  stored  in  regrigerators. 
They  previously  had  been 
soaked  in  formaldehyde  and 
phenol,  inserted  in  plastic 
containers  and  kept  in  the 
open.  Two  students  currently 
are  seeking  compensation  from 
the  state,  claiming  that  the 
fumes  in  the  lab  damaged  their 
contact  lenses. 

Beginning  Sept.,  1983,  a  $30 
fee  will  be  tagged  on  to 
students’  tuition  for  the  next 
20  years  to  help  pay  for  a 


health,  PE  and  recreation 
complex  presently  under  con¬ 
struction  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

“A  Family  Reunion”  was 
the  theme  of  the  27th  annual 
Mom  and  Dad’s  Day  at 
Northern  Arizona  University 
(Flagstaff).  The  activities  in¬ 
cluded  a  chemistry  magic 
show,  a  student  art  sale  and 
exhibit,  a  talent  show,  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  opera  “Camelot” 
and  a  football  game. 

“Severe  financial  problems” 
forced  the  owners  of  an 
off-campus  dorm  at  Northern 
Illinois  University  (DeKalb) 
to  eliminate  maintenance  and 
food  service  Nov.  1.  Heating 
and  water  are  scheduled  to  be 
cut  off  Nov.  22.  The  facility 
houses  62  residents,  many  of 
whom  have  paid  their  rent  for 
the  entire  semester  —  some  for 
the  whole  year.  Monthly  room 


Craig  Havlik,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“Some  of  the  construction 
noise  gets  to  you  after  a  while. 

I  don’t  know  what  you  could 
do  about  it  since  they’re 
building .  ” _ 

Speak  &  be  seen 

Parker  Martyn,  Wheaton: 
“Yes,  the  noise  does  bother  me 
at  times.  Usually  because  the 
room  door  was  open.  I  don’t 
see  a  solution.” 

Jim  Sheedy,  Aurora:  “No, 
I’m  not  in  the  hallways  that 
much.  During  my  speech  class, 

I  can  hear  it.  I  don’t  think 
there  is  a  way  to  resolve  the 
problem.” 

Craig  Johnson,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“Yes.  I  find  it  very  disruptive 
to  the  class  atmosphere.  I  feel 
more  hub  lounges  here  would 
solve  the  problem.” 

Dan  Pope,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I 
really  don’t  seem  to  notice  the 
noise  while  in  class.” 

Tim  Klass,  Clarendon  Hills: 
“Try  sitting  in  mv  math  class 


and  board  at  the  facility  costs 
$300  for  a  single  room,  $250 
for  a  double.  The  owners  have 
promised  to  reimburse  the 
students  when  “sufficient 
funds  exist”.  .  .A  proposed  $6 
million  recreation  complex  in 
front  of  the  football  stadium  at 
NIU  is  expected  to  be  paid  for 
by  raising  the  student  activity 
fee  $20.  The  assessment  was 
approved  in  a  Student  Assoc¬ 
iation  referendum  three  years 
ago. 

An  editorial  in  the  Warhoop, 
student  newspaper  at  El 
Camino  (Calif. )  College,  bewails 
the  school’s  diminishing  con¬ 
trol  over  its  own  destiny.  Since 
passage  of  Proposition  13  in 
California,  when  citizens  voted 
to  reduce  property  taxes,  the 
state  is  now  paying  80  percent 
of  El  Camino’s  expenses  and 
thus  can  be  dictate  policy. 

in  A2029  with  the  humidity 

level  and  constant  noise  in  the 
hallways.  I  think  a  couple  of 
ways  to  resolve  the  problems 
are  to  carpet  the  hallways  and 
to  keep  peolpe  out  of  the 
hallways  somehow.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  I  feel  when  the  other 
buildings  are  completed,  that 
will  resolve  it  somewhat." 


Marcella  Cipriani 


Marcella  Cipriani,  Villa 
Park:  “I  feel  it’s  fine  because 
it’s  a  way  to  meet  people.  The 
enrollment  is  up  at  CD.  The 
students  have  nowhere  to  go." 


Kevin  Turner 

Kevin  Turner,  Wheaton: 
“Yes,  it  does  if  I’m  in  a  class. 
Mainly  stairwell  three  bothers 
me.  Tell  people  to  hang  out  in 
the  lounges  instead  of  in  the 
hallways.” 

Brenda  DelBosque,  Whea¬ 
ton:  “No.  I’m  part  of  it.  I  do 
the  same  thing.  I  see  no 
problem  to  resolve.” 

Teri  Barto,  Downers  Grove: 
“I  don’t  mind  because  the  cute 
construction  workers  are  mak- 
ing  the  noise." _ 
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By  SCOT  STEVENS 


English  composition  does  not  have 
to  include  tedious  grammar  drills  or  the 
pressures  of  mid-term  and  final 
examinations.  It  is  possible  for  the 
subjects  of  essays  to  be  stimulating  as 
well  as  relevant. 

Bill  Leppert,  a  CD  English  instructor 
for  the  past  13  years,  teaches  students 
to  write  without  putting  them  to  sleep 
with  grammar  rules  or  stifling  their 
imaginations  with  assignments  like 
What  I  Did  on  My  Summer 
Vacation.” 

PEOPLE  OUGHT  TO  have  some 
control  over  their  own  futures,”  he 
explained,  “whether  it  concerns  the 
next  five  years  or  the  next  five 
minutes.” 

The  subjects  of  Leppert’s  assign¬ 
ments  are,  for  the  most  part,  left  up  to 
the  individual.  His  class  requires  no 
book  and  no  mid-term  or  final 
examination. 

“The  testing  is  constant,”  he  said, 
“because  the  student  is  always 
writing.” 


LEPPERT  BELIEVES  THAT  learn 
mg  by  doing  is  an  acceptable 
alternative  to  learning  by  listening  to 
lectures.  He  has  seen  this  principle 
work  in  the  Alpha  program. 

An  advocate  of  diversified  education, 
Leppert  was  one  of  the  original 
members  to  organize  and  run  Alpha  in 
1970.  He  was  dean  of  the  program  from 
1972  until  1978. 

“During  the  late  ’60s  and  early  ’70s,” 
he  recalled,  “the  idea  was  circulating 
that  effective  education  could  be 
achieved  outside  the  classroom.” 

Leppert’s  Alpha  excursions  included 
backpacking,  travel  in  Europe  and  the 
study  of  marine  biology  in  Florida. 

ANOTHER  OPINION  HELD  by 
this  instructor  is  that  students  ought  to 
have  an  active  role  in  determining  their 
own  education. 

“Each  person’s  educational  program 
should  be  tailored  to  fit  his  individual 
needs,”  he  maintained.  “Every  student 
needs  special  attention,  not  just  those 
who  aren’t  meeting  structured  objec- 
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tives.  I  think  educators  tend  to  forget 
this  fact  throughout  the  course  of 
mass  education.” 

These  ideals  are  brought  into 
Leppert’s  English  classes.  Rather  than 
drilling  the  students  in  rules  of 
grammar,  Leppert  dictates  current 
essays  for  students  to  copy. 

Much  of  the  material  he  uses  comes 
from  the  New  York  Times  and 
Manchester  Guardian. 

THEY  AREN'T  JUST  examples  of 
good  writing  out  of  dusty  books,”  he 
pointed  out.  “They’re  pieces  which  were 
written  last  week.  Besides  dealing  with 
timely  issues,  the  subjects  are  easily 
relatable  to  the  students.” 

Why  not  make  copies  and  distribute 
handouts?  Leppert  believes  something 
is  absorbed  in  the  process  of  writing 
things  out. 

“Sometimes,  in  order  for  me  to 


understand  a  poem,”  he  said,  leaning 
back  with  his  heavy  hiking  boots  on  his 
desk,  “I  write  it  out.  There  isn’t  a  lot  of 
writing  required  of  people  in  our  society 
and  being  able  to  write  well  is 
important,  so  I  feel  justified  in  keeping 
my  students  writing.” 

Following  the  dictation,  Leppert 
analyzes  each  essay’s  structure  and 
points  out  common  errors  made  by 
students. 

WHAT  LEPPERT  IS  looking  for  is 
an  indication  that  the  student  under¬ 
stands  what  was  dealt  with  in  class. 
When  the  individual  proves  that  he  can 
effectively  express  himself  in  writing, 
he  has  met  the  objective  of  the  course. 

In  accordance  with  his  philosophy  of 
individualized  education,  Leppert  re¬ 
mains  available  and  willing  to  take  time 
outside  the  classroom  with  students 
seeking  extra  assistance. 

What’s  exciting,”  he  said,  “is  that  a 
lot  of  people  emerge  who  don’t  even 
realize  their  own  talent,  and  with  a 
certain  amount  of  encouragement,  go 
on  to  do  marvelous  things.” 


Consort  to  perform 

The  Burgundian  Consort  will 
present  a  free  concert  at  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  10,  in  the  Building 
M  Performing  Arts  Center. 

The  group  performs  in  15th  century 
dress  on  musical  instruments  from  that 
period.  Richard  Simons  is  the  director. 

The  program  will  include  works  by 
Josquin  des  Pres  and  Robert  Morton. 
Instruments  to  be  used  are  a  gothic 
harp,  vielle,  rebec,  Viola  Da  Gamba, 
krumm-homs,  comemuse,  recorders, 
percussion,  voice  and  possibly  a 
hurdy-gurday. 
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Philharmonic  emphasizes  quality 


_ By  MOIRA  LEEN _ 

The  New  Philharmonic  at  College 
of  DuPage  has  begun  its  sixth  season 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  Harold 
Bauer,  music  director. 

New  Philharmonic  is  an  orchestra 
made  up  of  outstanding  professionally 
trained  musicians.  The  group,  founded 
in  1977,  operates  under  the  philosophy 
that  a  community  college  can  provide 
an  environment  for  a  high-quality 
performance  ensemble. 

MEMBERS  OF  NEW  Philharmonic 
are  selected  by  audition  only.  No  age 
restrictions  are  enforced,  although 
Bauer  stated  that  the  youngest  mem¬ 
bers  are  usually  high  school  seniors.  He 
added,  “No  one  is  ever  too  old  or  too 
young.  Skill  is  the  important  factor.” 

Bauer  feels  it  is  very  important  to 
have  music  teachers  as  part  of  the 
ensemble.  It  serves  as  a  sort  of  meeting 
ground  and  as  an  outlet  for  skills 
developed  in  college. 

The  skill  level  goes  down  after 
leaving  school,”  Bauer  explained.  “By 
being  in  a  group  such  as  this,  the 
proficiency  is  sharpened  and  honed.” 

Each  performance  is  embellished  by  a 
great  artist,  many  of  whom  are  from 
the  greater  Chicagoland  area.  Bauer  is 
especially  pleased  when  a  faculty 
member  of  an  area  university  performs 
with  the  group  because  it  gives 

Rather  tops 
news  race 

By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

They’d  rather  have  Dan. 

Since  Dan  Rather  replaced  Walter 
Cronkite,  king  of  network  news,  critics 
have  been  waiting  for  the  “CBS 
Nightly  News”  to  nosedive. 

It  hasn’t  happened. 

Rather’s  evening  newscast  is  solidly 
ahead  of  “ABC’s  World  News  Tonight” 
and  the  “NBC  Nightly  News”  during 
the  5:30  p.m.  weekday  time  slot.  The 
ratings  are  almost  identical  to  Cron- 
kite’s  and  the  advertising  cost  ($40,000 

Sell  it  with 
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members  an  opportunity  to  display 
their  talent. 

THE  SMALL  FEE  paid  each  guest 
usually  prevents  the  so-called  “big 
names”  from  appearing  with  the 
orchestra,  but  Bauer  added,  “The  big 
event  is  not  our  guest  artist.  The  selling 
product  is  the  New  Philharmonic.  It 
sells  itself.” 

As  music  director,  Bauer  brings  an 
extensive  professional  conducting  back¬ 
ground  to  the  company.  He  has  served 
as  music  director  of  four  American 
orchestras  and  has  guest  conducted 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

This  season,  Bauer  is  on  partial  leave 
from  CD  to  act  as  visiting  director  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  also  is 
teaching  advanced  conducting  at  the 
institution. 

The  New  Philharmonic  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  administration  of  CD. 
Bauer  says,  “I  know  of  no  other  school 
that  has  a  philosophy  of  performing  arts 
comparable  to  this  college.  I  feel  very 
lucky  to  be  here.” 

BAUER  FEELS  THAT  groups  such 
as  the  New  Philharmonic  should 
definitely  become  a  part  of  all  students’ 
lives  at  CD.  It  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  hear  a  first-class 
orchestra  and  experience  first-class 


a  minute)  as  of  last  month  equals  the 
figure  Uncle  Walter’s  show  received. 

THE  BEST  THING  about  the  “CBS 
Evening  News  ”  continued  success  is 
that  Rather,  who  also  took  over  as 
managing  editor  20  months  ago, 
deserves  it.  The  A-l  reporter  switched 
his  correspondent  magic  to  anchorper- 
son  not  by  trying  to  fill  Cronkite’s 
shoes,  but  by  wearing  a  new  pair  of  his 
own.  His  manner  is  frank  yet  calm, 
candid  yet  reassuring.  His  slow, 
distinctive  delivery  and  steady  gaze 
into  the  camera  reveal  his  comfort  with 
television  journalism  —  a  comfort  his 
newspaper  background  predecessor 
never  could  quite  convince  us  of. 

Crisply  edited  and  professionally 
produced,  “CBS  Evening  News”  con- 

'Halloween 


orchestral  literature,  he  contends.  Bauer 
urges  students  to  take  advantage  of 
what  is  going  on  in  performing  arts. 

“There  is  such  a  great  opportunity  to 
witness  some  remarkable  things  here," 
he  said.  “These  activities  are  literally 
right  in  their  own  backyards  and  they 


Harold  Bauer 


tains  more  news  than  its  network 
counterparts.  Leslie  Stahl,  long-time 
CBS  ace  White  House  correspondent,  is 
featured.  There’s  also  a  commentary  by 
PBS  personality  Bill  Moyers.  The 
newscast  ends  with  a  light  feature 
story,  usually  something  to  make  the 
viewer  feel  good  after  the  too-often- 
depressing  news. 

Second  place  “World  News  Tonight 
may  be  ahead  of  its  time.  Rather’s  show 
is  the  news  standard:  an  anchorperson 
reading  headlines  and  occasionally 
introducing  reporters  who  follow  them 
up.  “World  News  Tonight”  doesn’t 
really  have  an  anchor.  Frank  Reynolds 
serves  only  to  present  reporters  from  all 
over  the  world  who  give  us  an 
on-the-scene  account  of  the  news.,  This 


The  flimsy  plot  provides  the  basic 
framework  for  the  horrendous  acts 
of  aggression.  Dan  O’Herlihy  is  cast  as 
multi-millionaire  Conal  Cochran.  His 
obsession  is  to  murder  millions  of 
innocent  children  throughout  the 
country  on  Halloween  night.  Cochran 
owns  a  factory  in  the  predominently 
Irish  town  of  Santa  Mira,  Calif.  It  is 
called  the  Silver  Shamrock  Co.  and  it 
manufactures  rubber  Halloween  masks 
electronically  devised  to  kill  anyone 
who  wears  them  while  watching  a 
special  television  commercial. 

COCHRAN  HAS  BUILT  sophisti¬ 
cated  robots  that  resemble  and  function 
exactly  like  human  beings.  They  are  his 
personal  storm-troopers,  outfitted  in 
bland  business  suits  and  black  gloves. 
Since  they  are  machines,  the  robots 
possess  enormous  strength,  enough  to 
rip  the  head  off  of  a  man’s  body. 

The  good  guys  in  this  picture  are  Dr. 
Dan  Challis  (Tom  Atkins)  and  Ellie 
Grimbridge  (Stacey  Nelkin).  Ellie’s 
father  was  murdered  in  the  opening 
moments  by  one  of  Cochran  s  inter¬ 
changeable  machines.  She  is  suspicious 
and  decided  to  turn  private  eye. 
Meanwhile,  Challis,  for  no  good  reason, 
becomes  intrigued  with  the  case  and 
her.  They  travel  up  to  Santa  Mira  and 
rent  a  hotel  room  so  the  two  of  them 
can  study  Cochran’s  factory  in  great 
detail. 


are  usually  free.” 

The  next  concert  by  the  New 
Philharmonic  is  Tuesday,  November  23, 
at  8  p.m.  David  Taylor,  violin,  will  be 
the  guest  artist.  Taylor,  a  resident  of 
Wheaton,  is  the  assistant  concert- 
master  and  soloist  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

All  concerts  are  in  the  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Building  M.  Admission  is 
free. 


Simpson  exhibit 

Chicago  artist  Gail  Andrea  Simp¬ 
son  will  exhibit  her  drawings  in  the 
Gallery  from  Nov.  7  to  25. 

Simpson’s  exhibition  record  includes 
a  1982  one-person  show  at  the  Illinois 
Arts  Council  Gallery  in  Chicago;  the 
1982  National  Drawing  Exhibition  in 
the  Springfield  Art  Museum;  a 
two-person  show  at  ARC  Gallery, 
Chicago;  and  a  two-person  show  at  the 
Contemporary  Art  Workshop  in  Chica¬ 
go. 

Simpson  has  done  performance  pieces 
at  the  ARC  and  Mo  Ming  with  artists 
Alida  Walsh  and  Andy  DeGroat.  Her 
works  can  also  be  seen  at  the  ARC 
Gallery,  Contemporary  Art  Workshop 
and  the  Art  Institute  Sales  and  Rental 
Gallery. 


broadcast  style  allows  for  quality 
coverage  by  such  worthy  names  as 
Sam  Donaldson,  Barbara  Walters,  and 
Pierre  Salinger. 

MANY  AMERICANS  DON'T  like 
the  unsettling  nature  of  a  multibased 
newscast,  however,  “World  News 
Tonight”  is  fastpaced,  with  flashy  sets 
and  graphics.  For  some  older  viewers, 
who  just  got  usd  to  wire  services,  the 
switching  from  city  to  city  could  be  too 
much.  Its  time  will  come. 

The  lowly  “NBS  Nightly  News”  has 
been  deep  in  the  rating’s  basement 
since  John  Chancellor  left  the  anchor- 
desk  earlier  this  year.  New  anchors 
Roger  Mudd  in  Washington  and  Tom 
Brokaw  in  New  York  do  a  fine  job 
presenting  the  news. 


Along  the  way,  the  duo  meet  some  of 
the  odd  individuals  that  populate  the 
village.  Challis  talks  to  a  drunk  who 
is  equally  apprehensive  of  Conal 
Cochran  and  his  factory.  He  tells  the 
doctor  of  the  six  o’clock  evening  curfew 
and  the  television  cameras  that  scan 
the  town  at  night.  One  of  those  cameras 
eventually  leads  to  the  poor  bum  s 
murder  at  the  hands  of  the  well-dressed 
robots. 

AS  ONE  CAN  guess,  the  crimes  are 
many  and  are  explicitly  photographed. 
One  scene  shows  a  10-year  old  boy 
wearing  a  Silver  Shamrock  mask  while 
watching  one  of  the  television  ads  that 
activate  it.  Soon,  the  audience  sees  the 
kid  lying  on  the  floor  with  snakes  and 
bloodsuckers  emerging  from  the  mask. 
The  impression  the  viewer  gets  is  that 
these  creatures  were  actually  inside  the 
child’s  body! 

Frankly,  the  moviegoer  can  find 
absolutely  no  reason  for  seeing 
“Halloween  III,”  other  than  to  waste 
one’s  time  and  money.  O’Herlihy’s 
character  is  so  stiff  and  wooden  that  he 
is  unintentionally  hilarious.  The  story¬ 
line  is  incredulous  and  does  not  give  a 
hint  of  what  Cochran’s  intentions  are 
for  committing  mass  murder. 

When  this  movie  played  at  one  of  the 
Woodfield  theaters,  the  audience  at  the 
film’s  conclusion  echoed  the  traditional 
Halloween  phrase. 

“Booooo!” 
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FOR  SALE:  TOYS  in  excellent  condition. 
Barbie  dolls  and  clothes  and  doll  homes. 
Baby  dolls.  Adult  and  children's  games. 
Regular  toys.  Girls  dresses  and  winter 
coats,  sizes  7-12.  Academic  and  fictional 
books.  Lime  oak  dining  room  set  25  cu.ft. 
Amana  refrigerator/freezer.  Call  653-0632, 
Sat .,  Sun .,  Mon .  after  7  p.m . 

Will  do  typing  in  my  home.  Equipped  with 
new  IBM  typewriter.  Call  293-1265. 

NEED  TYPING  HELP?  Term  papers,  letters, 
miscellaneous  typing.  Call  620-8237. 

STUDENT  REP  NEEDED  to  promote  our  an¬ 
nual  Spring  Break  trips  to  Florida  and  our 
Winter  Ski  trips.  Reps  receive  free  trips  to 
commission.  Call  or  Write:  Coastal  Tours, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  68,  Oak  Forest,  IL  60452, 
(312)535-3212. 

TYPING  done  in  my  home.  Fast,  accurate 
and  reasonable.  Convenient  drop-off  and 
pick-up.  Contact  Jackie  after  4  p.m.  at  462- 
0031. 

Professional  secretary  will  type  term 
papers,  resumes,  letters,  etc.  Located  nex 
to  CD  for  convenience,  IBM  Selectric 
Correcting  Typewriter,  fast,  reasonable  ser¬ 
vice.  Call  Sally  at  629-7272,  ext.  27  days, 
6654475 after  4:30and  weekends. 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

Question:  What  is  the  difference 

between  a  horror  and  an  exploitation 
film?  Put  simply,  an  excellent  horror 
flick  creates  illusions  that  frighten  the 
viewer  temporarily,  to  set  up  perhaps 
another  thrill  later  on.  An  exploitation 
story  does  not  scare,  inasmuch  as  it 
shocks  the  audience  with  graphic 
displays  of  blood  and  gore. 

A  horror  film  on  the  average  will  not 
concentrate  on  showing  extremely 
grisly,  violent  acts.  Rather,  it  leaves 
one  to  use  his  or  her  imagination. 
Exploitation,  on  the  other  hand, 
actually  depicts  killers  chopping, 
sawing  and  drilling  their  victims,  which 
more  or  less  depresses  the  moviegoer. 
In  blunt  teams,  this  kind  of  feature 
presents  violence  for  the  sake  of 

violence.  _ _  .  ,  ., 

WITH  THESE  POINTS  m  mind,  it 
is  with  relative  ease  that  we  can 
separate  the  true  good  horror  movie 
from  the  disjointed  and  sadistic 
“mad-slasher”  prototype. 

“Hallowwen  III,  Season  of  the 
Witch”  is  the  epitome  of  such 
exploitatidn  pictures  that  have  become 
colossal  money  makers  for  Hollywood 
in  recent  years.  It  is  a  silly,  artistic 
disgrace  that  leaves  one  feeling  cheated 
at  its  conclusion.  Within  this  shg  y 
less  than  two-hour  catastrophe  are 
scenes  of  body  mutilation  that  are 
thrown  in  strictly  for  cheap  thrills. 


Ill'  no  viewers'  treat 
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Chaps  horsewhip  Trojans  28-6 


Halloween  Eve  turned  into  a  night¬ 
mare  for  Triton  College  as  DuPage  be¬ 
deviled  the  Trojans  for  the  second 
straight  week,  this  time  with  a  28-6 
home  triumph  in  the  Oct.  30  quarter¬ 
finals  of  the  Region  IV  playoffs. 

The  lopsided  victory,  coming  on  the 
heels  of  last  week’s  21-8  pasting  of 
Triton,  represents  the  first-ever  Region 
IV  playoff  win  for  the  Chaparrals,  who 
now  have  won  three  straight  following  a 
frustrating  2-4  season  start. 

MORE  IMPORTANTLY,  Saturday’s 
conquest  propels  DuPage  into  the 
Region  IV  semifinals  against  Illinois 
Valley,  the  1982  champions  of  the 
North  Central  Community  College 
Conference. 

The  8-1  Apaches,  who  are  currently 
rated  number  8  in  the  nation  and  boast 
a  seven-game  winning  streak,  will  play 
host  to  the  Chaps  at  7:30  p.m., 
tomorrow,  Nov.  6,  in  LaSalle. 

In  turning  Triton  into  a  pumpkin, 
Coach  Bob  MacDougall’s  gridders  used 
a  swarming  defense  to  shut  down  the 
Trojans’  usually  potent  ground  attack 
while  the  DuPage  offense  was  busy 
grinding  out  267  rushing  yards  of  its 
own. 

Spearheading  the  Chaps’  ground  corp 
were  5-5  tailback  LeRoy  Foster  of 
Chicago  (79  yards,  14  carries),  Duanne 
Livingston  of  Glen  Ellyn  (56  yards,  13 
carries),  and  quarterback  Jessie  Schra- 
mer  of  West  Chicago,  who  rushed  nine 
times  for  55  yards  and  two  touchdowns. 
The  freshman  signal  caller  also  threw 
four  completions,  good  for  50  yards  to 
prevent  Triton’s  giant  defensive  front 
from  keying  on  the  DuPage  running 
game. 

Harriers  win 

As  CD  cross  country  coach  Mike 
Considine  watched  his  tight  pack  of 
Chaparral  runners  cruise  across  the 
finish  line  to  win  the  Region  IV  meet  in 
Schiller  Park  last  weekend,  he  couldn’t 
help  comparing  his  team  to  the  prep 
cross  country  champions  of  York  High 
School  in  Elmhurst,  winners  of  12  state 
titles. 

“We  looked  just  like  York,  a  long  line 
of  runners  clad  in  green,”  said 
Considine  as  he  savored  his  top  five 
runners  finishing  3-4-5-6-10  in  the 
NJCAA  meet.  The  Chaps’  miniscule 
total  of  28  set  a  Region  IV  meet  record 
and  now  vaults  DuPage  into  the  Nov. 
13  national  tournament  in  Utica,  N.Y. 

Blazing  the  way 

Blazing  the  way  for  Considine’s 
harriers  were  James  Shavers  of 
Evanston  (3rd  at  25:46),  Steve  Strevell 
of  Naperville  (4th  at  25:47),  Larry 
Wood  of  Naperville  (5th  at  25:48), 
Lance  Murphy  of  Medinah  (6th  at 
25:53),  and  Jim  Sylte  of  Glen  Ellyn 
(10th  at  26:06).  In  addition,  two  other 
Chaps  ran  the  five-mile  course  in  style 
with  Herb  Ehninger  of  Woodridge 
(12th)  and  Tim  Evans  of  Naperville 
(17th)  rounding  out  the  DuPage  effort. 

“I  was  really  impressed  with  our 
packing,”  said  Considine.  “When  your 
team’s  runners  are  all  packed  near  the 


FOLLOWING  A  SCORELESS  first 
quarter,  DuPage  drew  first  blood  when 
Schramer  slammed  in  from  the  one  yard 
line  with  14:56  remaining  in  the  first 
half.  Matt  Tilton  of  Yorkville  kicked 
the  first  of  four  extra  points  to  make 
the  score  7-0  in  favor  of  the  Chaps. 

DuPage  struck  again  with  1:30 
remaining  in  the  half  when  Schramer 
found  John  Hoffman  of  Aurora  in  back 
of  the  end  zone  for  six  points.  The 
9-yard  touchdown  pass  and  Tilton’s 
kick  gave  DuPage  a  14-0  halftime  lead 
which  was  never  seriously  threatened. 

“We  decided  at  halftime  to  keep 
running  the  ball,”  said  MacDougall. 
‘‘We  were  dominating  the  line  of 
scrimmage  and  by  running  the  ball  and 
eating  up  the  clock,  we  were  keeping 
the  ball  away  from  Triton’s  explosive 
offense.” 

The  Chaparrals  tallied  the  back- 
breaker  touchdown  in  the  fourth 
quarter  when  Schramer  turned  a 
quarterback  keeper  into  a  41 -yard 
sprint  into  the  end  zone.  Tilton’s  kick 
made  it  21-0  DuPage  with  just  8:14  to 
play. 

LESS  THAN  THREE  minutes  later, 
DuPage  was  on  the  scoreboard  again 
when  linebacker  Rich  Syvertsen  picked 
off  an  errant  Tony  Morrison  pass  and 
scampered  30  yards  for  the  TD.  Tilton 
completed  a  perfect  kicking  day  with 
his  fourth  boot,  ending  the  Chaps’ 
scoring  at  28. 

As  in  last  week’s  defeat,  Triton 
managed  a  late  touchdown  when 
Morrison  threw  to  halfback  Kevin 
Henderson,  whose  12-yard  catch  came 
in  the  final  minutes  and  spoiled  the 
DuPage  shutout.  However,  Henderson 

Region  IV 

top,  it  gives  a  rush  of  confidence  to 
everyone  on  the  course.  What  makes 
this  meet  especially  gratifying  was  to 
see  our  sixth  and  seventh  finishing 
runners  place  ahead  of  many  other 
teams’  best  runners. 

Considine  optimistic 
Currently  ranked  11th  in  the  nation, 
Considine  sees  the  Chaps  climbing  a 
few  notches. 

“With  our  performance  today,  we 
should  move  into  the  top  10  in  the 
country  and  I  believe  we  could  finish 
anywhere  between  5th  and  10th  in  the 
national  meet.  Some  of  our  runners  may 
run  even  better  times  with  all  the 
excitement  of  the  national  meet.  We 
plan  to  continue  ‘packing  it.’” 

Considine  added,  “Realistically,  I 
can’t  see  us  running  away  from 
everybody,  but  we  certainly  did  it  in 
this  meet.” 


NJCAA  REGION  IV  MEET 


DU  PAGE 

. 28 

Waubonsee . 

.209 

Black  Hawk . 

. 59 

Illinois  Valley . 

.  .215 

Oakton . 

. 87 

Harper . 

.  218 

Lake  County - 

. ...  115 

Black  Hawk  East 

288 

Triton  . 

....151 

McHenry . 

.  300 

Wright . 

. . . .  153. . . . 

INDIVIDUALS 

1.  Craig  Ford.  Black  Hawk.  25:28;  2.  Doug  Sand,  Black 
Hawk.  25:27;  3  Jamas  Shavers,  College  ol  Du  Page, 
25:46;  4.  Steve  Strevell,  College  ot  Du  Page,  25:47;  5. 
Larry  Wood,  College  ot  Du  Page,  25:48;  6.  Lance  Murphy, 
College  of  Du  Page,  25:53: 


(74  yards)  and  running  mate  James 
Kelley  (73  yards)  were  held  in  check  by 
the  Chaparrals  defense,  including  Bill 
Gratzianna,  Mark  Peterson,  Jeff  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Joe  Barry,  Bill  Rinehart  and 
Syvertsen. 

“Our  defense  did  a  super  job  with  its 
quickness.  It’s  a  tremendous  feat  to 
knock  off  a  talented  offensive  team  like 
Triton  two  weeks  in  a  row,”  said 
MacDougall,  who  believes  the  Chaps 
will  have  to  duplicate  that  defensive 


effort  if  they  are  to  defeat  Illinois 
Valley  and  move  on  to  the  Region  IV 
championship  game  against  either 
Harper  or  Joliet,  both  winners  last 
Saturday. 

“Illinois  Valley  has  won  seven 
straight  since  we  beat  them  earlier  this 
year,  so  our  defense  will  have  to 
continue  its  great  play  for  us  to  stay 
with  them.  But  we  beat  them  before,  so 
I’m  optimistic  about  our  chances.” 
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DUPAGE  QUARTERBACK  JESSIE  Schramer  barks  out  signals  in  recent 
Chap  football  game.  CD  is  on  winning  streak,  with  squad  defeating  Triton 
two  weeks  in  row.  Chaps  now  face  Illinois  Valley  Saturday,  Nov.  6  in  Region 
IV  semifinals. 

Kickers  in  semifinals 

Coach  Bob  Whitmer’s  Chaparrals  unleashed  a  tenacious  and  balanced  attack 
as  eight  different  players  scored  in  an  8-0  blanking  of  Moraine  Valley  in  the  Oct. 

30  opening  round  of  the  Region  IV  soccer  tournament.  As  the  Courier  was  going 
to  press,  CD  was  participating  in  the  semifinal  round  against  Triton  College. 

“I  was  pleased  that  so  many  of  our  players  scored.  We’re  a  smallish  team, 
but  extremely  quick,”  said  Whitmer  of  his  Chaps,  who  now  boast  a  13-6-2  mark 
for  the  season. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  the  DuPage  quickness  to  pay  off  dividends  as  right 
winger  Tom  Wilson  of  Wheaton  scored  three  minutes  into  the  contest  on  a 
penalty  kick.  Two  more  early  goals,  including  one  by  Rudy  Castillo  of  West 
Chicago,  vaulted  DuPage  to  a  commanding  3-0  halftime  lead. 

The  Chaps’  relentless  offense  continued  in  the  second  stanza  as  Zakwan 
Khayat  of  Glen  Ellyn  rammed  home  a  15-foot  shot  to  make  it  4-0  DuPage  at  the 
five  minute  mark  of  the  second  half.  Other  goals  were  scored  by  Pete  Legeza, 
(28th  minute),  Chris  Brucciani  of  Naperville  (37th  minute),  Joe  Buczko  of 
Naperville  (39th  minute),  and  Attila  Kutbay  of  Glendale  Heights  (43rd  minute). 

Whitmer  praised  the  play  of  backup  goalie  Kevin  Murphy  of  LaGrange  who 
made  six  saves  as  anchor  of  the  DuPage  backline. 

“Actually  it’s  hard  to  say  that  Kevin  is  a  second  stringer,  because  he’s 
played  in  some  tough  games  for  us,”  Whitmer  said.  “He  made  some  excellent 
saves  and  kept  our  defense  looking  sharp  back  there.” 


Scoreboard 


Football 


REGION  IV  TOURNAMENT 
Du  Peg®  28,  Triton  8 

Second  quarter:  Jessie  Schramer,  Du  Page,  1-yard  run 
(Matt  Tilton  kick),  7-0;  John  Hoffman,  Du  Pag®,  9-yard 
pass  from  Schramer  (Tilton  kick),  14-0.  Fourth  quarter: 
Schramer,  Du  Page,  41-yard  run  (Tilton  kick),  21-0;  Rich 
Syvertsen,  Du  Page  30-yard  run  (Tilten  kick),  28-0;  Kevin 
Henderson.  Triton,  12-yard  pass  from  Tony  Morrison  (kick 
failed),  28-6. 


Women's  cross  country 


NJCAA  REGION  IV  MEET 

Black  Hawk . 31  Black  Hawk  East . 83 

Triton . 52  DUPAGE . 86 

Lake  County . 60  Waubonsee . 94 

Sectional  qualifiers 

1.  Gail  Holliday.  Black  Hawk,  18:11,9;  2.  Jane  Murphy, 
Triton;  18:32;  3.  Alice  Bulinski,  Triton,  18:51;  4.  Pat  Egan, 
Lake  County,  19:06;  5.  Lorrie  Jurevitz,  Black  Hawk,  19:27. 
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Threatened 
resignations 
strike  SG 

v _ 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 

Resignation  threats  by  two  different 
directors  have  overshadowed  other 
issues  at  the  last  two  Student 
Government  meetings.  Neither  director 
has  as  of  yet  quit. 

The  first  threat  was  made  by  Sally 
Gedwill  during  the  Oct.  29  meeting. 
Gedwill  withdrew  her  resignation  after 
a  closed-door  executive  session  was 
called  to  discuss  the  matter. 

At  the  November  5  Confab,  an¬ 
other  closed  session  was  called  to 
discuss  a  similar  threat  made  by 
Lauren  Madda.  Her  resignation  is  still 
pending,  with  SG  tabling  further 
discussion  until  the  Nov.  12  meeting. 

THE  COURIER  HAS  learned  that 
both  threats  were  made  as  a  result  of 
tensions  between  the  two  directors  and 
SG  president  Kevin  Langland. 

Gedwill’s  desire  to  quit  arose  from  an 
incident  in  which  Langland  had  been 
exerting  pressure  on  some  SG  members 
to  work  harder.  Langland  said  he  didn’t 


feel  that  Gedwill  was  performing  up  to 
her  full  capabilities.  Langland  later 
apologized  for  his  handling  of  the 
situation,  and  Gedwill  remains  on  SG. 

While  Madda  declined  comment  as  to 
the  specific  reasons  why  she  was 
threatening  to  resign,  Langland  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  his  “harshness  in 
dealing  with  Gedwill”  was  the  least 
part  of  Madda’s  concern. 

LANGLAND  AFFIRMED  THAT  he 
has  been  at  times  “too  hard”  on  his 
fellow  SG  members.  He  explained  that 
some  of  this  behavior  is  due  to  his 
previous  training  at  a  military  acade¬ 
my.  But  while  he  admitted  that  he  has 
made  some  personnel  mistakes,  Lang¬ 
land  maintained  that  he  remains 
committed  to  last  year’s  campaign 
promise  to  make  SG  a  hard-working 
organization. 

“I  am  not  going  to  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  SG  crumble,”  he  asserted. 

Langland  noted  that  if  any  SG 
members  don’t  want  to  work,  “they 


shouldn’t  be  part  of  the  organization.” 

IN  OTHER  BUSINESS,  director 
Gary  Himert  acknowledged  that  the 
Organization  of  Community  College 
Students  would  be  dissolved  by  next 

June,  as  reported  in  last  week’s  Courier. 
SG  currently  plans  to  be  actively 
involved  on  behalf  of  CD  in  finding  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  fair 
representation  of  all  Illinois  students  on 
the  Illinois  Community  College  Board. 

Director  Myrna  Miller  reported  that 
the  Office  of  Public  Safety  at  CD  would 
be  unable  to  offer  more  than  token 
assistance  to  anyone  who  experiences 
car  trouble  this  winter  on  the  campus. 
She  was  told  that  “the  officers  aren’t 
car  mechanics”  and  that  manpower  and 
insurance  problems  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  OPS  being  able  to  help 
with  mechanical  auto  trouble.  Students 
who  do  run  into  difficulties  will  be  able 
to  use  the  new  phone  in  the  SG  office  to 
make  free  local  calls  in  an  emergency. 
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Board  discusses  buildings 


The  CD  board  of  trustees  approved 
over  $67,000  worth  of  change  orders  on 
campus  structures  at  their  Wednesday 
night  meeting. 

The  largest  change  was  $42,368  for 
providing  increased  storage  capacity 
in  the  lagoon  south  of  Building  A.  The 
larger  area  is  needed  to  provide  space 
for  additional  storm  water  run-off  near 
the  Student  Resource  Center. 

The  change  order  was  approved 
partially  for  economic  reasons. 

“IF  WE  APPROVE  this  plan,’’ 
James  Blaha,  board  chairman  com¬ 
mented,  “it  is  contingent  on  the  fact 
that  the  state  will  pay  three-fourths  of 
the  expenditure  and  that  there  will  be  a 
ceiling  on  the  $42,000  amount.” 

Trustee  Anthony  Berardi  remarked 
that  obviously  a  mistake  had  been 
made  but  that  this  proposal  was  the 
only  way  to  go  as  the  state  is  picking 
up  most  of  the  tab. 

The  other  change  orders  include 
$12,350  for  replacement  of  connectors  in 
Building  A  fans,  as  well  as  over  $12,000 
for  changes  in  the  Physical  Education 
structure. 

In  other  business,  the  monthly 
project  summary  was  presented  to  the 
board. 

Writers  meet 

Editors  and  advisers  from  11  Illinois 
community  colleges,  including  CD, 
gathered  at  Morton  College  Nov.  5  for 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Community  College  Journalism  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  confab  addressed  a  number  of 
key  issues  affecting  the  student  press, 
including  staffing  problems,  relations 
with  student  government  organizations 
and  administrative  attempts  at  news¬ 
paper  censorship. 

Also  discussed  were  plans  for  the 
spring  ICCJA  convention  at  Eastern 
Illinois  University  April  14  and  15. 

Brian  O’Mahoney,  Courier  photo 
aditor,  and  Jim  Nyka,  advisor,  repre¬ 
sented  CD  at  the  all-day  session,  which 
included  a  lunch  at  the  Old  Prague 
restaurant  in  Cicero. 

Joining  CD  and  host  Morton  at  the 
meeting  were  delegations  from  Harper, 
Waubonsee,  McHenry,  Oakton,  Rich- 
land,  Kishwaukee,  Triton,  Lake  County 
and  Lincolnland. 


THE  REPORT  NOTED  that  the 
completion  date  for  the  Student 
Resource  Center  was  still  projected  for 
April,  although  DuPage  president 
Harold  McAninch  found  that  thought 
hard  to  believe. 

“What  the  date  probably  signifies,” 
McAninch  declared,  “is  when  we  will 
move  into  the  non-carpeted  areas  of  the 
first  floor.” 

The  complex  is  59  percent  completed 
with  the  labor  now  being  mostly 
finishing  work. 

Also  noted  at  the  Confab  was  that 
re-evaluation  of  the  design  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Facility  is  near  completion  with 
the  new  recommendations  to  be  viewed 
by  the  trustees  at  their  Nov.  17 


gathering. 

THE  NEW  PLAN  for  the  structure 
was  needed  because  the  initial  design 
called  for  a  much  larger  and  more  costly 
edifice  than  was  budgeted  for. 

“We  should  be  concerned  with  the 
budget,”  Barardi  pointed  out.  “How¬ 
ever,  if  we  are  too  particular  with  the 
financial  figures,  it  will  hurt  us  because 
it  will  not  let  us  get  needed  things  for 
the  building.” 

McAninch  remarked  that  if  someone 
felt  a  worthy  item  was  passed  up,  he 
could  bring  the  issue  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  the  board  would  decide  if  they 
wanted  the  article  or  not. 

“I  just  want  to  make  sure,”  Barardi 
noted,  “that  this  building  will  end  up 


V. 


being  able  to  perform  its  function. 
Being  too  budget-conscience  can  hurt 
you.” 

ALSO  MENTIONED  AT  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  the  committee  to  rename 
buildings  at  the  institution. 

“That  squad,”  trustee  Robert  Callan 
noted,  "had  held  only  one  meeting  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  doing  it’s  job.  If  it 
were,  we  would  have  the  names  ready 
since  the  SRC  and  PE  facilities  are 
coming  on  line.  ’  ’ 

President  McAninch  replied  that  just 
because  the  group  had  help  only  one 
meeting  did  not  mean  that  the  people 
were  not  doing  the  job,  and  that  the 
group,  “looks  like  it  is  going  really  well 
to  me.” 


I 


rkm  AN  GUIDES  SMALL  bulldozer  down  muddy  will  become  new  DuPage  athletic  fields  to  suppliment  PE 

'slope  east  of  Building  A.  Area  under  construction  edifice  rising  in  background. 
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Campus  scene 


Offer  Journalism  101  Mass  media  in  Britain 


Journalism  101  (6J7NA),  News 
Writing  and  Reporting,  will  be  offered 
during  the  upcoming  winter  quarter. 

The  course,  which  focuses  on  the 
preparation,  writing  and  editing  of 
news  stories,  and  which  allows  students 
the  opportunity  to  write  for  the  college 
newspaper,  will  meed  Mondays,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Fridays  from  noon  to  12:50 
p.m.  in  A2087. 

The  prerequisite  for  enrollment  is 
English  103  or  the  consent  of  the 
instructor,  Jim  Nyka,  who  may  be 
contacted  at  858-2800,  ext,  2379, 
weekday  afternoons. 


Caribbean  cruise 


CD’s  Alumni  Association  has  chart¬ 
ered  a  seven-day  spring  cruise  of  the 
Caribbean  March  19  to  26  that  will 
launch  from  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
aboard  the  Cunard  Princess  and  travel 
to  the  ports  of  St.  Maarten,  Isles  Des 
Saintes/Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Kitts,  St.  Thomas  and  Virgin  Gorda/ 
Tortola. 

Cost  of  the  excursion  ranges  from 
$1,290  to  $1,380,  including  air  fare. 

Reservations  must  be  made  by  Dec. 
15. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  calling  858-2800,  ext.  2242. 


“Mass  Media  in  Great  Britain’’  will 
be  the  focus  of  a  foreign  study  program 
June  18  to  July  19,  sponsored  by 
Northern  Illinois  University. 

The  itinerary  includes  time  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Glassgow,  Leeds 
and  York.  Participants  will  examine 
news  gathering  and  dissemination, 
British  broadcasting,  television,  the 
popular  and  prestige  press,  advertising, 
laws  affecting  the  press  and  Scottish 
journalism  and  broadcasting. 

Up  to  six  hours  of  undergraduate  or 
graduate  credit  are  available. 

Don  Brod,  professor  of  journalism  at 
NIU,  is  the  program  director. 

Cost  of  the  excursion  is  $924,  not 
including  meals  or  round-trip  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Additional  information  is  available 
from  Orville  Jones  at  NIU,  (815) 
753-1488. 


$1,500  award 

A  $1,500  award  is  being  offered  by 
Soroptimist  International  of  the 
Americas,  Inc.,  to  an  area  woman  now 
working  toward  a  bachelor’s,  master’s 
or  doctoral  degree  in  her  chosen  field. 

Applications  are  available  in  the 
Advising  Center,  A2015;  the  Learning 
Lab,  A3M;  and  the  Financial  Aid 
Office,  K142. 

The  deadline  for  applying  is  Jan.  1. 
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Now  Open! 

First  Place 

Athletic  Shoes  &  Clothing 
Pickwick  Plaza,  Glen  Ellyn 

858-5300 

•  Nike 

•  Converse 

•  New  Balance 

•  Tiger 

•  Sub  4  &  More. . . 


SPECIAL 

$3.00  off  regular  price 
on  any  pair  of  shoes 

Limit  one  coupon  per  customer 


_ Self-employment 

“Entrepreneurs  —  Self-Employment 
Outside  the  Home,”  will  be  the  topic 
examined  from  1  to  2  p.m.  Thursday, 
Nov.  18,  in  the  Women’s  Center, 
A3014,  in  the  third  of  a  series  of 
seminars  sponsored  by  Career  Planning 
and  Placement  Services  and  the  focus 
on  Women  Program. 

Greatest  resume 

A  seminar  on  “The  Greatest  Resume 
on  Earth  and  Interviewing  for  Success” 


will  be  conducted  Monday,  Nov.  15 
from  6:30  to  9:30  p.m.  in  the  DAVEA 
Center,  301  N.  Swift  Road,  Addison,  in 
a  program  sponsored  by  the  Business 
and  Professional  Institute  and  the 
Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office. 

Topics  will  include  the  most  common 
resume  format,  cover  letter  sugges¬ 
tions,  how  and  where  to  send  a  resume, 
tips  from  the  Fortune  500  companies, 
developing  a  concise  career  objective 
and  interviewing  techniques. 

Cost  of  the  session  is  $10. 


CD  STUDENTS  DISREGARD  sign  warning  of  dangers  where  they  are 
strolling.  Such  behavior  is  against  construction  policy,  but  many  pay  no 
heed  to  safety  notice. 


Great  smokeout 


The  American  Cancer  Society’s 
“Great  American  Smokeout”  will  be 
held  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  and  CD’s 
Health  Center  is  urging  students  to 
“take  the  pledge;  quit  smoking  or  help 
a  friend  to  quit  for  one  day.” 

While  statistics  indicate  that  lung 
cancer  in  young  women  is  on  the  rise, 
the  number  of  smokers  who  have  quit  is 
growin  steadily.  From  1979  to  1980,  the 
ranks  of  former  smokers  increased  by 
1.8  million  to  33.3  million. 

“Quit  smoking  tips”  are  available  in 
the  Health  Center,  A3-H. 


Time  management 

A  seminar  on  “Time  Management,” 
sponsored  by  the  Business  and 
Professional  Institute,  will  be  held 
Tuesday,  Nov.  30,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
in  K131. 

Topics  to  be  covered  include  leading 
more  efficient  discussions,  special 
phone  techniques,  setting  goals/esta¬ 
blishing  priorities,  managing  personal/ 
business  conflicts  and  communication, 
problem-solving  and  delegating  to  save 
time. 

The  fee  is  $55. 

Further  information  is  obtainable  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2180. 


rTIVOLI  THEATRET 

5021  Highland,  Downers  Grove 

(just  north  of  tho  Burlington  tracks  and  on*  block  oait  of  Main) 

For  show  information  968-0219 

YORK  THEATRE  1 

150  N.  York  Rd.,  Elmhurst 

For  Show  Information  834-0675 

CURRENT  Ml 
CLEAN,  FRIENE 

DVIES  in  a 

ILY  THEATER 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6,  Mon.  &  Thurs.  til  9,  Sat.  9:30-5 


$]50 


All  Seats 
All  Times 


$J50l$]50 


All  Seats 
All  Times 


$|50 
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PRAIRIE  LIG. 

REVIEW 


The  Humanities  Socie  ty  Publication,  sponsored  by  CD  s  tudents  and 
including  creative  works  of  the  community  as  well  as  those  of  the  student 
body  and  faculty,  is  now  accepting  the  following  submissions: 

Art,  aphorism,  essay,  poetry,  short  story  (fiction,  non/fiction, 
Children’s  stories,  classical,  futuristic,  scientific,  philosophical, 
nonsensical,  mystery),  photography. 

Send  to:  Prairie  Light  Review,  c/o  Courier  Barn 
or  call  Kim  Kyp.  Editor,  ext.  2113 

Alan  Carter,  ext.  2124  Deadline  for  submissions  is  November  15, 1982 
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WELCOMING  SIGN  AT  Illinois-Wisconsin  border  is  familiar  sight  to 
hundreds  of  young  people  who  take  weekend  jaunts  to  “America’s  Dairy- 
land ”  to  consume  drinks  far  more  potent  than  milk. 


ROCK-IT-NORTH  offers  live  music  and  booze  to  customers  18  years  old 
who  don’t  get  served  in  Illinois  bars. 


Saturday  night  live  at  Wisconsin  bars 


lEd.  Note:  Part  of  Scott  Stevens'  research  for  this  story 
involved  talking  with  officials  of  the  Lake  County  Circuit 
Court  system,  Antioch  police  and  owners  of  Wisconsin 
businesses  whose  establishments  are  affected  by  their 
proximity  to  bars  that  cater  to  drinkers  under  21  years  of 
age.) 


_ By  SCOTT  STEVENS _ 

Lucrative  business  opportunities  just  inside  the 
Wisconsin  border,  which  emerged  with  the  1979 
decision  to  raise  the  Illinois  drinking  age  to  21, 
have  caused  serious  problems  for  residents  of  both 
states. 

Hundreds  of  Illinois  youths  have  made  a  weekly 
ritual  out  of  driving  into  Wisconsin  to  take 
advantage  of  the  state’s  18  year-old  drinking  age. 

IN  ANTIOCH  ILL.,  on  Route  83,  south  of  the 
state  line,  Police  Chief  Charles  H.  Miller  has  had 
his  13-man  force  working  overtime.  He  often  seeks 
additional  support  from  state  and  county  agencies. 

“None  of  the  bars  just  over  the  border  catered  to 
strictly  young  people  until  the  Illinois  drinking  was 
raised,”  noted  Miller  “Now  their  entire  clientele  are 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  25.  A  safe  estimate 
would  put  85  to  90  percent  of  their  business  from 
Illinois  youths.” 

Ten  bars  are  located  along  Route  83  just  north  of 
the  border;  their  parking  lots  hold  a  total  of  1,500 
cars.  As  a  result,  southbound  bumper-to-bumper 
traffic  comes  through  Antioch  on  the  weekends 
when  the  bars  close. 

“EVERY  FRIDAY  AND  Saturday  night  there 
is  some  type  of  accident,”  according  to  Lt.  Tom 
Fisher  of  the  Antioch  police  force. 

Accidents  involving  drunk  teenagers  on  their 
way  home  from  Wisconsin  bars  are  killing  people. 
In  1981,  33  traffic  deaths  occurred  among  people 
aged  17  to  19  in  Lake  County.  At  least  15  were 
traced  to  drinking  trips  to  Wisconsin  bars. 

At  least  15  traffic  deaths  in  1981 
were  traced  to  drinking  trips  to  Wis¬ 
consin  bars. 


One  case  in  Lake  County  Circuit  Court  involved 
an  Illinois  resident  arrested  for  drunken  driving 
after  a  high-speed  chase  during  which  the  vehicle 
he  was  driving  collided  with  three  parked  cars.  Of 
the  five  people  in  the  car,  the  youngest  was  17  and 
the  oldest  was  20.  The  driver  allegedly  admitted  to 
police  that  the  group  had  been  drinking  in 
Wisconsin  bars. 

THE  ANTIOCH  POLICE  force  teamed  up  with 
11  other  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  agencies  over  a 
weekend  last  summer  in  a  coordinated  effort  to 
help  curtail  the  problem. 

Chief  Miller  termed  the  operation  successful, 
even  though  business  in  the  taverns  was  slower 
than  usual. 

“The  news  media  let  the  word  out  early  and  a  lot 
of  people  stayed  away,”  he  said,  “but  it  was  the 
first  weekend  in  a  long  time  that  there  wasn  t  any 
serious  injury.  We’ve  heard  that  the  bars  were 
distributing  maps  of  the  back  roads  so  people  could 
avoid  police.” 


Will  these  coordinated  efforts  continue? 

“No  doubt  about  it,”  stressed  Miller. 

Michael  F.  Bonamarte,  assistant  state’s  attorney 
in  Lake  County,  estimated  that  at  least  one  injury 
per  week  in  Lake  County  can  be  attributed  to 
Wisconsin  drinking  jaunts. 

“THAT  DOESN’T  INCLUDE  what  happens  in 
neighboring  counties,”  he  added. 

Bonamarte  believes  that  public  awareness  and 
cooperation  among  various  agencies,  such  as  last 
summer’s  crackdown,  are  only  partial  solutions. 

“Something  has  to  be  done  to  erase  the 
difference  in  the  drinking  ages,”  he  stated.  “In  the 
meantime,  we  are  just  going  to  have  to  crack  down 
on  these  kids  and  let  them  know  that  they  can  kiss 
their  driver’s  licenses  goodbye  if  they’re  caught 
driving  while  intoxicated.” 


.  .  they  can  kiss  their  driver's 
licenses  goodbye  if  they’re  caught 
driving  while  intoxicated.  ” 


Associate  Judge  Emilio  Santi  of  Lake  County 
Circuit  Court  placed  the  blame  on  the  bar  owners 
and  called  on  the  Wisconsin  legislature  to  act  on 
the  problem. 

“IT  IS  A  deliberate  exploitation  of  the  law  on 
the  part  of  the  bar  owners,”  he  explained,  “and 
although  they  aren’t  doing  anything  illegal,  people 
are  being  arrested  and  people  are  getting  killed 
while  these  bar  owners  are  getting  rich.  They  have 
to  be  making  a  lot  of  money,”  he  asserted,  “they 
advertise  on  Chicago  radio  stations.” 

Bonamarte  said  he  would  “like  to  see  the  tavern 
owners  charter  buses  for  their  clientele.  If  the 
people  are  going  to  go  up  there  anyway,  at  least 
they’d  be  off  the  road  and  relatively  safe.” 

Kevin  Langland,  Student  Government  President 
at  CD,  organized  bus  trips  last  year  to  Rock-It 
North,  a  Wisconsin  bar  just  inside  the  state  line  on 
Route  83. 

“The  trips  provided  a  much-needed  opportunity 
for  CD  students  to  meet  and  interact,”  he 
explained.  “The  people  didn't  have  to  risk  driving 
drunk;  the  whole  thing  was  well  organized  and 
everyone  had  a  good  time.” 

“These  trips  provided  a  much-need¬ 
ed  opportunity  for  CD  students  to  meet 
and  interact.  ’’ _ _ 

Langland  encountered  resistance  from  CD 
administrators  for  advertising  and  selling  tickets 
on  campus,  but  he  said  another  trip  is  planned  for 
this  year,  though  it  won’t  be  CD  affiliated. 

THE  PROBLEM,  HOWEVER,  also  affects 
residents  living  along  the  bar  strips.  One  home, 
across  the  street  from  Horsin’  Around  on  Route  83, 
has  no  less  than  four  no-parking  and  private 
property  signs  posted. 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  filed  in  Kenosha 
County  against  bar  owners  for  late-night  noise  and 
parking  violations. 


Greenwood  Ceramics,  Inc.,  adjacent  to  Rock-It 
North,  displays  a  for-sale  sign  instead  of  a 
no-parking  sign. 

PAUL  BEEFTINK  AND  his  family  remember 
when  the  establishment  next  door  to  their  home 
and  business  changed  hands  and  started  to  cater  to 
a  totally  different  clientele. 

“We  had  to  put  up  gates  to  keep  the  cars  out  of 
our  driveway,”  he  stated.  Beeftink  installed  his 
gates  after  a  drunken  driver  crashed  through  his 
yard  one  night,  knocking  out  the  power  lines  to  his 
house. 

A  drunken  driver  crashed  through 
his  yard  one  night,  knocking  out  the 
power  lines  to  his  house. 

“It  sounded  like  he  was  coming  into  the  house 
with  his  car,”  recalled  the  soft-spoken  business¬ 
man. 

Like  Judge  Santi,  Beeftink  also  believes  that  the 
bar  owners  are  taking  advantage  of  the  laws. 

“IT  WAS  NEVER  crazy  like  this,”  he  said  of 
the  weekly  drinking  meeles,  “until  Illinois  raised 
the  drinking  age. 

If  the  disparity  between  the  drinking  ages  were 
eliminated,  Beeftink  thinks  the  bars  could  no 
longer  do  enough  business  to  pay  the  rock  bands 
that  help  fill  the  places  with  young  people. 

“People  would  just  stay  in  Illinois  to  drink  and 
listed  to  music,”  he  reasoned. 

Beeftink's  ceramics  business  has  suffered 
because  of  the  trouble  along  Route  83.  Before  the 
Illinois  drinking  age  was  raised,  his  nightly 
ceramics  classes  averaged  35  students.  Current 
enrollment  is  down  to  about  12. 

"PEOPLE  HAVE  TOLD  me  that  they  are  afraid 
to  drive  on  Route  83  at  night,”  he  said.  “This  is 
craziness,"  he  continued.  “No  one  in  their  right 
mind  would  ever  buy  this  place,  but  if  I  could  sell. 
I’d  be  gone  tomorrow.” 

The  bars  just  over  the  state  line  in  Wisconsin 
continue  to  fill  their  parking  lots  with  cars  driven 
by  Illinois  teenagers  every  weekend.  They  go  on 
filling  their  cash  registers  as  well. 

At  closing  time,  after  all  the  money  has  been 
taken  in,  hundreds  of  youths  who  have  spent  the 
night  drinking,  make  their  way  home  equipped 
with  special  maps  to  help  them  avoid  heavily 
patrolled  areas.  Some  of  them  may  not  make  it. 


Guest  opinions  welcome 

In  an  effort  to  present  a  diversity  of 
viewpoints  within  its  columns,  the  Courier 
invites  students,  staff  and  the  community 
to  submit  guest  opinion  pieces  on  college- 
related  issues  as  well  as  on  topics  dealing 
with  local,  state  and  international  affairs. 

Signed  articles  should  be  limited  to  500 
words.  They  may  be  brought  to  the  Courier 
Barn  on  the  west  side  of  the  campus  or 
sent  to  the  Courier,  Glen  Ellyn,  IL  60137. 
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Editorial 

A  toast  to  self-control 

In  this  issue  of  the  Courier  (page  3),  a  story  is  being  run  about  the 
growing  popularity  of  a  rock  club  in  Wisconsin  and  the  benefits  it 
provides  to  its  patrons,  namely  the  fact  that  people  over  18  can  drink 
there  —  or  anywhere  else  in  Wisconsin  for  that  matter. 

Unfortunately,  teenage  drinking  cannot  be  stopped  as  a  majority  of 
18-to-21  year-olds  will  do  almost  anything  to  partake  of  the  grape  and 
barley. 

All  we  caution  is  to  quaff  the  beverages  wisely  and  not  to  take  un¬ 
necessary  risks  which  could  endanger  one’s  life  or  the  existence  of  those 
nearby. 

Each  year,  25,000  people  are  killed  in  auto  accidents  involving  a  drink¬ 
ing  driver. 

And  although  teenagers  account  for  only  8  percent  of  the  drivers  in  the 
United  States,  they  are  involved  in  20  percent  of  alcohol-related  accident 
deaths. 

These  statistics  are  shocking,  especially  when  one  considers  that 
roughly  two-  and  one  half  times  more  people  are  killed  by  liquor-aided 
traffic  accidents  than  are  felled  by  handguns. 

Some  14  teenagers  die  every  day  from  alcohol-related  crashes,  and 
another  360  are  injured. 

Moralistic  approaches  will  not  work  in  getting  most  intoxicated  teen- 
aged  motorists  off  the  road,  and  although  the  raising  of  the  drinking 
age  has  cut  down  the  number  of  deaths,  drunken  driving  continues  to 
be  a  problem. 

The  only  solution  seems  to  be  for  individuals  to  take  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  be  responsible  for  their  actions,  as  well  as  watching  out  for  and 
helping  their  friends. 

Many  people  are  speaking  of  raising  the  drinking  age  higher  or  allow¬ 
ing  no  one  to  drive  a  car  until  he  is  18  or  even  21. 

Teenagers  must  wholeheartedly  attempt  to  clean  up  their  act  by  being 
more  responsible,  having  the  guts  to  say  “no,”  respecting  and  socializing 
with  those  who  abstain  from  imbibing  and  not  driving  or  letting  friends 
drive  drunk. 

Otherwise,  it  is  obvious  that  those  in  authority  will  deem  us  ir¬ 
responsible  and  will  cut  into  our  freedoms  since  we  cannot  seem  to 
control  ourselves. 

Guest  commentary 

She  hears  'A'  pulse 

_ _ _ Bv  ROSELLYN  PASSARELLA _ 

How  many  have  sat  back  and  admired  the  beauty  or  inspirational  aspects  of 
Building  A?  Does  her  physical  form  generate  the  comfort  of  glowing  warmth 
and  appreciation?  Surely,  her  linear  attributes  have  stirred  but  a  scant  few. 

Standing  stark  on  this  field  of  campus,  she  has  repeatedly  been  slapped  by 
the  wretched  winter  winds  and  burnt  to  a  sizzle  by  the  summer  sun;  however, 
it  has  been  the  abuses  beyond  nature  that  have  most  weakened  her  worth  as  a 
structure. 

THE  ABSENCE  OF  kindness  toward  her  and  the  lack  of  care  rendered  her 
have  somehow  drawn  her  into  isolation,  absent  of  expression.  She  has  been 
ridiculed,  blasphemized,  shunned  and  deprived  of  a  name.  The  satisfaction  of 
admiring  glances  has  been  denied  her. 

It  is  true  that  we  flock  to  her  in  droves;  but  do  we  only  take  from  her?  Do  we 
form  a  binding  attachment  to  her?  Or  do  we  merely  scramble  for  credits  anxious 
to  leave  her? 

Our  indifference  toward  her  is  real,  but  it  need  not  be  fixed.  Look  at  her! 
Building  A  appears  to  be  changing.  What  student  cannot  feel  the  faint  beat 
of  life  pulsate  from  her?  Although  not  yet  completed,  the  architectual 
dimensions  of  the  annex  buildings  have  already  begun  complementing  her.  She 
is  beginning  to  take  on  style.  And  perhaps,  as  she  is  coddled  and  caressed  by 
her  new  counterparts,  the  beat  of  vibrant  life  within  her  will  strengthen. 

HOWEVER,  IT  WILL  be  up  to  her  family,  the  student  body,  staff  and 
administrators,  to  nurture  her.  The  outlook  and  actions  of  those  who  seek  her 
are  vital  in  sustaining  her  life  and  forming  her  character. 

We  must  begin  to  foster  her— promote  her.  Let  us  shade  her  with  the  comfort 
of  trees,  dress  her  with  flowers,  emphasize  her  good  points,  dimmish  her  faults 
and  see  to  it,  through  improved  student-school  relations,  that  her  activities 
bellow  for  all  to  hear.  And  as  her  family,  one  of  the  first  things  we  sould  do 
(what  every  family  does)  is  to  see  that  she  is  given  a  name.  Without  doubt,  this 

is  too  fine  an  institution  to  be  void  this  honor.  ... 

It  is  only  through  our  involvement  that  her  life-supporting  beat  will 
strengthen  and  steady;  consequently,  it  is  only  with  our  support  that  CD  will 


Work  world 

Herb  Rinehart 


Who  are  mid-life  career  changers?  Many  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  our 
society  are  considering  upgrading  jobs,  starting  new  careers  or  reentering  the 
work  force  after  several  years’  interlude.  To  effectively  seek  new  employment, 
they  need  to  identify  their  problems  and  chart  a  course  of  action. 

At  one  time,  changing  jobs  was  mainly  a  man’s  problem;  today  it  is  a 
woman’s  problem  as  well.  Modem  women  are  more  resourceful,  less  traditional 
and,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  are  looking  for  personally  rewarding  and 
challenging  ways  to  use  their  time  productively.  They  are  reentering  the  job 
market. 

Whether  for  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  mid-life  career  change  in  today’s  complex 
job  market  can  be  a  difficult  and  complicated  process,  particularly  for  the 
person  who  has  been  removed  from  the  process  of  planning  and  orchestrating  a 
job  search.  A  modem  job  search  is  a  challenging  process,  one  that  requires 
creativity,  dedication,  resolve  and  enthusiasm. 

The  techniques  of  the  standard  job  search  involve  a  number  of  critical  steps: 

-  Identify  career  goals 

-  Research  personal  assets 

-  Research  job  market 

-  Design  resume 

-  Research  prospective  employers 

-  Obtain  appointment  for  interview  with  person  who  has  authority  to  hire 

-  Interview  skillfully 

-  Plan  follow-up  procedures 

An  old  truism,  “Nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained,”  is  still  valid.  Action  is 
the  only  way  to  achieve  a  goal. 

REALITIES  OF  RE-ENTRY 

Successful  job  seeking  for  the  re-entry  candidate  lies  both  in  specialization 
and  diversification.  Comprehensive  knowledge  of  a  particular  field  is 
imperative,  but  other  skill  areas  should  complement  this  expertise.  Such 
flexibility  increases  the  options  available.  Both  men  and  women  returning  to 
the  business  world  will  find  their  opportunities  expanded  by  a  knowledge  of 
contemporary  computer  functions  and  modem  business  procedures. 

THE  MATURE  JOB  SEEKER 

Establishing  personal  goals  is  the  first  step  in  the  job  search. 

-  What  type  of  job  or  career  do  I  want? 

-  In  what  type  of  setting? 

-  With  what  level  of  responsibilities? 

-  With  what  kind  of  people? 

-  With  what  type  of  products  and/or  services? 

-  At  what  salary? 

Personal  experiences,  including  jobs  or  volunteer  work,  should  provide 

answers.  ... 

The  focus  on  setting  goals  should  include  factors  which  influence  specific 

career  choices: 

-  Personal  interests  and  ambitions 

-  Facilities  available  for  education  or  training 

-  Personal  finances,  inclusing  time  to  obtain  required  education  or  training 

Individuals  opting  for  top-level  jobs  may  need  graduate  degrees.  Determine 

those  qualities  that  make  you  desirable  and  employable. 

exerpts  from  “Recareenng: 

The  Art  of  Change,” 
by  Beth  P.  Summerhays 


ever  have  a  beat. 
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College  update 

A  brief  look  at  what’s  happening  at  community  colleges  and  four-year  schools  across  the  country. 


Outsiders  keep  out:  A 
decision  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  to  raise  tuition  for 
non-resident  students  $350 
next  year  in  order  to  increase 
in-state  enrollment  is  labeled 
as  an  “inequitable  administra¬ 
tive  maneuver”  by  the  school’s 
newspaper  The  Review,  which 
contends  that  “the  student 
best  qualified  for  the  univers¬ 
ity”  should  be  allowed  admis¬ 
sion,  regardless  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual’s  status  as  a  Delaware 
resident.  .  .A  lawsuit  has  been 
filed  against  the  university, 
Kappa  Alpha  and  Sigma  Nu 
fraternities  and  a  Sigma  Nu 
member  by  a  student  at 
Washington  College  in  Mary¬ 
land  who  claims  he  lost  an  eye 
when  a  beer  bottle  allegedly 
thrown  by  a  Sigma  Nu  scholar 
broke  over  the  complainant’s 
skull  during  an  outbreak  of 
violence  at  an  election  night 
party  he  attended  at  the 
Kappa  Alpha  house  in  No¬ 
vember,  1980. 

Misery  in  Missouri:  Much 
like  music  enthusiasts  waiting 


in  a  ticket  line  for  a  major  rock 
concert,  engineering  students 
at  the  University  of  Missouri 
[Columbia]  have  taken  to 
all-night  camp-ins  —  only 
their  objective  is  landing 
employment.  On  a  number  of 
occasions  this  semester,  the 
job  seekers  have  parked  in  the 
hallways  of  the  engineering 
building,  hoping  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sign  up  for  inter¬ 
views  with  company  recruiters. 
Because  of  the  current  tight 
employment  market,  the  14 
time  slots  allocated  by  each 
firm  usually  are  grabbed  up 
within  an  hour  after  their  7:30 
a.m.  posting. 

Pay  to  play:  Students  at  the 
University  of  Miami  will  vote 
this  month  on  a  referendum 
that  would'  raise  the  student 
activity  fee  by  $30  —  from  $57 
to  $87  —  a  semester  to  help 
finance  the  expansion  of  the 
Campus  Sports  and  Recreation 
Center  to  include  racquetball 
courts,  a  weight  room  and  a 
dance  studio. 

Vacation  time:  Faculty 
walkouts  recently  hit  two 


community  colleges  —  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  [Pa.]  and 
Nassau  [N.Y.].  At  the  former 
institution,  some  150  full-time 
staff  members  have  turned 
down  a  three-year  pact  that 
would  have  hiked  wages  by  7.5 
percent  annually.  The  instruc¬ 
tors,  who  are  seeking  a 
two-year  agreement  with  a  9.5 
percent  annual  pay  boost, 
staged  a  28-day  exodus  last 
year.  Teachers  of  evening 
classes  at  the  Nassau  school 
are  apparently  less  recalici- 
trant,  however.  They  ended  an 
eight-day  hiatus  from  the 
classroom  by  consenting  to  a 
two-year  contract  calling  for 
an  annual  salary  jump  on  8.5 
percent. 

No  room  at  the  inn: 
Although  students  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham  have  to  contend 
with  a  year-long  waiting  list 
for  campus  housing,  the  school 
has  no  plans  to  construct 
additional  complexes  to  go 
along  with  the  present  five 
structures  that  are  currently 
filled  to  capacity.  .  .United 


Campuses  to  Prevent  Nuclear 
War,  which  supports  a  freeze 
on  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons,  plans  to  establish  a 
chapter  at  the  university.  The 
organization  claims  to  have 
500  branches  at  schools  nation¬ 
wide. 

Stop  the  presses:  An  anti¬ 
booze  campaign  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  receiv¬ 
ed  a  momentary  setback  when 
the  institution’s  alumni  maga¬ 
zine  came  out  with  a  cover 
photo  of  a  young  woman 
holding  an  open  champagne 
bottle  in  her  hand  as  she 
celebrated  her  graduation. 
Embarrassed  school  officials 
caught  wind  of  the  blunder 
before  the  publication  went  out 
to  its  55,000  readers  and 
quickly  ordered  a  new  press 
run  —  at  a  cost  of  $10,700. 
Page  one  of  the  revised  edition 
was  somewhat  more  staid  —  it 
featured  a  picture  of  the 
administration  building. 

Here  today,  gone  tomorrow: 
Faculty  members  at  Colorado 
State  University  are  anything 
but  elated  over  an  11 -member 


committee  proposal  to  elimi¬ 
nate  two  of  the  school's  nine 
colleges  and  at  least  seven  of 
57  academic  departments. 

Going  straight:  A  proposal 
being  considered  by  the 
Temple  University  law  school 
that  would  prohibit  recruiting 
for  the  judge  advocate  gener¬ 
al’s  staff  by  the  U.S.  Army 
because  it  discriminates 
against  homosexuals  has  been 
ordered  placed  in  abeyance  by 
the  university  until  admini¬ 
strators  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  issue. 

Stop  ahead:  Police  road¬ 
blocks  set  up  in  Moscow, 
Idaho,  to  haul  in  drunken 
drivers  have  drawn  some  static 
from  students  at  both  the 
University  of  Idaho  and 
Washington  State  University. 
Nevertheless,  law-enforcement 
officials  maintain  that  stopp¬ 
ing  drivers  and  administering 
sobriety  tests  has  resulted  in 
fewer  arrests  for  driving  while 
intoxicated,  and  they  plan  to 
continue  the  program  until 
after  the  holiday  season  is  over 
next  January. 


Suggest  names  for  CD  edifices 


What  names  would  you  give  to 
Building  A  and  to  the  other  three 
structures  that  are  being  or  soon 
will  be  built  on  the  CD  campus? 

John  Barkum,  Downers 
Grove:  “I  think  they  should  be 
named  after  local  pioneers  and 
colonizers.”.  _ 

Speak  &  be  seen 

Barbara  Pfefferman,  Glen 
Ellyn:  “Fine  Arts  Building: 
the  22nd  St.  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts  Center.  PE  Building:  the 
College  Road  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  Building.  SRC:  the  Lam¬ 
bert  Resource  Center.  Building 
A:  Park  Boulevard  Building. 
Buildings  would  be  identified 
by  their  location.” 


Cathy  Robinson 


Cathy  Robinson,  Darien: 
“Anything  would  be  better 
than  ‘Building:  A.’  Possiblv  it 
could  be  named  after  the 
person  or  persons  who  gave 
the  land  to  the  college.  The 
sports  center  could  be  named 


‘The  Stadium,’  the  library  the 
‘Thinking  Lab,’  and  perhaps 
we  could  name  the  performing 
arts  center  after  a  famous 
actor/actress,  e.g.,  John 
Wayne,  Henry  Fonda,  John 
Belushi.” 


Randy  Shaw 


Randy  Shaw,  Glen  Ellym  “I 
would  call  Building  A.  .  ugly, 
or  the  wretched  structure  of 
rust.  The  gym  would  be 
appropriately  named  Sweat 
Box.  The  library  would  be 
called  Singles’  Heaven  and  the 
new  book  store  should  be 
called  the  Book  Nook.” 

Peggy  Hiltz,  Naperville: 
“The  buildings  could  be  named 
after  people  instrumental  in 
founding  DuPage  county.  Why 
not  consider  using  some  of  the 
family  names  identified  with 
the  property  CD  sits  on?” 

Tom  Hitt,  Warrenville: 
“Building  A:  Progressive  Ed¬ 
ucation  Center.  Theater:  Cul¬ 
tural  Enlightenment  Center  or 
John  Belushi  Memorial.  Gym: 
Health  Resource  Center.” 


Steve  Nelson 


Steve  Nelson,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“I  would  call  Building  A 
General  Classrooms,  and  I 
would  name  the  new  buildings 
after  famous  people  who  had 
excelled  in  that  particular 
field.” 


SHIRLEY'S  WORLD 

AFTER  SO  LOWS, 
ifn  GLAD  TO^ 
GETAWAY 
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Harris  loves  work 


DEAN  OF  STUDENT  affairs  Kenneth  Harris  enjoys  working  and  meeting 
DuPage  learners.  He  feels  happy  in  his  job,  stating  that  no  two  days  are  alike. 


_ By  RODNEY  STONE _ 

“It’s  a  joy  and  a  privilege  to  work 
with  the  students  here.’’ 

That’s  Ken  Harris  talking,  a  man 
who  seems  truly  in  love  with  his  work. 

And  as  dean  of  student  affairs  at 
College  of  DuPage,  his  job  is  helping 
students  in  areas  that  affect  them  most 
—  counseling,  career  planning  and 
placement,  academic  regulations  and 
the  campus  judiciary. 

WHAT  ASPECT  OF  his  work  gives 
him  the  most  satisfaction? 

“Without  question,  the  people  I’m  in 
contact  with  daily,”  he  said,  filling  his 
pipe  with  tobacco.  “And  the  incredible 
variety  —  no  two  days  are  the  same.” 

Harris  considers  it  particularly 
frustrating  to  be  involved  in  a  situation 
for  which  no  satisfactory  solution 
appears  possible.  One  example  might  be 
a  student  who  earned  poor  grades  years 
ago  and  finds  himself  returning  a 
decade  or  more  later,  still  haunted  by 
his  past  performance. 

ON  THE  CAMPUS  judiciary,  Harris 
is  not  always  the  “bad  guy.” 
Occasionally  he  is  the  prosecutor;  at 
other  times,  he  sides  with  the  defense. 
Most  often  he  deals  with  small 
infractions,  like  parking  tickets. 

“If  I  feel  a  student’s  rights  are  being 
violated,  I  will  help  him  as  much  as  I 
can,”  he  said. 

Harris,  who  was  awarded  his  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  involved  in  education  for  16  years, 
first  at  Triton  College,  where  he  was  an 


assistant  dean,  and  now  at  CD. 

When  he  isn’t  tied  up  with  his  job, 
Harris  likes  to  cross  country  ski  with 
his  family,  garden  and  work  on  his 
stamp  collection.  He  is  an  avid  reader 
with  eclectic  tastes  ranging  from 
science  fiction  to  Sherlock  Holmes.  He 
doesn’t  watch  much  TV,  but  enjoys 
British  comedians  Dave  Allen  and  John 
Cleese  on  public  television. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  and 
gratifying  part  of  his  life  is  still  his 
work.  He  feels  that  the  highest  priority 
CD  should  have  is  to  make  sure  it 
fosters  and  facilitates  a  genuine  regard 
for  learning. 

How  would  he  describe  success? 

“Being  involved  in  meaningful  work 
and  enjoying  life  and  relationships  as 
much  as  possible,”  he  suggested. 


Off-campus  advising 

College  of  DuPage  has  five  off-cam¬ 
pus  Educational  Advising  Centers  — 
Hinsdale,  Elmhurst,  Addison,  Wood 
Dale  and  Downers  Grove  —  where 
students  and  distant  residents  can 
receive  counseling,  advising  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  careers  or  educational 
options. 

Educational  advisers  work  with 
students  seeking  information  about 
courses  and  curricula.  They  also 
assist  in  selecting  and  planning  careers, 
and  help  students  interested  in 
re-entering  the  work  force  or  in 
developing  additional  skills. 


Testing  is  also  available. 

The  advising  centers  are  Addison: 
DAVEA  Center,  301  N.  Swift  Road, 
phone  495-3010,  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  6  to  9  p.m.;  Downers  Grove:  Room 
113,  Downers  Grove  South  High 
School,  63rd  and  Dunham  Road,  phone 


963-8090,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  6  to 
9  p.m.;  Wood  Dale:  330  Georgetown 
Square,  Irving  Park  Road,  phone 
860-9040,  Monday  and  Thursday,  6  to  9 
p.m.;  Elmhurst:  Room  101B,  York 
High  School,  355  W.  St.  Charles  Road, 
phone  655-2910,  Monday  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  6  to  9  p.m.;  and  Hinsdale:  Room 
109,  Hinsdale  Junior  High,  100  S. 
Garfield,  phone  655-2910,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  6  to  9  p.m. 


The  Modest 
Professional 

Professional  typing 
at  a  reasonable  price 

PEGGY  DEMSKE  (312)960-3463 


Sell  it  with 

Courier 

Want  Ads 


Classy  1966T-Bird  Landau.  Runs.  $500.  Was 
restoring.  It  has  $2200  new  parts  in  it.  Side 
accidentalized.  Divorce  finalized.  Must  sell. 
231-2414.  Keep  calling. 


Able  typing.  Research  papers,  resumes,  etc. 
Student  rates.  790-3989. 


Professional  secretary  will  type  term  papers, 
resumes,  letters,  etc.  Located  next  to  CD  for 
convenience;  IBM  Selectric  II  Correcting 
typewriter.  Fast,  reasonable  service.  Call 
Sally  at  629-7272  ext.  27  days;  665-4475 
after  4:30 and  weekends. 


STUDENT  REP  NEEDED  to  promote  our  an¬ 
nual  Spring  Break  trips  to  Florida  and  our 
Winter  Ski  Trips.  Reps  receive  free  trips 
plus  commission.  Call  or  write:  COASTAL 
TOURS,  INC.,  P.O.  Box  68,  Oak  Forest,  IL 
60452,  (312)  535-3212. 


TYPING  DONE  in  my  home.  Fast,  accurate 
and  reasonable.  Convenient  drop-off  and 
pick-up.  Contact  Jackie  after  4  p.m.  at  462- 
0031. 


Need  typing  help?  Term  papers,  resumes, 
miscellaneous  typing.  Call  620-8237. 


FOR  SALE:  TOYS  in  excellent  condition. 
Barbie  dolls  and  clothes  and  doll  homes. 
Baby  dolls.  Adult  and  children's  games. 
Regular  toys.  Girls  dresses  and  winter 
coats,  sizes  7-12.  Academic  and  fictional 
books.  Lime  oak  dining  room  set.  25  cu.  ft. 
Amana  refrigerator/freezer.  Call  653-0632, 
Sat.,  Sun.,  Mon.  after  7p.m. 

Will  do  typing  in  my  home.  Equipped  with 
new  IBM  typewriter.  Call  293-1265. 


Every  Wednesday  at  noon  in  A1002 
and  at  7:30p.m.  in  A1108. 

Free  Film 

November  17 

Return  of  the  Secaucus  7 


Directed  by  John  Sayles.  1980;  106minutes. 

Cast:  Bruce  MacDonald,  Maggie  Renzi,  Adam  Le  Feure. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  American  independent  filmmaking 
to  date.  It  is  a  movie  about  friendship  and  love,  about  growing  up 
and  growing  old,  about  a  group  of  survivors  whose  humor  and 
compassion  for  each  other  are  able  to  transcend  the  damage 
that  time  and  experience  can  work  on  people  who  were  once 
young  together. 


Professional  photography 

Models  —  Publicity  —  Portraits 
B/W  or  color 
Studio  or  outdoors 


980-1316 

after  5  p.m.  weekdays, 
anytime  weekends 


$10  discount 
with  ad 


tjjeisseron  campus! 

/  "  *CHICAG 


Hundreds  of  designer  frames  such  as  : 

•JORDACHE  •  BILL  BLASS 
•SOPHIA  LOREN  ‘QUINTESSENCE 
•GEOFFREY  BEENE  *HANG  TEN 
•OSCAR  DE  LA  RENTA 
•DOROTHY  HAMILL  and  other  frames 

TRY  SOFT  CONTACTS  FREE 
in  our  office 

BONUS: 
FREE  FRAME 

ON  SECOND  PAIR 


4  <4A  acc  all  types  of  contact 

le  elv  Urr  lenses  on  initial  fitting 


ehard  or  soft  lenses 


2.  40%  OFF  complete  glasses 


.choose  from  any  of  our  designer  fromes 
•  eye  examination  available  by  a  Doctor  of  Optometry 
_ _  .Inrtinaalfc  - -e  for  selected  singli 

3.  GLASSES  a.  9 $49  vision  glasses 

price  includes  fromes  and  clear  glass  lenses 


L 


(select  groupl 


♦  available  only  to  students,  faculty,  and  staff  members 


•CHICAGO 
29  E.  MADISON 
346-8478  SUITE  206 
•AURORA  892-8010 
•BOLINGBROOK 
739-3141 

•  BUFFALO  GROVE 

541-6320 
•ELGIN  695-3038 
•ELK  GROVE  893-7880 

•  EVANSTON  884-3638 

•  HANOVER  PARK 

837-9440 

•JOLIET  729-0405 

•  KANKAKEE  939-0471 

•  NORRIDGE  452-5006 
•OAK  LAWN  423-0787 
•VILLA  PARK  033-9000 
•WAUKEGAN  338-0448 
•WESTMONT  983-3010 

Clip  and 
present  this  ad 
prior  to  purchase 

TRUSTED  SINCE  1898 
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'First  Blood1  oozes  excitement 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

The  movie  advertisements  for 
“First  Blood”  pictures  Sylvester 
Stallone  toting  an  M-16  type 
automatic  rifle  while  dressed  in  a 
headband  and  burlap-bag  shirt.  This 
simple  portrait  gives  us  an  unmistake- 
able  concept  of  the  character  he 
portrays:  a  tough-as-nails  jungle  com¬ 
mando. 

Stallone’s  role  in  this  picture,  a 
highly  decorated  Vietnam  War  hero  and 
aggressive  guerilla  soldier,  fits  him  like 
a  glove.  He  is  totally  convincing 
throughout  and  effectively  transmits 
his  Johnny  Rambo’s  disenchantment 
and  rage  from  beginning  to  end. 

THE  OPENING  MOMENTS  show 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  Canada’s 
western  province,  British  Colombia. 
Rambo  is  amidst  these  surroundings, 
searching  for  an  old  army  buddy 
whom  he  has  not  seen  in  years.  Upon 
arriving  at  his  long-lost  friend’s  home, 
Rambo  hears  that  he  died  of  Agent 
Orange  poisoning,  a  chemical  defoliant 
used  in  Vietnam  warfare.  With  this 
shocking  and  disillusioning  news, 
Rambo’s  fuse  is  lit.  In  a  daze,  he  hits 
the  road  to  an  unknown  destination. 

Rambo  hitches  a  ride  to  a  place 
outside  the  sleepy  village  of  Hope,  B.C. 
This  is  one  of  those  towns  where 
eveyone  knows  his  next  door  neighbor; 
in  short,  Canada’s  version  of  Smalls- 
ville,  U.S.A.  At  the  city  limits,  Rambo 
meets  the  local  police  chief  (Brian 
Dennehy),  who  warns  him  not  to  set 
foot  in  his  town.  You  see,  Rambo  is 
wearing  an  American  flag  on  his  jacket 
and  the  residents  there  take  a  dim  view 
of  that  sight. 

SHERIFF  TEASLE  ESCORTS 

Rambo  out  of  town  in  his  squad  car  and 
drops  him  off  near  a  bridge,  telling  him 
in  plain  language  to  stay  away.  The 
defiant  ex-Green  Beret  is  lusting  for 


trouble.  He  confidently  marches  across, 
reasoning  that  a  local  cop  can  not  tell 
him  what  to  do.  In  his  rear  view  mirror, 
Teasle  spots  Rambo  and  goes  back  to 
arrest  him. 

At  the  police  station,  Rambo  is 
uncooperative.  He  refuses  to  speak,  let 
alone  give  his  name.  This  infuriates  the 
chief  and  his  lieutenants.  They  begin  to 
manhandle  him  in  the  downstairs 
lockup,  turning  a  fire  hose  on  him  to 
“clean  him  up.” 

When  the  deputies  get  around  to 
shaving  him,  Rambo  goes  wild.  When 
he  sees  tha  blade,  he  hallucinates  that 
he  is  back  in  a  Vietnam  POW  camp 
with  his  captors  running  a  knife  around 
his  chest  and  back.  He  breaks  free  by 
kneeing  one  guard  in  the  groin  and 
sending  other  flying  against  brick  walls 
and  through  windows. 

ONCE  OUTSIDE,  RAMBO  hijacks  a 
motorcycle  and  heads  off  into  the  dense 
forest  with  Teasle  in  hot  pursuit  with 
his  squad  car.  A  little  later  in  the  chase, 
Rambo  is  seemingly  cornered  at  the 
edge  of  a  gulch.  While  trying  to  climb 
down  the  ravine,  he  is  target  practice 
for  one  over-anxious  sheriff’s  deputy. 

The  cops  eventually  lose  track  of  him 
in  the  forest  but  have  it  tightly  sealed 
off  by  roadblocks.  Meanwhile,  Rambo’s 
old  field  boss,  Commander  Trautman 
(Richard  Crenna),  appears  on  the  scene 
and  informs  Teasle  that  he  and  his  men 
are  literally  playing  with  fire.  He  relates 
to  them  that  Rambo  is  an  experienced 
jungle  fighter  and  it  would  be  suicide 
for  them  if  they  go  after  him  alone. 

MANY  EXCELLENT  ACTION 
scenes  feature  Stallone  doing  battle 
with  the  elements  of  nature  and  the 
law.  For  example,  the  national  guard 
traps  him  in  a  deserted  mine  shaft  and 
leaves  him  for  dead.  Rambo  has  to  pick 
his  way  through  the  mine  with  the  light 
of  a  makeshift  torch. 


Capitol's  low  fares 

"What  a  break!" 

Whe  rever  we  fly,  we  have  the  lowest 
unrestricted  fares.  That  means  no  advance 
purchase,  no  minimum  stay.  We’re  always 
glad  to  see  you,  even  at  the  last  minute. 

Make  up  your  mind  today  —  and  by  tomor¬ 
row,  you’re  on  your  way ! 

For  reservations  and  information,  call 
your  Travel  Agent  or  Capitol  Air  at  212- 
883-0750  in  New  York  City,  312-347-0230  in 
Chicago,  213-986-8445  in  Los  Angeles,  415- 
956-8111  in  San  Francisco  or  305-372-8000 
in  Miami.  Outside  these  areas,  please  call 
800-227-4865  (8-O-O-C-A-P-l-T-O-L). 


SERVING  THE  PUBLIC  FOR  36  YEARS 


San  Francisco*- 
Los  Angeles^' 


Chicago 


~*  Brussels 
★  Frankturl 
★  Zurich 


Miami  *, 

Puerto  Plata-*  San  Juan 

1  SCHEDULED  AIRLINE  SERVICE 


The  film’s  closing  moments  tend  to 
be  a  bit  on  the  sensational  side.  After 
taking  control  of  an  army  troop 
transport  truck,  Rambo  heads  back  into 
town  to  gain  his  revenge.  He 
meticulously  shoots  out  power  trans¬ 
formers  with  his  rifle,  blacking  out 
parts  of  the  terrorized  town.  He  also 
sets  fire  to  the  troop  truck  and  blows 
up  an  entire  gas  station. 


These  scenes  would  come  off  as 
phony  if  not  for  Stallone’s  complete 
command  of  his  character.  He  leads  the 
viewer  to  believe  that  one  man  could 
take  control  over  a  small  village,  using 
the  kind  of  techniques  employed  in 
guerilla  warfare.  That  is  primarily  what 
makes  this  movie  work,  the  believabili- 
ty  that  Stallone  creates  in  an 
essentially  unbelievable  character. 


“NOVEMBER  MOOD”  (above)  is  one  of  several  photos  by  J.  Meredith 
Watkins  on  display  at  LRC.  Picture  shows  farm  in  Carol  Stream. 


Photos  show  local  scenes 


J.  Meredith  Watkins,  Wheaton,  has  a 
collection  of  photographs  on  display 
through  November  in  the  Learning 
Resource  Center. 

Included  in  the  exhibit  are  six  of 
Watkins’  pictures  which  are  being  used 
on  suburban  telephone  directory  covers 
this  year. 

“Early  Morn  Along  the  Old  Fence,” 
taken  at  the  Blackwell  Forest  Preserve, 
is  on  the  cover  of  the  Bolingbrook 
directory. 

“Autumn  at  Lake  Marmo,”  shot  at 
the  Morton  Arboretum,  is  on  the  cover 
of  the  directory  that  goes  to  Bun- 
Ridge,  Clarendon  Hills,  Darien,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Oak  Brook,  Westmont  and 
Willowbrook. 

“Fog  Over  Meadow  Lake,”  also  of 


the  Arboretum,  is  on  the  cover  of  the 
Brookfield,  Countryside,  Hodgkins, 
Indian  Head  Park,  LaGrange,  McCook 
and  Western  Springs  book. 

“Mt.  Emblem”  was  photographed  in 
the  cemetary  on  the  north  edge  of 
Elmhurst  for  the  Elmhurst,  Lombard 
and  Villa  Park  directory.  The  back  yard 
of  a  home  near  Park  Boulevard  in  Glen 
Ellyn  provided  the  setting  for  “By  the 
Brook”  which  is  on  the  cover  of  the 
directory  for  Des  Plaines,  Mt.  Prospect 
and  Prospect  Heights. 

The  Berkeley,  Hillside  and  West¬ 
chester  directory’s  cover  —  titled 
“November  Mood”  —  was  taken  on  a 
farm  between  Carol  Stream  and  the 
Stratford  Square  Shopping  Center. 


Last  word  goes  to  NBC 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

ABC  may  have  “The  Last  Word,” 

but  latenights  on  NBC  still  give 
viewers  their  best  entertainment  value. 

"The  Last  Word”  follows  “Night- 
line”  at  11  p.m.  on  channel  seven,  and 
it’s  supposed  to  give  “The  Tonight 
Show”  (10:30  p.m.)  and  “Latenight 
with  David  Letterman”  (11:30  p.m.)  a 
run  for  their  advertising  dollar.  The 
hour-long  show  starring  Greg  Jackson 
and  Phil  Donahue  falls  quite  short, 
however. 

THE  PREMISE  FOR  “The  Last 
Word”  is  implied  by  the  title.  It’s  a 
news/call-in  format  which  gives  viewers 
a  chance  to  air  their  opinions  on  current 
issues.  Well,  not  really.  Only  four 
callers  managed  to  sqeeze  in  during  the 
premiere. 

The  principal  anchor  is  Jackson,  who 
can’t  ask  guest  questions  nor  use  time 
as  wisely  as  “Nightline’s”  Ted  Koppel. 
Although  only  three  news/interest 
segments  are  featured  nightly,  Jackson 
rushes  them.  Should  he  start  to  get 
in-depth  in  an  interview,  a  "last  word” 
graphic  or  “coming  up”  blurb  quickly 
interrupts  him. 


DONAHUE  EQUALLY  hurries 
through  his  segment,  which  runs 
exactly  like  his  syndicated  show.  He 
only  interviews  the  guest  after 
presenting  his  own  opinions  on  the 
subject  and  he  constantly  falsely 
interprets  what  an  audience  member 

has  opined.  Another  personality  trait  of 
Donahue’s  is  his  love  for  screaming, 
which  no  one  needs  after  a  long  day. 

This  brings  us  to  Johnny  Carson  and 
David  Letterman  —  entertaining,  yet 
laid  back;  funny,  yet  reassuring  and 

calming.  The  hosts  of  channel  five's 
“Tonight”  and  “Latenight”  glide  the 

audience  into  relaxation  when  the  day 
is  done.  Their  “star"  interviews  are 
light  and  often  humorous.  Neither  show 

seems  pressured  to  “get  it  all  in.”  Time 
is  allowed  for  a  visit  from  Carnac  on 
Carson  and  elevator  races  on  Letter- 

man’s  show.  New  talents  in  the  form  of 
singers  and  comedians  are  often 
featured. 

After  20  years  in  the  driver’s  seat, 
latenights  are  still  great  nights  on 
NBC. 
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Chaps  slide  into  Illinois  Valley 


Good  news  and  bad  news  hit  CD 
football  coach  Bob  MacDougall  Satur¬ 
day  night,  Nov.  6. 

The  bad  news  was  that  his 
Chaparrals  were  scalped  by  the 
Apaches  of  Illinois  Valley  Community 
College  by  a  21-9  margin  in  the 
Region  IV  semifinals  in  LaSalle. 

The  good  news,  although  not  much 
solace  after  the  sombering  defeat,  is 
that  MacDougall's  gridders  will  never 
again  have  to  face  the  wrath  of 
defensive  end  Joe  Schwab,  the 
Apaches’  6-4,  225-pound  version  of 
Sitting  Bull.  The  sophomore  All-Ameri¬ 
can  candidate  tormented  Chaparrals’ 
quarterback  Jessie  Schramer  of  West 
Chicago  with  five  sacks  and  two  forced 
fumbles,  while  spending  enough  time  in 
the  DuPagers’  backfield  to  earn  a 
Chaparral  varsity  football  letter. 

RANKED  EIGHTH  nationally  and 
winners  of  eight  straight  since  a  24-14 
loss  to  the  Chaps  in  September,  Illinois 
Valley  went  to  work  early,  marching  55 
yards  in  8  plays,  and  scoring  on  a 
10-yard  run  by  freshman  Jeff  McKin¬ 
ney  with  8:57  remaining  in  the  first 
quarter.  Mike  Jones’  extra  point  kick 
made  it  7-zip,  Apaches. 

The  Chaparrals  (5-5)  went  on  the 
board  with  13:34  remaining  in  the  first 
half  when  kicker  Matt  Tilton  of 
Yorkville  drilled  a  46-yard  field  goal, 
cutting  the  margin  to  7-3.  Highlights  of 
the  47-yard  drive  leading  to  the  three 
pointer  were  three  pass  completions 
from  Schramer  to  sophomore  Scott 
Scholtens  of  Woodridge. 

Following  Tilton’s  boot,  the  Chaps 
then  missed  on  two  golden  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  take  a  lead  before  halftime.  With 
6:24  remaining,  linebacker  Bob  Sabina 
of  Addison  gave  the  Chaps  possession 
at  their  own  45  when  he  tackled 
running  back  Joe  Williams  on  a  fourth 
down  fake  punt  play.  However,  the 
Chaps’  drive  stalled  at  the  Apaches  27, 
and  Tilton’s  44-yard  field  goal  attempt 
with  3:17  remaining  landed  short. 

IN  THE  NEXT  series,  sophomore 
Willie  Copeland  picked  off  a  pass  by 
IVCC  quarterback  Todd  Erb,  giving 
the  Chaps  a  first  down  at  midfield. 
Unfortunately,  that’s  when  Schwab 
went  to  work,  sacking  Schramer  twice 
and  forcing  a  punt. 


Chaps  fall 

CHAPS  START  pass 
play  in  fourth  quarter 
desperation  drive 
against  Illinois  Valley 
in  Region  IV  semifinal 
contest  Nov.  6.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  CD  could 
score  no  more  and 
Apaches  triumphed 
21-9.  Photo  by  Mike 
Johnson. 


The  Apaches  took  control  for  good  in 
the  third  period,  71  yards  in  14 
plays,  using  almost  eight  minutes.  The 
drive  was  highlighted  by  a  22-yard 
scoring  pass  on  the  halfback  option 
from  McKinney  to  Pat  Richards.  Jones’ 
kick  made  it  14-3  with  7:02  remaining 
in  the  third  quarter. 

Following  a  Chaparrals’  quick-kick 
on  third  and  22,  the  Apaches  rolled  54 
yards  in  just  seven  plays  as  Erb  (16 
carries,  80  yards)  scampered  in  from  the 
five  on  a  quarterback  keeper.  Jones’ 
third  extra  point  boot  widened  the  gap 
to  21-3  Apaches. 

Held  without  a  first  down  in  the  third 
quarter,  Schramer  moved  the  Chaps 
closer  with  a  10-yard  TD  run  with  13:07 
remaining  in  the  contest.  However, 
Schramer’ s  run  on  a  two-point  conver- 
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niiotpc  nil  ARTE  R  BACK  JESSIE  Schramer  scans  gridiron  for  open 
receivers  in  playoff  game  versus  Illinois  Valley,  ^cbes  ran  more 
offensive  plays  than  did  Chaps,  which  was  major  reason  for  CD  s  loss. 
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sion  was  stopped  short,  leaving  the 
count  at  21-9. 

THE  CHAPS*  REMAINING  chanc¬ 
es  at  victory  and  a  berth  in  Saturday  s 
Region  IV  finals  against  Joliet  (a  25-18 
winner  over  Harper  in  the  other 
semifinal)  were  dashed  by  Schwab. 
After  Mark  Peterson,  a  defensive  tackle 
from  Glen  Ellyn,  recovered  a  fumble  at 
midfield  with  just  8:45  remaining, 
Schwab  sacked  Schramer  on  the 
ensuing  play,  and  forced  a  fumble.  With 
3:37  left,  Schwab  hammered  Schramer 
again  and  forced  a  second  funble, 
destroying  any  hopes  of  a  miracle 
Chaparral  comeback. 

Schwab,  who  missed  the  earlier 
DuPage- Illinois  Valley  match  with  an 
injury,  anchored  an  Apache  defensive 
platoon  that  limited  the  Chaps  to  just 


98  yards  rushing  and  58  through  the 
air.  Conversely,  the  9-1  Apaches 
amassed  262  yards  on  the  ground. 
While  only  passing  for  25  yards,  IVCC 
controlled  the  contest  by  running  76 
offensive  plays  to  College  of  DuPage  s 
52. 

“We  just  lost  to  an  excellent  team,” 
said  MacDougall.  “We  never  did  block 
Schwab  at  all  and  he  was  just  awesome. 
Also,  while  I  thought  their  offense  was 
executing  better  than  at  any  tune  all 
year,  I  thought  our  defensive  front  had 
a  falling  off  after  playing  outstanding 
football  and  past  three  games.” 

Next  year,  however,  should  see  more 
good  news  than  bad  for  MacDougall. 
“We  started  as  many  as  14  frosh  this 
year;  that  should  pay  off  handsomely 
next  year,”  he  pointed  out. 


Harriers  in  Utica  for  nationals 

Valley  Community  College  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  “would  be  a  dream  come 

Entering  the  nationals,  the  Chaps  are  ranked  tenth  in  the  country.  But 
Considine  believes  his  squad  will  fare  even  better  than  its  rating. 

“Realistically,  I  think  our  team  could  place  anywhere  from  fifth  to  tenth.  Our 
goal  is  to  improve  upon  our  national  ranking.  A  top  10  finish  would  be 
outstanding,  but  a  top  five  placing  would  truly  cap  a  great  season  for  us  said 
Considine,  whose  squad  race<Lacross  in  16th  place  at  lastyears  nationals. 

Considine  plans  to  utilize  the  same  packing  strategy  that  helped  bis >  Chaps 
sweep  through  the  Oct.  30  Region  IV  meet  m  record  fashion  with  a  3-4-5-6-10 

finish  among  his  top  five  runners.  ,  ,  the  first 

“We’re  going  to  try  and  keep  our  runners  packed  tightly  through  the  firs 

two  miles,”  the  mentor  explained.  “After  that,  the  course  becomes  bUyij  ea  J 
“  will  be  on  his  own,  but  hopefully  still  close  to  the  pack.  Our  runners  did 
a  great  job  of  staying  together  in  the  Region  IV  meet. 

Spikers'  coach  looks  ahead 

^  i  i-u  winnimr  15-10.  Then  WG 


CD  volleyball  coach  June  Grahn, 
with  seven  players  returning  next  year, 
is  already  looking  forward  to  avenging 
some  tough  losses  after  this  year  s 
11-26-2  closing  record. 

“I’ve  tried  to  keep  this  season  in 
perspective,  because  if  anything  bad 
could  have  happened  to  this  year  s 
team,  it  did,”  said  Grahn  after  her 
Chaparrals  were  ousted  by  Elgin  m 
Region  IV  sectional  play  Nov.  5  at 
CoUege  of  Lake  County.  After  captur¬ 
ing  the  first  game  15-10,  the  Chaps  lost 
the  next  three  by  11-15,  8-15,  and  12-15 
counts. 

“That  match  was  our  season  m  a 
nutshell,”  said  Grahn.  “We  played  just 
an  outstanding  game,  maybe  our  best 


of  the  year,  in  winning  15-10.  Then  we 
seemed  to  lose  our  timing  and 
concentration.  It  was  frustrating, 
because  I  really  think  our  talent  was 
better  than  our  record.” 

Among  returnees  cited  by  Grahn  are 
Kim  Ruszkowski  of  Roselle,  Joleen 
Schmidt  of  Itasca,  Liz  Laciak  of 
Addison,  Leslie  Anderson  of  West 
Chicago,  Dottie  O’Malley  of  Wheaton 
and  Debbie  Karantziz  of  Lombard. 

“Ruszkowksi  was  probably  our 
steadiest  player  and  is  an  excellent 
server,”  said  Grahn.  Schmidt  has 
excellent  potential  and  Laciak  probably 
was  our  most  versatile  player.  She  was 
our  number-one  hitter  and  did  a  good 
job  as  a  center  blocker.” 
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FORMER  IR  ANIAN  H  OSTAGE  Moorhead  Kennedy  spoke  on  peace  move¬ 
ment  and  his  444  days  in  captivity  in  lecture  at  CD  Nov.  15.  Kennedy, 
who  now  heads  Christian  peace  group  in  New  York,  also  answered 
questions  from  audience  about  various  parts  of  Iran  crisis. 


Hostage  speaks  on  peace 


Former  Iranian  hostage  Moorhead 
Kennedy  addressed  peace  concerns  as 
well  as  his  444  days  in  captivity  in  a 
speech  in  CD’s  Performing  Arts  Center, 
Nov.  15. 

Kennedy  commented  that  a  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  had  occurred  in  the 
movement  for  peace  this  past  summer 
and  that  the  protests  had  a  moderating 
effect  on  the  White  House. 

“However,”  he  asserted,  “the  peace 
movement’s  adopted  issue,  the  nuclear 
freeze,  appears  much  too  simplistic.  The 
reason  for  this  is  because  the 
movement  wanted  to  get  many 
different  coalitions  behind  it.” 

The  silver  haired  lecturer  noted  that 
the  peace  supporters  of  today  offered  no 
realistic  solutions  to  the  hard  questions 
of  global  peace. 

“Each  of  us  has  to  answer  this  query 
ourselves,”  Kennedy  propounded.  “It 
depends  a  great  deal  on  our  view  of 
man.” 

The  former  State  Department  repre¬ 
sentative  remarked  that  if  we  have 
confidence  in  the  perfectibility  of  man 
through  education  then  we  are  likely  to 
have  hope  of  finding  an  agreement  with 
the  Russians. 

“However,”  he  opined,  “if  you  are 
like  me  and  your  view  of  man  is  that  he 
is  depraved,  then  your  view  of  the 
Soviets  is  probably  one  of  distrust.” 

Kennedy  took  note  of  a  letter  written 
by  Russian  dissident  Andrei  Sakharov 
to  the  New  York  Times  which  warned 
peace  groups  that  they  must  not  accept 
a  freeze  which  would  preserve  Soviet 
nuclear  superiority  in  Europe. 

“The  nuclear  scales  are  now  imbal¬ 
anced,”  Kennedy  pointed  out.  ‘‘If 
missile  levels  were  frozen  now,  there  is 
a  danger  that  it  would  lead  to  war.” 

The  educator  remarked  that  Russian 
deployment  of  SS-20  nuclear  missiles 
had  NATO  commanders  in  a  no-choice 
situation.  The  Western  European 


generals  had  only  the  option  of 
installing  similar  weapons  to  counter 
the  new  Soviet  threat. 

“The  Russians,”  he  indicated, 
“would  not  pull  out  their  SS-20’s  of 
their  own  accord.  The  only  way  to 
remove  the  warheads  would  be  for 
the  Western  alliance  to  place  similar 
rockets  on  their  soil  and  start  a 
negotiating  process.” 

Kennedy  asserted  that  peacemaking 
means  a  great  deal  more  than  just  not 
going  to  war. 

“It  means  dealing  with  complex 
issues,”  he  reported.  “Such  as,  if  the 
ultimate  goal  is  a  world  where  force  is 
not  needed  as  a  defense,  the  peace 
groups  must  consider  that  we  may  need 
a  strong  defensive  posture  to  reach  the 
point  of  a  tranquil  planet.” 

He  mentioned  that  the  hard-line 
approach  provides  the  best  opportunity 
for  peace  since  man  is  naturally  violent. 

“However,”  the  speaker  stated,  “our 
flaws  can  be  used  as  an  advantage  in 
peacekeeping.  We  must  find  areas  of 
mutual  concern  with  the  Soviets.  There 
is  nothing  we  cannot  negotiate  with  the 
Russian  Bear  out  of  mutual  interest 
and  fear.” 

The  former  captive  declared  that 
Americans  need  a  change  in  attitude 
toward  peace  as  well  as  other  nations 
on  the  Earth. 

“We  must  recognize,”  Kennedy 
exclaimed,  “that  in  life  there  are  no  real 
victories,  and  that  we  must  give  in 
order  to  receive.  For  too  long 
Americans  have  been  satisfied  with 
only  total  victory.” 

According  to  Kennedy,  this  may  be 
fine  in  terms  of  national  pastimes  but 
that  it  is  inappropriate  that  it  be 
extended  into  the  realm  of  foreign 
affairs. 

“Americans  have  tended  to  see 
international  relations,”  the  bespec¬ 
tacled  hostage  commented,  “as  an 


attempt  to  plant  Old  Glory  on  foreign 
soil.  The  ‘win  or  else’  attitude  causes 
trouble  since  we  cannot  have  every¬ 
thing  our  way.  We  demand  too  much.” 

He  remarked  that  the  United  States 
wants  supremacy  in  order  to  feel 
comfortable  in  the  world. 

“Much  in  the  peace  movement,” 
Kennedy  said,  “is  like  the  old 
isolationism.  Both  policies,  win  or  else 
and  isolation,  are  not  very  mature 
positions  for  a  nation  to  take.” 

The  lecturer  also  delved  into  his 


experiences  while  being  held  hostage  in 
the  American  embassy  in  Tehran  for 
444  days.  He  remarked  that  the  Iranian 
crisis  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
defeat  but  as  a  victory  for  diplomacy. 

“We  showed  we  could  keep  our  cool,” 
Kennedy  remarked.  “We  made  the  best 
of  a  bad  situation  and  showed  our 
national  maturity.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  attempt  to  understand  our 
enemies.  All  Americans  need  to  study 
peace  with  the  rigors  and  sacrifices  that 
it  demands.” 


Tuition  hike  expected  in  summer 


_ By  DAN  CASSIDY _ 

Tuition  at  CD  may  be  raised  $2  this  summer  to 
$17  per  credit  hour,  according  to  Howard  Owen, 
director  of  financial  affairs. 

Owen  cited  numerous  reasons  why  this  leap  may 
occur. 

“Chase  Econometrics,  a  firm  of  economists  who 
make  predictions,  is  forecasting  that  utility  costs 
will  rise  nine  percent  this  year,  with  the  cost  of 
living  escalating  six  percent,”  Owen  remarked. 
“Also,  faculty  salaries  have  jumped  seven  percent, 
and  the  total  budget  has  grown  at  a  similar  rate. 

OWEN  POINTED  OUT  that  tax  assessments 
will  probably  be  up  about  five  percent  but  that  will 
not  be  enough  to  offset  the  budget  increases. 

“The  tax  assessments  are  our  local  funds,  the 
bespectacled  accountant  noted.  “Our  other  major 
source  of  cash  is  state  money,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  get  much  more  from  Illinois  than  we  are 
receiving  at  the  moment.” 

Owen  opined  that  the  state  would  not  be  taking 
its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  institution,  and  that  this 
situation  would  probably  lead  to  a  tuition  increase. 

“CD,”  he  mentioned,  “cannot  directly  control 
local  and  state  funding.  However,  one  thing  the 
college  has  power  over  is  tuition.’ 

The  issue  of  a  tuition  jump  will  probably  be 
looked  into  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  a  couple  of 
Months,  the  controller  noted. 

“CD  NEEDS  TO  raise  tuition  to  the  legal 
maximum,”  he  reported.  “That  is  approximately 


one-third  the  cost  of  educating  a  student.  If  this 
did  happen,  it  would  give  us  a  $2  increase  to  $17 
per  credit  hour.” 

The  complex's  local  tax  rate  is  at  its  maximum 
point,  eliminating  the  possibility  of  a  levy  hike  to 
pay  for  soaring  expenses. 

“If  tuition  does  not  increase,”  Owen  commented, 
“CD  will  have  some  hard  decisions  as  to  where  to 
cut  costs  or  even  possibly  whether  to  limit 
enrollment  size.” 

He  remarked,  however,  that  putting  a  lid  on  the 
number  of  students  attending  DuPage  would  be 
one  of  the  last  alternatives. 

Owen  noted  that  one  of  the  major  troubles  was 
that  Illinois’  state  income  tax  was  not  gamering 
the  greenbacks  the  way  it  used  to. 

“ALSO,”  HE  INDICATED  “if  the  state  tax 
multiplier  is  eliminated,  as  is  now  suggested,  CD 
would  lost  40  percent  of  its  tax  levy  if  county 
assessors  do  not  reassess.” 

Owen  declared  that  most  —  but  probably  not  all 
—  of  the  lost  lucre  would  be  regained  through  local 
funding. 

“Of  course,  the  tax  multiplier  legislation  may  be 
overriden,”  the  dapper  figure-man  remarked.  “It  is 
still  up  in  the  air.” 

The  possibility  of  a  smaller  tuition  increase, 
along  with  budget  cuts,  is  also  being  given  serious 
consideration. 

“It  will  be  difficult,”  Owen  asserted,  "to  squeeze 
anymore  out  of  the  budget.  We  might  be  able  to 


get  $500,000  sliced  out,  but  if  we  did  that,  a  $1 
tuition  increase  would  still  be  necessary.” 

Owen  stated  that  the  construction  program  at 
the  college  was  what  had  brought  tax  rates  up  to 
their  limit,  and  that  state  funds  were  not  keeping 
up  with  inflation  and  enrollment  increases. 

“TWO  THINGS  HAVE  been  keeping  our  head 
above  water,”  he  said.  “One  is  the  increased  tax 
evaluations  and  the  second  is  the  increase  in 
tuition.” 

He  remarked  that  overall,  though,  DuPage  was 
in  good  financial  shape  compared  to  other  Illinois 
community  schools. 

“Blackhawk  is  in  real  trouble,”  he  noted. 
“Because  of  these  financial  ills,  a  rumor  is 
spreading  that  the  state  may  raise  the  one-third 
tuition  limit  to  ease  the  burden  on  community 
colleges.” 

Owen  reported  that  this  measure  would  help 
quite  a  few  learning  centers  that  were  in  monetary 
binds. 

“Some  of  these  institutions  have  no  alternative,” 
Owen  pointed  out.  “Either  they  get  more  tuition  or 
they  go  under.  Now,  probably  the  state  would  save 
any  complex  from  going  bankrupt,  but  the  school 
would  most  likely  end  up  like  East  St.  Louis 
Community  College,  which  is  run  by  the  state 
because  it  is  no  longer  financially  viable.” 
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Campus  scene 


DP  odvising  sessions 

Two  advising  sessions  to  help 
distribute  data  processing  information 
to  people  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
CD  data  processing  program  but  have 
not  yet  enrolled  in  DP  courses  will  be 
held  Tuesday,  Nov.  30  at  1:30  p.m.  and 
Thursday,  Dec.  2  at  6:30  p.m.  in  A1108. 

Involved  in  planning  and  presenting 
the  program  are  Bill  Fox,  DP 
coordinator;  Cheri  Erdman  and  Nancy 
Svoboda,  counselors;  and  Joanne  Hill, 
advising  assistant. 

Scuba  club  meets 

The  Scuba  Club  will  meet  at  4  p.m. 
Saturday,  Nov.  20  in  the  Colorado 
Buffalo  Barn  and  Sailing  Club  (former¬ 
ly  Track  29),  405  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Glen  Ellyn.  Directions  and  additional 
information  are  available  at  858-2800, 
exts.  2318  or  2365. 

Focus  on  hydraulics 

Roger  K.  Heath,  president  of  Heath 
Engineering,  Inc.,  Wheaton,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  special  hydraulic  systems  he 
designed  and  installed  in  a  speech  to 
the  Engineering  Club  at  noon  Friday, 
Dec.  3  in  A1017. 

Using  slides  and  photographs,  Heath 


will  tell  about  a  custom-designed 
hydraulic  crane  for  raising  loads  of  up 
to  20  tons  to  the  27th  floor  of  a  new 
building  in  Providence,  R.I. 

Another  project  is  pneumatically 
operated  staging  for  internal  cleaning 
and  refurbishing  of  20  fuel  tanks  under 
a  mountain  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
which  were  100  feet  in  diameter  by  250 
feet  high. 


_ Free  TV _ 

A  12-inch  RCA  black  and  white 
television  set  will  be  given  away  by  a 
Glen  Ellyn  merchant  at  a  CD  men’s 
basketball  game  in  December. 

Only  CD  students  are  eligible  to  win 
the  TV,  which  will  be  awarded  at  the 
Parkland  game  Dec.  18. 

Students  may  enter  the  contest  by 
filling  out  a  card  when  they  enter  a 
DuPage  home  basketball  game  between 
now  and  the  Parkland  match. 


First  blood  drive 

The  first  blood  drive  of  the  school 
year  will  be  conducted  by  the  CD 
Health  Service  from  8:30  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  30  in  A3-H. 

Those  18  to  66  years  of  age  who  have 
not  donated  blood  in  the  last  eight 
weeks,  weigh  at  least  110  pounds,  have 


THEATRICAL  MAKEUP  IS  focus  of  eight-week  CD  workshop  to  be  offered 
winter  quarter  at  Hinsdale  South  High  School. 


TRANSFERRING  WRITTEN  program  onto  programming  drum  of  single 
function  robot  was  task  attempted  by  several  participants  in  recent  robotics 
workshop,  including  (I  to  r)  Richard  Hammond,  director  of  robotics  center 
at  Borg  Warner  Research  Center;  James  McCord,  associate  dean  of 
technology  at  CD;  and  Herbert  Haushahn,  air  conditioning  instructor. 


had  no  colds,  sore  throat  or  flu  in  the 
past  week,  pregnancy  in  the  last  six 
months  or  tooth  extraction  in  the  last 
72  hours  are  eligible  to  give  blood. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Nurse  Val  Burke,  ext.  2154. 

Violinist  to  perform 

David  Taylor,  now  in  his  third  season 
as  assistant  concertmaster  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  will 
perform  the  Prokoviev  Violin  Concerto 
No.  2  in  G  minor  with  New 
Philharmonic  in  the  season’s  second 
series  concert.  Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of 
Building  M. 

The  program  also  includes  the  first 
suite  of  Respighi’s  Ancient  Airs  and 
Dances,  Beethoven’s  Prometheus  Over¬ 
ture,  and  the  Handel  Concerto  Grosso, 
Op.  6,  No.  2.  with  solo  members  of  the 
orchestra  Charlotte  Bogda  and  Cheryl 
Smith,  violins,  and  Janet  Marshall, 
cello.  Harold  Bauer  will  conduct. 

The  concert  is  open  to  the  public 
without  charge. 

Carmen  performance 


Journalism  101  offered 

Jounalism  101  (6J7NA),  News  Writ¬ 
ing  and  Reporting,  will  be  offered 
during  the  winter  quarter  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  from  noon  to 
12:50  p.m.  in  A2087. 

The  course  focuses  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  writing  and  editing  of  news  stories 
and  provides  students  the  opportunity 
to  write  for  the  college  newspaper. 

Prerequisite  for  enrollment  is  English 
103  or  consent  of  the  instructor,  Jim 
Nyka,  who  may  be  contacted  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2379,  weekday  after¬ 
noons _ 

Buddhism  studied 

Buddhism  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
new  Religious  Studies  190  class 
Thursday  evenings  in  winter  quarter  at 
Hinsdale  Central  High  School. 

The  class  will  trace  Buddhism  to  its 
founders  and  origins  in  India  and  will 
include  field  trips  to  area  Buddhist 
temples. 

Additional  information  is  available  at 
963-8090. _ 

On  state  committee 


Attendance  at  the  New  York  City 
Opera’s  presentation  of  “Carmen”  will 
be  part  of  CD’s  class  offering  of 
“Opera-Carmen”  which  will  meet  from 
7  to  10  p.m.  Wednesdays,  Jan.  12,  19 
and  26  in  Downers  Grove  South  High 
School. 

The  opera  will  be  presented  Friday, 
Jan.  28,  in  the  Paramount  Arts  Center 
in  Aurora  and  will  be  conducted  by 
Julius  Rudel,  former  director  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera,  a  position  now 
held  by  Beverly  SUls. 

Cost  of  the  course  is  $20.  Deadline  for 
registration  is  Sunday,  Jan.  9. 

Further  information  is  available  at 


Ronald  Lemme,  vice  president  of 
planning  and  information,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  established 
Capital  Advisory  Committee  which  will 
advise  the  Illinois  Community  College 
Board  and  its  staff  in  the  area  of  capital 
related  activities.  Lemme  will  serve 
until  1985. 

Secretary  Koibet 

Kenneth  Koibet,  vice  president  of 
administrative  affairs,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Central  Association  of 
College  and  University  Officers. 
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Under  Andropov's  leadership 

Szuberla  sees  no  shift  in  Soviet  policy 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 

Conrad  Szuberla,  instructor  in  the 

CD  department  of  political  science, 
spoke  with  the  Courier  recently  about 
the  passing  of  Soviet  leader  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev. 

While  Szuberla  felt  that  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  power  by  former  KGB  head  Yuri 
Andropov  would  not  necessarily  result 
in  any  radical  shifts  in  Soviet  policy,  he 
did  believe  that  future  Soviet  moves 
would  be  characterized  more  by 
toughness  and  concrete  decision-mak¬ 
ing  under  Andropov  than  had  been 
evident,  especially  in  the  last  few  years, 
under  Brezhnev’s  direction. 

SZUBERLA  SEES  THE  Brezhnev 
years  as  being  marked  mainly  by  the 
steady  buildup  of  Soviet  military 
might,  with  the  intention  of  reaching 
equality  with  the  United  States  in 
response  to  the  Soviet  humiliation 
suffered  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

Szuberla  understands  Brezhnev’s 
policies  more  as  efforts  to  consolidate 
and  strengthen  the  Soviet  empire  rather 
than  as  attempts  to  dominate  and 
expand  Russian  influence.  And  while 
the  official  line  from  Moscow  has  been 
the  promotion  of  the  ideology  of 
communism,  Szuberla  feels  that  Brezh¬ 
nev  was  more  a  pragmatist  than  an 
idealogue,  seeking  practical  solutions  to 
his  nation’s  social  and  economic 
problems. 

When  Brezhnev  spoke  of  peace,  it  is 
important  to  understand  that  his 
definition  of  peace  meant  mostly  the 
avoidance  of  nuclear  war,  according  to 
Szuberla.  The  absence  of  nuclear  war 
did  not  mean  that  the  Soviets  would 
not  compete  against  the  United  States 
for  political  gains.  It  is  Szuberla ’s 
contention  that  the  former  leader 
sincerely  believed  that  capitalism  was 
crumbling,  and  that  eventually  a  new 
world  order  based  on  communism  was 
approaching.  But  this  inevitable  com¬ 
munist  revolution  was  not  worth 
risking  nuclear  war  for,  especially  since 
Brezhnev  knew  that  the  United  States 
had  the  means  and  the  will  to  fight  a 
nuclear  war,  Szuberla  maintains. 

BREZHNEV’S  LAST  YEARS  were 
characterized  more  by  restraint  and 
caution  than  boldness  or  aggression. 
Szuberla  saw  this  behavior  as  being 
partly  due  to  Brezhnev’s  pragmatic 
approach,  and  partly  as  a  result  of 
Brezhnev’s  failing  health.  With  Andro¬ 
pov,  Soviet  moves  may  be  more  bold, 
though  pragmatism  will  still  be  the  key 
policy  factor,  Szuberla  argues. 
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Szuberla  predicts  that  under  Andro¬ 
pov,  the  Soviets  will  continue  to  oppose 
the  installation  of  U.S.  Pershing  II 
missiles  in  Europe,  will  remain 
militarily  in  Afghanistan,  will  try  to 
gain  more  influence  in  the  Middle  East 
through  bold  actions,  and  will  be 
cautious  about  opposing  the  United 
States  in  Central  America. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from 
Szuberla’s  interview  with  the  Courier: 

•  Courier:  How  would  you  assess  the 
Brezhnev  years? 

•  Szuberla:  I  don’t  look  upon  it  as  a 
period  of  expansion  so  much  as 
consolidation.  Afghanistan  was  theirs 
before,  Poland  was  theirs  before;  all 
they  did  was  really  hold  them,  not 
move  into  new  territory. 

Brezhnev  pretty  much  held  the 
Kruschev  line:  nothing  bold,  nothing 
innovative.  Probably  the  one  steady 
thing  was  the  increase  of  their  military 
power. 

•  Courier:  Was  Brezhnev’s  desire  for 
peace  genuine? 

•  Szuberla:  It  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  peace.  They  didn’t  want  war; 
they  wanted  to  avoid  nuclear  war.  I 
think  what  they  mean  by  peaceful 
coexistence  is  what  we  mean  by 
competition. 

I  think  that  part  of  their  faith  is  that 
there  is  this  communist  world  that’s 
coming  and  capitalism  is  going  to 
crumble  and  be  vanquished,  and  that 
they’re  ultimately  going  to  be  success¬ 
ful. 

•  Courier:  You  feel  they  sincerely 
believe  it? 

•  Szuberla:  Oh,  sure! 

•  Courier:  In  terms  of  the  highly 
centralized  nature  of  the  Soviet  power 
system,  it’s  probably  inevitable  that 
whoever  is  in  charge  will  have  a  definite 
stamp  on  policy.  So  do  you  think,  now 
that  Brezhnev  has  passed,  it  will  mean 
the  passing  of  an  era  in  Soviet  policy? 

•  Szuberla:  I  don’t  think  it  will 
change  very  much. 

The  selection  of  Andropov  showed  a 
lot  of  things  which  were  startling  to 
outsiders.  It  indicated  that  there  was 
far  more  consensus  than  we  thought. 
One  of  the  defects  of  their  system  has 
been  the  succession  process,  that  it  is  a 
scary  time.  It  was  done  very  easily  — 
50  hours  after  Brezhnev  passed  on  — 
by  a  unanimous  consent  in  the 
Politburo. 

•  Courier:  The  Soviets  are  trying  to 
paint  Andropov  as  being  liberal.  What 
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Conrad  Szuberla 


is  a  liberal  in  Soviet  eyes? 

•  Szuberla:  I  think  a  person  who 
would  accept  the  dissident  movement, 
allow  more  religious  freedom,  allow 
more  emmigration  of  Jews,  allow  freer 
movement  of  the  workers  within  the 
country,  and  foreigners. 

•  Courier:  Do  you  think  that 
Andropov  fits  that  description? 

•  Szuberla:  No. 

I  would  put  him  in  the  category  of 
Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  that 
is  he  would  say,  “Gee,  I  like  to  be 
enlightened,  but  it’s  not  for  Russia.” 

•  Courier:  Have  Ronald  Reagan’s 
hardline  policies  the  last  couple  of  years 
had  any  influence  on  the  process  and 
the  man  selected? 

e  Szuberla:  If  anything,  Reagan  is 


promoting  the  hardliners.  He  seems 
bellicose,  aggressive,  stringently  anti¬ 
communist. 

•  Courier:  Is  Andropov  an  answer  to 
that? 

•  Szuberla:  In  part,  yes. 

I  think  that  the  U.S.  can  do  a  limited 
amount  of  things  to  influence  the 
Soviet  Union.  Threats  don’t  work  all 
that  well.  The  efficacy  of  military  power 
is  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  way  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  is 
to  bind  them  with  trade.  They  want 
higher  standard  of  living  —  more  meat, 
cars,  houses.  In  that  respect,  they  have 
the  same  kinds  of  desires  that  we  do. 
They,  too,  have  a  modern  industrial/ 
technological  society. 

•  Courier:  Will  their  heavy  emphasis 
on  guns  vs.  butter  have  a  negative 
effect  at  home? 

•  Szuberla:  They  know  the  cost  of 
military  spending  —  that  it’s  coming  at 
the  expense  of  consumer  goods.  But 
they  don’t  want  to  be  pushed  around. 
They  want  security.  They  are  very 
security  conscious. 

e  Courier:  Will  Andropov  want  to 
make  some  changes  to  try  and  increase 
Soviet  influence  in  the  Middle  East? 

•  Szuberla:  I  think  he  will  be  more 
pragmatic.  You  can  look  for  probably 
more  toughness,  more  decision  on  his 
part  than  you  had  out  of  Brezhnev  the 
last  couple  of  years. 

Conrad  Szuberla  earned  his  master’s 
degree  in  international  relations  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  been 
an  instructor  at  CD  since  1968. 
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Editorial 


Apathy  not  student  fault 

“Man,  this  place  is  boring.”  “There’s  nothing  to  do  here.”  “I  can’t 
wait  to  go  to.  .  .”  (a  four  year  school.)  These  statements  typify  con¬ 
versation  in  Building  A. 

With  over  50  educational  support  units  and  social  organizations,  and 
hundreds  of  campus  activities  available  to  them,  why  do  students  feel 
there’s  little  else  aside  from  classes  at  DuPage? 

The  problem  is  first  attitudinal.  A  typical  student  comes  to  CD  when 
he  or  she  hasn’t  the  funds  or  GPA  to  go  elsewhere,  has  already  been 
to  another  institution,  or  has  been  denied  admission  to  another  school. 

The  cliques,  teams  and  spirit  of  high  school  are  gone.  This  student 
now  listens  to  peers  expounding  on  the  good  times  at  some  four-year 
school,  with  little  to  offer  from  his  or  her  CD  experience  in  comparison. 

DuPage  scholars  thus  feel  they  are  going  to  a  second-rate  place  of 
learning  —  anyone  can  get  in  —  and  they  wait  for  the  college  to  prove 
them  wrong,  to  entice  them,  to  make  them  feel  important.  It  doesn’t. 

Secondly,  information  about  extracurricular  programs  is  by  no  means 
effectively  disseminated.  Only  the  most  extroverted  students  get 
involved  because  most  others  don’t  know  how  to.  No  specific  details  are 
printed  in  the  Quarterly  or  the  Catalog.  Postings  listing  organizational 
meetings  or  tryouts  often  don’t  exist.  If  one  is  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
poster  featuring  the  quarter’s  activities,  he  or  she  must  dicipher  through 
its  miniscule  print  and  confusing  layout. 

This  leads  to  low  attendance  at  existing  programs  which,  in  turn, 
leads  to  their  cancellation  and  the  voiding  of  new  ideas.  The  lack  of 
extracurricular  participation  thus  breeds  itself. 

We  offer  low-cost  solutions  to  help  ease  student  ignorance  of  non- 
academic  opportunities  available  to  them. 

First,  many  colleges  and  universities  have  orientation  weeks  or  open 
houses  before  the  autumn  term.  In  addition  to  the  registration  meetings 
which  CD  now  offers,  campus  tours,  initial  group  contacts,  lectures,  pep 
rallies,  food  and  entertainment  are  featured. 

Such  a  “DuPage  Week”  would  make  the  CD  scholar  feel  unique  and 
create  an  identity  for  the  institution  of  being  more  than  just  classrooms. 

Students  could  register  for  classes,  eat  a  delicasy  at  one  of  the  “taste 
of  DuPage”  booths,  buy  books,  stop  at  one  of  the  college  or  community 
organization  tables  to  pick  up  a  flyer  or  ask  a  question,  attend  the 
opening  session  of  any  club  they  choose  —  from  pom  pons  to  WDCB 
meet  with  a  counselor,  listen  to  the  New  Philharmonic  in  one  courtyard, 
the  battle  of  local  bands  in  the  next,  tour  the  SRC  and  PE  buildings  and 
take  in  a  talk  by  CD  President  Hal  McAninch  before  leaving  campus  -  all 
in  the  comfort  of  cutoffs  and  barefeet  under  the  September  sun. 

Secondly,  colleges  from  Northeast  Missouri  State  in  Kirkland  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  Champaign  have  introduction  newspapers  that 
include  extracurricular  as  well  as  registration  information. 

The  Office  of  Public  Information  could  spend  the  summer  compiling  ad¬ 
ministrative  welcome  letters,  blurbs  from  coaches,  coordinators,  spon¬ 
sors  and  advisers,  along  with  articles  concerning  campus  and  community 
life,  into  an  expanded  edition  of  the  fall  Quarterly. 

Event  leaders  could  continue  being  tapped  for  timely,  pertinent 
information  throughout  the  year,  with  monthly  supplements  collated  into 
the  Courier,  which  has  high  student  visibility  and  availability. 

CD  is  fortunate  to  have  the  enthusiasm  of  students  directly  out  of  high 
school  and  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  those  from  all  other  stages 
of  life.  Too  bad  outlets  for  this  creatvity  aren’t  being  utilized. 


Letter 


SG  'ducks  issue 


To  the  Editor: 

I  believe  that  congratulations  are  in 
order  to  Wes  Segni;  he's  going  to  make 
a  terrific  politician  someday!  He  wrote 
a  great  letter  of  explanation  (Courier, 
Nov.  5 )  on  what  the  parking  problem  is 
here  at  CD,  and  failed  completely  to 
address  the  question  raised  in  my 
previous  letter  —  what,  if  anything,  is 
SG  doing  to  help  solve  the  parking 
situation?  He  said  that  his  letter  was 
not  being  written  to  defend  SG,  “but  to 
inform  all  the  students  of  the  problem.” 
I  hate  to  break  it  to  you,  Wes,  but  the 
students  here  no  longer  need  to  be 
informed  of  the  problem  —  they  are  all 
well  aware  of  it  by  now! 

I  have  only  one  question  concerning 
your  suggestion  to  students  to  make 
use  of  the  parking  at  Building  M. 
Would  you  want  to  walk  that  distance 
every  day,  carrying  books  and/or  art 
supplies,  especially  with  the  weather 
that  is  coining  up?  The  students  are 
entitled  to  decent  parking  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  their  classes,  but 
parking  at  Building  M  and  having  to 


walk  to  Building  A  does  not  qualify  as 
such! 

Segni  also  states  that  SG  doesn’t 
have  control  over  the  parking  situation 
anymore.  Things  seem  to  have  come  to 
a  standstill  for  no  apparent  reason.  I 
don’t  think  that  the  students  of  CD 
expect  SG  to  have  complete  control 
over  the  situation,  but  it  would  be 
comforting  to  many  people  to  know  if 
SG  is  doing  anything  at  all  to  remedy 
the  problem.  Even  if  the  construction 
company  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  are 
currently  controlling  things,  that  is  no 
reason  that  SG  can’t  do  a  little  pushing 
in  the  right  direction  to  get  some 
results  for  the  students.  Come  on,  SG, 
the  ball  is  still  in  your  court! 

Karen  Fouts,  Wheaton 


Letter  policy 

The  Courier  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor  from  students,  staff  and  the  com¬ 
munity. 

All  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the 
writer  may  request  to  have  his  name  with¬ 
held. 


Talking  transfer 

Don  Dame 


Hot  off  the  presses  is  “The  Advising  Handbook,”  a  resource  that  could  be  of 
considerable  value  to  College  of  DuPage  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

Each  faculty /adviser  has  a  copy  of  “The  Advising  Handbook”  and  copies  can 
also  be  found  in  the  Advising  Center  (A2012),  the  Planning  Information  Center 
for  Students  (PICS)  in  the  Learning  Resources  Center  (LRC)  and  the 
Educational  Advising  Center  at  Downers  Grove  South  High  School,  DAVEA 
Center  in  Addison,  Georgetown  Square  in  Wood  Dale,  York  High  School  in 
Elmhurst  and  Hinsdale  Junior  High. 

The  handbook  contains  information  on  the  advising  system  at  CD  (pages 
5-7);  the  Advising  Center  (page  8);  counseling  support  activities  (page  9);  a 
directory  of  CD  services  (pages  13-20);  a  listing  of  full  time  faculty  by 
discipline,  jnelnding  office  room  numbers  and  phone  extension  (pages  21-28),  a 
“handy”  academic  procedures  flow  chart  (pages  29-30);  student  planning 
Worksheet  (pages  32-33);  and  transfer  information  (pages  190-282). 


I  would  suggest  that  students  and  faculty  first  read  the  general  transfer 
information  section  (pages  190-199)  before  moving  on  to  the  specific  transfer 
information  noted  for  15  colleges  and  universities. 

The  general  transfer  information  sections  covers  such  topics  as  transferring 
with  the  associate  of  arts  or  associate  of  science  degree;  common  rumors  about 
transferring;  transfer  of  business  courses;  “Capstone”  programs;  admission 
“reps”  from  four-year  schools;  selecting  a  transfer  school  .talking  transfer 
seminars;  when  to  apply  to  a  transfer  school;  how  quarter  hours  transfer  to 
schools  on  the  semester  system;  and  much  more.  .  „  T  .  . 

Students  often  state,  “I  haven’t  been  assigned  an  adviser  yet.  In  fact, 
students  are  not  assigned  advisers  at  CD  but  have  the  choice  of  Meeting  their 
own  adviser.  I  would  suggest  that  students  contact  a  faculty  member/teacher 
with  whom  they  get  along  well  (commonly  referred  to  as  rapport)  and  ask 
him/her  to  be  their  adviser. 
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A  sampling  of  last  year’s 
Prairie  Light  Review  selections 


The  Humanities  Society  Publication, 
introduced  on  campus  last  year,  has  lent 
itself  to  the  nurturing  and  appreciation 
of  poetry,  short  story,  essay,  art  and 
photography  at  the  College  of  DuPage 
and  we  heartily  encourage  you  to  share 


your  creative  talents  with  others. 

Send  your  selections  to  the  Prairie 
Light  Review,  Kim  Kyp,  editor  or  contact 
Allan  B.  Carter,  faculty  adviser  at  ext. 
2124. 


Poetry 


Photo  by  Jeanne  Kollmeyer 


Paula  B. 


It  pours  slowly  into 


Glowing  like  molten 
it  weaves  a  path  through 
the  mists  of  night  — 

announcing  a  new  day. 
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Once  there  was  a  man 
who  was  tall  and  strong 
and  held  his  ideals 
in  a  tightly  clenched  fist. 

Once  there  was  a  woman 
who  saw  this  man 
and  when  their  eyes  met 
they  quickly  turned  away. 

But  it  was  too  late  — 
their  souls  had  spoken. 

They  started  to  circle  one  another 

—  big  ones  at  first 
then  they  got  smaller 
and  smaller 

till  one  day 
late  at  night 
they  reached  out 
and  gently  held  hands. 

At  just  that  moment 
a  tiny  little  star 

came  floating  down  from  the  sky 
and  landed  in  their  hands. 

—  They  looked  in  each  other’s  eyes 
and  this  time  they  didn ’t  turn  away. 

This  man  and  this  woman 

shared  their  dreams 

and  secrets 

and  they  played 

and  laughed 

and  loved 

until  she  got  busy 

and  he  grew  tired 

and  he  got  busier 

and  she  grew  weary 

and  they  stopped  playing 

and  didn ’t  dream  so  much  anymore 

—  and  their  precious  little  star  grew  dim. 

The  man  shouted,  “ Look  what  happened!” 

but  he  was  tired  and  heavy 

and  wanted  to  lay  down  their  star. 

The  woman  woke  up  and  cried,  “No!” 
she  wanted  to  protect  it 

—  cup  it  gently  in  their  hands 
till  it  grew  strong  again. 

But  the  man  said,  “ No ,  we  must 
watch  it  from  a  distance 
to  see  if  it  comes  back  to  us.  ” 

The  woman  was  scared 
and  she  cried. 

The  star  never  returned  to 
the  man  and  the  woman 

—  it  fluttered  a  few  times 

but  it  eventually  burned  out  — 
and  the  whole  universe  grew  dimmer 
without  the  light 
of  that  one  tiny  little  star 

Annette  Selsavage 


IN  THE  WIDE  HORIZON 

Glaring,  the  sun  deepened 
into  the  sky’s  pocket. 

Its  brilliant  glows  back-dropped 
the  jaded  hills. 

Pine  skeletons  crocheted 
a  mirrored  pond  — 
then  a  dark-coated  mare 
stole  its  place . . . 

Ann  Krischon 


Algenon,  You  Hairy  Beast ,  I  Love  You 

While  the  billowing  clouds 
puff  the  final  scents  of  summer. 

The  evening  breeze  matts  your  fur 
As  you  sit  in  your  "just  so”  way 
on  the  sun  dried  grass. 

Algenon,  you  hairy  beast,  I  admire  you. 

The  Spring  dabbles  dew 
on  your  furry  paws, 

The  tulips  tingle 
to  your  unearthly  charm. 

The  lake  ripples  in  harmony 
with  your  musical  bark. 

Algenon,  you  hairy  beast,  lam  devoted  to  you. 

The  day  you  ran 

from  the  warmth  of  our  home, 

I  wept  and  wept 

for  you  to  come  back 

And  when  you  finally  returned, 

I  drop-kicked  your  small  body 
across  the  itchen. 

“Purely  out  of  love,  ”  I  whispered 
into  your  ringing  ears. 

The  birds  chirped, 

and  the  stars  circled  overhead. 

But  you  understood. 

Algenon,  you  hairy  beast,  I  love  you.  Neestey 


GRAFFITI 

Undoubtedly  it’s  perversion 
that  makes  me  write  your  name 
on  every  wall 
of  every  public  place 
or  private. 

In  library  books,  on  bus  windows, 
carved  in  a  chocolate  cake 
and  in  salt  split  on  the  tabletop. 
Sadly,  I  can’t  stop,  even  though 
I  know 

you  are  above  reading  messages 
furtively  left  you 
on  an  unsigned  wall. 

Kathy  Schmidt 


nebula 


Veils  of  dust  and  gas 
Excited  by  a  central  star 


Become 

A  source  of  light  within 
A  bejeweled  nebula. 

Like  verses  are  these  threads  of  gas  and  dust. 

Contracting ,  increasing  in  density,  painfully  shaping. 
Yet  becoming  unraveled  in  an  auroraed  wind. 


Marie  Ford 
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The  Achievement  of  Love 


Begin  with  people,  laugh,  dance,  music  in  the  air. 
Eyes  upon  eyes,  ears  upon  ears,  and  feet  upon  feet. 

Minds  intertwine,  hearts  mingle,  sould  collide. 
Talk  arouses,  feelings  excite,  hands  touch. 

Life  begins,  activity  increases,  joy  mounts. 

Days  upon  days  go  by,  the  rain  becomes  the  sun, 
the  weeds  into  flowers,  and  like  into  love. 

End  with  people,  laugh,  dance,  music  in  the  air. 
Two  bodies  into  one  soul, 


The  spirit  of  love  upon  love,  joy  upon  joy, 
and  beauty  upon  beauty. 

And  again  it  begins,  a  new  beginning  at  each  dawn 
of  a  new  sun. 

The  love  becomes  the  circle,  the  joy  into  the  high, 
and  the  beauty  into  the  ecstasy. 

freebird 

Deborah  Thomas 


Haiku  In  4/4. 

Seventeen  syllables. 

Can  I  say  anything  worthwhile? 

I  doubt  it. 

Staccato  profundity 
Or  spastic  pretension  ? 

Who  gives  a  damn  ? 

Let’s  give  it  a  shot. 

Try  to  fill  up  the  void. 

I’m  ready  if  you  are. 

“The  girl  smiled  and  handed  me  a  weasel  sandwich. 
“‘Haiku.’ 

‘“You’re  welcome.’” 

by  Tammy  Wyenott 


ONCE  CONDUCTOR 

Frank,  the  craggy  skin-stretched  skull 
who  is  all  arms,  brain  veins, 
and  a  bundle  of  ageless  nerves. 

A  portrait  of  mine  own, 
most  eccentricklee. 

The  conductor,  in  50  years,  I  will  be. 

Timing  every  anthem, 
checking  off  every  item 
on  the  master  rehearsal  plan 
as  the  symphonic  chorale  of  6 
wonders. 

“All  right,  now,  people,  you  see,  watch 
me,  up  here,  you  see,  for  the  phrasing  and 
dont’  taper  off .  .  .” 

The  flail  with  a  powerful 

full  handed  tremolo 

and  the  necessary  delusions  to  proceed. 

And  still  rasping, 

50  years  from  now, 

at  the  4  altos,  1  bass 

and  one  experimenter, 

and  a  young  eye  and  ear  at  the  keyboard. 

I  will  be  free,  you  see,  to  proceed. 

And  not  taper  off. 


Frigidare 

I  opened  your  door  with  tenderness 
Pulled  at  it  with  style 
Anticipating  all  the  while 
To  find  within  your  hold 
The  fruits  for  which  my  labor’s  sold 
Soothing  wine  to  quench  my  thirst 
Food  for  which  my  hunger  cursed 
Light  to  guide  my  hand  within 
Power  to  let  my  life  begin 
The  feast  I  sought 

The  one  I  miss 

Only  to  find  cold  dark  emptiness 

Scott  Barnard 


Greek  Gods  —  Roman  ones  too 

Mythological  creatures  encompass  you 

Startled  from  perception 

Agony  will  flee 

Danced  with  confusion 

Of  how  you  are  thee 

Triggers  the  force  within 

Captures  the  moment  you  can  win 

Dare  say  you  not  believe 

Seek  truth  and  perceive 

Know  thine  own  self  true 

Be  as  those  who  made  you 


Lee  Kesselman 


Joan  Bingham 


SCIENTIFIC  CHALLENGE 


Sing  praise  to  the  power  of  coffee! 

That  oh-so-refreshing  drink, 
That  clears  early  morning  cobwebs, 
Enabling  the  mind  to  think. 


Were  it  not  for  this  wonderful  beverage 
How  tired,  how  droopy  I’d  be. 

It  gives  a  dependable  leverage 

’Gainst  the  sluggishness  plaguing  me. 

A  daily  excuse  for  a  work-break, 
and  the  donuts  we  all  consume 

This  medium  for  friendship  and  gossip 
adds  warm  fragrance  to  any  room. 

So  sing  out  the  glories  of  coffee! 

Ut  your  pancreas  do  wha,  ,t  may  - 

There’s  no  berrer  swill,  say  wha,  you  mil 

to  help  me  through  the  day.  ju£/y  Hess 


O  men  of  science,  please  find  a  placebo, 

Sedation  for  an  overworked  libido, 

A  wonder  drug  to  heal  a  wounded  ego. 

Dream  up  an  unrequited  —  love  injection, 

A  cue  not  a  cold  but  cold  rejection. 

An  antidote  against  man’s  non-affection. 

Forget  the  smearproof  lipsticks,  smoothing  lotions. 
Invent,  instead  some  good  face-saving  potions. 
Unguents  and  oils  to  smooth  disturbed  emotions. 

Come,  boys,  concoct  a  cooling  balm 
To  guarantee  platonic  calm, 

A  numbing  shot  of  anesthesia 
To  offset  masculine  amnesia. 

Vaccines  that  might  innoculate  us 
Against  the  male  who  would  deflate  us. 

To  counteract  a  potent  lack 
. .  .  and  anti-aphrodisiac. 

Get  with  it,  friends,  and  give  us,  for  a  start 
A  tranquilizer  for  the  troubled  heart.  ’ 

Kathy  Schmidt 
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Essay 


Kill  That  Spider 
by  Adnan  Hakim 

(Reflections  From  LebononJ 


If  you  were  to  stand  in  your  backyard,  you  would  have  as 
many  insects,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  under  your  feet  that 
may  number  as  many  as  1,000  times  the  number  of  living 
humans  today. 

Imagine  yourself  as  an  earthworm,  sitting  inside  its  hole, 
when  suddenly,  a  tremendous  amount  of  pressure  falls  direct¬ 
ly  on  top,  causing  your  home  to  collapse.  What  would  it  feel 
like? 

How  many  times  in  your  life  have  you  had  the  pleasure  of 
smudging  an  intruding  spider  against  the  wall?  What  kind  of 
screech  would  that  spider  have  given  if  it  could,  when  seeing 
that  monstrous  foot-like  object,  falling  on  top  of  its  eight-eyed 
head? 

What  kind  of  pain  do  all  those  creatures  below  our  feet 
suffer  daily,  unheard?  What  would  a  little  grasshopper  feel 
when  someone  shoves  a  big  blade  of  grass  into  its  mouth?  Or 
an  ant  with  its  lower  end  cut  off,  not  knowing  what  had 
happened? 


Reflections  on  the  Journey 

Don’t  be  angry  because  you  have  not  made  the  whole 
journey.  For  the  journey  is  nought  but  a  series  of  steps.  As  long 
as  one  foot  follows  the  other,  no  matter  how  slowly,  the  journey 
is  underway.  There  is  no  shame  in  traveling  slowly,  for  those 
who  move  too  quickly  oft  miss  the  true  pleasures  of  the  voyage. 
Travel,  then,  quickly  enough  to  be  content  with  your  own  pro¬ 
gress.  There  is  no  call  for  anything  more,  nor  justification  for 
anything  less.  He  is  the  fool  who  strives  to  travel  at  the  other 
man’s  pace;  for  if  that  were  meant  to  be  he  would  surely  have 
been  given  the  other  man’s  feet.  Move  quickly  enough  to  see, 
when  looking  back  from  time  to  time,  that  distance  has  indeed 
been  covered.  But  do  not  move  so  swiftly  that  you  arrive  at  the 
end  of  the  road  all  out  of  breath,  unable  to  recall  the  events 
you’ve  encountered  and  those  who’ve  crossed  your  path  along 
the  way.  For  that  is  folly  most  regretted.  And  moreover,  be 
wary  not  to  move  so  quickly  that  you  arrive  at  your  journey’s 
end  alone,  for  it  is  surely  a  one  way  voyage.  One  is  never 
granted  the  privilege  of  going  back  to  pick  up  those  who  have 
been  left  behind  in  haste. 

by  Peter  McCarthy 


You  know,  sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  aren’t  in  the  same 
situation  that  those  insects  are  in.  I  wonder  if  we’re  not  just 
sitting  on  a  ball,  floating  in  a  darkened  room,  with  a  couple  of 
candles  here  and  there,  while  our  creator  watches  through  a 
glass  window. 

I  wonder  if  we’re  not  only  experimental  objects,  sitting 
around  in  a  laboratory,  just  like  many  other  laboratories.  All 
those  people  suffering,  dying,  crying,  and  also  dying  of 
hunger  and  of  famine,  of  wickedness,  of  wars,  or  just  by 
mistake. 

You  know  what?  We  are.  We  are  guinea  pigs,  sitting  in  a 
cage,  limited  to  the  webs  that  we  weave,  being  experimented 
upon. 

We  learn  as  life  continues,  that  further  ahead,  along  the 
road  of  eternity,  some  will  succeed  and  others  will  fail.  Some 
will  survive  the  test,  to  go  on  to  the  next  stage  of  experiment¬ 
ing,  while  others  will  fail  and  be  stepped  upon,  dying  away, 
fading  into  the  great  disposal  incinerator,  where  they  will 
burn,  lighting  up  the  way  for  the  coming  generation  of 
spiders.  The  generation  that  will  move  through  the  crowds, 
the  smoke  and  the  smell  of  burnt  flesh,  trying  to  make  it  to 
the  ultimate  goal:  to  make  a  little  web  on  your  mirror,  so  that 
in  the  morning,  you  would  have  the  honor  of  using  your 
slippers  upon  it  once  again,  forgetting  that  you  are  subject  to 
be  treated  the  same  as  well. 
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College  update 

A  brief  look  at  what’s  happening  at  community  colleges  and  four-year  schools  across  the  country. 


Prohibition  revisited:  Citing 
“large  student  parties.  .  .  that 
cause  serious  problems  for.  .  . 
neighbors  and.  .  .  police,”  the 
dean  of  students  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  is 
urging  retailers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
cut  off  deliveries  to  students 
both  on  and  off  the  campus. 

Take  notes:  Legal  action  is 
being  considered  by  Arizona 
State  University  against  two 
law  students  who  run  a 
note-taking  service  which  em¬ 
ploys  students  at  $6  an  hour  to 
sit  in  economics,  biology  and 
family  studies  classes  for  four 
hours  a  week  and  take  notes 
which  are  then  sold  at  a  book 
exchange  on  campus  at  $2.50 
to  $4  a  set.  The  cost  tends  to 
escalate  when  tests  are  given 
in  the  affected  courses.  .  . 
Some  200  to  300  students 
swarmed  Alpha  Drive,  a  street 
lined  with  fraternity  houses, 
after  a  Saturday  night  football 
victory  over  Kansas  State, 


sparking  numerous  fights  and 
traffic  disruptions.  .  .  Al¬ 
though  the  number  of  students 
attending  ASU  increased  by 
4.1  percent  this  semester,  the 
statewide-influx  of  students  in 
Arizona’s  four-year  institutions 
declined  .2  percent.  Some  1.8 
percent  fewer  scholars  are 
taking  classes  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Arizona,  while  Northern 
Arizona  University  experi¬ 
enced  a  3.5  percent  enrollment 
drop. 

Statistical  manipulation: 
Grade  selling  at  the  Rochester 
[N.Y.]  Institute  of  Technology 
has  led  to  the  suspension  of  10 
students,  including  eight 
teaching  assistants,  who  were 
charged  with  accepting  cash 
payments  to  alter  grades  in 
two  independent-study  statis¬ 
tics  courses.  Some  58  students 
were  involved  in  the  operation. 
Those  suspended  also  will  have 
to  contribute  from  100  to  300 
hours  of  community  service 
work. 


Looking  good:  Student  and 
minority  groups  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara  have  sharply  criti¬ 
cized  a  five-year  report  on 
affirmative  action  at  the 
school,  claiming  that  universi¬ 
ty  officials  have  manipulated 
figures  to  make  the  institution 
“look  good.’’  The  report 
indicates  that  although  funds 
allocated  to  the  Educational 
Opportunity  Program  and  stu¬ 
dent  affirmative  action  have 
gone  up  122  percent  in  five 
years,  the  percentage  of  minor¬ 
ity  students  has  increased  only 
1.2  percent  among  undergrad¬ 
uates,  1.3  percent  overall. 

National  ridicule:  The  Har¬ 
binger,  campus  newspaper  at 
Harper  College,  Palatine,  Ill., 
claims  it  was  embarrassed  at  a 
recent  college  journalism  con¬ 
ference  in  St.  Louis  when  the 
publication  was  “held  up  to 
national  ridicule”  in  a  seminar 
that  examined  the  sharp 
division  at  the  school  between 


the  newspaper  and  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department.  An  editor¬ 
ial  maintains  that  journalism 
instructors  at  Harper  warn 
their  students  “not  to  work  on 
the  Harbinger  and  threaten 
those  who  do.” 

Calling  it  quits:  The  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Lobo,  student  newspaper 
at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  called  it  quits  follow¬ 
ing  protests  over  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  editorial  suggesting 
that  the  performance  of  minor¬ 
ity  group  students  on  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  were  academ¬ 
ically  inferior  to  white  stu¬ 
dents. 

A  lawsuit  charging  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University  (Fresno) 
with  violating  students’  First 
Amendment  rights  by  re¬ 
quiring  groups  and  individuals 
to  register  with  the  Student 
Activities  Office  before  circula¬ 
ting  literature  or  publications 
may  be  reinstituted  after  being 


dropped  in  August.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  who  initially  filed  the 
suit  in  June  contends  that  the 
university  appears  to  be 

reneging  on  its  agreement  to 
eliminate  the  restrictions, 
which  also  require  that  the 

school  be  provided  with  sam¬ 
ples  of  all  materials  intended 
for  distribution. 

Rough  party:  A  youth  was 
seriously  injured  when  he  fell 
off  the  balcony  of  the  Sigma 
Chi  fraternity  house  at  Nor¬ 
thern  Illinois  University  dur¬ 
ing  a  Saturday  night  party 
there.  The  Northern  Star, 
NIU's  campus  newspaper, 
charged  in  an  editorial  that  the 
DeKalb  police  have  been 
uncooperative  in  furnishing 
information  to  the  paper  about 
the  incident,  suggesting  that 

the  news  blackout  is  in 
retaliation  for  an  article  critical 
of  the  cops'  handling  of  the 
Sigma  Chi  party. 


Speak  &  fee  seen 

Students  thankful  for  health,  friends 


What  do  you  have  to  be  thankful 
for  this  Thanksgiving? 

Marcia  Pedersen,  Wheaton: 
“Mostly  for  the  existence  of 
my  family,  supportive  friends 
and  love.  Also  for  the  freedom 
to  be  what  I  am.” 

Ron  Boesenberg,  Elmhurst: 
“Having  a  few  good  friends 
and  a  loving  family,  including 
my  dog  Bear.  For  having  a 
healthy  body  and  a  sound 
mind.  And  last  but  not  least, 
for  simply  being  alive.” 

Karen  Fouts,  Wheaton: 
“This  will  sound  really  corny 
but  I’m  thankful  for  the  fact 
that  I’ve  got  a  job,  a  nice  place 
to  live,  and  can  pay  all  my 
bills  —  which  is  more  than  a 
lot  of  people  in  this  country 
can  say  these  days!” 


Tony  Persico,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“I’m  thankful  that  we’re  not 
directly  involved  in  a  war.” 


Mary  Ann  Winchester 


Mary  Ann  Winchester,  War- 
renville:  “I’m  thankful  for  the 
basics  of  life:  family,  friends, 
good  health  and  good  times.” 


Mike  Lynch,  Lombard:  “I’m 
thankful  for  the  freedom  and 
the  life  which  I  have  in  this 
country  and  my  family  and 
friends.” 

Christine  Krueger,  La- 
Grange:  “I  am  thankful  for 
being  employed  at  a  job  that  I 
enjoy,  since  so  many  people 
are  out  of  work.” 

Ginny  Campione,  Wood  dale: 
“What  I’m  thankful  for  every 
Thanksgiving  is  myself.  I  was 
bom  on  Thanksgiving.” 

Beth  Dixon,  Woodridge:  “I 
am  thankful  for  having  had  a 
‘best’  friend  for  almost  eight 
years.  And  I  would  like  to 
thank  her  for  all  of  the  good 
times  we  shared.” 

Art  Svehla,  Willowbrook: 
“I’m  thankful  for  family, 
friends,  my  job  and  health.” 


Mark  Harig,  Naperville:  “I 
am  thankful  for  still  having  a 
job  when  some  of  my  friends 
are  losing  theirs.” 

Sean  Foley,  Lombard:  “I’m 
thankful  that  I  just  made  an 
‘A’  on  my  math  test  when  I 
thought  I’d  get  a  ‘C’  or  a  low 

‘B.’” 

Sue  Sanders,  Lombard: 
“I’m  thankful  that  this  is  my 
last  year  at  College  of 
DuPage.” 

Robert  Wiemer,  Naperville: 
“I  have  family  I  love  and  I  can 
afford  to  go  to  school.” 

Elizabeth  Oswald,  Boling¬ 
brook:  “I  am  thankful  for  the 
health  and  well-being  that  my 
family  and  I  are  fortunate  to 
possess,  as  well  as  the  freedom 
found  in  this  country  that  we 
enjoy.” 


Al  Naspinski 

A1  Naspinski,  Elmhurst: 
“This  Thanksgiving  I  am 
thankful  for  my  family’s, 
relatives’  and  friends’  good 
health  and  financial  status. 
I’m  also  thankful  for  becoming 
an  uncle  to  a  little  girl.  I  am 
most  thankful  for  my  very 
close  uncle  successfully  endur¬ 
ing  open-heart  surgery.” 
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Chairman  8/aha  gives  of  himself 


_ Bv  ANN  ROAKF, _ 

The  Board  of  Trustees’  office  at  the 
College  of  DuPage  is  well  decorated 
with  comfortable  brown  chairs,  a  huge 
rosewood  desk  and  pictures  that  cover 
most  of  the  walls.  James  J.  Blaha. 
chairman  of  the  board,  flatters  this 
room  and  appears  as  comfortable  in  it 
as  a  sparrow  in  flight. 

Blaha,  45,  is  a  distinguished-looking 
man  with  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair  that 
is  greying  slightly.  His  suit,  after  a  full 
day’s  work,  still  looks  fresh  and 
un  wrinkled. 

IN  1957,  BLAHA  was  graduated 
from  Lyons  Township  Junior  College 
which  later  became  the  College  of 
DuPage.  After  earning  a  degree  in 
accounting  and  finance  in  1959  from 
Northwestern  University,  he  attended 


the  State  University  of  New  York  and 
came  out  with  a  master’s  in  business 
administration  in  1966. 

With  a  hunger  to  learn,  Blaha  feels 
one  can’t  get  enough  education  and 
“just  because  a  person  goes  to  school 
and  receives  a  degree  does  not 
necessarily  mean  he  is  educated.” 

This  desire  for  knowledge  prompted 
Blaha  to  take  a  CD  computer  course  in 
1981.  So  pleased  was  he  with  the  results 
that  he  would  like  to  pursue  his 
education  further. 

Blaha,  a  very  down-to-earth  man, 
was  once  part  of  a  musical  group  called 
Bob  Corey’s  Orchestra,  for  which  he 
played  saxophone,  clarinet  and  flute.  He 
put  aside  his  musical  talent  to  become 
part  of  the  Westinghouse  Corp.  in  1959. 

AFTER  WORKING  WITH  that  firm 


JAMES  J.  BLAHA,  chairman  of  CD  Board  of  Trustees  since  1979,  be¬ 
lieves  college  must  establish  “worthy  goals  and  then  work  toward  their 
implementation.’’ 


"Pilot  pens! 
You  have  to 
hold  onto 
them  with 
two  hands. 

-Rodney  Dangerfield 


"Get  your  claws 
off  my  Pilot  pen. 
I  don't  get 
no  respect!" 


"People  just  have  a  hunger 
for  my  Pilot  Fineliner  You  know  why7 
They're  always  fishing  for  a  fine  point  pen 
that  has  the  guts  to  write  through  carbons 
And  Pilot  has  the  guts  to  charge  only  79c  for  if 
People  get  their  hands  on  it  and  forget  if  s  my 
pen.  So  I  don't  get  no  respecfl  You  think 1 
make  out  any  better  with  my  Pilot 
Razor  Point?  No  way!  It  writes 
whip-cream  smooth  with 
an  extra  fine  line.  And  its 
custom-fit  metal  collar  helps 
keep  the  point  from 

going  sguish.  So  people  love  it.  But  for 
only  89 C  they  should  buy  their  own  pen- 
ond  show  some  respect  for  my  property ' 


People  take  too  Pilot  like  ifs  their  own. 


in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut,  Blaha  returned  home  to 
Chicago  in  1974  to  assume  the  post  of 
division  manager  of  computers  and 
information  systems.  He  rises  at  5:15 
a.m.  and  is  in  his  office  two  hours  later. 
His  day  consists  mostly  of  meetings, 
and  he  is  glad  to  finally  go  home  at 
around  6  p.m. 

The  most  important  people  in  this 
family  man’s  life  are  his  wife  Barbra 
and  their  three  children,  Bob,  15,  and 
Brad,  16  —  both  students  at  Naperville 
North  High  School  —  and  Clark,  18, 
who  is  studying  at  Clemson  University 
in  South  Carolina  on  a  track 
scholarship. 

Blaha  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  since  1976,  and 
became  chairman  in  1979  at  a  time 
when  he  was  looking  for  interests  other 


than  the  corporate  world  and  wanted  to 
“give  of  myself  to  other  people.”  He 
enjoys  his  pay-free  position  and  does 
not  think  of  it  as  a  “job.” 

AS  BOARD  CHAIRMAN,  this  calm, 
open  individual  feels  it’s  important  that 
the  college  establish  “worthy  goals  and 
then  work  toward  their  implementa¬ 
tion.” 

For  himself,  his  aim  is  “a  sense  of 
satisfaction,  either  through  family  or 
career,  that  somehow  both  were  better 
off  because  I  was  here.” 

When  not  working  at  Westinghouse 
or  serving  CD’s  interests,  Blaha  enjoys 
reading  and  jogging,  and  has  a 
handicap  of  19  in  golf. 

And  how  does  this  involved  man 
define  success? 

“Being  able  to  be  comfortable  with 
myself,”  he  reflected. 


Performing  arts  calendar 

Dec.  1,  Wednesday,  1:15  p.m.  CD  Chamber  Orchestra,  Harold  Bauer,  conductor. 
Music  of  Tomas  Albinoni,  Michael  Festing,  J.S.  Bach,  and  W.A.  Mozart 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M.  Free  admission. 

Dec.  2,  Thursday,  8  p.m.  DuPage  Winds  of  College  of  DuPage,  Bruce  Moss, 
conductor.  Premiere  performance  of  new  wind  ensemble  of  professionally 
trained  musicians,  selected  by  audition. 

Music  of  Richard  Wagner,  Carl  Nielsen,  Gordon  Jacob,  Percy  Grainger, 
Charles  Gounod  and  Norman  Dello  Joio. 

Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M.  Free  admission.  Reception  immediately 
following. 

Dec.  4,  Saturday,  8  p.m.  CD  Concert  Band,  Steven  Hanson,  conductor. 

Music  of  John  Philip  Sousa,  Alfred  Reed,  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  and 
others. 

Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M.  Free  admission. 

Dec.  5,  Sunday,  8  p.m.  DuPage  Chorale,  Lee  Kesselman,  director. 

Te  Deum  by  Franz  Josef  Haydn;  Hodie  (A  Chnstman  Cantata)  by  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams.  Guest  artists:  Guyneth  Sharp,  soprano;  Darrell  Rowader, 
tenor;  Paul  Drennan,  baritone;  Glen  Ellyn  Children’s  Chorus.  Performance  is 
with  professional  orchestra. 

Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M.  Free  admission. 

Dec.  8,  Wednesday,  8  p.m.  New  Classic  Singers,  Lee  Kesselman,  director. 
Premiere  performance  of  new  choral  ensemble  of  professionally  trained 
singers,  selected  by  audition. 

Music  of  Benjamin  Britten,  Hans  Leo  Hassler,  Jacob  Handl  and  Conrad 
Susa. 

Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M.  Free  admission. 

Dec.  11,  Saturday,  3  p.m.  New  Philharmonic,  Harold  Bauer,  conductor. 

Young  People’s  Concert:  “Peter  and  the  Wolf”  by  Prokoviev,  Emily 
Ellsworth,  narrator. 

Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M.  Free  admission. 
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' Superstar ' 


Costuming ,  performers  tops 


_ By  MOIRA  LEEN _ 

New  twists  in  costuming,  strong 
lead  performers  and  an  animated 
company  mark  the  College  of  DuPage 
production  of  “Jesus  Christ,  Super- 
star.” 

The  sometimes  rousing,  sometimes 
lilting  music  and  lyrics  of  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber  and  Tim  Rice  provide 
the  backbone  for  the  rock  opera  that 
tells  the  story  of  the  last  seven  days  of 
Jesus’  life. 

A  four-member  rock  group  directed 
by  Lee  Kessetman  provide  background 
as  well  as  back-up  music  for  the 
players.  From  their  position  underneath 
the  multi-leveled  stage,  the  combo 
really  does  “back  up”  the  cast. 

MARK  R.  FAY  lets  out  all  the  stops 
and  gives  the  audience  a  powerful  and 
emotional  protrayal  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  His  realistic  representation 
makes  the  audience  remember  that 
Jesus  was  a  flesh  and  blood  man  with 
the  same  angers,  fears,  and  questions 
as  other  men.  Add  to  this  a 
well-qualified  singing  voice  and  one 
gets  a  top-notch  performance. 

Mary  Magdalene  is  played  by  Kat 
Gaynor-Nairoiello.  She  possesses  a 
charming  voice  but  it  is  sometimes 
drowned  out  by  the  musicians. 
Especially  pleasing  is  her  duet  “Could 
We  Start  Again,  Please”  with  Peter, 
■'ortrayed  by  Vincent  Hanrahan. 

Stephen  Gregory  is  a  very  intense 
Judas  Iscariot.  He  is  full  of  a  nervous 
energy  that  imparts  to  the  audience  his 
agony  of  indecision  as  he  tries  to 
rationalize  his  behavior. 

SUPPORTING  THE  LEADS  is  a 
chorus  that  helps  involve  the  audience 
in  the  show.  Two  numbers  that  stand 
out  are  the  Temple  and  Superstar 
productions. 

Actually,  two  numbers  are  combined 
in  the  Temple.  The  marketplace  is  a 
frenzy  of  activity  with  bright  costumes 
and  jabbering  merchants  who  try  to  sell 
their  wares  to  each  other  and  the 
audience.  The  second  temple  scene 
follows  immediately.  Beggars,  cripples, 
lepers  and  blindmen  literally  slither  out 
of  the  woodwork.  They  evoke  such 
realism  in  their  contortions  that  it  is 
painful  but  fascinating  to  watch  them. 

The  Superstar  number  is  a  joyous 
although  sarcastic  production  featuring 
Judas  and  six  female  back-up  singers 
dressed  in  white  tuxedo  jackets  and 
black  mini-skirts.  The  chorus  adds  their 
powerful,  harmonious  voices  and  preci¬ 
sion  dancing  to  produce  a  memorable 
extravaganza. 

THE  COSTUMING  IN  “Superstar” 
is  not  only  traditional  but  also  abstract, 
raising  it  above  the  usual  production. 
The  expected  long  robes  are  on  a 
majority  of  the  leads  and  the  company. 

Standing  out  is  Judas  in  a  black 
leather  jacket,  pants  and  boots  compete 
with  chains.  Unfortunately,  the  chains 
make  a  constant  racket  whenever  they 
hit  the  microphone  Judas  is  wearing. 
This  becomes  distracting. 

More  disturbance  is  caused  by  the 
hip-length  slits  on  the  robes  worn  by 
both  male  and  female  cast  members. 
The  frequent  adjusting  of  costumes 
worn  by  male  characters  in  sitting  and 
crouching  positions  often  shifts  the 
attention  from  the  action.  Males  seem 
very  uncomfortable  with  slits  although 
they  are  probably  necessary  for  the 
dancing. 

A  DELIGHT  IN  costumery  is  King 
Herod  and  his  dancers.  Herod,  played 
by  Bill  Barry  Jr.,  wears  an  A1 
Capone-type  suit  with  a  fedora  hat  and 
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dark  glasses.  His  girls  are  flappers  who 
dance  a  mean  Charleston. 

Frank  Tourangeau  directs  his  49- 
member  cast  on  a  stage  that  is  striking. 
Two  levels  with  stairs  and  ramps  are 
amply  used.  Because  the  Performing 
Arts  Center  has  no  permanent  stage, 
actors  utilize  the  floor,  too.  It  is  very 
impressive  to  see  actors  on  three  levels 
and  gives  the  show  an  expansive, 
wide-open  feeling. 

The  final  scene  has  all  the  cast 
members  on  stage  after  Jesus  is 
removed  from  the  cross,  as  if  to  mourn 
Him.  The  lights  are  turned  down.  The 
audience  seems  to  expect  the  cast  to 
come  out  and  take  a  bow  but  the  lights 
are  turned  on  and  that  is  all. 

“Jesus  Chris  Superstar”  is  well 
wortn  the  $6  ticket  price.  Proceeds  go 
toward  the  expansion  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Department.  The  remaining  perform¬ 
ances  are  Nov.  19  and  20  at  8  p.m.,  and 
at  2  p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  21. _ 

Review  taking  works 

Prairie  Light  Review,  the  CD 
Humanities  Society  literary  publica¬ 
tion,  will  come  out  quarterly  again  this 
year  as  an  insert  in  the  Courier. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  a  poem, 
short  story,  essay,  photography  or  art 
work  for  consideration  may  send 
the  material  to  Kim  Kyp,  editor,  at  the 
Courier  Bam. 

Allan  Carter,  instructor  of  English, 
is  the  faculty  adviser. 


MARK  R.  FAY  re-enacts  Jesus'  crucifixion  in  CD  production  of  " Jesus 
Christ,  Superstar."  Play,  which  carries  $6  admission  price,  is  running 
through  Nov.  21,  with  all  proceeds  from  rock  opera  going  toward  expansion 
of  Performing  Arts  Center.  Photo  by  Brian  O’Mahoney. 


Bare  chests  boost  ratings 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 
The  beefcake  stakes  are  high  this 

season.  Television’s  latest  lure  draws 
viewers  to  prime  time  by  marching 
several  macho  Adonises  past  the 
public’s  adoring  eyes. 

Beefcake  has  been  around  for  years, 
but  a  scene  on  “Trapper  John,  MD” 
two  seasons  ago  brought  an  avalanche 
of  it  to  the  tube.  Gregory  Harrison,  who 
plays  Gonzo  on  the  show,  was 
showering  while  someone  complimented 
him  on  his  terrific  mind.  He  stepped  out 
of  the  shower  stating,  “Other  parts  of 
me  are  excellent,  too.” 

ACTORS’  BARE  CHESTS  have 
since  become  as  important  as  their 
faces,  and  much  more  consequetial  than 


their  acting  ability.  No  more  than  20 
minutes  into  the  premieres  of  “Bring 
’Em  Back  Alive,”  “Tales  of  the  Gold 
Monkey,”  “Gavilan,”  “The  Dukes  of 
Hazzard,”  and  “Matt  Houston”  did 
Bruce  Boxleitner,  Stephen  Collins, 
Robert  Urich,  Gene  Mayer  and  Byron 
Cherry,  and  Lee  Horsley,  respectively, 
lost  the  shirts  off  their  backs. 

The  macho  craze  must  make  for 
strange  actors'  casting  interviews.  Can 
you  imagine  a  director  listening  to  an 
actors’  lines  and  interrupting  with, 
“Fine,  fine,  now  take  off  your  shirt  and 
twirl?” 

Male  models  have  infiltrated  the  TV 
industry.  Peter  Barton,  the  26-year-old 
who  looks  16  in  the  lead  in  “The  Powers 
of  Matthew  Star,”  hired  an  agent  to 
find  him  modeling  gigs,  and  wound  up 
in  a  TV  series.  Teen-idol  Scott  Baio  got 
his  start  in  commercials  and  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Of  course,  the  current  beefcake 
champ  is  Tom  Selleck,  the  former 
Salem  billboard  man.  Rated  consistenly 
in  the  top  three  programs  each  week,  its 
no  secret  that  “Magnum,  PI”  is  helped 


by  how  much  swimming  or  beach 
combing  Selleck  works  in  per  show.  Is 
Selleck  who  every  woman  wants  and 
every  man  wants  to  be? 

BACK  IN  1976  the  same  question 
(different  gender)  was  being  asked 
about  Farrah  Fawcett  when  her 
“Charlie’s  Angels”  captured  the  prime¬ 
time  rating.  Fawcett’s  presence  spark¬ 
ed  dozens  of  other  wigglers  and  gigglers 
on  copy-cat  shows,  such  as  Selleck’s 
presence  is  doing  for  machoism. 

Beefcake  like  T  &  A,  Selleck  like 
Fawcett,  is  probably  a  passing  phase. 
Female  bodies  gave  way  to  male  bodies 
which  will  give  way  to  any  new  concept 
that  gets  ratings  and  therefore 
advertising  dollars. 

This  passing  men-in-their-skiwies 
phenomenon  gives  rise  to  one  question, 
however.  When  women  were  baring 
almost  all,  several  interest  groups, 
including  the  PTA  and  the  Moral 
Majority,  almost  boycotted  television 
advertisers.  Now  that  male  actors  are 
shivering  on  cold  TV  sets,  where  are  all 
the  complaints? 


TRAVELING  TUTORS.  We  have  certified 
teachers  in  all  subject  areas.  One-to-one 
help  throughout  DuPage  County.  Call  any¬ 
time,  469-4395. 

Will  do  typing  in  my  home.  Equipped  with 
new  IBM  typewriter.  Call  293-1265. 

S10REWARD:  Keys  lost  in  Building  A  or  lost 
of  Building  A,  2  GM  keys,  3  others  on  pull 
apart  chain  with  broken  wrench.  Call  766- 
4645. 

Need  typing  help?  Term  papers,  letters  mis¬ 
cellaneous  typing.  Call  620-8237. 

CHICAGO  ARTISTS'  STUDIO  TOUR  on 
Wed.,  Dec.  1.  I  will  be  taking  10  people 
with  me  on  a  tour  of  artists  in  their 
Chicago  studios.  Reserve  your  seat  now. 
$25.  Call  Charles  Derer,  964-4640. 

Able  typing  —  research  papers,  resumes, 
etc.  Student  rates,  790-3989. 

TYPING  done  in  my  home.  Fast,  accurate 
and  reasonable.  Convenient  drop-off  and 
pick-up.  Contact  Jackie  after  4  p.m.  at  462- 
0031. 


Every  Wednesday  at  noon  in  A1002 
and  at  7:30 p.m .  in  A1 108. 


ree  Film 


Decem  oer  1 

Red  River 

Directed  by  Howard  Hawks,  1948, 125  minutes. 

Cast:  John  Wayne,  Montgomery  Clift,  Walter  Brennan. 

Black  and  white.  Howard  Hawk’s  ‘Red  River’  is  perhaps 
the  consummate  film  dealing  with  his  favorite  theme  — 
the  conflict  between  man  and  his  environment.  John  Wayne 
is  a  man  who  carves  a  ranch  out  of  a  piece  of  worthless 
land,  while  raising  an  orphan  whom  he  adopts.  Years  later, 
with  the  ranch  seemingly  tamed,  Wayne  is  forced  to  drive 
his  cattle  an  impossible  distance.  Slowly,  he  is  driven 
crazy  by  his  battle  with  nature.  He  loses  his  grip,  and  the 
relationship  with  his  son  deteriorates. 
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Harriers  6th  at  nationals 


A  bite  in  the  wind  chilled  the  rugged 
course  at  Mohawk  Valley  College  in 
New  York,  but  CD  Coach  Mike 
Considine  couldn’t  have  felt  warmer 
after  watching  his  Chaparrals  scamper 
to  national  recognition. 

Navigating  a  hilly  course  that 
resembled  a  ski  slope,  Considine’s 
Chaparrals  placed  sixth  at  the  National 
Junior  College  Athletic  Association  meet 
Nov.  13  in  Utica,  N.Y.  That  finish  was 
not  only  a  CD  team  record,  but  it  also 
represents  the  highest  placing  ever  by  an 
Illinois  junior  college  cross  country 
team  in  the  nationals. 

THE  CHAPS  WERE  boosted  by  the 
surprise  performance  of  Lance  Murphy 
of  Naperville,  who  was  clocked  in  26:24, 
good  for  19th  place  and  All-America 
status.  The  sophomore  thus  becomes 
only  the  second  harrier  in  College  of 
DuPage  annals  to  earn  All-American 
honors  and  is  the  first  to  do  so  in  10 
years. 

“I’m  ecstatic,”  said  Considine.  “We 
came  into  the  nationals  ranked  11th  in 
the  country  and  we  ran  better  than  our 
ranking.  Murphy  just  ran  incredibly 
well  to  pick  up  the  slack  caused  by  an 
unfortunate  injury.” 

Suffering  that  injury  was  freshman 
James  Shavers  of  Evanston,  who  was 


the  Chaps’  top  finisher  at  the  Region 
IV  meet.  Racing  in  20th  place  at  the 
two-mile  mark,  Shavers  was  forced  to 
stop  the  first  of  several  times  by  a  bad 
knee.  The  injury  caused  him  to  limp 
home  in  117th  place  out  of  the  248-man 
field. 

“IT  WAS  TO  Shavers’  credit  that  he 
was  able  to  finish  that  well,”  said 
Considine,  who  estimates  that  the  bad 
knee  cost  Shavers  and  the  Chaps  about 
75  points.  “We  could  have  finished 
higher  when  you  consider  the  fourth- 
and  fifth-place  teams,  Southern  Idaho 
and  Central  Arizona,  totalled  166  and 
168  points,  respectively.” 

The  Chaparrals  totalled  248  points 
for  sixth,  while  Brevard  College  of 
North  Carolina  was  claiming  the 
national  crown  with  57  points.  Second 
and  third  place  went  to  Clacamus 
College  of  Oregon  with  68  points  and 
Southwest  Michigan  with  78. 

Larry  Wood  of  Naperville  was  the 
second  best  Chap,  placing  36th  at 
26:51.  Right  behind  him  in  37th  at 
26:52  was  another  Naperville  sopho¬ 
more,  Steve  Strevell.  The  fourth  fastest 
of  Considine’s  harriers  was  freshman 
Herb  Ehninger  of  Woodridge,  who 
kicked  home  in  93rd. 

“WHAT’S  AMAZING  ABOUT  this 


Chaps  take  opener 


Quickness  is  a  trump  card  of  the 
1982-83  College  of  DuPage  basketball 
team.  Skeptics  need  only  check  with 
Madison  Tech,  an  86-70  victim  of  the 
Chaparrals’  fastbreak  attack  that  left 
vapor  trails  across  Tech’s  home  floor  on 
Friday,  Nov.  12,  in  Madison,  Wis. 

With  that  victory  under  their  belts, 
the  Chaps  are  set  for  tonight’s  home 
opener  at  7:30  against  Moraine  Valley. 

Quickness  an  asset 

“There’s  no  doubt  that  quickness  is 
one  of  our  team’s  strongest  assets,” 
said  Coach  Don  Klaas,  who  watched  his 
Chaps  race  to  a  38-23  lead  against 
Madison  with  just  four  minutes 
remaining  in  the  first  half. 

After  settling  for  a  39-29  halftime 
margin,  the  Chaparrals  went  back  to 
work  early  in  the  second  stanza, 
outscoring  Tech  16-6  in  the  opening  five 
minutes  to  open  up  a  20-point  bulge  at 
55-35,  a  lead  which  was  never  seriously 
threatened. 

Scoring  explosions 

“We  used  our  quickness  and  scored 
in  bursts,”  explained  Klaas.  “I  have  no 
doubts  about  our  ability  to  put  the  ball 
in  the  basket.  But  what  does  concern 


me  is  our  defense.  We  will  have  to  be  a 
better  defensive  club  to  compete  for  our 
conference  championship  and  beyond.” 

The  Chaparrals  were  paced  by  Darien 
sophomore  Rich  Stumpe’s  20  {joints, 
South  Bend  freshmen  Terry  Lee  (17 
points)  and  Mike  Watts  (13  points  and 
11  rebounds). 

Complementing  the  Chaps’  attack 
were  Scott  Wright  of  Elmhurst  (13 
rebounds,  9  points),  Jeff  Kaminsky  of 
Wheaton  (6  points,  6  assists,  2  steals) 
and,  Bo  Ellis  of  Addison  (7  points,  4 
steals. 

Besides  easy  baskets,  the  Chaps’ 
quickness  accounted  for  nine  steals 
overall  to  derail  Tech’s  offense.  DuPage 
also  was  aided  by  a  commanding  44-24 
advantage  on  the  boards. 

I  was  pleased  with  our  rebounding 
because  we  need  to  hit  the  boards  well 
in  order  for  our  offense  to  succeed,” 
Klaas  said.  “But  on  defense,  we  let 
them  get  back  into  the  game  late  in  the 
first  half.  We  had  good  defensive  effort 
by  some  individuals,  but  we  need  to 
become  a  better  defensive  team 
overall.” 


Sports  calendar 


COLLEGE  OF  OuPAGE 


NOVEMBER 

12  Fri. 

Madison  Tech . 

19  Fri. 

Moraine  Valley  .  .  .  - 

.H 

7:30  pm 

22  Mon 

Oli we  Harvey . 

.A 

7:30  pm 

26-27  Fri.-Sat 

DuPage  Invitational 

.H 

Fri  6-8  pm 
Sat.  5-7  pm 

DECEMBER 

2  Thurs. 

Kankakee  . 

.  A 

Elgin . 

.A 

7:30  pm 

7  Tues. 

•Illinois  Valley  .  .  -  . 

.H 

Moraine  Valley .... 

A 

Richland  Classic  .  .  . 

.A 

Sat.  7-9  pm 

18  Sat. 

Parkland . 

.  H 

Sun.  1-3  pm 
7:30  pm 

21  Tues 

Waubonsee . 

.H 

7:30  pm 

JANUARY 

4  Tues. 

Olive  Harvey . 

.H 

7:30  pm 

8  Sat. 

Kishwaukee . 

.A 

BASKETBALL  1982-83 

I!  Tues.  -Rock  Valley . H 

15  Sat.  ‘Joliet . H 

18  Tues.  ‘Harper  . A 

22  Sat.  ‘Thornton  . H 

24  Mon.  ‘Triton . A 

27  Thurs.  ‘Illinois  Valley . A 

FEBRUARY 

I  Tues.  Kennedy  King . H 

5  Sat  ‘Rock  Valley . A 

8  Tues.  ‘Joliet . A 

12  Sat.  ‘Harper  . H 

15  Tues.  0  Thornton  . A 

18  Fri.  ‘Triton . H 

1 9  Sat.  Lake  County . A 

22-26  Mon-Sat.  TritonSect . A 

Head  Coach:  Don  Klaas 

Asst.  Coach:  Steve  Klaas 
Athletic  Director.  Herb  Salberg 
‘Conference 
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meet  was  the  effects  of  the  hilly  course 
on  the  times,”  said  Considine.  “Murphy 
ran  a  great  race,  but  he’s  had  better 
times  them  this.  All  of  our  runners  have 
done  better.  It  just  shows  how  a  strong 
wind  and  hilly  course  can  play  havoc  on 
your  running. 

Considine  added,  “The  cold  weather 
and  hilly  course  may  have  played  to  our 
advantage  since  we’ve  competed  in 
similar  conditions.  Some  of  the  teams 


ranked  ahead  of  us  from  the  south,  such 
as  New  Mexico,  didn’t  fare  as  well  as 
usual.” 

What  next  after  leading  College  of 
DuPage  to  its  most  illustrious  cross 
country  season  ever? 

“Improvement,”  says  Considine. 
“We’ve  got  six  of  our  top  10  runners 
eligible  to  return  next  season.  So  if  we 
put  it  all  together,  it  could  be  another 
banner  year  like  this  season.” 


CD  CROSS  COUNTRY  runner  Lance  Murphy  earned  All-American  status 
at  national  meet  Nov.  13  in  Utica,  N.Y.  Murphy  finished  19th  out  of  248 
harriers  to  become  DuPage’s  first  All-American  runner  in  10  years. 


SOPHOMORE  DUPAGE  GUARD  Jeff  Kaminsky  is  one  of  four  returning 
roundballers  to  Coach  Don  Klass’  squad.  The  6  foot  2  inch  backcourtman 
notched  6  points  and  6  assists  in  season  opener  at  Madison  Tech,  won  by 


CD  86-70. _ 

Scoreboard 


NORTH  CENTRAL 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 
All-conference  team 

DUPAGE  —  Rich  Costabile,  Dan  Feely,  Jeff  McIntosh; 

HARPER  —  Tim  Barithel.  Greg  FitzgeraU.  Rob  Wonihart; 
ILLINOIS  VALLEY  —  Jerome  Davis,  Dave  Gibson,  Jeff  Lar¬ 
son,  Joe  Pearson;  JOLIET  —  Casper  Boso,  Larry  Koral, 
Ken  Knapczyk.  Brian  McDonough,  Robin  Wall,  Darren 
Zettek;  ROCK  VALLEY  —  Brad  Downing,  James  Love,  Jim 
Zielinski;  THORNTON  —  Eric  Kaiser,  Rudy  Smith;  TRITON 
—  Keith  Bryan,  John  Edwards,  Kevin  Henderson,  Ken 
Kendall  Player  of  the  year  —  Fitzgerald.  Coach  of  the 
year  —  Jerry  Yost,  Joliet. 


Region  IV  Championship 
Illinois  Valley  9,  Joliet  8 

First  quarter:  Brian  Brumley,  Illinois  Valley.  1-yard  run 
(kick  failed),  6-0.  Third  quarter;  Joliet  snapped  ball  out  of 
endzone.  Safety.  6-2;  Jay  Gonciarczyk.  Joliet  1-yard  run 
(kick  failed),  8-6,  Fourth  quarter  Mike  Jones,  Illinois  Valley. 
32-yard  field  goal  9-8. 


Garbage  troubles 
confined  to  morning 


WORKMEN  LABOR  TESTING  soil  drainage  on  site  for  proposed  Fine 
Arts  facility  east  of  Building  A.  Crew  digs  holes  in  ground  and  then  fills 
them  with  water  to  determine  how  ground  will  drain  and  whether  it  is 
suitable  earth  on  which  to  construct  edifice. 


_ By  DAN  CASSIDY _ 

“The  only  garbage  problem  in 
Building  A  is  in  the  mornings,”  noted 
Don  Carlson,  director  of  campus 
services.  Carlson  was  responding  to 
suggestions  from  students  and  staff 
members  that  CD  is  not  as  clean  as  it 
should  be. 

The  early  trash  problem  occurs, 
according  to  Carlson,  because  night 
classes  leave  rubbish  behind  and 
morning  students  add  to  it  till  the 
complex  gets  dirty. 

“ALL  IN  ALL,  though,”  Carlson 
reported,  “we  have  not  had  that  many 
complaints.  When  we  do  hear  of  a 
problem,  we  will  rectify  the  situation 
and  explain  to  the  complaining  party 
our  cleaning  schedule  and  problems  and 
they  usually  understand  our  behavior.” 

DuPage’s  cleaning  policy  is  to 
cleanse  the  edifice  from  2  till  6  in  the 
afternoon,  with  night  custodians  com¬ 
ing  in  to  depurate  washrooms  and  halls. 

“We  have  the  workers  cleaning  in  the 
afternoons,”  the  director  pointed  out, 
“because  we  get  better  coverage  of 
personnel  at  that  time.” 

CARLSON  DECLARED  THAT  the 
reason  afternoons  are  better  is  that  this 
institution  is  starting  to  use  more  and 
more  students  in  clean-up  jobs. 

“Most  students  go  to  classes  in  the 
mornings,”  he  remarked.  “So  it  is  much 
more  convenient  for  them  to  labor  after 
noon.” 

The  administrator  indicated  that  15 


scholars  were  working  as  janitors,  and 
that  this  number  will  rise. 

“As  soon  as  full-time  custodians  quit 
or  retire,”  Carlson  commented,  “we  will 
replace  them  with  student  help.” 

Carlson  noted  that  he  feels  the 
students  do  a  good  job  in  tidying  the 
facility  and  that  changes  are  in  the 
works  to  provide  more  round-the-clock 
type  coverage. 

Not  all  administrators  agree  with 
Carlson’s  contentions,  however. 

“There  is  evidence,”  opined  Lucile 
Friedli,  student  activities  coordinator, 
“that  Building  A  is  not  being 
maintained  as  it  has  in  the  past.” 

FRIEDLI  STATED  THAT  general 
conditions  in  the  structure  were  not  as 
good  as  they  could  be,  but  that  she  had 
seen  some  improvement  recently  in  the 
cleaning. 

“It  seems  that  the  problem  has 
arisen  since  the  college  went  to  the 
afternoon  cleaning  schedule,”  she 
asserted.  “However,  the  new  time  does 
save  quite  a  bit  of  money.  I  wonder 
though  if  money  should  be  the  most 
important  thing  in  this  discussion.” 

DAVE  WEBSTER,  SWIMMING 
and  tennis  coach  and  weightlifting 
instructor,  noted  that  the  west  side  of 
campus  also  gets  dirty. 

“The  parking  lots  over  by  the  tennis 
courts  can  get  real  messy,”  the  athletic 
mentor  mentioned.  “I  think  the 
problem  is  not  the  college  cleaning  but 
the  carelessness  of  people  who  litter  the 
sector.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are 


malicious,  just  that  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  problems  it  can  lead  to.” 

A  Courier  check  of  areas  around 
Building  A  on  Nov.  29  at  1:45  p.m. 
(some  15  minutes  before  cleanup  crews 
were  scheduled  to  begin  their  toil) 
found  most  areas  relatively  spotless, 


but  some  trash  on  the  floor  by  entrance 
2  to  the  complex. 

Such  items  are  potato  chips,  Coke 
cups  (some  half-full),  popcorn,  flyers, 
paper,  cigaretts,  Fritos  bags  and  clods 
of  dirt  and  mud  were  strewn  about  this 
area. 


Marketing  program  focuses  on  services 


D.  RICHARD  PETRIZZO,  CD's  vice-president  of  external 
affairs,  spearheads  this  institution’s  marketing  program. 
Administrator  feels  job  of  project  is  to  communicate  with 
community  instead  of  promoting  DuPage. 

college  and  the  segmented  run  in  late  spring,  to  promote 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

“I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 

our  marketing  plan  is  not  an 
exercise  in  hucksterism,”  said 
D.  Richard  Petrizzo,  CD  vice 
president  for  external  affairs. 
“We’re  not  trying  to  drag 
students  off  the  street  in  here 
without  regard  to  their  needs 
and  wants.” 

The  CD  marketing  approach 
thus  concentrates  more  on 
communication,  rather  than 
promotion,  within  the  district. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  plan 
is  to  “find  out  who’s  out 
there,  what  services  they  want 
and  to  let  them  know  what  we 
can  do  for  them,”  according  to 
Petrizzo. 

UNDER  THE  PLAN,  the 
district  population  is  segment¬ 
ed  into  23  audiences,  from 
recent  high  school  graduates 
to  senior  citizens  and  the 
homebound.  Each  of  these 
groups  is  examined  to  find  out 
their  educational  needs,  inter¬ 
ests  and  travel  patterns.  CD 
then  tries  to  meet  these  needs. 

For  example,  in  serving 
church  groups,  CD  administra¬ 
tors  attempt  to  solicit  ideas  for 
programs  from  local  ministers, 
offer  college  services  and 
facilities  for  church  functions 
and  provide  articles  on  CD 
activities  for  publication  in 
church  bulletins.  Similar  ob¬ 
jectives  are  adapted  to  all  23 
groups. 

Communication  between  the 


county  population  is  done 
through  campus  publications, 
radio  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“Our  largest  feedback  comes 
from  the  Quarterly,”  stated 
Petrizzo.  “Radio  formats  are 
very  audience-segmented, 

though.  We  can  match  our  ads 
to  our  target  audience  pretty 
easily  using  radio.” 

DUPAGE  PAYS  FOR  25 
radio  ads  on  each  of  five 
stations  at  the  beginning  of 
every  quarter’s  open  registra¬ 
tion  period.  Newspaper  ads 
run  in  all  local  DuPage  county 
newspapers  at  the  same  time. 
Ads  in  every  county  high 
school  and  state  college  paper 


summer  session  courses. 

All  CD  advertising  follows  a 
“great  explorations”  theme, 
which  tries  to  make  com¬ 
munity  members  aware  of 
what  DuPage  has  to  offer 
using  a  “Star  Wars”-like 
backdrop.  While  promoting 
the  college,  the  advertising  is 
intended  to  be  done  in  a 
professional,  sincere  and  non- 
aggressive  manner,  noted  Pet¬ 
rizzo. 

Retention  is  also  a  large  part 
of  the  program. 

“If  a  student  leaves  satis¬ 
fied,  then  that’s  okay,”  said 
Petrizzo.  “But  if  he  left 
because  he  couldn’t  find  a 
parking  space  or  because  of 


antagonism,  then  that’s  bad.” 

“NATIONALLY,  MOST 
students  left  community  col¬ 
leges  because  'nobody  cared.’ 
We  don’t  want  that  to  happen 
here,”  he  continued.  “We  try 
to  operate  as  a  human,  caring 
institution.  We  don’t  walk  on 
water,  but  the  faculty  com¬ 
mittment  is  there,”  stated 
Petrizzo.  “In  this  way,  the 
program  is  as  much  an 
attitude  as  a  documented 
plan.” 

Although  the  plan  is  coordi¬ 
nated  by  Petrizzo ’s  external 
affairs  office,  a  committee  of 
seven,  representing  the  aca¬ 
demic  as  well  as  the  services 
side  of  campus,  meets  every 
two  weeks  to  update  the 
marketing  approach.  “We  re¬ 
main  firm  in  our  committment 
to  reach  out  to  and  provide  for 
students,”  said  Petrizzo. 

The  marketing  plan  is  not 
without  self-serving  tenden¬ 
cies,  however.  The  Carnegie 
Commission  predicts  an  under¬ 
graduate  enrollment  decline  of 
5  to  15  percent  nationally  after 
a  peak  in  mid-1983.  In  Illinois, 
160,000  students  were  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  in  1979, 
while  only  110,000  are  pre¬ 
dicted  to  reach  commencement 
in  1991.  Such  figures  sparked 
the  marketing  plan  at  the 
outset. 

CD  hopes  to  thwart  the  loss 
of  incoming  high  school  grads 
by  offering  more  to  attract  the 
segmented  others.  If  the 


school  can  enroll  greater 
numbers  of  high  school  drop¬ 
outs  and  women  over  40,  for 
example,  the  registration  de¬ 
cline  may  not  be  that  drastic. 

AS  FAR  AS  competition 
goes,  DuPage  has  a  strong 
working  relationship  with  all 
five  of  the  private  colleges  in 
the  area  (IBC,  North  Central, 
George  Williams,  Wheaton 
and  Elmhurst. 

“We  see  room  for  all  of  us  in 
the  county,”  said  Petrizzo. 
“We  say,  ‘we’ll  take  them  for 
two  years  and  then  you  can 
have  them  for  the  next  two.’” 

Of  growing  concern  is 
competition  from  private  busi¬ 
ness  instructional  programs. 
Companies  such  as  Exxon, 
Xerox,  and  McDonalds  are 
spending  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  educating  their  em¬ 
ployes  because  they  feel  public 
education  didn't  respond  to 
their  needs. 

Overall,  Petrizzo  thinks  that 
the  marketing  program  is 
going  well. 

“We’ve  reached  about 
309  000  of  the  750,000  people 
in  our  community,”  he  said. 
“About  3.9  percent  of  the 
population  has  been  involved 
with  the  college  at  any  one 
time.”  The  state  average  is  2.4 
percent. 

Petrizzo  could  not  put  a  cost 
on  the  marketing  program. 
“There  is  no  budget  for 
marketing.” 
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Teenage  parties 


Campus  scene 


William  G.  Murchison,  psychology 
instructor  and  coordinator  of  the 
bio-feedback  program  at  CD,  recently 
took  part  in  a  panel  law  discussion  on 
“teenage  parties”  before  some  500 
parents  at  St.  Charles  High  School.  The 
session  was  taped  for  later  use  on 
television  and  radio. 

Allman  banTperformT 

A  concert  by  the  Gregg  Allman  Band 
will  be  held  at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  4, 
in  the  Campus  Center  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  Student  Activities. 

Allman,  influential  in  the  formation 
of  “Southern  Rock,”  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  Allman 
Brothers  Band  and  the  writer  of 
“Midnight  Rider”  and  “Whipping 
Post.”  This  is  his  first  solo  tour  without 
his  brothers  since  1978. 

Tickets  are  $9  for  students  and  $10 
for  non-students.  They  may  be 
purchased  in  the  Student  Activities 
Office,  A2059. 

Additional  information  is  available  at 
ext.  2450. 

Chinsese  cooking 

“Chinese  Cooking”  will  be  offered 
next  quarter  from  7  to  10  p.m. 
Mondays  in  J113.  Chinese  dishes  will 
be  prepared  at  each  session  and 
students  may  eat  what  they  make. 

Cost  of  the  class  (code  A44NA)  is 
$65. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
ext.  2208. 

Medical  imaging 

Introduction  to  Medical  Imaging 
Technology  —  RT  100  (IX1NA)  will 
meet  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  1 
to  1:50  p.m.  in  A-3E  during  the  winter 
quarter. 

The  course  includes  an  introduction 
to  radiography,  nuclear  medicine, 
history,  development,  job  skills  and 
employment  opportunities.  Students 
will  tour  a  facility  to  observe  each  area. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Paul  Laudicina,  ext.  2073,  or 
Michawel  Drafke,  ext.  2075. 

Gestalt  techniques 

“Gestalt  Applications,”  the  first  in  a 
series  of  workshops  on  Gestalt 
techniques  sponsored  by  the  Business 
and  Professional  Institute,  will  be  held 
Saturday,  Dec.  4,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
in  K131. 

The  workshop  is  offered  for  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  mental  health,  admini¬ 
strative,  and  business  fields. 

Cutting  costs 

Final  recommendations  regarding  the 
size  and  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed 
Fine  Arts  Center  recently  were 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  building  plans  have  been 
decreased  from  99,958  to  82,537  square 
feet,  slicing  the  total  project  cost  from 
$15.7  million  to  $13.5  million. 


Cooperation  appreciated 

The  Courier  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  to  the  students,  faculty 
members  and  administrators  who 
responded  to  a  recently  completed 
survey  that  elicited  opinions  about 
CD’s  campus  newspaper. 

The  22  members  of  the  Jounalism  101 
class  interviewed  250  students  and 
some  115  teachers  and  administrators 
in  November.  The  results  of  the  survey 
—  along  with  comments  from  the 
respondents  —  are  scheduled  to  appear 
in  a  January  issue  of  the  Courier. 

Craft  bazaar 


mmsmSm 

JUDY  HAWBAKER,  TAMMY  Trater  and  Sandy  Schultz  (I  to  r)  practice 
their  moves  at  pom  pon  workout  in  Building  K's  campus  center. 


Hand-crafted  items  made  by  students 
in  the  Learning  Lab  who  are  studying 
English  as  a  second  language  will  be 
available  for  sale  in  an  International 
Craft  Bazaar  in  entryway  3  of  Building 
A  from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  from  6  to 
7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  8. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  will  be  used 


News  writing  offered 

Journalism  101,  News  Writing  ana 
Reporting,  will  be  offered  from  noon  to 
12:50  p.m.,  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  during  the  winter  quarter  in 
A2087. 

The  course  focuses  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  writing  and  editing  of  news 
stories,  and  provides  students  an 
opportunity  to  write  for  the  college 
newspaper. 

Prerequisite  for  enrollment  is  English 
103  or  consent  of  the  instructor,  Jim 
Nyka,  who  may  be  contacted  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2379,  weekday  after- 
noons. _ 

Resume  evaluation 

“Resume  Evaluation  and  Revision” 
will  be  the  topic  of  a  seminar  sponsored 
by  the  Business  and  Professional 
Institute,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office 
of  Career  Planning  and  Placement  and 
Main  Campus  Counseling,  Monday, 
Dec.  6,  from  6:30  to  9:30  p.m.  in 
DAVEA,  301  N.  Swift  Road,  Addison. 

The  session  will  zero  in  on  producing 
a  creative,  targeted  resume,  cover  letter 
development  and  alternative  resume 
styles. 

The  fee  is  $10. 

Student-parent  co-op 

Winter  quarter  registration  for  new 
members  of  the  student-parent  co-op 
will  be  held  Friday,  Dec.  10  from  10 
a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Children  must  be  3  to  5  years  of  age. 
Parents  are  advised  to  bring  a  copy  of 
their  child’s  birth  certificate  that  the 
co-op  can  keep  on  file  and  a  $30 
non-refundable  registration  fee. 

For  every  four  hours  a  child  is 
registered,  a  parent  is  required  to 
donate  one  hour  in  the  center. 

Registration  for  current  members  will 
be  held  Monday,  Dec.  6,  through 
Thursday,  Dec.  9. 


Friday,  December  10 

AN  EVENING  OF  READING 


POETRY:  Your  own  or  a  favorite  poet 
SHORT  STORY:  A  segment  of  a  short 
story  or  a  portion  out  of  classic 
literature. 

ESSAY:  Of  your  choice. 

8p.m.  in  the  Courier  Bam 
Sponsored  by  the  Prairie  Light  Review 


List  car  sizes  for  lots 

Below  is  a  list  of  car 

sizes  for  the  CD  parking  lots.  All  compact  cars,  listed 

under  sub-compact  and  compact,  may  park  in  the  A-2 

lot,  center  section  of 

South  A  lot  and  the  horseshoe  drive  -  east  and  west  curbs  only.  All  other  cars 
must  park  in  the  full-size  area  of  the  car  lots. 

This  listing  is  the 

recommendation  of  automobile  dealers  and  their 

manufacturers’  standards.  One’s  vehicle  may  be  categorized  by  factors  such  as 
door-size  as  opposed  to  overall  length. 

Effective  immediately,  all  violators  will  be  cited  with 

fines  payable  to  the 

Public  Safety  Office  under  the  current  fine  schedule.  This  includes  all  traffic  and 
parking  violations. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAR  SIZES 

COMPACT  CAR  LOTS 

PONTIAC 

OLDSMOBILE 

Sub-compact-compact 

1000 

Cutlass 

AMC 

Sunbird 

Omega 

Gremlin 

RENAULT 

Salon 

Hornet 

LeCar 

Supreme 

Pacer 

SAAB 

Tornado 

Spirit 

900 

PEUGEOT 

AUDI 

SUBARU 

604 

4000 

TOYOTA 

PLYMOUTH 

DMW 

Celica 

Arrow 

3201 

Colt 

Champ 

BUICK 

Corolla 

Sapporo 

Skyhawk 

Corona 

Volare 

Skylark 

Cressida 

PONTIAC 

CADILLAC 

Tercel 

Firebird 

Cimarron 

VOLKSWAGON 

Grand  Prix 

CHEVROLET 

Dasher 

Le  Mans 

Cavalier 

Rabbit 

Phoenix 

Chevetter 

Scirocco 

TOYOTA 

Citation 

VOLVO 

Pick-up 

Monza 

FULL  SIZE  CAR  LOTS 

Full-size 

Vega 

Mid-size 

BUICK 

DATSUN 

AMC 

Le  Sabre 

200  SX 

Concord 

Electra 

210 

Eagle 

CADILLAC 

310 

AUDI 

Deville 

510 

5000 

CHEVROLET 

810 

BUICK 

Camaro 

DODGE 

Century 

Caprice 

Aries 

Regal 

Impala 

Challenger 

Riviera 

CHRYSLER 

Charger 

CADILLAC 

LeBaron 

Colt 

Eldorado 

Newport 

Omni 

Seville 

New  Yorker 

FIAT 

CHEVROLET 

DODGE 

Brava 

Camaro 

Diplomat 

Strada 

Malibu 

St.  Regis 

FORD 

Montecarlo 

FORD 

Escort 

CHRYSLER 

Granada 

Fiesta 

Cordoba 

LTD 

Pinto  2-door 

DODGE 

Thunderbird 

Pinto  wagon 

Aspen 

Lincoln  Continental 

HONDA 

Dart 

Versailles 

Accord 

Mirada 

MERCURY 

Civic 

Swinger 

Cougar 

MAZDA 

FORD 

Marquis 

GLC 

Fairmont 

Monarch 

626 

Mustang 

OLDSMOBILE 

MERCURY 

Torino 

Delta  88 

Lynx 

MERCEDES  Benz 

Delta  98 

OLDSMOBILE 

240D 

PLYMOUTH 

Omega 

300D 

Gran  Fury 

PEUGEOT 

MERCURY 

PONTIAC 

504 

Bobcat 

Bonneville 

PLYMOUTH 

Horizon 

Capri 

Zephvr _ _ _ 

Catalina 

Q  News 
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SRC,  'A1  bookstore  delayed 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 

Delays  in  the  scheduled  openings  of 
both  the  new  SRC  library  and  Building 
A  bookstore  were  among  the  issues 
discussed  at  the  Student  Government 
meeting,  Nov.  ly. 

Commenting  on  the  difficulties 
hampering  the  library  opening,  SG 
president  Kevin  Langland  said  that  the 
installation  of  the  facility’s  computer 
system  will  require  a  different  type  of 
wiring.  Since  the  Board  of  Trustees  is 
now  asking  for  a  change  in  the  electrical 
system,  Langland  remarked  that  the 
contractors  feel  that  they  have  to  raise 
the  price  the  college  must  pay  because 


Gary  Himert 

the  wire  which  is  now  required  was  not 
originally  contracted  for. 

DIRECTOR  GARY  HIMERT  re¬ 
ported  that  student  use  of  the  text  shop 
would  be  held  up  because  of  the  length 
of  time  required  to  ship  and  install  the 


entity’s  elevator.  The  store  was 
previously  scheduled  to  open  in 
January,  but  Himert  was  told  that  it 
would  not  be  ready  for  business  until 
March. 

Himert  documented  the  progress 
being  made  on  the  Student  Resource 
Center  by  announcing  that  the 
building,  situated  directly  adjacent  to 
Building  A’s  northwest  corner,  is  now 
completely  enclosed.  With  nearly  all  the 
exterior  structure  work  completed, 
laborers  would  be  able  to  continue 
interior  toil  through  the  winter  months 
without  being  hampered  by  the 
elements.  The  SRC  is  scheduled  to  open 
this  summer. 

IN  OTHER  BUSINESS,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Mark  Nagle  spoke  on  the  building 
committee’s  attempts  to  select  titles  for 
the  campus  structures.  Several  direct¬ 
ors  expressed  disappointment  when 
Nagle  noted  that  the  complexes  would 
be  named  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
popularity  of  a  particular  appelation, 
but  rather  by  “what  is  best”  for  the 
college. 

Nagle  explained  that  while  the 
committee  would  be  making  recom¬ 
mendations  based  upon  suggestions 
from  the  entire  community,  the  final 
decision  for  all  building  names  rests 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Nagle  said 
he  believed  that  the  trustees  would  not 
choose  any  name  which  might  “dis¬ 
credit  the  college,”  regardless  of  how 


Cut  energy  usage  38% 


Up  to  38  percent  less  energy  is 
expected  to  be  used  in  campus 
buildings,  according  to  CD  estimates. 

Some  measures,  like  a  four-day  week 
and  more  efficient  hallway  lighting 
systems,  have  already  been  tried  at  the 
college  and  saved  more  than  $100,000 
last  year. 

OTHERS,  LIKE  A  body-sensing 
system  for  classrooms  that  automatical¬ 
ly  switches  lights  off  when  students 
leave,  and  a  computerized  air-tempera¬ 
ture  control  that  works  by  varying 
pressure  rather  than  temperature,  are 
being  site-tested  on  campus  now  or  are 
slated  for  use  in  the  college’s  permanent 
building  and  in  three  structures 
scheduled  to  open  next  summer. 

The  energy  committee,  headed  by 
Vince  Pelletier,  works  on  conservation 
from  several  angles,  ranging  from 
encouraging  the  installation  of  bike 
racks  and  paths  on  and  near  campus  to 
working  with  consulting  engineers  on 
energy  plans  for  the  new  buildings. 

The  committee  was  formed  three 
years  ago,  when  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  grant  provided  funds,  matched 
by  the  college,  to  update  the  school’s 
main  power  plant  and  make  several 
changes  for  energy  efficiency  in  campus 
buildings.  The  grant  extends  until  next 
summer. 

A  MAJOR  PORTION  of  the 


government  funds  is  being  spent  on  a 
computer  that  will  save  15  percent  of 
the  energy  used  by  power-plant  fans  by 
telling  them  how  much  air  to  send  into 
each  room.  The  until  will  be  on-line  with 
sensor-equipped  ceiling  vents  that  will 
give  the  computer  readings  and  open 
and  close  on  demand. 

Another  computer,  the  energy  moni¬ 
toring  and  control  system,  will 
centralize  energy  control  for  all 
permanent  buildings,  for  an  additional 
15  percent  savings.  It  will  analyze  data 
about  heat  and  light  available  from  the 
sun,  mathematically  determining  how 
to  use  the  least  added  resources  to  get 
the  best  results. 

The  system  will  combine  this  data 
with  what  it’s  been  told  about  an  area’s 
scheduled  use,  regulating  energy  ex¬ 
pended  room-by-room. 

An  additional  15  percent  is  expected 
to  be  saved  by  an  economizer  attached 
to  the  boiler  stystem,  which  will  reclaim 
hot  air  escaping  from  smoke  stacks  and 
use  it  to  heat  more  water  for  steam. 

Moreover,  five  percent  fewer  heating 
dollars  will  be  spent  with  the  outer-wall 
insulation  of  Building  A.  Finally 
electricity  use  is  already  down  10 
percent  across  campus  because  of  the 
replacement  of  standard  bulbs  in 
hallway  lighting  fixtures  with  lower- 
watt,  higher-diffusion  units. 


jy 


SAVE 
15% 

ON  LAMPS 

and  drafting  tables 

SAVE  50%  ON 

Unitech  4-pen  sets 


many  people  supported  it. 

In  another  development,  President 
Langland  reported  that  an  effort  to  halt 
the  sale  of  cigarettes  on  campus  was 
thwarted  when  students  objected  to  the 
idea.  Langland  announced  that  the 
price  per  pack  would  increase  from  $1 
to  $1.25  Jan.  1. 

LANGLAND  ALSO  SAID  that  SG 
would  be  actively  involved  in  helping  a 
group  of  students  form  an  International 
Students  Association  on  campus.  Some 
300  foreign  students  attend  CD. 

Langland  also  expressed  hopes  that 
SG  would  support  the  establishment 
somewhere  on  campus  of  a  memorial  to 
students  who  have  passed  on  while 
enrolled  at  CD.  Langland  said  he  had 
been  approached  with  the  idea  by  the 
friend  of  a  student  who  recently  died. 


Director  Himert  reported  that  the 
administration  has  agreed  to  support 
the  installastion  on  campus  of  a  student 
game  room.  According  to  Himert,  a 
major  hurdle  is  a  Glen  Ellyn  ordinance 
prohibiting  video  games  in  the  village. 

Himert  noted  that  Ken  Kolbet, 
vice-president  of  administrative  affairs, 
told  SG  that  college  attorneys  will  seek 
an  exemption  from  the  statute  from  the 
village  board. 

According  to  Himert,  village  officials 
have  established  the  ordinance  because 
they  believe  that  game  rooms  help  to 
promote  “truancy,  gambling  and  drug 
use.”  Himert  objected  to  this  position, 
noting  that  “we  are  already  in  the 
computer  age”  and  that  the  game  room 
would  be  composed  mostly  of  computer- 
type  games. 


Colleges  to  aid  unemployed 


A  day  of  service  to  assist  unemploy¬ 
ed  and  displaced  workers  in  Illinois  has 
been  set  for  April  23  by  CD  and  18 
other  Illinois  community  colleges. 

“Operation  Economic  Development: 
Unemployed?  Start  Here”  will  offer  a 
full  day  of  seminars,  workshops  and 
assistance  services  free  of  charge. 

Topics  covered  will  include  financial 
management,  labor  market  need  aware¬ 


ness,  personal  and  family  adjustment, 
interviewing,  resume  writing,  training 
and/or  retraining,  skills  evaluation, 
alternative  careers  for  teachers  and  job 
hunting. 

Personnel  will  be  available  on  each 
campus  to  provide  resume  clinics,  assist 
in  skills  evaluation  and  answer 
questions  related  to  financial  and  legal 
assistance. 


SAVE  SAVE  SAVE 

Read  used  paperbacks.  We  sell  and  trade 
used  paperbacks.  More  than  5,000  in 

stoc^-  Best  sellers,  Science  fiction 

Mysteries,  Westerns 
BOOK  EXCHANGE  POLICY 
25%  trade-in  credit  on  all  books.  50%  off 
cover  price  on  all  books.  No  Service 
Charge.  Books  must  be  clean  and  un¬ 
damaged. 

VIDEO  &  BOOK  STORE 

1107  Maple  (Rt.  53  &  Maple),  Lisle,  IL  (312)  852-6064 
Hours:  T ues.-Fri.  1 2-4,  Sat.  1 0-6,  Sun.  1 2-4 


128  N.  Main  Street  •  Wheaton,  IWnois  60187  •  312/668-2635 


Every  Wednesday  at  noon  in  A 1002 
and  at  7:30 p.m  .  in  A1 108. 

Free  Film 

Dec.  8 

Breaker  Morant 


1979,  107 minutes,  directed  by  Bruce  Beresford. 

Cast:  Edward  Woodward,  Jack  Thompson,  John  Waters,  Bryan  Brown. 

Probably  the  best  of  the  new,  highly-acclaimed  Australian  cinema,  this  is  a  brilliant 
drama  of  war,  politics  and  humanity.  Based  on  a  true  story,  the  film  is  set  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  when  England  was  waging  the  Boer  War  in  Africa.  To 
keep  Germany  from  entering  the  war,  England  court-martialed  three  Australian 
volunteer  soldiers  for  murdering  Boer  POW's  and  denied  that  these  soldiers 
were  acting  under  British  orders.  The  trial  was  a  travesty  of  justice,  but  the 
Aussies  were  given  a  stunning  defense  by  a  brash  Australian  lawyer  who  exposed 
the  mockery  and  hypocrisy  behind  the  trial. 


Opinion/News 
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Guest  commentary 


Mourns  Marti  Daniels'  passina 

- By  M|KE  BOUSE _ L  m  „  W 


Sometimes  people  tend  to  emphasize  the  quantity  of  things  more  than  their 
quality.  Is  the  quantity  of  life  more  important  than  the  quality  of  it?  I  don’t 
think  so  and  neither  did  someone  I  knew  very  well. 

Marti  Daniels  was  (except  to  a  few,  perhaps)  not  especially  beautiful  or 
intelligent.  She  was  fairly  average,  like  most  of  us.  Yet  there  was  a  beauty,  a 
quality  to  her  that  most  seem  to  lack.  To  live  for  each  day  and  to  enjoy  that 
day  to  the  best  of  one’s  ability  can  be  a  real  accomplishment.  Marti  lived  at 
home,  went  to  school  (here  at  CD)  and  worked  a  job.  Not  a  very  exciting  life, 
huh?  Well,  those  things  were  her  life  and  she  enjoyed  them. 

SOMETIMES  I  WOULD  pick  her  up  after  work  and  complain  about  my 
major  problems  in  school  or  at  work.  She’d  listen  a  while,  then  either  start 
laughing  or  make  an  appropriate  wisecrack  which  would  make  me  realize  how 
stupid  and  petty  my  “major”  problems  really  were.  I’d  end  up  laughing,  too.  In 
short,  Marti  really  lived  for  each  day  and  enjoyed  the  hell  out  of  it. 


Letters 


Marti  Daniels  died  very  unexpectedly  Tuesday,  Nov.  16,  1982.  She  was  21. 
Her  life  and  death  taught  me  a  real  secret  of  life:  To  love  and  cherish  those 
around  us,  to  live  by  one’s  principles  and  to  enjoy  each  and  every  day;  this  is 
the  true  measure  of  a  man  or  woman.  Marti  did  not  have  a  very  long  life,  yet  in 
her  21  years  I’d  say  she  lived  more  than  most  people  will  in  100. 

A  MEMORIAL  MEETING  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  7  in  K131  between 
2  and  4  p.m.  Everyone,  especially  Marti’s  friends  and  acquaintances,  is  invited 
to  attend  -  not  to  grieve  her  death,  a  loss  though  it  is  -  but  to  celebrate  our’s 
and  her  life. 

Contributions  for  a  memorial  fund  will  be  gratefully  accepted  and  can  be  sent 
to  K161,  the  office  of  vice-president  in  charge  of  external  activities.  Checks  can 
be  made  payable  to  the  Marti  Daniels  memorial  fund,  College  of  DuPage,  Glen 
Ellyn,  II  60137.  The  funds  will  be  used  to  donate  something  of  lasting  value  to 
the  college  or  the  grounds  in  her  name.  Suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  funds  will 
be  gladly  accepted. 


Claims  guest 
taken  out  of 

To  the  Editor: 

On  July  24,  1981,  I  interviewed 
Moorhead  Kennedy  at  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York  City. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  corresponded 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with 
him  at  great  length  during  his  recent 
visit  to  DuPage  County.  I  would  very 
much  like  to  put  into  context 


speaker 

context 

Kennedy’s  opinion  regarding  the  “de¬ 
pravity  of  man,”  as  quoted  in  the  Nov. 
19  Courier. 

His  remark  in  reference  to  U.S. 
dealings  with  the  Russians  was  said  in 
an  “off-the  cuff”  or  “tongue-in-cheek” 
fashion  and  should  never  have  been 
quoted  as  part  of  the  major  text  of  his 
address.  Kennedy  instead  refers  to  the 


“fallibility”  of  mankind  and  as 
delivered  that  evening,  addresses  in  the 
biblical  sense  humankind’s  erring  due 
to  orginal  sin.  This  is  only  one 
approach. 

A  fallible  person  is  one  liable  to  error 
or  deceit,  whereas  one  who  is  depraved 
is  corrupt,  wicked  or  perverted. 

Certainly,  Kennedy  would  not  be 
devoting  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
religious-based  Cathedral  Peace  Insti¬ 
tute  if  he  thought  mankind,  specifically 
the  Soviets,  was  depraved. 

An  error  of  this  kind,  when  reporting, 
perpetuates  the  so-called  “credibility 
gap”  in  journalism  and  the  avoidance  of 


such  a  practice  is  a  first  lesson  for  any 
journalist  to  learn. 

Mary  A.  Swanson,  Lisle 

He  gets  ‘parfused1 

To  the  Editor: 

F^arfusion  is  an  excellent  word  to 
denote  the  parking  situation  here  at 
CD.  Each  morning  when  I  arrive  at  the 
college,  cars  are  circling  endlessly  in 
search  of  vacant  spots.  I  am  still  very 
tired  at  this  time  of  the  day  and  find  it 
easy  to  get  caught  up  in  the  confusion. 
I  too  end  up  circling;  I  get  so 
parfused! 

Henry  Link,  Villa  Park 


Work  world 

Herb  Rinehart 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  reports  that  two-fifths  of  U.S.  manpower  is 
now  “womanpower,”  that  65  percent  of  all  women  who  work  do  so  for  economic 
reasons,  and  that  one  out  of  10  women  workers  is  the  head  of  a  family. 

Educational  institutions  have  been  impacted  by  thousands  of  women  who 
have  returned  to  campuses  to  prepare  themselves  for  professional  careers. 
Eleven  percent  of  college  students  are  women  over  35  years  of  age. 

A  large  percent  of  women  returning  to  college  campuses  have  already 
completed  four-year  degrees  and  many  have  advanced  degrees;  a  significant 
number  have  attended  college  for  a  year  or  more.  Their  re-education 
requirements  divide  them  into  categories: 

•  Retrainers:  Those  who  need  to  update  former  skills  to  “fine  tune”  them  to 
the  needs  of  modem  business. 

•  The  upward  bound:  Those  who  invest  in  additional  education  for  job 
improvement  and  upward  mobility  in  present  jobs. 

•  New  career  seekers:  Those  who  aspire  to  new  professions  for  which  total 
educational  preparation  is  required. 

•  Career  explorers:  Those  who  need  exposure  to  various  kinds  of  career 
options  before  making  decisions. 

•  Shoppers:  Those  with  an  urge  to  change  but  who  are  undecided  about  life 
goals  and  need  professional  counseling. 

PRE-PROGRAMMED  SKILLS  AND  COMPETENCIES 


Frequently,  neither  women  themselves  nor  potential  employers  are  aware  of 
existing  competencies.  Preliminary  identification  of  competencies  will  enable 
many  women  to  assess  those  qualities  that  can  be  transferred  to  a  work 
situation.  The  concept  merits  study  and  serious  consideration  by  all  women  who 
have  given  a  considerable  amount  of  their  valuable  time  serving  in  volunteer  or 
organizational  work. 


Analytical  ability 

Articulation 

Budgeting 

Communication  skills 

Conceptualization 

Dedication 

Diplomacy 

Fund-raising  ability 

Initiative 

Listening  skills 


Logic 

Permanence 

Persuasiveness 

Poise 

Problem-solving  skills 

Qualitative  ability 

Quantitative  ability 

Tact 

Tenacity 

Writing  ability 


Research  has  uncovered  eight  areas  where  real  problems  exist: 


IMAGE  MISTAKES  AS  SEEN  BY  EMPLOYERS 

1.  CONFIDENCE  AND  SELF-ESTEEM.  The  number-one  problem.  When 
looking  for  a  job,  women  lose  confidence,  and  it  shows  in  appearance,  manner, 
and  speech.  It  also  is  reflected  in  their  resumes  (or  lack  of  them)  and  their 
ability  to  cope  with  the  interview  situation. 

2.  GOAL  IDENTIFICATION.  Usually  women  cannot  answer  the  question, 
“What  do  you  want  and  why?”  If  a  woman  has  difficulty  answering  this 
question  when  searching  for  a  career  position,  further  questions  appear  useless. 

3.  ATTITUDE.  Women  need  to  develop  professional  attitudes  concerning 
punctuality  and  dependability,  commitment  to  the  job,  and  priorities  among 
work,  home,  family  and  social  consideration.  A  professional  career  cannot  be 
seen  as  a  time-filler  or  just  something  to  do. 

4.  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS.  The  mature  job  seeker  can  make  an 
effective  presentation  to  prospective  employers  by  emphasizing  skills  in 
behavioral  science,  group  dynamics  and  teamwork. 

5.  SPECIFIC  SKILL  TRAINING.  Women  should  take  courses  for  current 
business  procedures,  office  equipment  and  the  application  of  computers.  Even 
though  positions  might  not  require  these  skills,  a  background  would  be 
beneficial  in  understanding  modem  business  operation. 

6.  PROFESSIONAL  SALES  TRAINING.  Ability  in  sales  can  be  of 
tremendous  help  to  anyone  in  business,  not  just  in  terms  of  marketing  a 
product,  but  in  the  ability  to  sell  an  image,  to  sell  a  company,  to  sell  one’s  self. 
Real  estate,  for  example,  is  an  excellent  field  where  a  woman’s  opportunities  for 
success  are  nearly  as  equal  to  a  man’s.  A  real  estate  training  program  preapres 
a  woman  to  sell  herself,  gain  professional  image  and  obtain  important  business 
knowledge. 

7.  BASIC  BUSINESS  PROCEDURES.  Knowledge  of  economics,  basic 
business  procedures,  basic  accounting,  and  business  math,  along  with  the 
language  of  business  in  general,  is  valuable,  Internship  experiences  are  helpful 
in  providing  women  with  practical  “hands-on”  experience  that  no  classroom 
situation  can  furnish. 

8.  PRECONCEIVED  PREJUDICES.  Although  sex  discrimination  is  now 
illegal,  a  woman  applicant  may  encounter  undercurrents  of  prejudice. 
Awareness  of  such  attitudes  prepares  the  applicant  to  cope  with  and  even  dispel 
preconceived  ideas.  For  example,  women  may  find  some  resistance  in  entering 
engineering,  mining,  law,  or  medicine,  as  well  as  some  areas  above  the 
secretarial  level  in  business.  If  women  are  prepared  to  answer  prejudicial 
questions  or  statements  in  a  knowledgeable,  professional  way  and  confident 
manner,  they  have  a  better  chance  of  overcoming  preconceived  prejudicial 
attitudes  employers  may  have. 
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College  update 

A  brief  look  at  what  s  happening  at  community  colleges  and  four-year  schools  across  the  country. 


Some  62.3  percent  of  the  448 
incoming  freshmen  tested  at 
Amarillo  [Tex.]  College  have 
reading  skills  below  the  12  th- 
grade  level.  In  fact,  some  19 
percent  came  in  with  a  reading 
proficiency  expected  of  pupils 
in  junior  high  and  below. 

A  therapy  group  for  incest 
victims  is  being  formed  at 
Northern  Illinois  University 
(DeKalb). 

Stagnant  or  declining  reve¬ 
nue  sources  and  skyrocketing 
costs  brought  about  by  a 
burgeoning  enrollment  at  Rock 
Valley  [Ill.]  Community  Col¬ 
lege  are  cited  by  the  school’s 
president  as  justification  for  a 
series  of  tuition  increases  that 
go  into  effect  beginning  next 
spring,  when  the  cost  per 
semester  credit  hour  rises  $2  to 
$21.  A  further  jump  to  $23  is 
planned  for  next  summer  and  a 
third  rate  escalation  to  $25  has 
already  been  budgeted  for  the 
fall  of  1983. 

Earning  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  at  the  University  of 
Delaware  may  become  some¬ 
what  more  difficult  following 
the  institution  of  new  degree 

Speak  &  be 


requirements  by  the  college  of 
arts  and  science.  Students 
pursuing  the  B.A.  must  now 
take  a  math  class  and  an 
upper-level  foreign  language 
course.  Furthermore,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  required  course  groups 
has  been  increased  from  three 
to  four  while  the  total  course 
selection  for  the  combined 
groups  has  been  reduced  from 
2,000  to  300.  .  .  A  lawsuit  filed 
against  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  by 
a  pledge  who  claims  to  have 
been  injured  in  a  hazing  ritual 
may  have  sounded  the  death 
knell  for  these  practices, 
according  to  a  number  of 
fraternity  presidents  surveyed 
by  the  school’s  newspaper  The 
Review. 

But  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  an  active 
member  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta 
fraternity  recently  was  strip¬ 
ped  to  his  skivvies  by  house 
pledges,  dunked  in  molasses 
and  sprinkled  with  flour  before 
being  tied  and  taped  in 
crucifixion  style  to  the  door¬ 
step  of  the  nearby  Alpha 
Gamma  Delta  sorority  house 
in  the  early  morning  hours. 

seen 


The  president  of  the  fraternity 
called  the  prank  “an  unfor¬ 
tunate  incident.” 

Some  75  percent  of  the 
faculty  members  at  Auburn 
University  have  given  the 
school’s  president  Hanly  Fun¬ 
derburk  a  “no-confidence” 
vote,  in  effect  asking  him  to 
resign.  The  action  stems  from 
a  university  senate  report 
which  blames  the  top  man  for 
attempting  to  “consolidate 
administrative  power”  into  the 
hands  of  his  loyal  supporters. 
Funderburk,  who  has  labeled 
himself  “the  most  evaluated 
college  president  in  the 
country,”  was  in  similar  hot 
water  with  the  faculty  last 
February  but  won  the  support 
of  the  school’s  Board  of 
Trustees  by  an  11-1  margin. 

Vandalism  and  abuse  of  a 
refund  policy  have  forced  the 
closing  of  the  gameroom 
at  Morton  College,  Cicero,  Ill. 
Students  allegedly  had  been 
beating  machines,  sitting  on 
games  and  breaking  ping  pong 
paddles  and  pool  cues. 

Next  year’s  freshman  class 
at  Camegie-Mellon  University 


(Pittsburgh)  and  Clarkson  Col¬ 
lege  of  Technology  will  be 
issued  personal  computers 
which  they  can  take  with  them 
after  they  are  graduated.  But 
first  they’ll  be  asked  to  pay  for 
the  equipment.  Units  at  CMU 
will  run  around  $3,000,  with 
students  being  zapped  $750 
more  each  year  for  tuition.  At 
Clarkson,  scholars  will  get  a 
desk-top  computer  for  which 
they’ll  pay  $200  a  semester 
plus  a  one-time  maintenance 
charge  of  $200.  Assuming 
payments  are  made  over  a 
four-year  span,  the  students 
will  be  able  to  walk  off  with  a 
$4,000  computer,  having  paid 
out  $1,800. 

A  proposed  by  the  city  of 
Evanston  (Ill.)  to  tax  North¬ 
western  University’s  10,000 
students  $120  a  year  has  been 
shelved,  at  least  temporarily. 
Had  the  measure  been  ap¬ 
proved,  it  would  have  marked 
the  first  time  ever  in  this 
country  that  a  tuition  tax  had 
been  imposed  on  college  stu¬ 
dents.  Evanston  has  long 
maintained  that  revenues 


generated  by  Northwestern  are 
insufficient  to  pay  for  police 
and  fire  service  provided  by 
the  city  to  the  university. 
Under  state  law,  the  school  is 
permanently  exempt  from  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  on  its  243  acres  of 
property.  City  officials  have 
tried  to  convince  Northwestern 
to  make  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  town’s  coffers  but 
the  suggestion  has  landed  on 
deaf  ears.  As  might  be 
expected,  students  sharply 
criticized  the  recommended 
levy  and  vowed  to  boycott 
local  businesses  who  failed  to 
display  signs  indicating  their 
opposition  to  the  proposal.  The 
idea  of  a  tuition  tax  first 
surfaced  in  1972  and  was 
hinted  at  again  for  a  brief 
period  last  year. 

Making  it  write:  A  “writing 
across  the  curriculum”  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  established  at 
Bakersfield  [Calif.]  College  in 
an  effort  to  improve  students’ 
writing  skills.  The  interdisci¬ 
plinary  plan  finds  writing 
assignments  being  integrated 
into  art  and  vocational  classes. 


Students  offer  cures  to 


alleviate  stress 


How  do  you  avoid  stress  in  studying 
for  finals  ? 

Kurt  Guetzow,  Lombard:  “I 
just  tell  myself  I  got  an  ‘A’ 
and  go  to  a  bar  and  forget 
about  the  class  until  15 
minutes  before  the  test.  Then 
I’m  too  drunk  to  comprehend 
stress.” 

Sue  Vemper,  Naperville:  “I 
know  I  can’t  avoid  stress  so  I 
just  put  up  with  it  and  study 
the  best  I  can.  To  me,  it’s 
worth  my  future.” 

Mike  Tracy,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I 
like  to  walk  around  in  the 
arboretum,  listen  to  classical 
music  and  hit  a  heavy  bag.” 

Mike  Jennings,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“I  get  a  head  start  on  my 
studying  so  I’m  never  swamp¬ 
ed  with  tons  of  homework.” 

Sue  Campbell,  Downers 
Grove:  “I  don’t  study  much 
anyway,  but  when  I  do,  I 
study  for  a  few  hours  and  then 
take  a  break,  which  seems  to 
eliminate  the  stress.” 

Scott  Peters,  Addison: 
“Start  studying  early  to 


relieve  some  of  the  last-minute 
studying  pressures.” 

Barb  Nale,  LaGrange:  “I 
chew  gum  during  the  final. 
Before,  I  take  15  minutes 
every  hour  and  do  things  to 
get  my  mind  off  of  studying.” 


Mary  Swanson 

Mary  Swanson,  Woodridge: 
“I  don’t.  I  study  by  working 
hard  and  I  simply  don’t  get 
nervous.” 

Mark  Clausen,  Hinsdale:  “I 
listen  to  music  as  I  study  for 
my  exams.” 


Lillian  Swierczynski,  Brook¬ 
field:  “Physical  activity  makes 
me  feel  better.  It  gives  me 
time  to  think  about  things.” 

Doug  Blanchard,  Wood¬ 
ridge:  “I  avoid  stress  by 
listening  to  music.” 

Christy  Cutinello,  Wood¬ 
ridge:  “It’s  almost  unavoid¬ 
able.  You  can  study  little  bit 
by  little  bit  it’s  still  unavoid¬ 
able.” 

Cindy  Grossman,  Downers 
Grove:  “I  put  aside  a  lot  of 
time  to  study  instead  of 
pushing  it  all  into  one  day.” 

Mary  Brozovich,  Western 
Springs:  “Don't  study.  I  keep 
up  with  the  daily  work.  I  think 
one’s  attitude  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.” 

Anne  Goncher,  Wooddale: 
“I  try  to  relax  right  before  the 
test.  If  I’m  stressed  I  don’t 
start  the  test  right  away.” 

Kevin  Crawford,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“I  do  athletic  things.  I  go  out 
and  shoot  baskets  and  stuff 
like  that.  I  get  my  mind  off  of 
things.” 


Rich  Wynne,  Winfield:  “I 
go  out  with  my  girlfriend.” 

John  Hedstrom,  Winfield: 
“I  make  sure  I’ve  done  all  my 
work  and  studied  all  along  so  I 
don’t  have  to  cram  and  I  avoid 
stress.” 


John  Hamel 


John  Hamel,  West  Chi¬ 
cago:  “By  getting  in  a*  quiet 
atmosphere  and  doing  the 
work.” 

Scott  Lyons,  Winfield:  “I 
get  lots  of  sleep  and  pace 
myself  so  I  don’t  bum  out.” 


Mark  Fisher,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“By  listening  to  loud  music.” 

Carrie  Waldham,  Willow- 
brook:  “By  just  taking  10  to 
15-minute  breaks  of  rest  and 
relaxation.” 

Douglas  Procchilo,  La- 
Grange:  “I  drink  as  much  as 
possible  the  weekend  before 
finals,  and  then  treat  them  like 
other  tests.” 

Casey  Kline,  Darien:  “I  only 
study  about  two  hours  for  each 
test  the  night  before  the  test.  I 
figure  if  I  don’t  know  it  by 
then,  I  never  will.” 

Diane  Deligent,  Glendale 
Heights:  “It’s  tiring  so  I  avoid 
stress  by  taking  naps  and 
talking  to  myself  while  study¬ 
ing.” 

Martha  Csalany,  Brookfield: 
“I  cram  and  have  it  real  quiet 
for  long  hours  if  necessary.” 

Becky  Jirasek,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“I  get  a  lot  of  sleep  usually 
and  a  lot  of  time  I  relax  by 
listening  to  the  radio.  I  also 
like  to  study  in  a  quiet  room 
with  no  sound.” 


I 

Tough  times 
hit  several 
'77  graduates 

What's  happened  to  the  class  of  ’77? 

Of  the  930,000  scholars  who  earned 
bachelor’s  degrees  that  year,  68  percent 


are  working  full  time  —  at  an  average 
salary  of  $11,500,  —  24  percent  are 
plagued  by  unemployment  and  5.8 
percent  are  job  hunting,  according  to 
the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics. 

The  same  source  reveals  that,  based 
on  preliminary  figures,  some  12,358,000 
students  are  enrolled  in  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities  this  year,  down  about 
0.1  percent  (13,456)  over  1981  totals. 

WHILE  THE  NUMBER  of  students 
taking  courses  at  public  institutions 
rose  27,506,  enrollment  at  private 
schools  dropped  about  41,000. 

Such  figures  can  be  anthing  but 
comforting  for  non-state  related  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning,  whose  ranks 
have  been  diminishing  in  recent  years. 

Among  the  hardest  hit  by  declining 
enrollment  in  the  private-sector  are  the 
two-year  colleges,  171  of  which  are 


operating  today  compared  with  234  in 

the  1970s.  Forty  of  these  schools  have 
become  four-year  colleges;  the  remain¬ 
ing  21  have  boarded  up  their  facilities. 

The  number  of  church-affiliated 
two-year  schools  tumbled  from  124  to 
84  (32  percent),  while  nondenomination- 

Education 

al  houses  of  knowledge  saw  their  ranks 
shrink  from  110  to  87,  a  21  percent 
reduction. 

Public  community  colleges,  on  the 
other  hand,  continue  to  burgeon.  They 
now  enroll  some  4Vi  million  students, 
up  about  62,000  (1.5  percent)  over  fall, 
1981. 

FEWER  (0.4  PERCENT)  female 
students  entered  classrooms  this  fall, 
while  males  increased  their  numbers  on 
campuses  by  0.2  percent.  Nevertheless, 
women  account  for  51.6  percent  of  the 


total  college  population. 

In  California,  some  35,000  of  the 
state’s  1.4  million  community  college 
students  indicated  in  a  recent  survey 
that  they  would  drop  out  of  school  if 
fees  were  introduced  into  the  nation’s 
only  cost-free  system.  The  survey  was 
part  of  a  study  ordered  by  the  state 
legislature  to  guage  student  sentiment 
over  a  number  of  monetary  proposals  to 
offset  the  financial  crunch  brought 
about  by  passage  of  1978's  tax-slashing 
Proposition  13. 

To  replace  community  college  reve¬ 
nue  trimmed  last  year  by  the 
lawmakers,  California  is  considering 
imposing  either  a  $4  per  unit  charge  or 
an  $80  fixed  annual  fee  for  full-time 
students,  $48  for  part-timers.  The 
system  s  Board  of  Governors  is 
expected  to  choose  one  fee  proposal  this 
month. 


V. 
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New  SA  man  seeks  students'  input 

By  MARK  PFE  FFERM AN  ■ 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

What’s  a  nice  guy  from  Fargo  doing 
in  a  place  like  this?  Mark  Geller  is  CD’s 
newest  staff  member  as  assistant 
coordinator  for  student  activities.  The 
North  Dakota  native  is  a  May,  1982 
graduate  of  Moorhead  State  University 
in  Minnesota  and  assumed  his  position 
here  on  Nov.  15. 

“So  far  I  really  like  it  here,”  said 
Geller.  “Fargo/Moorhead  only  has 
about  100,000  people,  so  I  feel  at  home 
here  in  the  burbs.”  Although  this  is  his 
first  professional  job,  the  cross  country 
skiing,  travel  and  poster-art  enthusiast 
brings  vast  experience  to  his  student 
activities  post. 

HE  WAS  MUSIC  committee  coordi¬ 
nator  of  Moorhead’s  Student  Union 
Program  Board  for  three  years.  The 
board  was  going  through  a  crisis  when 
Geller  and  his  enthusiastic  cohorts 
rebuilt  and  promoted  the  organization 
with  concerts,  theater  presentations, 
special  events  including  mimes  and 
various  other  programs. 

He  also  created  an  equipment 
services  division  for  the  college’s 
Student  Union  so  that  students  could 
borrow  sound  and  light  equipment  for 
social  or  performing  arts  functions. 
This  led  to  a  night  manager  position 
with  the  union,  in  which  he  represented 
the  university  at  the  various  functions 
held  there  after  5  p.m. 

Geller’s  final  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
gramming  and  projects  at  Moorhead 
was  his  internship.  He  did  marketing 
and  promotion  campaigns  for  both  the 
Student  Union  and  the  Program  Board. 
He  wrote  a  handbook  for  students  on 
how  to  use  the  facilities,  and 
manuals/slideshows  for  the  employes  of 
both  units. 

DESPITE  THESE  ACCOMPLISH- 

ments  and  an  outgoing,  congenial 
personality,  Geller  considers  himself  “a 
typical  college  student.  I  didn’t  know 
how  to  study,  read  a  college-level  book, 
take  notes  or  write  a  term  paper,” 


explained  Geller.  “I  went  through  a 
whole  variety  of  majors.” 

After  theater,  radio  and  television 
and  advertising  concentrations,  Geller 
finally  found  a  faculty  member  who 
would  sponsor  his  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  management  program. 

“I  had  to  put  the  program  together 
myself  and  I  was  bitter  about  it,”  he 
recalled.  “I  thought  the  college  should 
be  doing  that.”  It  took  him  six  years  to 
graduate  but  now  Geller  feels  better 
"not  only  because  I  have  a  job  but 
because  the  extra  time  in  school  helped 
me  figure  out  what  kind  of  environment 
I  wanted  for  my  work,  personal,  and,  if 
I  have  one,  family  life.”  (Geller  is 
presently  single.) 

He  often  interrupts  himself  with 
laughter  when  he  discusses  his  college 
career. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  my  most  memorable 
experience  at  Moorhead,”  he  chuckled. 
“The  administration  here  would  get  a 
bad  impression  of  me!” 

Geller  also  finds  it  hard  to  classify 
himself  as  a  hellraiser,  a  go-with-the- 
flow  type,  or  a  give-me-an-idea-and-I’ll- 
run-with-it  person. 

“I  guess  I’m  all  three,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
had  a  lot  of  different  types  of  party 
experiences.  I  like  to  party.  One  house  I 
lived  in  we  had  to  have  parties  to  raise 
money  to  pay  the  heating  bill!  But 
sometimes  I’m  real  mellow.  As  far  as 
giving  me  an  idea  —  I  always  run  with 
it.  I  like  to  be  creative.” 

HIS  CREATIVITY  WILL  be  a 
useful  asset  to  his  new  position,  as  will 
his  enthusiasm  and  energy. 

“I’m  real  excited  to  be  at  DuPage,” 
he  said.  “I  see  this  institution  as  very 
progressive,  very  with  the  times.  It’s 
continually  growing  and  moving  on  — 
answering  student  needs  with  satellite 
programs,  unemployment  workshops 
and  the  willingness  to  open  new 
facilities.  A  lot  of  colleges  are  closing  in 
other  places.” 

Personally,  the  job  makes  him  feel 
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important. 

“I  can  learn  and  have  fun  at  the  same 
time,”  he  pointed  out.  “I  like  getting 
up  in  the  morning  and  coming  to  work. 
I’m  helping  people  grow.” 

Geller  is  grateful  for  the  age  range  at 
CD.  “We  have  students  from  18  to  65. 
It’s  a  lot  more  real  life  here  than  at 
four-year  schools.  We  can  do  a  whole 
gamut  of  programming.” 

One  example  is  the  Gregg  Allman 
Band,  which  Geller  feels  wouldn’t  get 
half  the  response  at  a  four-year  school 
he’s  getting  for  his  Saturday  concert 
here. 

“Older  students  appreciate  them 
more.  It’s  gonna  be  great,”  he  opined. 

THE  NEW  ASSISTANT  coordi¬ 
nator  said  that  Student  Activities  has 
to  pass  up  a  lot  of  good  programs  now 
because  of  insufficient  facilities. 

“Right  now  we’re  getting  ready  for 
next  year,”  he  said. 

He  hopes  to  plan  more  ongoing 
events  at  DuPage  like  the  film  series. 

As  for  specific  programs,  Geller  said 
he  would  rather  help  the  students  plan 
the  events  rather  than  schedule  them 
himself. 

“We  hope  to  expand  student 
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involvement  in  this  department  almost 
two-fold  before  we  move  next  door  (to 
the  SRC),”  he  said.  “If  they’re  in 
charge  of  the  show,  they’ll  make  it 
better.” 

“There’s  a  problem  at  colleges  and 
universities  all  over,”  continuted  Geller. 
“Most  students  deep  down  want  to  get 
involved  but  aren’t  exactly  willing  to 
walk  in  the  door  and  say  ‘I’m  here,  take 
me!’  I  hope  Student  Activities  becomes 
more  accessible  to  the  students.  I  also 
hope  everyone  feels  free  to  stop  by  my 
office  (A2059)  and  say  hi,  even  if  they 
don’t  want  to  join.” 

Trying  to  sum  himself  up,  Geller’s 
eyelids  close  behind  his  glasses  and  he 
scratches  his  curly  hair. 

A  music  fanatic,  he  currently  gets 
into  classical  jazz  and  the  new  sound  of 
the  Police,  Men  at  Work  and  Joe 
Jackson,  although  he  is  a  Beatle  fan 
from  way  back. 

“I’m  an  easy-going  kind  of  guy  who 
likes  to  meet  people.  I’m  a  naturalist  — 
we  can  all  make  it  but  we’ve  got  a  lot  of 
work  to  do,”  he  suggested.  “As  the 
Police  say  ‘One  world  is  enough  for  all 
of  us.’  I  believe  that.” 


NEW  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  assistant  coordinator  Mark  Geller  has  en¬ 
joyed  his  early  days  on  campus  and  hopes  to  get  more  DuPage  students 
involved  in  their  institution.  He  is  graduate  of  Moorhead  State  University 
and  has  background  in  organizing  events  for  college  student  bodies. 


Coming  up 


Dec.  3-4  Wrestling  (A)  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (Indiana  State),  9  a.m. 

Dec.  4  Concert:  Gregg  Allman  Band,  8  p.m.,  Campus  Center,  Building  K 

Tickets:  $9  for  students,  $10  for  non-students.  Student  Activities  Box 
Office,  2059. 

Concert:  CD  Concert  Band,  Steven  Hanson,  conductor.  Alfred  Reed/ 
Russian  Christmas  music.  8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M 
FREE. 

Men’s  basketball  (A)  Elgin,  7:30  p.m. 

Dec.  5  Concert:  DuPage  Chorale,  Lee  Kesselman,  director.  Vaughan  Williams/ 
Hodie  (A  Christmas  Cantata),  with  the  Chamber  Choir  of  the  Glen 
Ellyn  Children’s  Chorus.  8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M 
FREE. 

Dec.  7  Men’s  basketball  (H)  Illinois  Valley,  7 :30  p.m. 

Women’s  basketball  (H)  Illinois  Valley,  5:30  p.m. 

Dec.  8  Board  of  Trustees  meeting,  7:30  p.m.,  K157. 

Free  Film:  “Breaker  Morant”  Shown  at  noon  in  A1002  and  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  A1 108. 

Concert:  New  Classic  Singers,  Lee  Kessleman,  director.  Poulenc/Christmas 
Motets;  Britten/Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia.  8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center, 
Building  M.  FREE. 

Dec.  9  “Loss,  Change  and  Hope,”  presented  by  Dorothy  May,  registered 

psychologist,  1  p.m.  A3014,  Focus  on  Women  Program  Brown  Bag 
Lunch  Seminar  Series. 

Men’s  basketball  (A)  Moraine  Valley,  7:30  p.m. 
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'Missionary'  works  half  the  time 


By  gCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

As  a  comedy  film,  “The  Missionary” 

contains  no  real  belly  laughs,  as  it 
concentrates  primarily  on  cerebral 
humor  rather  than  rapid-fire,  snappy 
dialog.  The  gags  are  dangerously 
low-key,  so  much,  in  fact  that  one  may 
accidentally  overlook  a  supposedly 
funny  line.  For  this  reason,  the  picture 
works  about  half  the  time,  while  other 
scenes  struggle  to  inject  bits  of 
melodrama. 

In  hindsight,  the  premise  for  a  good 
comedy  exists  here;  a  well-traveled 
missionary  comes  home  to  be  reassign¬ 


ed  to  manage  a  sanctuary  for  strumpets 
and  vagrant  women. 

HOWEVER,  THE  SCREENPLAY, 
written  by  the  film’s  star,  Michael 
Palin,  lacks  a  certain  spark  that  would 
turn  this  from  a  mediocre  effort  into  an 
extremely  amusing  farce.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  movie  is  completely  void 
of  wit.  The  fact  is  that  more  laughs 
should  have  been  generated  per  scene 
than  this  film  comes  up  with. 

Palin  plays  the  Rev.  Charles 
Fortescue,  who  in  1896  was  appointed 
to  do  missionary  work  for  the  British 
Empire  with  many  of  Africa’s  nomadic 


DENHOLM  ELLIOTT  AND  Michael  Palin  star  in  film  “The  Missionary." 
Movie  tells  tale  of  missionary  who  opens  center  to  aid  London's  fallen 
women  and  who  uses  unusal  methods  to  achieve  his  desired  goals. 


Scott  Baio  undercast 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

Ever  see  an  actor  on  TV  and  wonder 
what  possessed  him  to  take  the  role?  I 
was  wondering  that  about  the  talented 
Scott  Baio  one  night  as  I  suffered 
through  an  episode  of  “Joanie  Loves 
Chachi,”  Thursdays  at  7  p.m.  on 
channel  seven. 

The  show  is  innocent  enought  —  a 
young  couple  trying  to  reach  stardom 
as  singers  in  his  parents’  restaurant  — 
but  it  is  so  unrealistic  that  it  seems  like 
a  waste  of  Baio’s  extraordinary  acting 
ability. 

THE  CHACHI  ARCOLA  character 
who  Baio  portrays  is  a  semi-tough, 
semi-sweet  kind  of  guy.  While  he  cracks 
‘‘Can  I  borrow  the  plans  to  your  brain, 
I  m  trying  to  build  an  idiot?”,  he  more 
often  delivers  lines  like  “  We  can’t  kiss 
here  Joanie,  the  dog’s  watching.” 

The  scripts  are  pretty  trite.  An 
easily  formatic  part  develops  for  Baio: 
act  tough,  get  mad,  act  jealous,  kiss 
and  make  up,  sing  a  song.  He’s 
definitely  mastered  those  traits  time 
and  time  again.  What  about  the 
confusion  of  a  newly  graduated  and 
highly  underemployed  high  school 
student,  getting  a  traffic  ticket  or  being 
drafted? 

Although  “Happy  Days”  brought 
the  21-year-old  to  national  notoriety,  he 
has  ably  played  parts  from  a  young 
gangster  in  “Bugsy  Malone”  to  a  drug 
addict  in  “Stoned.”  Other  films  such  as 
Foxes,”  “The  Boy  Who  Drank  Too 
Much,”  and  “Run,  Don’t  Walk,’’ 
showed  off  the  native  New  Yorker’s 
great  character-actor  potential.  It 
seemed  like  the  industry  was  only 
waiting  for  Baio  to  lose  his  boyish  looks 
before  they  launched  him  into  more 
demanding,  more  sophisticated  roles. 


AT  5  FEET  10  inches,  and  140 
pounds,  the  Italian-looking  Baio  is 
ready.  He  has  all  the  potential  of  a 
young  Dustin  Hoffman  or  A1  Pacino. 
Why  does  he  waste  his  time  wearing 
matching  sweaters  with  co-star  Erin 
Moran  on  “Joanie  Loves  Chachi”? 

Several  reasons  —  first  of  all,  money. 
Baio  refused  to  show  up  on  the  set  at 
the  start  of  the  season.  As  a  result  of 
his  renegotiated  contract,  he  reportedly 
makes  over  $30,000  an  episode  for  24 
shows  plus  the  same  amount  for  six 
appearances  on  “Happy  Days”  for  a 
grand  total  of  about  a  million  dollars 
for  six  months’  work.  Not  bad. 

Secondly,  the  show  piloted  last 
spring  to  very  high  ratings,  although 
this  year  it  is  ranked  54th  out  of  70  and 
may  be  in  trouble. 

BAIO  IS  GETTING  some  much- 
needed  singing  practice  on  the  show. 
His  uncontrolled  voice  was  almost 
laughable  on  his  first  album,  yet  it 
improves  with  each  show.  Baio,  like 
Chachi,  plans  to  start  a  musical  career 
after  taking  electric  guitar  lessons. 

Finally,  Baio  likes  working  in 
television.  He  told  People  magazine 
that  “TV  is  easy.  My  call’s  at  8:30  a.m. 
The  off  season  allows  me  to  do  movies, 
but  I'm  not  tired  of  TV  yet.  There’s 
nothing  like  it.  I’ve  got  the  best  of  both 
worlds.” 

Maybe,  but  Scott  Baio’s  talent  goes 
far  beyond  what  his  Chachi  character 
lets  him  convey  to  the  viewer.  If  he 
enjoys  doing  simplistic  comedy  weekly, 
at  least  he  could  do  a  TV  movie  every 
once  in  a  while  so  that  he'll  win  a 
deserved  Emmy  or  two,  and  Hollywood 
will  recognize  his  talent  when  the 
sitcom  runs  dry.  Otherwise,  the  young 
actor  may  perish  in  his  prime.  He’s  too 
great  of  a  talent  to  waste. 


tribes.  It  is  10  years  later,  and  he  is 
recalled  to  England  for  new  instructions 
from  the  Bishop  of  London. 

He  informs  Fortescue  of  his  plans  on 
beginning  a  shelter  for,  as  the  bishop 
puts  it,  “fallen  women,’’  with  the 
reverend  as  its  mentor.  In  other  words, 
Fortescue  will  be  put  in  charge  of  a 
half-way  house  that  will  offer  counsel¬ 
ing  for  prostitutes  and  loiterers. 

He  accepts  the  challenge  with  mixed 
emotions  and  goes  out  in  search  of 
funding  for  the  project.  Fortescue 
comes  in  contact  with  the  aristocratic 
Lady  Ames  (Maggie  Smith)  and  asks 
her  for  help  with  the  venture. 
However,  she  has  more  on  her  mind 
than  just  financial  dealings.  Lady  Ames 
is  attracted  to  Fortescue  and  manages 
to  get  him  to  have  dinner  and  stay  the 
night  at  her  mansion,  along  with  her 
husband  (Trevor  Howard). 


THE  FILM'S  ONLY  saving  grace  is 
some  of  the  characterizations  offered  by 
the  screenplay.  Fortescue’s  wife-to-be, 
Deborah  (Phoebe  Nicholls)  is  a  prudish, 
Victorian  girl  who  is  a  chronic  organizer 
of  paperwork.  His  letters  to  her  from 
abroad  are  neatly  categorized  and 
specifically  filed  in  boxes.  She  can  even 
state  in  which  file  and  box  his  letter  of 
proposal  is. 

Another  interesting  portrayal  is  that 
of  Lady  Ames’  butler  who  is  an 
absent-minded  old  goat.  After  25  years 
of  working  for  them,  he  still  does  not 
know  the  Ames’  mansion  layout,  which 
is  approximately  half  the  size  of  a  golf 
course. 

With  such  potentially  uproarious 
characters,  “The  Missionary”  never 
really  lives  up  to  its  —  or  the 
viewers’  —  expectations. 


Holiday  concerts  set 


_ By  MOIRA  LEEN _ 

Many  musical  programs  have  been 

slated  at  College  of  DuPage  in 
celebration  of  the  upcoming  Christmas 
season. 

Steven  Hanson  will  lead  the  Concert 
Band  in  the  first  concert  featuring 
Christmas  music  on  Saturday,  Dec.  4  at 
8  p.m.  “Fantasy  on  a  Bell  Carol,” 
“Coventry  Carol  (chorale  prelude)”  and 
“The  Spirit  of  Christmas”  as  well  as 
several  other  selections  are  on  the 
program. 

THE  DUPAGE  CHORALE  has  its 
first  concert  of  the  year  on  Sunday, 
Dec.  5  at  8  p.m.  Lee  Kesselman  will 
direct  the  group  in  singing  Vaughan 
Williams/Hodie  (a  Christmas  Cantata) 
with  the  Chamber  Choir  of  the  Glen 
Ellyn  Children’s  Chorus.  A  Haydn/Te 
Deum  will  also  be  performed.  The 
ensemble  will  be  accompanied  by  a  full 
orchestra. 

The  newest  choral  assemblage  at  CD, 
the  New  Classic  Singers,  will  perform 
on  Wednesday,  Dec.  8  at  8  p.m.  They 
are  made  up  of  professionally  trained 
musicians. 

Included  in  the  program  is  Britten/ 
Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia,  Poulenc/Christ¬ 
mas  Motets,  music  of  Conrad  Susa, 
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Do  you  lose  weight,  only  to  have  it  find  you 
again?  Lose  forever  20-30  pounds  by  Christ¬ 
mas  and  feel  great!  New  nutritional  drink 
—  money  back  guarantee.  469-8154. 


Able  typing  —  research  papers,  resumes, 
etc.  Student  rates.  790-3989. 


Need  typing  help?  Term  papers,  letters,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  typing.  Call  620-8237. 


TYPING  done  in  my  home.  Fast,  accurate 
and  reasonable.  Convenient  drop-off  and 
pick-up.  Contact  Jackie  after  4  p.m.  at  462- 
0031. 


MARKETING  COORDINATORS  NEEDED: 
Position  involves  marketing  and  promoting 
high  quality  ski  and  beach  trips  on  campus. 
Earn  commission  plus  FREE  TRAVEL.  Call 
Summit  Tours,  800-325-0439. 


Rider  wanted  one  way  or  round  trip  to 
COLORADO.  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  or 
Pueblo.  Economical  vehicle,  lots  of  room 
for  presents.  No  smoking.  Depart  early  Dec. 
23  for  approximately  1  week.  Call  963-5860 


ATTENTION  BEACH  LOVERS:  Marketing 
coordinators  needed  to  promote  high  quali¬ 
ty  ski  and  beach  trips  on  campus.  Earn  com¬ 
mission  plus  FREE  TRAVEL.  Call  Summit 
Tours,  800-325-0439 


German  music  from  the  Renaissance 
and  English  carols. 

Harold  Bauer  leads  the  Concert 
Choir  in  a  Christmas  concert  featuring 
holiday  music  from  around  the  world. 
The  choir  will  also  perform  “Reginas 
Coeli”  by  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
and  Charles  Bryan’s  “Textbook  Suite.” 

THE  LATTER  PIECE  is  composed 
of  four  pieces  that  encompass  four 
areas  of  learning.  They  are  titled 
“Arma  Virumque  Cano”  (Latin), 
“Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall” 
(Literature),  “The  Area  of  a  Regular 
Polygon”  (Geometry)  and  “These  are 
the  Times”  (American  History). 

The  performance  is  on  Sunday,  Dec. 
12  at  4  p.m. 

Kesselman  will  also  lead  the  Chamber 
Singers  at  they  sing  Madrigals  and 
music  of  the  Christmas  season  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  14  at  noon  and  8  p.m. 

The  Jazz  Ensemble  will  swing 
through  several  holiday  selections 
including  “Good  King  Wenceslos,” 
“Jingle  Bells,”  and  “The  Christmas 
Song.”  Various  contemporary  pieces 
such  as  “Dame”  and  “Love,  I  Never 
Had  it  So  Good”  are  also  on  the 
program.  The  Jazz  Ensemble  is  led  by 
Robert  Marshall  and  performs  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  16  at  8  p.m. 

All  performances  are  in  the  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Center  in  Building  M. 
Admission  to  the  concerts  is  free. 


The  Modest 
Professional 

Professional  typing 
at  a  reasonable  price 


PEGGY  DEMSKE  (312)  960-3463 


Professional  photography 

Models  —  Publicity  —  Portraits 
B/W  or  color 
Studio  or  outdoors 

980-1316 

after  5  p.m.  weekdays,  $10  discount 
anytime  weekends  with  ad 
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Happy  crowd 


DUPAGE  STUDENTS  DAN 

Feely,  Joe  Barry  and  Jeff  Sea¬ 
man  clown  for  camera  at 
recent  CD  basketball  game. 
Team  is  undefeated  this 
season,  with  several  more 
fans  attending  roundball  con¬ 
tests  this  year.  Chaps’  next 
home  contest  is  Dec.  7  ver¬ 
sus  conference  rival  Illinois 
Valley.  (Photo  by  Mike  John¬ 
son) 


Chaps  stuff  Turkey  Day  foes 


The  Chaparrals  annihilated  two  foes 
over  the  Thanksgiving  weekend,  Nov. 
26  and  27,  to  successfully  defend  their 
DuPage  Invitational  championship  and 
bring  their  record  to  5-0. 

First  to  be  blown  away,  by  a  95-73 
margin,  was  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Richland,  DuPage’s  opening  round 
opponent  on  Friday.  Then,  in  Satur¬ 
day’s  title  contest  against  Milwaukee 
Tech,  CD  rolled  to  a  17-0  lead  in  the 
first  five  minutes.  The  margin  mush¬ 
roomed  to  49-26  at  the  half  and  resulted 
in  an  85-64  Chaparrals’  conquest. 

“THE  FINAL  SCORES  could  have 
been  a  lot  worse,  since  our  starting  five 
barely  played  one  half  in  each  game,” 
noted  Coach  Don  Klaas. 

That  starting  quintet,  Scott  Wright  of 
Elmhurst,  Rick  Stumpe  of  Darien,  Jeff 
Kamisky  of  Wheaton,  and  Terry  Lee 
and  Michael  Watts  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  were  named  to  the  all-tournament 
team,  with  Stumpe  garnering  MVP 
honors  for  pouring  in  36  points  in  the 
two  games  combined,  despite  playing 
only  20  minutes  in  each  contest. 

“It  was  just  a  case  of  the  other 
tournament  teams  being  down  this 
year,  while  we  are  up,”  said  Klaas. 
“What  pleased  me  most  was  the  way 
our  starters  played  together  and  the 
way  our  entire  team  kept  up  its 
intensity,  despite  having  both  games 
won  by  the  half.  Plus,  our  second  line 
players  were  able  to  see  plently  of 
action.” 

In  the  championship  match,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Tech  (a  62-56  winner  over 
Waubonsee  College  on  Friday)  saw  its 
title  hopes  wiped  out  as  the  Chaparrals 
connected  on  their  first  six  field  goal 
attempts  to  grab  a  17-0  lead  with  15:10 
left  in  the  first  half.  Dominating 
underneath  the  basket,  Wright  scored 
16  of  his  game-high  20  points  in  the 
first  half  as  the  Chaps  took  a  49-26  lead 
into  the  locker  room. 

The  second  stanza  proved  no 
different  as  Klaas’  squad  outscored 
Miwaukee  26-13  during  the  first  nine 
minutes  to  widen  their  lead  to  75-39 
before  the  first  string  sat  down  for 
good. 

Offensive  leaders  for  the  Chaparrals 
besides  Wright  were  Stumpe  (16  points 


DUPAGE  FORWARD  SCOTT  Wright 
drives  to  basket  in  recent  roundball 
contest  versus  Wisconsin-Richland. 
Wright  tallied  14  points  in  match  and 
was  named  to  all-tournament  team 
after  end  of  two-game  series. 

and  7  rebounds),  Terry  Lee  (16  points). 
Bo  Ellis  of  Addison  (10  points,  8 
rebounds),  and  Kaminsky  (11  assists). 

For  the  contest,  the  Chaps  hit  on  40 
of  69  field  goal  attempts,  good  for  58 
percent,  compared  to  Milwaukee’s  27  of 
62  for  43  percent.  Tech  was  led  by 
guard  Michael  Bogan,  who  tallied  18 
and  was  the  lone  non-Chaparral  to  earn 
an  all-toumey  team  berth. 

In  Friday’s  opener  against  Richland 


(a  81-69  consolation  game  loser  to 
Waubonsee),  the  DuPagers  again  went 
ahead  early,  at  Stumpe  pumped  in  10 
points  in  the  first  four  minutes  as  the 
Chaps  bolted  to  a  24-7  lead.  Despite  the 
presence  of  6-10  center  Scott  Cooper, 
the  lead  grew  to  46-20  at  the  half.  At 
intermission,  Stumpe  had  already 
tallied  16,  while  Wright  shot  in  10. 
Cooper  also  had  10  points,  but  just  1 
rebound. 

WITH  LEE  POPPING  in  8  points 
during  the  first  five  minutes  of  the 
second  half,  the  Chaps’  bench  emptied 
with  the  lead  at  61-27.  Leaders  for  the 
DuPagers  were  Stumpe  (21  points), 
Wright  (14  points,  3  steals),  Lee  (13 
points,  8  rebounds),  and  Watts  (7 
points,  9  rebounds).  Chipping  in  eight 
points  apiece  were  Ellis  and  freshman 
guard  Michael  Sandifer  of  Bellwood. 
Cooper  finished  with  12  points  and  6 
rebounds. 


CD  Coach  Lori  Condie  plans  to 
unleash  a  potent  fast  break  attack 
during  the  1982-83  campaign.  But  the 
Lady  Chaparrals’  express  never  came 
untracked  Tuesday,  Nov.  23,  in  Malta, 
where  the  women  cagers  fell  to 
Kishwaukee  College  58-46  in  their 
season’s  opener. 

The  women  take  on  Illinois  Valley  in 
their  home  opener  Dec.  7  at  5:30  p.m. 

A  combination  of  early  foul  trouble 
and  a  tight  Kishwaukee  defense  proved 
lethal  to  the  Lady  Chaps,  who  were  led 
in  scoring  by  sophomores  Maggie 
Komel  of  Lombard  and  Marla  Holstad 
of  Glendale  Heights  with  16  points 
apiece. 

“IT  WAS  JUST  a  case  of  inexperi¬ 
ence  on  our  part,”  said  Condie.  “We’ve 
had  less  than  three  weeks  to  practice 
and  two  of  our  starters  have  just 
completed  their  seasons  on  the 
volleyball  team.  I  think  we  have  the 
talent  to  become  a  competitive  team, 
but  we  have  to  get  used  to  playing  as  a 
group.” 

The  Chaparrals  held  a  22-20  halftime 
lead  over  Kishwaukee,  but  found 
themselves  in  foul  trouble  with  5-3 
point  guard  Stacey  Karonis  of  Downers 
Grove  and  6-0  Chris  Pease  of  Elmhurst 
saddled  with  three  personal  fouls  each. 

“Early  foul  trouble  isn’t  uncommon, 
especially  in  an  opening  game,  but  I 
found  it  amazing  that  we  were  whistled 
for  24  team  fouls,  while  Kishwaukee 
was  called  for  just  15,”  said  Condie, 
who  added,  “The  number  of  fouls,  their 
defense,  and  the  officiating  hurt  our 
plans  to  fast  break.” 

KISHWAUKEE  DID  SOME  fast¬ 
breaking  of  its  own,  pulling  out  to  a 
10-point  lead  midway  in  the  second  half 


Field  goal  percentage  again  played  an 
important  part  in  the  game,  as  the 
Chaps  hit  better  than  54  percent  on  41 
of  75  shooting,  while  Richland  found 
the  range  on  just  27  of  65  shots  for  41 
percent. 

“We  played  well  in  both  games,  but 
things  get  a  whole  lot  tougher  down  the 
road,  starting  Thursday  at  Kankakee,” 
said  Klaas,  who  also  sees  Saturday’s 
contest  at  Elgin  as  another  crucial 
contest. 

Both  those  teams  will  be  rugged 
tests  for  us,”  said  Klaas.  “Now  we’ll 
find  out  just  how  good  we  are.  If  we  can 
get  by  those  games  in  good  shape,  we’ll 
be  ready  for  our  conference  opener 
against  Illinois  Valley.” 

Saturday’s  match  against  Elgin 
begins  at  7:30  p.m.  Illinois  Valley 
College  invaded  Glen  Ellyn  Tuesday, 
Dec.  7,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Chaps’ 
conference  opener. 


with  Karonis  and  Pease  both  riding  the 
bench.  Kishwaukee  was  led  in  scoring 
by  guard  Kathy  Johnson  (16  points) 
and  forward  Terry  Brown  (13). 

The  Lady  Chaps  never  drew  closer 
than  eight  points  over  the  last  10 
minutes  before  the  final  margin  swelled 
to  12.  “We  just  didn’t  have  the  timing 
or  composure  to  mount  a  comeback,” 
saitj  Condie,  who  believes  her  team  can 
make  the  big  jump  from  last  year’s 
8-15  campaign  to  an  above  .500  season 
this  year. 

“We  have  more  depth  up  front,  plus 
we  have  some  experienced  players.  We 
came  up  short  this  game  because  we 
lack  the  experience  of  playing  to¬ 
gether,”  said  Condie. 

Besides  the  5-7  Komel  and  the  5-6 
Holstad,  Condie  returns  an  additional 
starter  in  5-8  Sara  Thompson  of 
Elmhurst.  This  trio  will  be  boosted  by 
Pease,  5-7  Mary  Pat  Wallensack  of 
Warren ville  and  6-0  Donna  McGee,  who 
is  expected  to  be  available  for  the 
Lady  Chaps’  seventh  game,  against 
McHenry  College  on  Jan.  6.  Donna  is 
the  sister  of  Mike  McGee,  a  soph  on  the 
men’s  cage  squad. 

WALLENSACK  MOVED  INTO  a 
starting  forward  role  right  off  the 
volleyball  team,”  said  Condie,  who 
added,  “And  I  can  hardly  wait  until 
Donna  can  play;  she’ll  give  us  a  lot 
more  strength  underneath.” 

In  the  backcourt,  a  battle  for  the 
starting  point  guard  looms,  as  Karonis 
will  share  playing  time  with  5-6  Lisa 
Pischke  of  Lombard.  The  off-guard  role 
will  be  filled  by  5-7  Kim  Youngs  of 
Downers  Grove,  while  5-6  Christy 
Cutinell  of  Downers  Grove  will  see 
action  at  both  guard  and  forward. 
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Lady  Chaps  lose  opener 


Rain  fills  'A'  basement 


By  DAN  CASSIDY 

The  heavy  rains  of  December  2 
flooded  the  lower  labs  in  Building  A  as 
well  as  the  structure’s  boiler  room.  No 
estimate  of  the  damage  was  available  as 
the  Courier  went  to  press. 

Tom  Usry,  CD  chief  of  public  safety, 
commented  that  the  water  trouble 
occurred  when  the  pond  south  of 
Building  A  overflowed. 

“The  water  filled  the  rear  drive,” 
Usry  remarked,  “and  then  dumped  into 
Building  A.  It  came  into  the  welding 
lab  and  automotive  workshop  below  the 
first  floor  of  the  structure  and 
eventually  worked  its  way  to  the  boiler 
room  and  the  fan  room.” 

THE  CHIEF  INDICATED  that  the 
rainwater  was  confined  to  this  area 
and  did  not  get  into  the  rest  of  Building 
A. 

“We  were  doing  pumping  much  of 
Thursday  night,”  Usry  pointed  out. 
“There  was  quite  a  bit  of  water. 
However,  classes  were  held  on  schedule 
in  the  labs  on  Friday.” 

A  night  janitor  at  the  scene 
Thursday  night  remarked  that  12 
people  were  working  on  alleviating  the 
situation  in  the  basement  classrooms. 

“Several  of  the  workers,”  he  stated, 
“stayed  as  much  as  three  hours  over 
their  usual  quitting  time  to  help  dry  the 
building.” 

The  custodian  mentioned  that  the 
water  stopped  pouring  in  at  around 
3:30  a.m. 

“This  is  when  the  clean-up  began,” 
he  declared.  “The  operation  on  the 
whole  was  run  pretty  well  considering 
the  circumstances  involved.” 

The  custodian  pointed  out  that 
workmen  had  to  wear  plastic  bag-like 
devices  on  their  feet  to  keep  their  pedial 
extremities  dry  and  that  water  in  the 


sector  was  calf-high  in  some  areas. 

Some  500,000  gallons  entered  Build¬ 
ing  A  during  the  rainstorm,  although 
the  maintenance  man  noted  that  this 
figure  is  a  rough  guess. 

After  the  gully-washer  ended,  the 
overfilled  ponds  slowly  receded  to  their 
normal  size,  with  the  slightly  heavy 
Saturday  night  rains  not  endangering 
the  college. 

“About  two  years  ago,”  he  remem¬ 
bered,  “we  had  a  smaller  flood  with 
water  getting  into  the  south  end  of 
Building  A.  That  is  the  only  other 
water  trouble  I  can  remember,  though.” 

MANY  DEVICES  WERE  used  to 
pick  up  the  rampant  water  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  Building  A  as  dry  as 
possible. 

“Mainly  squeegees  were  used,”  the 
custodial  engineer  remarked.  “Many 
scrubbing  machines,  the  kind  that  suck 
up  water,  were  also  put  into  operation. 
Even  a  snowplow  was  used  to  move 
some  water  from  the  back  lot  of 
Building  A.” 

Other  areas  also  had  troubles  coping 
with  the  4  to  5-inch  rain  reported  to 
have  fallen  Thursday. 

“The  west  side  pond  overflowed  close 
to  Building  M,”  Usry  commented.  “It 
didn’t  reach  the  edifice,  though.  One  of 
our  ponds  on  the  east  campus 
overflowed  and  got  near  the  new  PE 
complex,  and  our  new  pond  went  over 
its  banks  and  spilled  onto  Park 
Boulevard,  causing  a  big  traffic 
problem  on  that  thoroughfare  for  a  few 
hours.” 

Usry  also  worried  about  how  much 
erosion  damage  was  done  to  the  new 
football  fields  because  of  the  weather. 

“How  much  did  we  lose,”  Usry 
stated.  That  is  the  big  question  now.” 


ABOVE:  POND  ON  west  side  of  campus  overflowed  because  of  heavy  rain 
on  Dec.  2.  Trees  and  benches  were  enveloped  by  advancing  water  but 
no  damage  occurred  to  Building  M.  BELOW:  GEESE  ENJOY  pool  of 
water  where  sidewalk  stood  before  last  week's  downpour  east  of  Building  M 


doing  well  after  transfer 


Alumni 

Bv  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

CD  students  are  successfully  trans¬ 
ferring  to  four-year  universities 
throughout  the  state,  according  to  a 
report  released  by  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Planning  here  at  the 
college. 

The  successf  ul  transfer  of  689  fall  ’79 
students  suggests  a  fulfillment  of  one  of 
CD’s  primary  objectives:  preparation 
of  students  for  transfer  to  senior 
colleges  and  universities  to  complete 
their  bachelor’s  degrees,  the  report 
noted. 

MOST  DUPAGE  SCHOLARS  - 
about  70  percent  —  switch  to  four-year 
schools  without  getting  a  degree  from 
this  school.  Some  26  percent  earn  their 
A. A.  or  A.S.  before  moving  on,  mostly 


in  business  and  liberal  arts,  with  just 
under  three  percent  going  onto  senior 
college  with  an  applied  science  or  a 
general  studies  degree. 

The  average  GPS  of  students  going 
on  was  over  a  “B,”  while  none  of  the 
transferees  had  under  a  “C”  average. 
Most  of  those  leaving  DuPage  had 
sophomore  or  junior  standing  at  their 
new  schools.  More  males  transferred 
than  females. 

The  favorite  places  to  go?  Although 
the  CD  students  surveyed  matriculated 
at  30  different  colleges  and  universities 
within  the  state,  the  most  popular 
choice  was  Northern  Illinois  University 
Rounding  out  the  top  five  were 
Southern  Illinois,  Illinois  State  and  the 


University  of  Illinois  —  Chicago  and 
Champaign. 

ONCE  ENROLLED  AT  a  four-year 
institution,  CD  scholars’  grade  points 
tend  to  drop  significantly.  This  is 
probably  due  to  “transfer  shock”  —  the 
adjustment  for  the  student  of  being 
away  from  home  and  at  a  new  school 
with  a  foreign  group  of  cohorts, 
according  to  the  report. 

After  the  initial  GPA  decline, 
however,  the  grade  point  then  tends  to 

rise  during  the  second  semester  away 
from  DuPage,  although  it  rests 
somewhere  below  the  original  CD  grade 
point. 

Former  CD  scholars  rank  slightly 


above  other  Illinois  community  college 
transferees  at  the  UI  in  Champaign  but 
slightly  behind  those  at  ISU,  EIU,  SIU 
and  NIU.  All  community  college 
transfers  have  lesser  grade  points  than 
native  four-year  school  populations  on 
the  average.  However,  the  mean  GPA 
of  ex-CD  scholars  is  well  above  the  “C” 
average  needed  to  maintain  good 
academic  standing. 

NOT  ALL  THE  figures  are  quite  this 
encouraging,  however.  Of  220  CD 
transfers  going  to  NIU  in  fall,  1976, 
only  53.4  percent  had  been  graduated 
by  spring,  1980.  Likewise,  at  the  UI, 
only  41  students  were  graduated  out  of 
193  who  had  enrolled  there  by  fall, 
1978. 

Since  many  DuPage  scholars  had  not 
received  their  associate  degree  before 
they  left  the  school,  it  is  suspected  that 
several  of  their  courses  weren’t 
accepted  for  credit.  “Transfer  shock,” 
financial  difficulties,  and  change  of 
major  once  at  the  four-year  schools  also 
could  add  up  to  the  longer  time  the 
transition  students  are  taking  to  be 
graduated  from  their  new  schools,  the 
report  suggested. 

As  a  result  of  these  figures,  the 
report  concluded  that  DuPage  offers  a 
wide  variety  of  programs  to  meet  the 
transferring  student’s  needs  and  objec¬ 
tives.  However,  graduation  from  CD 
needs  to  be  emphasized  so  that  time  is 
not  lost  having  to  make  up  credits  once 
at  the  destination  school.  Also,  advisers 
need  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  inform 
students  of  the  specific  requirements  of 
the  four-year  school  they  plan  to 
attend,  the  report  recommended. 


Mobility  Patterns  with  Pre  and  Post  Transfer  Grade  Point  Averages  of  Fall 
1979  Transfers  to  Illinois  4-Year  Colleges/Universities. 


Pre-transfer  Characteristics 


Transfer  Students 
Characteristic 


GPA 

NUMBER 

TOTAL 

689 

Sex 

Male 

_ 

359 

Female 

— 

330 

Degree  Status 

aa/as 

3.21 

184 

aas/ags 

2.27 

20 

Certificate 

_ 

No-degree 

3.25 

■18  b 

Average  GPA 

3.01 

PERCENT 

INSTITUTION 

Northern  IL  U 

52.1% 

SIU  (Carbondale) 

47.9% 

1 1  State  U 

26.7% 

2.9% 

— 

U  of  1  (Chicago) 

70.1% 

U  of  1  (Urbana) 

§ 

PRE 

TRANSFER 

GPA 

FALL 

GPA 

SPRING 

GPA 

202 

3.09 

2.70 

2.77 

70 

2.99 

2.69 

2.69 

78 

2.91 

2.46 

2.69 

71 

3.10 

2.88 

2.97 

59 

3.37 

2.76 

2.94 

Source:  College  of  DuPage  Office  of  Research  and  Planning  Transfer  Study.  September.  1982. 
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Visiting  scholars  to  focus  on  'ethnicity' 

17/Ml m  •nni n  ~l_  — 1  ]  -  - 


r  TIVOLI  THEATRE  T 

5021  Highland,  Downers  Grove 

(lust  north  ol  tho  Burlington  tracks  and  on*  block  aisl  ol  Mom) 

For  show  information  968  021 9 

YORK  THEATRE  ^ 

150  N.  York  Rd„  Elmhurst 

For  Show  Information  834-0675 

CURRENT  Ml 
CLEAN,  FRIEND 

DVIES  in  a 

ILY  THEATER 

$150 


All  Seats 
All  Times 


$J50 l$J50 


All  Seats 
All  Times 
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Four  visiting  scholars  and  profes¬ 
sionals  will  participate  in  a  course  and 
lecture  series  “Ethnicity  in  the  United 
States”  in  January  and  February.  Both 
the  course  (Humanities  190)  and  the 
lecture  series  are  sponsored  by  the 
Humanities  Division  Artist/Scholar-in- 
Residence  Program. 

Dulce  Mijeski,  co  instructor,  said  the 
program  is  designed  to  “increase  the 
international  and  intercultural  under¬ 
standing  of  all  participants,  whether 
they  be,  relatively  new  speakers  of 
Englisli  or  fourth-generation  Ameri¬ 
cans.” 


KEEP  ON  GOING! 

DuPage  credits  are  acceptable 

*  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Accounting 
Bachelor  of  Industrial  Engineering 
Technology 

Low  Tuition.  Veteran  approved. 
Financial  Aid  Available. 

Instructors  are  working  professionals 
who  practice  what  they  teach!  Smalt 
Classes.  Open  Registration.  Easy 
Enrollment.  Term  starts  January  10th. 

REGISTER  NOW 

316 N.  Michigan,  782-6730 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE  &  WALTON  DIVISION 


Buy  Back  Week 


December  13— 18 

Mon .— Thurs.:  8:30a.m.  to  7:00p.m. 

Fri .:  8:30to  3:30,  Sat.:  9:00to  12:00 

In  Addition,  All  Clothing  Will  Be  Discounted  10%!!! 


Material  for  the  Humanities  190 
course  will  be  provided  by  the  four 
guest  speakers,  whose  lectures  will  also 
be  open  to  the  public. 

On  Monday,  Jan.  17  at  2  p.m., 
Samuel  Mungo  of  Illinois  State 
University  will  discuss  “Experiential 
Aspects  of  Cross  Cultural  Communica¬ 
tion.”  Mungo  is  a  specialist  in  ethnic 
and  urban  education. 

On  Monday  Jan.  24,  Joseph  Fratta- 
rolli,  educational  specialist  for  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education,  will 
speak  on  “Multicultural  Education: 
Fad  or  Reality?”  Frattarolli  specializes 
in  urban  and  ethnic  education. 

On  Jan.  31,  Samuel  Betances, 
professor  .  at  Northeastern  University 
and  host  of  the  “Inside  Out”  program 
on  WMAQ-TV  in  Chicago,  will  talk  on 
-“Ethnic  Minorities  in  the  United 
States.” 

Public  lectures  will  conclude  on  Feb. 
7,  when  Frank  Voci  .of  the  Desegrega¬ 
tion  Assistance  Center  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  —  Milwaukee,  will 
discuss  “Cultural  Factors  Related  to 
Learning.”  Voci  will  also  focus  on 
recent  findings  in  brain  hemisphere 
dominance  and  their  implications  for 
education  in  the  80s  and  90s. 

Each  lecture  will  be  open  to  faculty, 
staff  and  students  and  will  be  held  on 
Monday  afternoons  from  2  to  4  p.m. 

More  information  is  available  from 
the  Humanities  office,  exts.  2047-48. 


Hqpkido  offered 


Hapkido  (PE159G)  —  a  Korean 
martial  art  that  involves  defensive 
techniques,  requires  little  physical 
strength  and  results  in  no  injury  to  the 
victim,  will  be  offered  next  quarter  on 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays  from  1  to 
1:50  p.m. 

Instructor  William  Scott  Kifer  has  a 
third-degree  black  belt  in  hapkido,  a 
first-degree  black  belt  in  judo  and  19 
years  of  martial  arts  experience. 


The  Modest 
Professional 

Professional  typing 
at  a  reasonable  price 

PEGGY  DEMSKE  (312)  960-3463 


-.  jj*  Jj 


And  a  lot  of  fascinating  things  in  between. 


Pascal  Calculator  1642 


99 


The  IBM  Personal  Computer  1982 

See  “Calculating  to  Computing. . . 
the  Dawn  of  the  Information  Age 

From  early  calculators  to  todays  leading  edge  technology, 

•  you’ll  see  the  machines  that  launched  the  information  age. 
And  you  can  solve  complicated  problems  yourself  at  the 
keyboard  of  todays  computers.  Enter  the  exciting  world  of 
calculating  to  computing. 

Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  ~~E3~El= 

Free.  Mon-Fri  9:30-4.  Sat-Sun  9:30-5:30.  ==r£:s 
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Foreign  students  form  new  group 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 

A  new  organization  is  forming  on  the 
CD  campus  —  the  International 
Students’  Association. 

Several  CD  students  have  been 
involved  in  establishing  the  new 
group,  whose  purpose,  according  to  its 
first  president  Sung  Jim  Kim,  is  to 
“promote  mutual  understanding  and 
cohesiveness  between  the  foreign 
students  and  the  CD  community.” 

He  emphasized  that  the  association  is 
not  only  for  foreigners,  but  is  open  to 
all  CD  students. 

A  number  of  the  association’s  new 
members  agreed  to  discuss  with  the 
Courier  some  of  their  views  regarding 
their  homelands  and  their  new  lives 
here  in  America. 

Fiercely  anti-communist 

Seung-ho  Ko,  one  of  the  group’s 
vice-presidents,  was  raised,  like  presi¬ 
dent  Kim,  in  South  Korea  where  as  a 
young  student  he  was  taught  to  be 
fiercely  anti-communist  and  staunchly 
pro-democratic.  When  Ko  came  to  the 
United  States,  he  found  high-school  life 
to  be  difficult  because  he  had  to  learn  to 
speak  English.  When  Ko  began  his 
coursework  at  CD,  he  discovered  that 
he  liked  the  more  mature  setting  that 
college  life  afforded  him  in  contrast  to 
his  high-school  days  here. 

Discussing  the  differences  between 
education  here  and  in  Korea,  the  two 
Asian- Americans  noted  that  in  Korea, 
career  choices  are  limited  due  to  the 
great  amount  of  competition  between 
students  for  high  grades.  Education  in 
Korea  is  not  free,  and  the  only  financial 
aid  available  to  students  are  the  very 
few  academic  scholarships  awarded  to 
the  brightest  scholars.  If  a  student  is 
unable  to  afford  an  education,  his  only 


future  job  prospect  may  be  as  a  laborer 
at  wages  of  as  little  as  $1  an  hour.  This 
situation  helps  to  foster  a  society  where 
the  differences  between  the  “haves” 
and  “have-nots”  is  very  acute. 

Learning  English  early 

Syrian-born  Jamil  Hajjar,  by  con¬ 
trast,  had  no  communication  difficulty 
when  he  came  to  the  United  States  3 
years  ago  because  he  had  been  taught 
English  at  an  early  age.  In  Syria, 
education  through  college  is  virtually 
free  but  very  demanding.  An  indivi¬ 
dual’s  career  prospects  are  determined 
mainly  by  how  well  he  does  in  his 
various  classes. 

Hajjar  explained  that  in  Syria,  family 
unity  is  very  strong,  and  the  people  are 
taught  to  have  great  respect  for  the 
land.  He  emphasized  that  the  quarrel 
which  has  erupted  between  the  Arab 
nations  and  Israel  is  not  due  to 
religious  difficulties,  but  is  instead  a 
result  of  the  Arabs’  feeling  that  the 
land  of  Israel  is  rightfully  Arab  land. 
Hajjar  hopes  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviets  will  find  a  peaceful  way 
out  of  their  current  differences  so  that 
they  can  use  their  vast  financial 
resources  to  improve  life  for  those 
people  who  are  suffering  in  other  lands 
rather  than  building  so  many  danger¬ 
ous  weapons. 

Native  of  Nagaland 

David  Jamir  is  a  native  of  Nagaland, 
a  small  Asian  nation  nestled  between 
the  northern  border  of  Burma  and  the 
western  frontier  of  India.  He  learned 
English  at  an  early  age  in  a  country 
where  English  is  the  official  language, 
and  Christianity  the  most  prevalent 
religion.  Jamir  told  of  how  American 
missionaries  went  to  Nagaland  in  1872 
to  evangelize  the  inhabitants,  and 


through  their  work  the  ruling  chiefs 
were  converted  to  Christianity  and 
proclaimed  it  the  official  religion. 

Jamir  served  for  two  years  as  a 
Baptist  evangelist,  traveling  to  Hime- 
layan  villages  in  the  neighboring 


countries  of  Nepal,  Bhutan  and  Sikkim, 
where  Christianity  is  forbidden  and  the 
penalties  for  preaching  it  can  be  severe. 

Jamir  hopes  to  earn  a  master’s 
degree  in  religious  philosophy  here 
before  going  abroad  to  teach. 


SINGING  STAR  GREGG  Allman  performs  his  brand  of  southern  rock  at 
recent  concert  in  CD’s  campus  center  in  Building  K.  Some  280  people 
paid  to  see  show,  with  tickets  costing  $9  or  $10  each. 


★  THE  WHO  ★ 

SPECIAL  GUEST  -  THE  CLASH 
OCT.  -  DEC.  -  1982 
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SPRINGSTEEN 

BARRY  MAN IL0W 

BOB  SEGER 

STEVIE  NICKS 

BILLY  SQUIER 

NEIL  DIAMOND 

PAT  BENATAR 

TOM  PETTY 

DAN  F0GELBERG 

LUTHOR  VANDROSS 

JACKSON  BROWNE 

CROSBY, STILLS, NASH 

NEIL  YOUNG 

GENESIS 

GEORGE  HARRISON 

POLICE 

ROBERT  PLANT 

FLEETWOOD  MAC 

MEN  AT  WORK 

J.  GEILS/M0TELS 

ERIC  CLAPTON 

DAVID  BOWIE 

teposits  He  now  bem|  accepted  toe  cot 

tcetis  In  1982-13  All  concerts  are  subject  t 
ALL  DEPOSITS  FULLY  REFUNDABLE 

o  chance  or  cancellation  without  notice 

*  FOR  ADVANCE  TICKET  RESERVATIONS-CALL  201-461-5650,  Or  ★ 

Write  For  Advance  Tour  Schedules,  Dates,  Locations.  Send  Self  Addressed 
Stamped  Envelope  Plus  2.00  For  Handeling. 

•<•0  CREOLE  •  WILLIE  NELSON  •  JOHN  COUGAR  •  TOM  PETTY  •  RUSH 

DKfNNY  LOGGINS  •  DIRE  STRAITS  •  MARSHALL  CRENSHAW  •  PRINCE 
BILLY  SQUIRE  •  ASIA  •  EDDIE  MONEY  •  HALL  &  OATES  •  JOE  JACKSON 
FLOCK  OF  SEAGULLS  •  STRAY  CATS  •  JOURNEY  •  SUPERTRAMP 
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Write  for  concert  info,  dates  &  locations  Send  $2.00  plus  SASE 
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Seek  names 

The  college  is  inviting  student  input 
into  deciding  names  for  the  Student 
Resources  Center,  Physical  Education 
Building,  Fine  Arts  Center,  Buildings 
A,  J,  K,  L,  M,  the  new  athletic  fields 
and  two  marshes. 

A  building  identification  committee, 
chaired  by  Associate  Dean  Duane  Ross, 
has  been  organized  at  the  college.  The 
committee  includes  one  representative 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  two 
each  from  the  administration,  the 
faculty,  the  classified  staff,  the  student 
body  and  the  alumni. 

The  Student  Resources  Center  will 
contain  the  library,  administrative 
offices,  Student  Activities,  cafeteria 
and  board  room.  Buildings  J,  K,  L  and 
M  are  on  the  west  campus  and  their 
future  use  has  not  been  determined. 

Suggestions  should  fall  within  the 
following  categories: 

•  Personal  names:  someone  signifi¬ 
cant  to  the  college  community,  or  the 
state. 

•  Places:  the  name  of  a  geographical 


for  buildings 

or  political  area  within  the  college 
district. 

•  Function:  a  name  that  would 
dentify  the  primary  function  or 
activities  within  a  building.  This  could 
also  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  place 
or  personal  name. 

Names  should  be  consistent  and 
remain  in  a  single  category  or  theme. 
Entrants  might  also  submit  a  brief 
rationale  for  their  selections.  They  may 
also  suggest  names  for  only  one  or  twr 
buildings  rather  than  include  all  th> 
structures  and  areas. 

In  the  future,  names  may  be  given  to 
the  library,  the  auditorium  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Center  and  the  new  bookstore 
being  constructed  in  Building  A. 

The  committee’s  final  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  be  submitted  by  the  president 
of  the  college  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  approval. 

All  suggestions  should  be  sent  to 
Duane  Ross,  College  of  DuPage,  22nd 
Street  and  Lambert  Road,  Glen  Ellyn, 
IL  60137. 


MAP  SHOWS  CD  buildings  and  areas  to  be  named.  They  are  1,  Building  A; 
2,  Student  Resources  Center;  3,  Physical  Education  and  Community 
Recreational  Center;  4,  Arts  Center;  5,  athletic  field;  6  and  7,  marshes;  and 
8,  9,  10  and  1 1 ,  Buildings  M,  J,  K  and  L,  respectively,  on  west  campus. 
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Executive  sessions  deny 
students'  right  to  know 

By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 

As  elected  representatives  of  the  student  body,  Student  Government 
members  have  an  obligation  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  CD  students.  The 
student  body  also  has  the  right  to  know  if  their  representatives  are  carrying  out 
their  wishes  through  legislative  actions.  As  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  student 
body,  the  Courier  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  process  of  ensuring  that 
the  students  are  kept  informed  of  their  representatives’  actions.  When  the 
Courier  is  barred  from  proceedings,  the  students’  right  to  know  is  therefore 
usurped. 

During  two  recent  meetings,  SG  members  called  for  special  “executive 
sessions”  to  discuss  resignation  threats  made  by  two  different  directors.  When 
these  closed  sessions  were  initiated,  all  those  present  at  the  meetings  who  were 
not  regular  voting  members  of  SG  were  asked  to  leave.  Barred  from  the 
proceedings  were  the  SG  president  and  vice-president,  all  faculty  and  staff 
personnel,  and  any  students  who  were  in  attendance  whether  for  business 
purposes  or  as  observers  -  including  the  Courier  representative.  In  neither  case 
was  an  executive  session  justified. 

While  some  SG  members  expressed  concern  that  the  discussion  about  the 
resignation  threats  might  be  too  personal  in  nature  for  public  consumption,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that,  as  elected  officials,  SG  members  have  agreed  to 
place  themselves  under  public  scrutiny.  If  personal  animosity  or  individual 
incompetence  are  obstructing  the  smooth  flow  of  the  legislative  process  (as  were 
alleged  in  these  cases),  it  is  the  students’  interests  which  are  being 
compromised  as  they  certainly  have  the  right  to  know  about  it. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  issue  is  the  absence  of  any  mention  in  the 
SG  by-laws  about  executive  session— what  they  are,  when  they  can  be  invoked 
and  for  what  purpose,  or  who  can  attend  them.  All  that  exists  is  an 
“understanding”  that  such  sessions  can  be  called  to  discuss  law  suits  or 
personnel  problems.  In  its  currently  loose,  undefined  status,  the  privilege  of 
executive  session  is  subject  to  great  abuse. 

It  would  therefore  be  wise  for  SG  to  establish  just  exactly  what  executive 
sessions  are  and  to  formulate  proper  procedures  for  their  implementation.  In 
this  process,  SG  must  be  prepared  to  justify  on  unshakeable  grounds  any 
statute  which  undermines  the  students'  right  to  know. 

If  in  considering  the  calling  of  an  executive  session  during  a  meeting,  it 
comes  down  to  a  question  of  the  right  of  an  SG  member’s  privacy  versus  the 
students’  right  to  know,  the  latter  right— almost  without  exception— must  take 
precedence. 

When  an  individual,  by  his  own  choice,  enters  into  the  public  domain,  he 
must  be  ready  and  willing  to  allow  his  public  actions  to  be  subject  to  critical 
examination.  It  is  the  Courier’s  duty  to  exercise  this  examination  function  here 
on  the  CD  campus. 

The  powers  which  belong  to  Student  Government  are  republican  powers  — 
granted  by  the  students  who  vote.  The  ability  to  prevent  them  from  knowing 
about  their  representatives'  actions  is  not  a  power  which  SG  can  rightfully 
claim. 

Commentary 


A  quick  look  backward 


The  CD  Board  of  Trustees  voted  late 
in  the  fall  quarter  of  1967  to  double  the 
professional  staff  at  the  college  for  the 
1968-69  year.  Its  first  year,  CD  had  87 
staff  members. 

“Mistletoe  Magic”  was  the  theme  of 
the  CD  Christmas  semi-formal  dance  at 
the  Holiday  Inn,  Glen  Ellyn  in  Dec. 
1968.  Tickets  to  the  event  were  $3  a 
couple. 

Stereo  tapes  and  players  were  the  big 
hits  among  thieves  on  the  CD  campus 
in  early  Dec.,  1969.  The  campus 
security  chief  reported  that  these  led 
the  list  of  items  stolen  from  cars  parked 
in  the  college  lots. 

A  public  hearing  on  cluster  reorgani¬ 
zation  at  the  college  was  held  on  Dec.  5, 
1970.  This  was  the  start  of  the  cluster 
system  at  CD  which  later  was 


abandoned  in  favor  of  the  present 
organization.  Preliminary  plans  were 
also  under  way  for  the  college 
greenhouse. 

A  hand-operated  stoplight  was 
installed  at  the  spot  where  students 
crossed  Lambert  Road  near  the 
Building  M  lots  in  Dec.,  1971. 

A  former  CD  student  actively 
involved  in  a  fund  drive  to  raise  money 
for  the  Illinois  Training  School  for  Boys 
in  St.  Charles  during  the  Christmas 
season  of  1972  volunteered  to  have  his 
head  shaved  if  he  could  raise  $50  for  the 
project.  More  than  that  amount  was 
realized  but  no  student  would  step 
forward  to  cut  the  young  man’s  hair. 

CD  student  John  Belushi  worked  the 
Christmas  holiday  in  1973  as  the 
legendary  jolly  old  St.  Nick. 


He  calls 


for  return  to  nature 


_ By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN  _ 

Natives  of  this  county  can  marvel  at  the  rapid  growth  of  new  College  of 
DuPage  buildings  where  only  a  dirt  Lambert  Road  once  existed.  CD  symbolizes 
progress  and  development  in  a  proud,  fashionable  community.  Unfortunately,  it 
also  represents  the  violation  of  wild  game  and  grassland. 

My  comments  do  not  apply  to  current  construction  areas,  but  to  permanent 
CD  territory,  where  lifeless  soil  and  characterless  sod  replace  a  prairie  once 
teeming  with  animals  and  flowers. 

WE  CANNOT  GO  back  —  we  are  a  progressive  people.  We  can,  however, 
take  steps  so  that  we  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  bird,  a  couple  of  groundhogs, 
or  a  patch  of  daisies  come  spring.  Let’s  start  on  the  west  end. 

Nothing  architecturally  redeeming  can  be  said  for  the  bookstore,  gymnasium 
or  buildings  J,  K  and  M,  at  least  from  looking  at  them  on  the  outside. 
Inexpensive,  easy-to-care-for  ivy  or  vines  could  be  planted  alongside  of  the 
aluminum  structures.  A  more  collegiate  setting,  along  with  some  interesting 
colors  and  a  bird’s  nest  or  two,  might  result. 

Honeysuckle  bushes  (which  grow  and  spread  like  weeds)  could  cut  down  wind 
and  provide  a  more  aesthetic  border  than  the  chain  link  around  the  football 
stadium.  A  small  orchard,  and  a  few  more  tree-lined  sidewalks  could  aid  the 
coursework  as  well  as  please  the  visuals  of  our  biology  and  ecology  students. 

ON  THE  EAST  side  of  campus,  lack  of  space  prohibits  trees  from  dotting 
CD  parking  lots  as  they  do  in  nearby  shopping  centers.  However,  the  hills  of 
sod  between  and  surrounding  such  facilities  could  be  complemented  with 
various  plantings,  making  the  trek  to  Building  A  a  little  more  interesting. 


Our  campus  boasts  two  marsh  preserves  out  of  seven  lakes,  but  a  prairie 
restoration  area,  better  representing  DuPage  county  heritage,  is  nonexistant. 
Perhaps  a  track  of  the  seldom  used  land  on  the  east  side,  bordering  the  Foxcroft 
subdivision  on  the  south,  could  be  turned  into  such  a  project. 

College  of  DuPage  is  a  vital  sign  of  growth  and  prosperity  in  DuPage  county. 
Upon  completion  of  its  new  buildings,  CD’s  facilities  will  rival  those  of  every 
college  and  university  in  the  state,  and  perhaps  the  nation.  Let’s  combine  our 
modern-day  growth  with  the  timeless  growth  of  nature.  Preserve  all  the 
resources  DuPage  county  has  to  offer. 


Letters  policy 

The  Courier  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  Reactions  from 
]  students,  staff  and  community  can  be  valuable  as  a  megaphone  for 
|  student  interests,  providing  new  ideas  and  keeping  staff  members 
on  their  toes. 

Letters,  which  should  not  exceed  200  words,  should  be  typed, 
double-spaced.  They  may  be  dropped  off  or  sent  to  the  Courier 
Barn,  the  white  structure  on  the  hill  immediately  east  of  Building 
J,  10 days  prior  to  publication. 

Letters  will  be  edited  only  for  style  and  grammar,  but  may  be 
reduced  because  of  space  limitations 


Opinions  expressed  in  the  Courier  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage 

The  Courier  is  a  member  of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Association, 
the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and  the  Illinois  Community  College  Journalism 
Association 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  the  College  of  DuPage  Editorial  offices 
are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg 
Telephone  858-2800,  ext  2379or  2113 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  re¬ 
quest  Deadline  for  ads  is  one  week  prior 
to  publication  5  p.m  the  preceding  Friday 
for  routine  announcements 

The  college  is  located  at  Lambert  Road 
and  22nd  Street,  Glen  Ellyn,  IL  60137 
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“Literature  is  no  one’s  private  ground;  literature  is  common 
ground.  Let  us  trespass  freely  and  fearlessly  and  find  our 
own  way  for  ourselves.  It  is  thus  that  English  literature  will 
survive  if  commoners  and  outsiders  like  ourselves  make  that 
country  our  own  country,  if  we  teach  ourselves  how  to  read 
and  how  to  write  to  preserve,  and  how  to  create.” 

—  Virginia  Woolf 

With  this  issue,  Prarie  Light  Review  begins  its  second  year 
of  publication.  Because  of  the  enthusiasm  and  dedication  of 
new  and  returning  staff,  Mary  Ryder-Swanson,  Edward  Hap- 
pel,  Dean  Monti,  Scott  Tomkowiak,  David  Osterwind  and 
Allan  Carter,  Faculty  Adviser,  the  publication  is  constantly 
improving.  Its  future  is  exciting.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
events  sponsored  by  Prairie  Light  Review.  For  instance, 
there  will  be  a  poetry  reading  broadcast  on  the  College  of 
DuPage  radio  station  WDCB  and  a  creative  writing  contest 
for  young  people. 

I  encourage  you  to  join  us  in  reading,  writing,  preserving 
and  creating.  Register  for  Journalism  210  or  submit  your 
creative  works  for  consideration. 

Enjoy! 

Kim  Kyp 


Robert  J.  Briskey 


Prairie  Light  Review— Page  3 


Venus  Remembered  Robert  j.  Briskey 


Bright  Venus  and  the  Crescent  Moon 
were  never  meant  to  meet, 
but  each  would  bask  in  the  other’s  light 
until  their  dawn  retreat. 


What  would  you  Do? 


If  I  gave  you  a 
mountain,  would  you  build 
on  the  top 

Our  own  little  house 
with  out  own  little  crop 

If  I  gave  you 
a  tree  with  the  arms 
out  far 

would  you  help 
it  grow  to  touch  a  star 

If  I  gave  you 
a  cloud,  to  see  in  the  sky 

would  you  keep 
it  still  or  watch  it  float  by 

If  I  gave  you 

myself,  would  you  come  and 
see 

What  I  can  do 

Who  I  can  be 


And  so  it  is  with  you  and  me,  who  come  so  close  but  never 
touch, 

while  eyes  and  manner  plainly  speak  — 
we’re  guarded  lest  they  say  too  much. 

The  love  and  warmth  you  offered 
were  more  than  I  could  bear, 
for  you  were  never  free  to  give, 
nor  was  I  free  to  care. 

So  with  the  coming  of  the  dawn 
I  was  preparing  to  flee, 
not  knowning  your  brightness  had  faded 
and  you  had  already  left  me. 

To  Loom  A  Thought 

Jan  Kaminski 


fine  woven 

like  tweed  of  the  highest  quality 
independently  created. . . 

yet  meshed  to  produce 
a  detailed  set  of  intricate  expectations. 
One  strand  like  another 
at  a  distance. . . 
upon  closer  inspection 
each  warp  and  woof  being  coarse, 
undisiplined, 
irregular  — 
b  u  ild  me 

it  cries. . . 

into  something  of  perfection. 


Loren  McCarthy 


Tom  Catalano 


Page  Prairie  Light  Review 


Haven’t  Found  It  Yet 


The  Doctor 


When  I  remember  Edward  sick  in  bed, 

I  hear  our  mother  shouting  in  anger. 

“The  doctor’s  seven  minutes  late!”  she  said. 

I  saw  the  doctor  come  in,  no  stranger 
To  our  household.  Another  dinner  cold 
Lost  its  warmth  on  his  table.  No  sleep 
He  took  that  night  until  he  could  unfold 
The  regimen  for  Edward’s  burden  deep. 

How  I  envied  the  doctor’s  healing  hands. 

His  art  expels  disease  and  renders  whole 
Our  stricken  bodies  sore  as  he  stands 
Between  God  and  Man.  Can  he  cure  our  soul? 

I  wish  I  could  reach  his  medicine  shelf. 

And  find  the  proper  drug  to  cure  myself. 


Francis  Patrick  Murphy 


Writers’  Workshop 
or 

A  Poem  By  The  Non-Poet  In  Class 


Anything  before  me  just  didn’t  exist 
and  after,  what  I  leave  behind; 
a  mark  or  a  shell  or  a  rippleless  pool, 
is  whatever  I  finally  decide. 

Thoughtless  endeavors  and  hopeless  whims 
are  the  lesson  we  all  learn  in  school, 
and  the  person  who  thinks  they  are  all  they  can  be 
is  a  lackluster  shortsighted  fool 

Age  is  a  number,  such  meaningless  wealth; 
a  harbor  for  ships  still  unmade, 
painless  adventure  for  riskless  sport, 
and  undealt  hands  never  played. 

I  gather  my  numbers  and  lay  down  my  hdnd 

I  ve  so  little  to  show  for  the  years 

but  deep  in  my  soul  is  a  yearning  unearned 

—  just  one  more  prevailing  fear. 

He  who’s  at  one  with  is  intermost  thoughts 

lay  down  all  the  rules  of  the  game, 

but  he  who  has  not  reached  into  himself 

—  the  game  has  yet  to  be  played. 

I  step  through  a  frame  of  pictureless  glass 
it’s  a  face  in  reverse  that  I  see; 
he  stares  at  my  eyes  with  knowing  surprise 
and  I  stare  back  at  him  who  is  me. 

If  it  s  a  staredown  that  you  want  from  me 

then  it  s  a  staredown  you’re  gonna  get 

cuz  if  you  can  t  stand  to  look  in  the  mirror,  man 

—  you  just  haven’t  found  it  yet. 


For  weeks  I’ve  sat  and  listened 
To  the  poems  being  read. 

I’ve  even  made  some  comments, 

Some  better  left  unsaid. 

For  I'm  sure  they’ve  shown  my  ignorance 
And  shallowness  of  mind 
By  missing  the  true  quality 
Of  the  ones  that  haven’t  rhymed. 

And  lately  there’ve  been  moments 
When  I  think  I  almost  see 
The  elusive  wisps  of  meaning 
Behind  the  imagery. 

I’ve  learned  to  try  and  feel 
The  words,  and  not  the  pace. 

It  adds  a  new  dimension 
Of  freedom,  open  space. 

And  so  I’m  going  to  try  it 
And  in  the  weeks  to  come, 

I  hope  my  poems  will  lose  this  damned 
Da  DUM,  de  DUM,  de  Dum! 


Patricia  R.  Wolff 


Tom  Catalano 
Chris  Catalano 


Joe  Oliver 
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Joe  Oliver 


Reflections  On  The  Plains  Of  North 
Dakota  and  North-Eastern  Montana 


Forlorn,  yet  brave, 
immense  and  there. 

Space. .  .no  people, 
waving  grass, 
open,  vast. 

Sage  and  brush 
fringing 

faded  green, 
so  dry,  so  dry. 

Shacks  set  low 

'gainst  wind  and  snow, 
sun  and  storm. 

Brave  souls, 

once  within  shack, 
now  gray 

and  tumbled, 
from  earth 

wrung  crops, 
from  grass 
fed  herd, 

survived  a  while, 

strove  in  the  vastness. . . 

FREE! 


Joe  Oliver 


Fran  Mittlefehldt 


The  Record 

Let  the  great  disk  sing  forever 

Down  the  spinning  grooves  of  matter 

Amplifiers  in  the  mind  hear  more  then  actions/pattems 

And  we  respond  to  these  whispered  secrets 

Hearing  our  illusions 


Marie  Ford 


Joe  Oliver 
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On  Reaching  Profundity 

By  D.  Randall  Olson 

I  was  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table,  pen  in  hand,  trying  to 
think  of  something  to  write.  I  had  begun  jotting  down  some 
fragmented  thoughts  several  times,  but  each  effort  had  been 
only  a  feeble  try  at  saying  something  of  meaning.  I  wanted  to 
reach  profundity,  and  felt  very  near  to  it  in  fact;  but  for  the 
moment,  anyway,  it  seemed  just  beyond  my  grasp. 

I  soon  found  myself  staring  out  the  window  into  the  wintry 
cold.  Perhaps  I  could  write  about  the  November  scene  I  was 
viewing.  There  were  certainly  enough  backyard  objects  to 
observe,  to  ponder,  to  illustrate  with  appropriate  descrip- 
tives:  a  mighty  but  barren  oak;  two  unclothed  apple  trees;  the 
frozen  white  carpet  of  snow;  the  meager  birdfeeder  looking 
very  much  out  of  place  in  the  otherwise  natural  environment; 
and  the  dull-grey  sky.  But  the  scene  was  anything  but  inspir¬ 
ing,  and  I  turned  my  attention  elsewhere. 

An  old  magazine  lying  on  the  table  in  front  of  me  caught  my 
searching  eye.  A  bright  red  band  slicing  diagonally  across  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  cover  boldly  stated,  “China’s 
Vietnam  Gamble.”  This  reminder  of  past  international  hostili¬ 
ties  covered  a  portion  of  the  magazine’s  title,  NEWSWEEK. 

printed  on  the  cover  was  a  photograph  of  a  young  Chinese 
soldier,  pictured  from  the  knees  up.  His  uniform  consisted  of 
a  Mao  jacket,  heavy  pants  and  cap  and  was  dead  drab-green 
in  color.  In  his  arms  he  held  a  bayonet  rifle,  which  he  was 
pointing  directly  at  the  viewer. 

His  stance  was  one  of  firmness,  readiness,  and  apparent 
fearlessness  as  he  was  preparing  to  thrust  his  weapon  toward 
his  adversary.  But  his  foe  was  only  imaginary;  he  had  been 
part  of  a  Chinese  unit  which  had  been  photographed  while  on 
a  training  exercise. 

Nonetheless,  the  image  of  this  young  soldier  was  making  a 
definite  impression  on  me.  As  I  sat  looking  at  the  picture,  I 
couldn’t  help  but  wonder  who  he  really  was.  What  kind  of 
man  was  behind  this  military  facade  he  was  so  valiantly  try¬ 
ing  to  show  forth?  What  were  some  of  the  thoughts  going 
through  his  mind  as  he  acted  out  this  temporary  role  of 
assault-trooper? 

I  could  only  speculate,  but  perhaps  he  had  come  to  the 
army  from  a  rural  area  —  perhaps  he  was  a  young  rice 
farmer.  Or  maybe  he  had  come  from  a  city  where  he  spent  his 
workdays  assembling  bicycles  for  the  urban  masses.  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  him,  to  ask  him  these  things  myself.  I  wanted  to 
know  why  he  was  in  the  army  —  whether  he  was  a  draftee  or 
a  professional  soldier.  And  if  he  was  a  conscript,  what  did  he 
really  think  of  being  trained  to  fight  for  his  country  and 
defend  its  political  ideology?  Was  he  a  true  patriot,  inflamed 
with  the  zeal  of  the  revolution?  Or  was  his  chief  concern  this 
year’s  rice  crop,  or  the  latest  handlebar  production  quotas? 

Did  he  agree  with  his  superiors  that  it  was  now  time  to 
teach  the  obnoxious  Vietnamese  a  military  lesson?  Or  was  he 
disappointed  that  the  new  army  alert  status  meant  no  more 
weekend  walks  in  the  park  with  is  young  fiancee?  And  after  I 
had  wondered  about  all  these  questions,  I  realized  that  I  had 
not  yet  considered  the  most  important  queries  of  all.  I  wanted 
to  ask  him  if  he  felt  comfortable  being  a  soldier.  I  wanted  to 
ask  him  if  he  was  really  a  fighting  man  at  heart.  And  I  most 
wanted  to  ask  him  if  he  hated  the  thought  of  wars  and  killing 
as  much  as  I  did. 


It  seemed  very  unnatural  to  me  that  my  young  friend  was 
exhibiting  a  facial  expression  so  cold,  so  angry,  so  provaca- 
tive.  Was  this  his  normal  state,  or  was  he  being  taught  by  the 
teacers  of  war  to  subdue  his  more  civilized  nature  and  play 
the  role  of  a  murderous  animal?  The  more  I  looked  upon  this 
young  man,  the  more  I  felt  that  the  real  man  that  he  was,  was 
far  different  than  this  picture  of  him  so  sensationally  present¬ 
ed  to  me  by  this  magazine.  And  suddenly  it  struck  me  how  in¬ 
congruous  this  young  Chinaman  and  war  really  were.  I 
couldn’t  help  but  feel  a  sense  of  defiance  at  this  brash  attempt 
by  the  teachers  of  the  war  to  convince  me  that  this  was  my 
enemy.  For  despite  appearances  to  the  contrary,  I  knew  that 
this  was  a  man  far  different  from  this  alarming  photo-image 
of  him. 

The  teachers  of  war  would  have  us  believe  that  our  enemy 
’s  some  man  who  is  swayed  by  a  wierd  ideology  and  dead-set 
on  converting  the  rest  of  the  world  to  his  point  of  view.  And 
because  his  ideology  is  wrong,  he  must  be  considered  our 
enemy.  His  ideological  mistake  constitutes  justification  for 
ending  his  life.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  teachers  of  war. 
But  is  this  so? 

What,  I  asked  myself,  was  the  real  enemy  here?  Was  my 
enemy  a  geographically  and  ideologically  foreign  man,  like 
this  young  Chinese  conscript?  Or  was  my  enemy,  our  enemy, 
the  nature  of  man  so  willing  to  make  enemies?  —  the  nature 
of  man  so  willing  to  fight  wars?  —  the  nature  of  man  so  love¬ 
less  that  it  would  attempt  to  rob  another  of  his  most  precious 
possession  —  life  itself?  The  real  question  to  be  considered 
here  was  not  which  ideological  side  we  were  on.  The  real 
q  lestion  was  which  side  of  man  were  we  on? 

Not  I  really  wanted  to  meet  my  newfound  Chinese  friend.  I 
wanted  to  reach  out  and  clasp  his  strong  hand  to  demonstrate 
to  him  what  side  of  man  I  was  on.  t  wanted  to  prove  to  him 
through  the  example  of  my  friendship  that  all  that  he  had 
learned  from  the  teachers  of  war  was  wrong.  I  wanted  to 
have  a  long  talk  with  him  about  life.  I  wanted  to  meet  his 
fiancee,  to  share  in  the  joy  they  would  feel  at  seeing  each 
other  again.  I  wanted  to  meet  his  family,  to  sit  and  sup  with 
them  in  peace,  and  to  be  a  living  example  to  them  of  the  side 
of  man  which  is  a  rebuke  to  every  foul  thing  on  this  earth. 

And  late  at  night,  when  the  world  lay  asleep  and  the  stars 
were  revealing  their  unparalleled  brilliance,  my  friend  and  I 
would  go  for  a  long  walk.  We  would  discuss  war.  We  wouldn’t 
speak  in  terms  of  guns,  or  bullets,  or  bombs.  We  would  speak 
in  terms  of  making  holy  war  on  carnal  war.  And  we  would  lay 
out  an  invincible  strategy  by  which  carnal  war  would  be  de¬ 
feated.  Our  battle-plan  would  look  something  like  this: 

If  war  requires  hate,  we  will  love. 

If  war  required  irttolerance,  we  will  listen. 

If  war  requires  selfishness,  we  will  sacrifice. 

If  war  requires  mad  dashing,  we  will  be  patient. 

If  war  requires  nationalism,  our  scope  will  be  universal. 

If  war  requires  technological  skill,  we  will  study  literature. 

If  war  requires  fanaticism,  we  will  be  wise. 

If  war  requires  fear,  we  will  be  courageous. 

If  war  requires  guns,  we  will  make  bread. 

If  w&r  requires  death,  we  will  live. 

I  suddenly  found  myself  staring  out  the  window  into  the 
wintry  cold.  Somehow  the  frozen  scene  didn’t  appear  so 
bleak,  dispite  appearances  to  the  contrary.  I  turned  to  my  pad 
with  one  sentence  I  had  reached  the  profundity  for  which  I 
had  been  searching: 

WAR:  THE  ULTIMATE  DENIAL  OF  THE  POSSIBILITY 
OF  GOOD. 
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Brother  Preacher  Caterpillars  With  The  Gospel 

We  can  only  climb  into  the  rain  stuck  sac, 

brothers  and  sisters, 

with  the  courage  of  resurrection; 

ye  of  little  faith,  stay  worms. 

Lee  Kesselman 


Ed  Cilley 


Then  the  tree-cutters  came  and  cut  the  proud  oak  down 
For  progress  ”  (They  say!) 

‘.‘Must  make  money  and  furniture; 
paper  and  confetti  . . 

Need  to  build  houses  and  garages; 
print  books  and  put  fences 
around  yards  and  farms  to  keep 
animals  in  and  men  out!’’ 

This  proud  old  oak  had  many  rings 
Everyone  who  saw  knew  things 
like  how  old  and  strong  she  was 
like  how  so  many  little  ones  and  wee  ones 
lived  on  her,  because  of  her  — 

Were  because  she  was! 

While  the  oak  stood  and  supported  —  she  looked  beautiful 
When  she  was  cut-up  —  she  looked  different! 

No  one  knew  for  sure  who  she  was  — 

Only  that  she  was  the  Oak  on  the  Hill! 


Marilyn  Kremnitzer 
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SONG  OF  HOPE 

Out  of  me. . . 

Out  of  the  depths  of  me. . . 

I  long  for  the  coming  day. 

My  anxiety  is  not  for  those  who  know  all,  dear  brother  — 

It  s  for  those  who  watch  and  wait  and  wonder _ 

For  those  who  long  to  hope. 

You  are  not  so  different  as  you  think ; 

You  who  set  yourselves  against  each  other 
Like  knights  with  jousting  poles  on  steeds 
of  black  or  white. 

You  both  long. 

You  both  wait. 

You  both  hope. 

You  both  cry  and  live  in  fear. 

But  there  is  another  way. 

A  letter  to  my  uncle:  Dear  Lloyd, 

You  think  you  know 

But  there  is  another  way. 

We  U  no  more  know  the  war  machine  and  yet  know  earth. 
There  is  no  way  to  keep  both. 

You  were  young  when  you  fought  and  loved 
during  the  first  world  war,  when  slogans 
were  still  handsome. 

You  wrote  of  trenches  and  battlefields  and  Bill, 
who  asked  you  to  get  one  for  him  before  he 
died  of  the  flu. 

Who  was  the  one  you  were  to  get? 

One  so  far  removed? 

Did  he  long? 

Did  he  love? 

Did  he  care  ? 

Did  he  belong  to  earth. . . 

As  you  did? 

Why  was  he  to  be  removed? 

The  trees  are  green,  and  the  grass  grows  high; 

The  sky  is  blue  and  the  clouds  blow  by. 

The  honeysuckle  smell  is  strong  and  sweet. 

It  blows  in  my  window. 

Earth  lives. 

The  birds  sing. 

Earth  lives. 

How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long? 

Not  with  a  bang  —  not  with  a  whimper  — 

But  with  joy  and  honor  and 
Glory  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain. 

This  slave  earth  pours  out  its  truth  on  us  — 

Its  purity, 

Its  beauty, 

Its  torment. 

Its  soul, 

Its  fire, 

Its  ruggedness. 

Its  trembling. . . 

As  it  waits  for  the  sons  of  man  to  be  freed. 

The  trees  are  green, 

The  grass  grows  high; 

The  sky  is  blue  and  the  clouds  blow  by. 

How  long  will  you  last.  Earth? 

How  long  will  you  be  ? 

And  the  earth  will  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
As  the  waters  that  cover  the  sea. 

—  St  Louis,  Mo.. 

1971 


Past 

by  Kevin  Lang  land 


Walking  into  an  old  town  bar  is  like  traveling  back  through 
a  time  warp.  The  darkness  that  looms  inside  has  escaped 
time,  along  with  a  wooden  bar  that  has  black  filled  notches 
worn  smooth  by  decade  after  decade  of  elbow  rubbing.  The 
present  view  of  pickup  trucks  outside  is  distorted  by  window 
panes  of  the  past  to  look  like  horses  of  long  ago.  Handcrafted 
ceiling  tiles,  and  copper  taps  are  impervious  to  the  passing  of 
time.  A  ghostly  image  faintly  visable  in  an  ancient  cut  glass 
mirror  never  changes.  All  of  them,  except  the  nowaday ‘in¬ 
habitants,  can  avoid  the  clutches  of  time. 


Joe  Oliver 


Three  Zen  Anecdotes 

Two  monks  were  walking  by  a  stream  one  day.  The  first 
monk  thought  he  heard  a  fish  jump  out  of  the  water. 

“ Did  a  fish  just  jump  out  of  the  water?"  he  asked  the 
second  monk. 

“Yes” replied  the  second  monk. 

MORAL:  Things  are  not  always  as  they  seem,  but  very  often, 
they  are. 


Two  fish  were  swimming  in  a  stream  when  a  monk  passed  by. 
The  first  fish  asked,  “What  was  that?" 

“It  was  amouse  walking  by"  said  the  second  fish. 

MORAL:  Sometime  things  are  just  as  they  seem,  but  fish 
aren’t  extremely  bright  creatures. 


A  monk  was  walking  by  a  stream  when  he  observed  another 
monk  splashing  up  and  down  in  the  water. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  the  first  monk  asked. 

“Quiet,  "said  the  other,  “I  am  a  large  fish  without  scales 
and  I  am  Its  tening  for  passing  monks.  ” 

MORAL:  Sometimes  things  are  just  as  they  seem,  but  the 
people  involved  are  absurd. 


Jo  Ann  Meadows  Matehezyk 


by  Dean  Monti 
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To  Dad  Robert  J.  Briskey 


Heart  and  Soul 

Share  with  me  — 

A  bit  of  my  soul 
It  is  that  which  sets  us  free. 

To  quest  and  know 
The  absolute 
And  pierce  reality. 


A  kite  to  a  boy 
Reaches  dreams  of  joy 
A  kite  to  a  man 

Brings  memories  the  years  to  span 

To  soar  on  high 
to  see  Beauty 
To  feel  each  sky 

To  care  and  love  is  the  reason  why. 


The  heart  is  different  -  Beatrice  N.  Maher 

Giving  life 

And  that,  you  cannot  have. 


No  invitations 
Are  being  sent 
To  apply  the  healing  salve. 

Limits  are  set  — 

And  airtight  wounds 
Make  it  hard  to  give. 

Pieces  of  pain  — 

Fall  on  the  floor 
And  I  need  my  heart  to  live. 

But,  ah  the  soul  — 

Soothing  and  sweet 
To  quench  whatever  ails. 

It  is  yours  to  trust  — 

Mine  to  trade 

And  remove  the  stake  that  impales. 

Oozing  elixir! 

Bonding  beings  — 

We  are  free  to  care. 


Her  Sweet  Voice  Always  Travels  To  My  Ear 


Her  sweet  voice  always  travels  to  my  ear. 
There  is  no  other  eloquence  like  it. 

Her  words  are  wisdom  sensible  and  clear. 
My  heart  and  mind  are  touched  and  benefit 
From  such  experience  that’s  only  known 
By  her.  I  have  had  time  unwisely  spent 
To  claim  those  things  that  I  may  never  own. 
Now  how  will  I  repay  the  love  she’s  lent? 

Perhaps  my  youth  is  wasted  without  joy 
On  senseless  passions  I  cannot  defend. 
Perhaps  my  meager  wit  can  but  annoy 
And  loosen  feelings  deep  that  may  offend 


I  know  and  still  no  stronger  sorrow  take 
Than  when  I  try  too  hard  for  my  friend's  sake. 


Wondrous  soul  — 

I  thank  you  now 
Just  for  being  there. 


Francis  Patrick  Murphy 


Mary  Ryder-Swanson 
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Leaves  falling  softly 

Now  crinkly ,  crunchy ,  and  fften; 

TAe  chill  of  the  wind. 


Electa  Finley 


AUTUMN 

Why  do  you  wince 
When  autumn  comes 
To  take  your  breath  away? 

Colors  splash 
In  awesome  hue 
Only  momentarily. 

Enrich  your  life,  by  brushes  bold 
Stroking  ever  on 
Touch  your  fingers  to  the  paint 
And  dye  your  limbs  with  song. 

Ingest  the  scent  of  red  and  orange 
Clinging  to  that  tree 
Mark  your  soul  for  change  and  growth 
Submerge  yourself  in  glee! 

Abominate  the  pestypast 
And  shirk  the  flesh  of  old 
With  open  pores,  absorb  the  truth 
Create  a  spirit  mold. 


Do  not  wince 

Ed  Cilley  When  autumn  comes 

To  take  your  breath  away. 


The  metamorphosis  — 
Of  freedom  change 
Is  yours  eternally. 


Mary  Ryder-Swanson 
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CLEMENTINE’S  YARD 


by  Tom  Catalano 

Most  everyone  in  town  just  kept  the  bizarre  disappearance 
of  Clementine’s  young  daughter  hidden  away  in  the  back  of 
their  minds.  The  subject  surfaced  only  occassionally  in  the 
barbershop,  the  grocery  store,  or  some  other  unlikely  place. 
For  the  most  part,  the  adults  rarely  spoke  of  it  at  all.  But  it 
was  a  favorite  subject  among  the  children.  Their  fascination 
for  the  supernatural  (or  at  least  the  unnatural)  never  ceased. 
Especially  at  this  time  of  the  year  —  late  summer  —  for  that 
was  when  it  had  happened.  And  today  was  the  exact  day. 

“Jimmy  Duesser  told  me  that  he  jumped  over  the  fence  last 
year  and  was  there  almost  all  night!” 

“And  he  never  got  caught?”  The  10  year  old  Skip  asked. 

“No.  He  never  did,’  answered  Roy. 

“What  did  he  see?” 

Skip  sat  silently  waiting  for  the  story  he  knew  he  would 
probably  not  believe. 

Roy  took  his  time  before  answering.  He  cracked  each 
knuckle  on  both  of  his  hands.  It  calmed  him  down.  It  drove 
Skip  crazy. 

“He  didn’t  see  nothin’,”  he  said  finally,  “No  Clementine,  no 
daughter,  no  nothin’.” 

Skip  sighed  and  sat  back  in  his  chair.  “He  didn’t  see 
nothin’.” 

Roy  looked  around  slowly  at  some  of  the  other  lunchroom 
tables  to  see  if  anything  they  had  said  had  been  overheard  by 
anyone  else.  No  one  was  looking  at  them. 

“Look,  there’s  a  lot  of  reasons  why  we  gotta  do  it.”  He  look¬ 
ed  around  again.  “17  years  ago  she  got  croaked.  And  every 
year  on  that  day,  she  comes  back  and  somebody  sees  her. 
This  year  it’s  gonna  be  us.  And  besides,”  he  began,  “Duesser 
is  always  braggin’  his  head  off  about  some  stupid  little  thing, 
isn’t  he?  Well,  he  ain’t  braggin’  ABOUT  THAT.  ” 

“What’s  there  to  brag  about,  he  didn’t  see  nothin’.” 

“Maybe  not.  But  don’t  you  figure  he’d  a  least  brag  that  he 
did  it?”  Roy  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  maybe. . .” 

“I  think  he  knows  somethin’!” 

Skip  looked  at  his  friend  in  awe  for  a  moment,  ignoring  his 
lunch. 

“What  could  he  ‘know’?  He  didn’t  see  nothin’!” 

“I  think  he  seen  one  of  ’em  and  is  just  to  scared  to  tell  any¬ 
body  what  he  saw.” 

“So  who  cares?”  Skip  asked,  almost  inaudibly,  then  return¬ 
ed  to  the  sandwich  that  he  brought  from  home.  His  interest  in 
Clementine  was  dissipating  quickly. 

“J  care.  And  you  should  too,”  Roy  answered.  “Somebody 
has  to  stay  long  enough  to  see  what  there  is  to  see.  See?  Roy 
laughed  and  finished  his  milk. 

“You’re  a  retard.” 

“And  you’re  a  chickenl"  Skip  defended.  And  I  still  think 
you’re  a  retard.” 

“  “Look,  it’ll  be  easy,  really.  Hardly  nobody  ever  goes 

down  there.  Until  they  die,  of  course!  Again  he  laughed. 

!  “Another  reason  we  gotta  do  it  is  that  nobody  ever  spent  the 
night.  We’ll  be  hero’s !  The  girls  will  think  we’re  cooler  than 
8th  graders!” 

He  saw  Skip’s  head  pop  up  at  attention  and  eyes  brighten 
for  the  first  time  since  they  started  talking  about  the  whole 
I  idea.  Admiration  from  the  girls?  That  alone  may  be  worth  the 
I  risk  of  a  confrontation  with  Clementine,  Skip  thought. 

“I’d  be  dead  if  my  old  man  caught  me!” 

“You  sneak  out.  Tell  them  you’re  going  to  bed,  open  your 
window,  crawl  down  the  gutter  and  you’re  out.  Just  like  you 
was  cornin’  over  to  my  house.  You’ve  done  it  before.” 

“That  was  different.” 


ctiKkeurx 
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He  had  done  it  before.  Just  2  weeks  ago,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
And  many  times  before  that. 

“You’re  scared.” 

“I  ain’tr 
Roy  smiled. 

Chauky  Melville  came  up  to  their  table.  “What’s  new?”  he 
asked. 

“Me  and  Skip  are  going  to  spend  the  night  in  Clementine’s 
Cemetary,”  Roy  boasted. 

“No  kiddingV.  You  guys  are  reall  going  over  there?”  He 
was  understandably  excited,  they  were  the  closest  friends  he 
knew  that  would  even  attempt  it.  Except  of  course  for  Jimmy 
Duesser,  who  no  one  believed  anyway.  “For  the  whole 
night?” 

Skip  looked  up  and  saw  the  excitement  beaming  from 
Chauky’s  eyes.  Roy  was  sitting  back  in  his  chair  smiling  from 
ear  to  ear.  He  knew  then  that  it  was  decided  —  more  or  less. 
“When  are  you  guys  doing  it?!” 

Roy  refused  to  let  his  eyes  meet  Skip’s. 

“We  were  just  talking  about  the  whole  thing  now,”  Skip 
said,  staring  directly  at  his  partner. 

Chauky  wished  both  of  them  ‘good-luck  ,  grinned,  and 
hurried  off  to  his  next  class.  The  sat  in  silence  for  a  moment. 
“Then  it’s  settled,”  Roy  said  at  last. 

“/  think  it’s  the  stupidest  thing  I  ever  heard!” 

“You’re  just  chicken.” 

“I  ain't  chicken,”  Skip  insisted. 

“Anyway,  you’re  in  it.  Whether  you  want  to  be  or  not.  Once 
Chauky  opens  his  mouth  the  whole  school’ll  know.  It’s  up  to 
you  now.  You  can  go  along  and  be  a  hero,  or  stay  home  and 
tell  everybody  you  were  too  scared.” 

Skip  looked  down  and  saw  that  his  milk  carton  had  been 
crushed.  Again,  Roy  was  smiling. 

They  were  to  face  Clementine  and  his  daughter  that  very 
night.  On  the  anniversary  of  her  death.  When  it  was  almost 
certain  that  she  would  reappear  —  or  so  went  the  legend. 

All  through  dinner  Skip  ran  the  list  of  preparations 
through  his  head.  Flashlight,  pocket  knife,  Kleenex,  burnt 
cork  —  to  camouflage  his  face  and  hands  from  evil  spirits  - 
and  a  Milky  Way  candy  bar  in  case  it  was  a  long  night.  When 
the  time  came,  he  wanted  to  be  ready,  physically  and 
mentally,  but  his  mind  wandered.  It  often  did  when  under  the 
pressure  of  a  late  homework  assignment  or  having  to  face  his 
father  after  doing  something  wrong.  This  time  it  was  only 
slightly  different.  This  time  he  knew  he  had  even  less  time  to 
prepare  himself. 
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During  dinner  he  pushed  the  buttered  carrots  from  one 
side  of  the  plate  to  the  Other.  His  mind  was  cluttered  with 
stories. .  .rumors. .  .fears.  He  had  heard  most  every  version  of 
Old  Man  Clementine’s  life  since  he  was  old  enough  to  listen. 
The  most  common  was  that  Clementine’s  7  year  old  daughter 
had  wandered  away  from  the  house  many  years  ago  and  was 
killed  by  a  spirit  which  had  invaded  the  Clementine  Ceme- 
tary  next  door.  Clementine,  the  caretaker  of  the  only  ceme- 
tary  in  Mooseheart  County,  declared  war  on  all  evil  spirits 
and  stalked  the  graveyard  every  night  with  a  huge  ax  hoping 
to  catch  evil  spirits  loitering  where  normal  spirits  lie  in 
peace.  To  this  day  they’ve  never  even  found  her  body. 

Everyone  in  town  knew  that  an  old  man  who  lived  alone 
next  to  a  cemetary  at  the  edge  of  .town  with  no  wife  and  a 
dead  kid  killed  by  spirits  was  better  off  left  alone.  Usually, 
everyone  took  the  other  road  out  of  town.  There  were  only 
two. 

“Anthing  interesting  happen  at  school,  Skipper?”  his 
father  asked. 

Skip  immediately  looked  up  after  quickly  flattening  the 
miniature  tombstone  he  sculptured  out  of  mashed  potatoes. 
His  father  rarely  asked  about  school.  He  usually  talked  about 
the  lumberyard,  or  putting  a  new  roof  on  the  barn,  or  some 
other  uninteresting  adult  stuff.  Strange  that  he  should  ask 
about  school  on  that  particular  evening,  Skip  thought. 

“Skipper?”  asked  his  mother,  “Are  you  paying  attention?” 

“Nothing!”  he  answered. 

“Classes  okay?”  his  father  asked. 

“Fine,”  he  said,  thinking  that  he’d  better  come  up  with 
some  news  to  avoid  suspicion.  “Marianne  Brewster  is  going 
to  flunk  English.” 

After  he  said  it,  he  was  sorry  he  had.  Out  of  all  the  trivial 
news  he  could  have  shared  why  did  he  choose  Marianne?  She 
lived  closest  to  the  Clementine  place,  and  all  it  would  take 
would  be  to  have  his  father  mention  that  name:  Clementine, 
and  the  predetermined  guilt  would  be  written  all  over  Skip’s 
face. 

He  had  never  before  considered  himself  to  be  a  dishonest 
kid,  but  to  try  and  keep  a  secret  the  magnitude  of  stalking 
Clementine’s  property  was  nearly  as  dishonest  as  an  out-and- 
out  lie.  Not  being  a  good  liar,  Skip’s  father  most  always 
caught  him  whenever  he  tried.  He  knew  he  couldn’t  get 
caught  this  time,  there  would  be  a  tanning  in  it  for  sure. 

He  wondered  if  fathers  could  read  minds.  That  certainly 
would  explain  the  persistant  school-related  questions.  He 
couldn’t  be  sure,  but  he  wasn’t  willing  to  take  any  chances. 
He  tried  to  think  of  anything  besides  the  cemetary.  Any¬ 
thing.  It  was  hard.  The  Clementine  stories  had  been  a  part  of 
the  heritage  of  Mooseheart  County  for  as  long  as  anyone 
could  remember.  The  more  he  strained  to  think  of  something 
else,  the  more  his  mind  seemed  to  drift  back  to  the  cemetary. 
He  began  to  feel  tiny  beads  of  perspiration  accumulating  on 
his  brow.  He  had  to  be  careful,  if  his  mother  thought  he  was 
sick,  she  would  keep  a  motherly  eye  on  him  all  night  and  he 
would  be  trapped.  He  was  lucky,  she  did  not  see  his  brow. 

“That’s  a  shame  about  Marianne,”  his  father  said.  Not  that 
interested  in  Marianne  Brewster’s  command  of  the  English 
language,  his  father  redirected  the  conversation;  “Bobbie  Al¬ 
lison  is  with  child  from  a  boy  in  Middleton,”  he  said.  Whew! 
That  was  adult  enough  for  him  to  daydream  of  other  things 
without  drawing  suspicion.  What  luck. 

After  dinner,  Skip  waited  until  it  was  late  enough  to  say  he 
was  going  to  bed.  He  especially  did  not  want  any  extra  atten¬ 
tion  tonight.  At  nine  thirty  it  was  time.  He  usually  went  to 
bed  at  ten,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  noticed,  and  he  couldn’t  wait 
any  longer. 


He  said  goodnight,  went  up  to  his  room  and  changed 
clothes.  He  stuffed  his  pockets  with  all  the  things  he  needed 
to  bring,  careful  not  to  crush  the  Milky  Way.  He  replaced  the 
t-shirt  he  had  been  wearing  with  a  dark  blue  sweatshirt.  He 
didn  t  have  black.  Roy  said  to  wear  black  so  that  neither 
Clementine  nor  the  evil  spirits  would  see  them.  It  would 
mean  torturous  things  if  either  one  did. 

He  took  special  caution  in  tying  the  laces  of  his  sneakers.  If 
it  meant  leaving  the  cemetary  in  a  hurry,  he  did  not  want  to 
be  slowed  by  shoes  with  loose  laces.  They  would  surely  cause 
him  to  trip  and  fall  into  the  clutches  of  Old  Man  Clementine, 
or  worse.  Again,  Roy’s  suggestion.  He  darkened  his  face  and 
hands  with  the  burnt  cork  until  he’d  begun  to  look  like  a  black 
child. 

Lastly,  there  had  to  be  a  note.  Just  in  case. 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

If  you  are  reading  this,  I  must  be  killed.  It  was  probably 
Old  Man  Clementine  that  done  killed  me.  Roy  is  probably 
killed  too.  Please  don’t  be  mad. 

love, 

Your  son  Skip  Monroe 

He  folded  the  letter  in  half  and  propped  it  up  against  his 
pillow.  With  that,  he  slowly  looked  around  the  room,  perhaps, 
he  though,  for  the  last  time.  All  his  childhood  items. .  .a  foot 
ball  helmet. .  .his  skateboard.  .  .a  half  dozen  various  baseball 
cards  scattered  on  his  desk. .  .those  text  books. .  .a  chair  with 
several  days  worth  of  dirty  clothes  still  piled  on  it. .  .would  all 
be  left  behind.  Waiting  for  him  to  return. 

He  was  ready,  it  was  all  memorized.  Slowly,  he  opened  the 
window  and  carefully  scurried  down  the  gutter,  as  he  had 
done  so  many  times  before.  Only  this  time  he  made  it  a  point 
not  to  look  back. 

What  do  you  think  he’ll  do  when  he  realizes  that  Roy  isn’t 
coming?”  Mrs.  Monroe  asked  her  husband  after  the  dinner 
dishes  were  washed  and  put  away. 

“The  same  thing  I  did  when  my  ‘partner’  never  showed  up; 
spend  the  night  alone.” 

“It  was  very  nice  of  Roy’s  parents  to  call  and  tell  us.  If  Roy 
hadn’t  confessed,  we  might  never  have  known.” 

“Yes.  Very  nice,”  Mr.  Monroe  repeated. 

“What  about  Mr.  Clementine?” 

“Bill?  He’ll  keep  his  eye  on  Skip.  Seems  like  every  year 
some  fool  kid  has  to  go  and  prove  to  himself  that  nothing’s 
going  to  happen.” 

“My  baby.” 

“My  son.” 


Joe  Oliver 
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Douglas  Dill 


Silence 


Our  silence  has  changed  these  days. 

It’s  no  longer  the  soft,  velvet  quiet 
of  lovers  content  with  sight  and  touch. 

Nor  the  ominous  rumblings  of  dormant  volcanic  anger 
reverberating  with  white-hot  words  stored  unsaid. 

We  speak  our  silence  eloquently 

in  low  frequency  repetitions  of  fnonotony. 

Ours  is  the  dull,  grey  silence  of  indifference 
grown  accustomed  to  its  weary,  stolid  ways. 

Our  silence  is  an  untravelled  span  between  two  islands 
united  by  stagnant  waters  on  a  lukewarm  sea 
It  stretches  before  us  as  a  desert 
with  endless,  shifting  sands. 

In  the  stillness  of  our  tomb, 

Love  died  slowly, 

Choked  and  stifled  — 

Premature  burial  of  ancient  pain. 


Sonnet  #8 


Thy  youth  is  mine,  for  have  I  not  thy  soul 
To  mold,  to  shape,  to  cause  thy  destiny? 

I  wet  the  clay  and  raised  it  from  the  bowl 
To  knead  and  fold  and  form  the  perfect  thee. 
Thy  wit  and  charm  are  all  that  I  have  Naught, 
Thy  youthful  laugh  that  I  have  long  since  lost. 
Thine  eyes  are  clear  and  see  the  sparkling  drop 
Of  dew  on  rose,  while  mine  see  but  the  rust. 

But  seeing  through  they  warm  and  tender  eyes 
I  yet  perceive  the  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
And  can,  with  trial,  make  woes  of  men  all  lies, 
Enjoying  all  the  happiness  that  's  thine. 

Yet  for  a  while  thy  youth  belongs  to  me, 

Before,  by  years,  I’m  forced  to  set  thee  free. 


Arthur  W.  Johnson 


Mary  Randle 
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The  Porch 

Ah,  for  the  warmth  of  the  old  wooden  porch 
Running  some  forty  feet  or  more. 

From  end  to  end  across  the  house. 

With  wooden  planks  to  form  the  floor. 

My  folks  would  sit  and  tell  me  tales 
Of  knights  slaying  dragons  and  the  such. 

Or  giants  and  bean  stalks  and  golden  eggs 
As  we  d  sit  in  the  swing  that  I  liked  so  much. 

Later  on,  when  I  was  six  or  seven. 

I'd  snatch  up  cookies  that  Mom  would  bake 

And  hide  out  underneath  that  porch 

And  stuff  myself  till  my  stomach  would  ache. 


But  pretty  soon  he  was  in  control 
And  off  he  d  dash  to  gather  his  chums. 

Then  under  the  porch  they'd  disappear. 

The  porch  was  a  bridge  for  railroad  bums. 

Rather  strange,  but  it  happened  that  very  day 
That  a  whole  cherry  pie  found  a  place  to  hide. 

He  didn  t  know  where  the  pie  had  gone. 

But  his  tummy  was  hurting  him  inside. 

Yes,  I  watched  him  play  and  I  watched  him  grow 
And  I  watched  him  court  a  girl  in  blue. 

They  didn  t  see  me  in  the  window  pane 
And  I  smiled  when  they  stole  a  kiss  or  two. 


So  today  they  brought  my  grandson  by. 
He's  four  years  old  and  likes  to  play 
Upon,  beneath,  and  around  the  porch 
Just  as  my  son  and  I  in  our  youthful  day. 


Arthur  W.  Johnson 


I  remember  once  around  Halloween 
We  set  up  a  spook  house  under  the  porch. 
Oh,  it  was  dark  with  blankets  o'er  the  side 
and  we  pretended  a  flashlight  was  a  torch. 


And  then  I  reached  that  middle  age 
When  boys  would  learn  of  something  new; 
Something  soft  and  gentler  than  he. 

Mine  was  a  girl  all  dressed  in  blue. 


We 'd  sit  for  hours  upon  that  porch 
And  talk  about  the  silliest  things, 

Or  holding  hands,  say  nothing  at  all 
While  gentley  swining  in  the  old  porch  swing. 


I  reached  the  age  of  khaki  clothes. 

With  my  duffle  bag  and  leather  grip 
I  waved  from  the  gate  to  the  folks  on  the  porch 
And  noticed  a  tear  and  Mom 's  quivering  lip. 


Hooray,  that  day  had  finally  come. 

Let  bugles  blare  and  the  flag  unfurl, 

For  there  on  the  porch  with  Mom  and  Dad 
Was  my  sweetheart,  that  blue  clad  girl 


And  shortly  after  my  return 

We  sat  in  the  swing  as  in  days  gone  by, 

And  I  asked  her  if  she  would  take  my  name. 
Why,  she  was  so  happy  she  started  to  cry. 


So  we  were  wed  and  settled  down 
To  a  cozy  porch  of  our  very  own, 

With  a  house  attached  across  its  back 

And  white  picket  rail  with  steps  leading  down. 


But  I'd  signed  my  name  on  the  bottom  line 
And  had  a  duty  I  must  fulfill 
I’d  see  that  porch  again,  I  knew 
when  my  time  was  up,  but  not  until 


It  wasn’t  long  and  I  was  forced  to  build 
A  gate  to  close  in  front  of  those  stairs 
After  our  little  boy  nearly  tumbled  down 
And  my  missu  and  I  realized  our  fears. 


Then  there  were  times  when  my  friends  and  I 
Would  play  cowboys  and  Indians  and  wagon  wheels. 
And  pretend  that  the  trellises  were  the  spokes 
And  the  steps  to  the  porch  were  the  horses’  heels. 


Robert  J.  Briskey 
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Lemming  Fuse 


So  You  Will  Know 


Our  lives  become  cluttered  with  deadlines  and  dates, 

While  newspaper  headlines  tell  of  violence  and  hates. 

We  rush  through  each  moment,  a  victim  of  time, 

Unaware  of  our  folly,  unaware  of  our  crime. 

We  rush  through  our  greetings  —  “Hi  Bob’  “How  ya  doin 
Sue?" 

And  before  they  can  answer,  we  ’re  gone  from  their  view. 

We  lose  sight  of  the  things  that  affect  us  the  most. 

We  barely  touch,  yet  of  many  friends  we  will  boast. 

If  you  are  not  careful,  you  may  miss  all  that  is  dear, 

A  smile  or  a  wave  is  not  enough  to  make  your  meaning  clear. 

The  regret  I  felt  when  I  heard  that  voice  from  my  past. 

Has  embedded  a  sadness  I  know  will  always  last. 

The  crime  was  unforgiveable,  the  punishment  dear, 

The  words  spoken  were  not  those  I  expected  to  hear. 

Take  heed  of  this  message,  don’t  wait  for  “I  never  knew  , 

By  sharing  these  simple  words,  “I  care  about  you  . 


Lemming  fuse 
bum  short 
the  hot 
spot  ralston 
on  the  brittle  rock 

Why  does  the  herd 
jackknife  pell  and  mell 
gleeful  bounce 

seaward,  pelly  melly  belly  flop,  belly  flop 

flop  on  to  the  top 

of  the  sharp  and  lethal  waves? 

Crop  of  the  best  and  the  bright 

stuck  in  the  rut  of  genetic 

clup  trup  and  knows  the  whole  marathon 

where  the  end  lies. 

Phobic  of  heights  and  rocks 

is  no  remedy 

cause  if  y a  gotta  let  go 

then  ya  gotta  so 

go  run  little  sisters 

run  to  the  edge  too  fast  to  fold  back 

run  to  the  top  too  far  to  lean  back 

little  time  bombs  tick  tock  tack 

don’t  look  back  all  in  a  pretty  row 

the  little  time  bombs  try  to  outrace 


Mary  R ■  Baker 


their  little  fierce  clocks 

shortlegs  puff-huff  to  the  end  of  their  flat  world 
seeking  the  blue  midnight  of  Mother’s  ice  bath 
break  the  sprung  time  timing  spring 
snap  fuse 

of  the  only  world  they  knew. 


Lee  Kesselman 
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Mesmer  s  Hypnotic  Writings 

by  Dean  Monti 


In  the  history  of  early  psychology  one  often  runs  across  the 
contributions  of  the  Austrian  physician  Franz  Anton  Mesmer 
(1733-1815).  In  the  last  eighteenth  centure  he  “cured” 
patients  of  hysteric  disorders  by  touching  them  with  wands 
which  he  believed  emitted  “animal  magnetism”. 

Although  Mesmer  was  deemed  to  be  a  fraud,  in  that  he  was 
merely  exciting  the  imagination  to  the  extent  that  the 
forerunner  of  what  we  now  refer  to  as  “hypnosis”. 

Because  of  the  rather  dubious  validity  of  his  experiments 
-  (he  once  secured  patients  to  large  wheels  so  he  could  “mag¬ 
netize  many  people  collectively),  his  subsequent  work  was 
largely  ignored. 


haTheAOUr?alS  *?esmer  kePt  during  the  last  year  of  his  life 

^mindCu^enf^f  **  ^ lunatic  ra^gs  of  a  derang 
nn  ™d‘  Cu.rrent  cJnt1lcal  analysis  of  these  writings  produce 
no  new  opinion,  and  they  remain  of  no  real  importance  to  the 
study  of  modern  pyschology. 


His  last  experiment  concerned  hypnotic  writing  or  “mag¬ 
netic  verse”  as  he  named  it.  Although  his  studies  offer  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  area  of  psychological  insight,  they  are  interesting 
in  that  they  reveal  to  the  modern  reader  the  erroneous 
beliefs  of  eighteenth  century  science.  Further,  they  are  often 
time  amusing  in  their  naivete. 

The  crux  of  these  studies  can  be  explained  by  Mesmer’s 

journal  entry,  March  11,1815: 


“.  .  .have  come  across  a  phenomena  which  I  call  “Magnetic 
Verse  .  By  speaking  certain  autogenic  phrases  as  I  write  in 
my  notebook,  the  ideas  are  then  pyschologically  transfer¬ 
red  into  the  text.  Once  this  process  has  been  untilized,  the 
ideas  will  automatically  be  injected  into  the  mind  of  who¬ 
ever  shall  read  the  text.” 


Although  the  preceeding  text  is  obviously  the  p/oduct  of  a 
disordered  mind,  Mesmer  swore  he  had  documented  proof 
that  the  subjects  he  used  for  his  experiment  actually  saw 
something  in  the  left  margin!  Today  scholars  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  these  alleged  subjects  might  have  seen.  Again,  if 
we’re  are  to  believe  Mesmer,  the  subjects  might  have  ima¬ 
gined  to  have  seen  a  little  monkey  in  a  hat  in  the  left  margin, 
a  perception  that  would  recur  each  time  the  key  word,  “mon¬ 
key,”  was  used.  Imagine  such  a  notion! 

As  for  absorbing  psychological  symptoms,  another  curious 
phenomena  Mesmer  said  he  discovered  was  that  gardening 
late  in  the  season  so  that  the  tomatoes  will  be  ripe  and  juicy 
and  has  also  attributed  this  sudden  unexpected  change  or 
subject  with  no  apparent  reason  as  resulting  from  readme 
magnetic  writing”. 


mifgn  TT?'  Which  C0Uld  *  b*  hissing  or  merely 

misspelled,  but  entire  sentences  7 


and  which  would  not  resume  again  until  the  following  line. 


If  this  were  true,  the  Mesmer  could  mentally  command  the 
reader  to  exclude  entire  sentences,  he  could  just  as  easily 
have  added  a  short  message  that  would  act  subliminally  on  a 
reader,  a  tactic  HELLO,  I’M  FRANZ  MESMER-PLEASE 
PUBLISH  MY  JOURNALS  that  has  been  tried  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  date  by  twentieth  centure  advertisers. 


The  publication  of  Mesmer’s  journals  next  month,  there¬ 
fore,  seems  odd  in  light  of  their  insignificance.  Speaking  per¬ 
sonally,  as  a  writer,  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  discredit  the  de¬ 
ranged  Austrian  physician  so  that  his  bizarre  ideas,  such  as 
being  mentally  able  to  control  the  writings  of  his  opponents, 
would  hereupon  be  considered  to  be  the  WONDERFUL 
WORDS  of  an  EXCEPTIONALLY  TALENTED  AND 
HANDSOME  man. 


It’s  not  surprising  that  this  sort  of  mystical  mumbo-jumbo 
was  never  taken  very  seriously.  If  we  were  to  believe  Mes¬ 
mer,  entire  syptoms  could  be  produced  merely  by  reading  his 
notebook.  One  in  particular  Mesmer  mentions  is  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  producing  a  Deja-vu  effect.  If  we  were  to  believe  Mes¬ 
mer,  entire  symptoms  could  be  produced  merely  by  reading 
his  notebook. 

The  effects,  he  claimed,  could  extend  to  psychological  func¬ 
tion^  as  well,  causing  involuntary  reactions  in  the  body. 
Today,  however,  we  know  that  blurred  vision,  for  example, 
cannot  be  brought  on  simply  by  reading  something  written  on 
a  page. 

Later  entries  in  Mesmer’s  journal  proport  that  upon  re¬ 
peated  readings  entire  words  could  be  blanked  out  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness,  leaving  the  reader  confused. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  experiments  conducted  during 
this  period  concerned  Mesmer’s  belief  that  he  could  creat 
images  in  the  mind  brought  about  by  his  poetry.  Mesmer  was, 
unfortunately,  a  very  poor  poet.  Take  for  example  the  follow¬ 
ing  poem  written  by  Mesmer  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 
He  reported  that  it  could  produce  “magnetic  imagery”  when 
'  ?ad: 

Monkey,  monkey.  Monkey  see. 

See  the  Monkey?  See,  see,  see? 

Monkey  in  a  funny  hat. 

Monkey,  Monkey,  fancy  that. 

Monkey  now  escaped  from  cage. 

See  the  monkey  on  this  page? 


Autumn  Memories 

Soft,  gentle  winds  blow  many-colored  leaves 
Across  the  path  below.  October  days 
Disburse  the  flocks  away;  each  bird  believes 
His  Nature ’s  call  and  flies  to  southern  bays. 

In  beautiful  formations  above  trees 

Of  maple,  fir  and  ash,  their  long  shadows 
Stretch  far  before  your  view;  their  patterns  please 
You  as  they  fly  over  golden  meadows. 

You  walk  along  the  leaf- strewn  path;  time  seems 
To  pause.  Breathing  sweet  scents  in  the  air. 

You  stop  beside  the  deep  lagoon  which  gleams 
Reflecting  light  of  autumn  everywhere. 

Keep  close  such  memories  through  winter  stark 

From  Your  perspective  over  Lincoln  Park. 


Francis  Patrcik  Murphy 


She  Snows 
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blinding  and  swirling 

She  covers  the  land. 

wish  I  could  permit  Her 

to  draw  Her  blanket 

smoothingly  over  my  rigid  shoulders  — 

to  envelope  the  gray 

in  the  serenity  of  white  — 

but  She  freezes; 

She  silences. 

Her  ice  cracks  reaching  fingers; 
frost  bums  breath  to  powder. 

I  ache  to  discover  a  sun 
to  power  the  thaw; 

I  long  for  a  shattering  release 
from  this  chry stall  cell 
soon  —  oh,  soon! 

before  She  seeps  through  the  cracks 
and  seals  the  separating  wall 


Gale  J.  Bonarek 


Fall  And  Winter  In  A  Day 

A  small  tree  on  the  parkway  — 
Bright  yellow  maple. 

Today  seems  special 
One-half  fall  and  one-half  winter. 

A  sudden  breeze  has  blown  away 
The  top  half  of  this  tree's  leaves. 

Left  in  full  view  are 
A  bird’s  nest, 

A  tangled  kite  string, 

And  an  undelivered  local  paper. 

The  lower  half  shines  brightly  still 
Not  ready  to  bow  to  winter’s  ravages. 
It  is  my  delight  to  enjoy  this  day  of 
One-half  fall  and  one-half  winter. 

Sara  Be  th  Marshall 


I  never  thought  I’d  see  the  day 

A  letter  grade  would  be  my  pay 

I  use  to  enjoy  lavish  health  club  pools 

Lunch  at  Friday’s,  cozy  dinners  for  two 

Now  I've  put  aside  all  those  luxeries 

To  get  something  I  never  thought  could  be  forme 

The  cob  webs  collect  in  the  comers  of  my  kitchen 

While  I  sit  at  my  desk  reading  English  Literature 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  I’m  obsessed 

With  learning  things  I  haven’t  learned  yet 

No  one  will  ever  know  what  I  have  sacrificed 

To  bring  some  knowledge  into  my  life 

It  seems  a  slight  bit  ironic  to  me 

To  be  paying  so  dearly  for  what 

I  could  have  once  had  for  free 


Rita  Walker 


Douglas  Dill 
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Autumn 


Ed,  Cilley 


The  three-legged  creature 
Performs  her  shuffling  ballet 
Across  the  open  park; 

Shopping  bag  packed  with 
Paperbacks  and  birthday  cards. 

Square  brown  coat 
Trailed  by  swirling  eddies; 

Crisp  spots  of  orange  swoop  down 
To  perch  on  arthritic  shoulders. 
Squirrely  chase  rations  under  brush. 

Red  rubber  tip  obediently  sniffs  out 
Perilous  crevices; 

Black  scarf  hugs  deaf  ears, 

Its  know  abusing  the  throat. 

But  spotless  dentures  flash  as 
Squirrels  clas  their  routes  to  heaven, 
Their  cheeks  puffed  with  winter. 


Gale  J.  Bonarek 
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Joe  Oliver 


Flame 


lam  made  ofmolton  liquid 
Hot  to  the  touch 
Gold  in  the  flame 

And  I  have  let  you 

Listen  to  my  soul 

And  I’ve  heard  your  heartbeat 

Deep  and  primeval 
Hot  to  the  touch 
Gold  in  the  flame 


Marie  Ford 


by  E.A.  Buboltz 

The  Berrier  School  of  Art  is  located  in  a  storefront  on  Roo¬ 
sevelt  Road  in  Glen  Ellyn.  The  location  alone  is  in  direct 
antithesis  to  the  schools  of  art  contained  within  the  univer¬ 
sity  setting.  Berrier  carries  this  antithesis  even  further  by 
functioning  under  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  old 
Renaissance  Masters.  Here  individual  students  spend  the 
better  part  of  their  days  studying  art,  and  consequently 

living  their  art. 

During  Renaissance  times,  the  masters  took  on  a  number  of 
understudies.  These  understudies  learned  not  only  the  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  their  particualr  form  of  art,  but  also  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  thought  that  encompassed  that  art.  In  Renaissance 
times,  the  teacher’s  imprint  on  the  individual  student  culmi¬ 
nated  in  an  art  that  was  passed  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  The  master  was  the  focal  point  of  this  learning.  Once  the 
understudy  thoroughly  understood  the  techniques  of  the 
master,  he  would  add  his  own  creativity  to  his  art.  Thus 
creativity  was  born  of  the  mastery  of  the  technique. 

Berrier  considers  his  student’s  understudies.  The  student 
does  not  move  from  one  teacher  to  another,  in  an  isolated 
classroom,  as  one  does  in  Academia.  Rather,  one  is  taught  a 
totality  of  art.  Art  then,  according  to  Berrier  becomes  not 
just  a  mechanical  entity,  but  rather  a  system  of  thought 
about  that  art.  This  system  of  art  being  even  more  important 
than  the  school  itself. 

“There  is  an  enormous  gulf  between  Acedemic  teaching 
and  Studio  teaching,  in  that,  in  Academics  one  tries  to  teach 
mechanics  of  painting  before  one  can  become  creative.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Berrier,  “it  is  difficult  to  understand  both  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  the  conceptual  because  these  are  two  different 
reals.  The  difficulty  in  teaching  art  lies  in  the  incorporation  of 
these  reals,  in  order  to  create  a  whole.” 

Berrier  feels  that  his  methodology  of  art  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  methods  of  art  to  master.  But,  once  the  student  has 
mastered  this  technique  the  student  can  go  on  and  master 
anything,  because  one  really  understands  art  from  the  tech¬ 
nical  point  of  view. 

“There  is  a  vast  difference  between  producing  paintings 
and  creating  painters,  one  must  learn  to  organize  and  make 
order,  in  order  to  create.” 

Berrier  feels  that  “typically,  when  one  studies  in  Acade¬ 
mia,  the  teacher  has  no  real  responsibility  for  the  student. 
The  teacher’s  responsibility  is  chiefly  to  the  educational 
system  itself.  The  student  thereby  becoming  secondary.  It  is 
only  when  the  minds  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  student  are 
attuned  to  one  another  that  the  real  creative  process  can 
begin.  It  is  here  that  the  student  begins  to  move  off  into  his 
own  direction  and  produce  that  which  is  inherenly  his,  while 
employing  the  techniques  taught  by  the  teacher.”  Berrier 
feels  that  he  is  ultimately  responsible  to  the  student.  If  he 
does  not  transmit  his  philosophy  or  art  coupled  with  his  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge,  then  ultimately  he  has  failed. 

The  idea  of  the  understudy  is  such  that  the  student  and  the 
teacher  attempt  to  reach  a  duet  of  understanding.  When  this 
duet  of  understanding  has  come  to  a  full  fruition,  both  the 
teacher  and  the  student  stand  on  equal  footing,  each  respect¬ 
ing  the  others  gifts. 

Berrier  feels  that  the  teacher  is  someone  who  should  make 
himself  the  subject  of  the  learning  process.  By  opening  him¬ 
self  up  as  a  teacher  he  in  fact  becomes  part  of  the  learning 
process.  Thus  the  role  of  the  teacher  becomes  a  sharing 
rather  than  a  pouring  forth  of  ideas  that  the  student  must  re¬ 
produce  in  order  to  prove  that  he  has  learned.  Art  here,  be¬ 
comes  a  living,  learning  thing.  Art  becomes  transposed  into 
every  aspect  of  one’s  life. 
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The  Coming 


The  birth  of  the  Babe , 

A  ir  of  anticipation, ; 
Mankind's  hope  renewed 


Jan  Kaminski 


Robert  J.  Briskey 

Lazarus  Dreams 


Dead  dreams, 

like  a  latent  Lazarus, 
lie  dormant  in  their  tombs, 
anointed  with  spices, 
bound  in  grave  clothes, 
awaiting  resurrection. 


Mary  Randle 
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Courier/December  10,  1982 

Letters 

Claims  segregation  of  cars  stupid' 


To  the  Editor: 

One  day  last  week,  I  parked  my  small 
car  in  one  of  the  Building  A  lots  that  is 
supposedly  designated  for  “full-size” 
vehicles.  I  was  parked  in  the  lot  closest 
to  the  Lambert  and  22nd  Street 
intersection,  in  an  empty  section  very 
close  to  Lambert  Road.  This  lot, 
incidentally,  remains  only  one-half  to 
three-quarters  full  during  the  course  of 
an  average  day  at  CD.  An  interesting 
notice,  signed  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  was  placed  on  my  car 
while  it  was  parked  there.  The  notice 
read  as  follows: 

“Please  give  consideration  to  other 
members  of  the  college  community  who 
do  not  drive  a  sub-compact  or  compact 
auto.  They  have  to  park  in  the  full-size 
car  lots  or  be  ticketed  for  violating  a 
parking  provision.  Sub-compact/com- 
pact  car  parking  has  been  established 
in.  .  .Do  your  part  to  make  a  place  for 
everyone  to  park  in.” 

Quite  frankly,  I  was  amazed  (but  not 
really  surprised)  by  the  rampant 
stupidity  of  this  notice!  I  arrive  at  CD 
during  one  of  the  busiest  times  of  the 
day,  and  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
drive  around  in  circles  in  one  of  the 
“sub-compact/compact”  lots  (which  are 
always  jammed  at  that  time)  searching 
for  a  non-existent,  “close,”  parking 
place.  Instead,  I  pull  into  the  farthest 
lot  and  choose  from  one  of  the  many 
spaces  almost  always  available  there. 

I  don’t  enjoy  walking  that  distance 
to  Building  A,  but  it  takes  a  lot  less 
time  than  cruising  one  of  the  other 
more  crowded  lots  looking  for  a  close 
parking  space.  By  doing  this,  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  am  taking  a  parking  place 
away  from  any  “full-size”  car,  because 
there  is  never  a  shortage  of  spaces  in 
that  lot  if  one  is  willing  to  walk  a 
distance! 

I  was  not  surprised  by  the  absurdity 
of  this  notice  —  after  all,  the  whole 
parking  situation  here  at  CD  is 
completely  absurd! 

I  would  just  like  to  offer  a  word  of 
advice  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety:  save  your  paper,  and  your  time, 
and  put  it  toward  something  a  little 
more  constructive  —  that  is,  if  you  can. 

Karen  Fouts,  Wheaton 


Art  pieces  blasted 

To  the  Editor: 

Congratulations  on  the  diversity 
exhibited  on  your  Arts  page  in  the  Dec. 
3  issue. 

First,  we  have  the  review  of  “The 
Missionary.”  The  main  objection  I’ve 
been  hearing  about  this  movie  is  that  it 
is  not  a  Monty  Python  film.  The  fact 
that  Michael  Palin  is  attempting  to 
stretch  himself  beyond  Python  and  not 
go  for  joke  Joke  JOKE  is  unimportant 
to  most  people,  who  angrily  screech, 
“He’s  trying  to  tell  a  STORY,  for 
godsake!”  and  tear  down  the  box  office 
to  retrieve  their  misspent  funds. 
Reviewers  also  tend  to  ignore  the  sharp 
criticism  of  the  church,  contained  in  the 
character  of  a  bishop  who  wants  to 
obliviate  Sin  while  staying  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  actual  sinners.  Cure  it 
but  don’t  touch  it. 

Then,  we  come  to  “SCOTT  BAIO 
UNDERCAST,”  which  puzzled  me  at 
first.  It  was  not  the  question  of  Scott 
Baio’s  talent  or  nontalent  that  disturb¬ 
ed  roe,  but  the  question  of  who  cares? 
No  news  day  is  that  slow. 

Then  I  realized  that  the  article  was, 
in  fact,  a  brilliant  satire  of  a  National 
Enquirer  piece.  Examples: 

•  “Why  does  Baio  waste  his  time 
doing  a  TV  series?” 

•  The  usage  of  People  magazine  as  a 
quotation  source. 

•  The  quotation  of  Brilliant  Comedy 
Lines,  such  as  “Can  I  borrow  the  plans 
to  your  brain,  I’m  trying  to  build  an 
idiot?” 

•  The  writer’s  agony  as  he  “suffered 
through  an  episode  of  Joanie  Loves 
Chachi.”  (Does  he  not  possess  any 
books?) 

•  The  tearful  description  of  young 
Baio’s  painful  plight:  “The  young  actor 
may  perish  in  his  prime.  He’s  too  great 
of  a  talent  to  waste.”  Horrors.  Sonny 
Tufts  is  spinning  in  his  grave. 

Thank  God  I  realized  that  it  was 
hysterically  funny.  At  first  I  thought  it 
was  just  a  piece  of  garbage. 

Craig  Gustafson,  Glendale  Heights 

Burning  issue 

To  the  Editor: 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Courier  noted 
that  most  of  the  CD  buildings  are 


designated  by  letters  and  asked  various 
students  to  suggest  names  for  the 
structures.  I  personally  believe  that 
Building  A  should  be  titled  the  Smok¬ 
ing  Lounge. 

In  a  time  when  restaurants,  airplanes 
and  other  public  places  have  separate 
areas  for  those  who  smoke,  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  college  has  no 
policy  concerning  smoking  in  Building 
A. 

Although  smoking  is  not  permitted 
in  the  classrooms  by  many  teachers,  the 
corridors  are  stagnant  with  cigarette 
smoke.  This  reflects  a  lack  of' 
consideration  for  those  of  us  who  do  not 
like  breathing  in  others’  smoke  or  those 
who  may  be  allergic  to  it. 

I  believe  that  a  policy  should  be 
adopted  that  would  provide  a  separate 
area  for  those  who  wish  to  smoke.  This 
would  clear  the  corridors  of  smoke  so 
we  could  all  breathe  easier  and  perhaps 
see  a  few  happier  people  who  no  longer 
would  have  to  hold  their  breath  and 
dodge  the  smoke. 

Kathy  Gaur,  Elmhurst 

Undemocratic  action 

To  the  Editor: 

A  proposal  before  the  Illinois 
Community  College  Board  would  take 
away  students’  right  to  vote  for  state 
student  representataives  who,  in  turn, 
choose  the  student  member  of  the 
ICCB.  The  group’s  executive  director 
claims  that,  according  to  the  law,  the 
ICCB  must  appoint  the  representatives. 
This  is  nonsense.  Students  have  the 
right  to  select  their  own  representa¬ 
tives. 

I  urge  fill  students  to  help  the  Illinois 
community  college  system  be  its  best 
by  writing  to  the  ICCB  and  telling 
them  that  they  can’t  get  away  with  this 
undemocratic  action. 

Edward  Happel,  Wheaton 

Interminable  cruise 

To  the  Editor: 

Driving  for  what  seems  like  hours 
looking  for  a  parking  space,  one  can 
manifest  craziness  at  CD.  This,  in  turn, 
develops  into  talking  to  oneself, 
producing  words.  CIFNEPS  —  cruising 
interminably  for  nonexistent  parking 
spaces  —  explains  it  all. 

Jane  Sabella,  LaGrange 


Constant  conjestion 

To  the  Editor: 

Why  is  it  that  the  second  floor, 
second  stairwell  hallway  is  constantly 
conjested  with  students?  During  breaks 
between  periods,  the  problem  seems  to 
reach  its  peak  and  continues  even  after 
classes  start.  The  sound  produced  in 
this  area  causes  difficulties  for  students 
and  teachers.  Valuable  class  time  is 
continually  lost. 

The  college  has  places  for  students  to 
relax  between  classes  —  lounges,  the 
outer  courts  and  am  abundance  of  new 
benches  in  the  hallways.  Once  construc¬ 
tion  is  completed,  more  places  will  be 
avialable  for  lounging.  Security  spent 
several  days  last  spring  trying  to  stop 
loitering  in  this  area.  The  college  has 
done  everything  possible  to  eliminate 
the  problem. 

Why,  then,  does  loitering  still 
persist?  These  people  apparently  feel  a 
need  to  be  seen  and  heard.  They  don’t 
seem  to  have  any  other  way  to  socialize. 
CD  students  who  are  serious  about 
school  find  this  situation  annoying, 
rude  and  childish  and  are  tired  of  this 
infringement  on  their  right  to  receive  an 
education  free  of  disruptions. 

Susan  M.  Leake,  La  Grange 

Walking  Into  trouble 

To  the  Editor: 

A  problem  I  believe  should  be 
brought  to  everyone’s  attention  is  the 
absence  of  any  possible  way  to  get 
across  campus  without  either  walking 
through  mud,  water  or  in  the  street.  I 
have  ruined  at  least  two  pairs  of  shoes 
just  going  to  classes.  Maybe  sidewalks 
should  be  put  in  so  this  situation  could 
be  avoided.  It  also  might  alleviate  the 
parking  problem. 

Mary  Udell,  Glendale  Heights 


Parking  defined 

To  the  Editor: 

One  word  that  might  possibly 
describe  the  parking  problem  at  CD  is 
“atomos,”  derived  from  the  words 
“atomic”  and  "chaos.”  Atomos  in¬ 
cludes  the  idea  that  the  chaos  of 
looking  for  a  parking  spot  often  makes 
people  explode. 

Jim  DeMaster,  Wheaton 


Speak  and  be  seen 

Christmas  to  include  rest,  celebration 


How  do  you  plan  to  celebrate 
Christmas ? 


Mike  Karlinski 
Mike  Karlinski,  Downers 
Grove:  “I  plan  to  celebrate 
Christmas  by  having  my 
grandmother,  great-grand¬ 
mother  and  cousins  from 
Georgia  over  at  our  house  for  a 
Christmas  dinner  with  the 
family.” 


Margaret  Duchon,  Downers 
Grove:  “I’m  going  to  spend 
my  Christmas  vacation  in 
Clearwater,  FI.  visiting  my 
friend.  We  are  going  to  go  to 
Walt  Disney  World  and  Busch 
Gardens.” 

Gregg  Peters,  Wheaton: 
“I’m  going  to  sleep  at  least 
one-third  of  the  time;  my 
meals  will  be  seven  course:  a 
six-pack  and  a  pizza  three 
times  a  day.  The  rest  of  the 
time  I  plan  to  do  what  a  man 
does  best;  interpret  any  way 
you  want,  because  men  are 
good  at  so  many  things!” 

Tim  Bedore,  Lisle:  "I  plan 
on  drinking  and  having  a  wild 
time!” 

Elizabeth  Chodacki,  Glen¬ 
dale  Heights:  “I  plan  to  spend 
Christmas  with  my  grand¬ 
mother  who  lives  in  Massa- 
chusettes.” 

Joseph  Assmus,  Wheaton: 
“REST!!” 


Jeanette  Miranda,  Glendale 
Heights:  “I  hope  to  celebrate 
by  enjoying  the  company  of 
my  family  and  friends.  I’m 
going  to  relax  and  be  glad  I 
can  get  up  late  for  a  change.” 


Tamie  Callebert 


Tamie  Callebert,  Lemont: 
“I’ll  spend  Christmas  with  my 
family  on  Christmas  Eve  and 
with  my  boyfriend's  family  on 
Christmas  Day." 


Shawn  Dickey:  “I’m  going 
to  celebrate  my  boyhood.  Rest 
and  relax.  I'd  also  like  to  make 
some  extra  money.” 

Adil  A.  Jaffer:  “I  will  spend 
it  with  my  friends.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  good  time  — 
I’m  getting  a  lot  of  gifts  from 
my  parents.” 

Rosellyn  Passarella,  Lom¬ 
bard:  “I’m  putting  my  holiday 
tendencies  toward  reaching 
perfection  on  hold;  directing 
my  energies  to  the  meaning  of 
Christmas,  its  traditions  and 
the  warmth  of  family  and 
friends,  rather  than  an  endless 
list  of  things  that  must  be 
done.  If  I  succeed,  Christmas 
may  just  be  perfect.” 

David  Stark.  Wheaton:  “I 
plan  to  drink  heavily  and 
enjoy  the  festival  atmo¬ 
sphere.” 

Vijaya  Ramaswamy,  Glen 
Ellyn:  “I’m  driving  down  to 


Nashville,  Tenn.  to  be  with  my 
family.  After  that,  I’m  plan¬ 
ning  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
Gatlinburg,  near  the  Smokey 
Mountains.” 


Debbie  Black  Paish 


Debbie  Black  Paish,  Lisle: 
“My  husband  and  I  are  going 
to  visit  my  parents  and 
celebrate  Christmas  with  the 
family.” 


4)  COLLEGE  OF  DUPAGE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 


> 
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SIGN  UP  NOW  AT  THE 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 
BUILDING  A,  ROOM  2059 
OR  CALL  858-2800  EXT.  2450 


7  Arts 
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Airbrush  artist  exhibits  at  gallery 


1983  P0TT71SX4R  45  ChMlkenGe 


By  MOIRA  LEEN  ~ 

Such  titles  as  “Moonsplash,”  “Dia¬ 
monds”  and  “Voodoo”  set  the  mood  for 
an  exhibit  by  Mary  C.  Ryan,  currently 
on  display  in  the  CD  Gallery  through 
Dec.  18. 

Through  the  use  of  an  airbrush  and 
brightly  colored  watercolor  paints, 
unreal  scenes  become  real.  A  psycholog¬ 
ical  force  is  behind  her  use  of  repetition 
of  shapes  and  colors. 

THE  AIRBRUSH  HAS  been  around 
since  1893.  Many  different  types  are 
available  but  they  all  work  on  the  same 
principle  and  have  the  same  basic  parts. 

Pressurized  air  flows  through  a 
channel  and  is  mixed  with  paint  lying 
in  a  reservoir  at  normal  pressure.  As  a 
result,  the  mixture  is  expelled  as  an 
atomized  spray.  By  attaching  a 
separate  adjuster,  some  variation  can 
be  achieved  in  the  texture  of  the  spray, 
that  is,  into  a  fine  or  coarse 
distribution. 

Ryan  utilizes  the  availability  of  these 
variations  to  their  fullest  as  seen  in  her 
broad  expanses  of  blue  sky  and 
delicately  detailed  eyelashes. 


SHE  STARTS  HER  paintings  with  a 
human  figure  and  builds  around  it.  Her 
ideas  are  often  spontaneous.  She 
doesn’t  know  exactly  what  will  be 
contained  in  a  piece  until  she  starts 
working  on  it. 

Her  images  are  derived  from 
relationships  or  events  in  her  life  and 
the  lives  of  people  she  observes.  Her 
figures  inhabit  a  psychological  space 
hidden  in  ordinary  social  experience. 

One  of  Ryan’s  works  is  titled 
“Reggae  Sunsplash.”  It  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  create  a  poster  illustration  for 
the  movie  “Reggae  Sunsplash,  A 
Tribute  To  Bob  Marley.”  It  typifies  her 
style  and  ideas.  The  poster  is  full  of  rich 
color  and  very  real  looking  people  who 
are  surrounded  by  a  tropic  setting  that 
looks  like  a  dream  land. 

“Reggae  Sunsplash”  was  commercial 
in  its  orientation,  but  it  influenced  the 
creation  of  “Moonsplash,”  “Rerun”  and 
“Enchante.” 

Gallery  hours  are  Monday  through 
Thursday,  noon  to  3  p.m.;  Sunday,  1  to 
4  p.m.;  and  evenings  in  conjunction 
with  performing  arts  events. 


“STEVEN  AND  DELILAH”  is  one  of  airbrushed  watercolor  paintings 
Mary  Ryan  is  exhibiting  at  her  one-woman  show  in  CD  Gallery  through 
Dec.  18. 


O.K. 

SMARTY 

PANTS. 

YOU 

GOT 

ONE 

A  chance  for  you  to  win  a  scholarship, 


THERE 

ARE 

STILL 

FOUR 

UNSOLVED 

RIDDLES 

IN 

THE 

1983 

PENTASTAR 

CHALLENGE 

CALENDAR. 

Dodge  Charger  and  more. 


If  you  thought  The  New  Chrysler  Corporation  was  something 
different  from  other  car  makers,  you’re  right.  We've  developed  the 
“Pentastar  Challenge”  as  a  small,  but  deserving  tribute  to  American 
ingenuity  and  intelligence. 


The  Riddles.  The  challenges  in  the  calendar  are  intellectual  ones. 
Within  the  story  and  illustrations,  we’ve  woven  an  intricate  pattern 
of  clues  in  different  areas  of  academics;  Math,  Computer  Science, 
Chemistry,  Literature  and  recently  a  pair  of  smarty  pants  solved  our 
fifth  category,  Music.  


The  Right  Response.  Darryl  Koch  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Kevin  Williams  from  Notre  Dame  correctly  deciphered  the  clues  in 
the  calendar  and  sent  the  Diatonic  (C  Major)  music  scale  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper  with  the  entry  postmarked  on  a  full  moon.  They  will 
share  the  cash  rewards,  and  each  get  the  use  of  a  new  Chrysler 
product  because  their  answers  were  simultaneously  received. 

The  Reward.  If  you  are  the  first  to  have  solved  any  one  of  the  four 
remaining  riddles,  you'll  be  awarded  a  $5,000  scholarship,  a  $5,000 
cash  grant  to  your  school,  your  choice  of  a  1983  T urismo  or  Charger 
to  drive  for  a  year  and  a  gold  Pentastar  Medallion  .  There  are  also  100 
second  place  prizes  of  silver  medallions.  The  official  rules  are  on 
the  back  of  the  calendar. 

The  Reason.  We  think  you’ll  enjoy  the  Pentastar  Challenge 
Calendar  because  it’s  functional,  attractive  and  entertaining.  You 
might  ask  "Is  Chrysler  getting  out  of  the  car  business  and  into  the 
calendar  business?"  No.  But  at  $4  98  maybe  you'll  be  impressed 
with  Chrysler  enough  to  someday  look  at  our  cars.  For  us,  that's 
the  challenge. 

The  1983  Pentastar  Challenge  Calendar  Is  on  sale  now  at  your 
college  book  store.  Or  send  $4.98  plus  $1.52  postage  and  handling 
($6.50  per  copy)  In  check  or  money  order  to:  Pentastar  Challenge, 
322  S.  Main  St.,  Royal  Oak,  Ml  48067.  Allow  3-5  weeks  for  delivery. 

&THE 

NEWCHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 
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Stumpe  helps  to  uproot  Spartans 


With  much  of  rain-swollen  Elgin 
wallowing  beneath  high  tide,  the 
Chaparrals  drenched  Elgin  College 
75-49  on  Dec.  3,  under  a  deluge  of  steals 
(14)  and  rebounds  (a  40-21  edge),  plus 
four  players  scoring  in  double  figures. 

The  conquest  of  the  Spartans,  which 
hikes  the  Chaparrals’  season’s  record  to 
6-1,  was  especially  pleasing  to  coach 
Don  Klaas,  who  had  been  slightly 
apprehensive  about  his  Chaps’  reaction 
to  their  73-54  defeat  last  Thursday  in 
Kankakee. 

“I  kept  thinking  we’d  be  all  right, 
especially  after  we  had  a  good  practice 
on  Friday,”  said  Klaas. ’’but  you  never 
really  know  for  sure  how  a  team  is 
going  to  react  until  they’re  back  on  the 
court.  And  our  team  came  back  and 
played  with  intensity  and  confidence.” 

PERHAPS  THE  MOST  intense 
was  6-4  guard  Rick  Stumpe  of  Darien, 
who  after  averaging  better  than  17 
points  in  the  Chaps’  first  five  victories, 
was  held  to  a  scant  two  points  against 
Kankakee  College.  Against  Elgin, 
Stumpe  struck  back  with  a  vengeance, 
recording  18  points  and  8  rebounds, 
both  game  highs,  plus  3  steals. 

“Rick  played  very  well  for  us,  and 
probably  worked  harder  than  ever  on 
defense,”  Said  Klaas.  “He  was  shut 
down,  as  was  our  entire  team,  by 
Kankakee’s  pressure  defense.  We  didn’t 
handle  their  pressure  well,  but  that 
game  should  be  a  good  learning 
experience.  What  was  good  against 
Elgin  was  that  we  weren’t  worried 
about  one  loss  and  letting  it  affect  our 
play.” 


Stumpe,  a  product  of  Hinsdale 
South,  didn’t  waste  any  time  getting 
untracked  against  the  Spartans,  un¬ 
corking  three  field  goals  in  the  opening 
five  minutes  as  the  Chaparrals  grabbed 
an  early  8-2  lead.  Two  baskets  from 
freshman  forward  Michael  Watts, 
boosted  the  Chaps’  lead  to  12-4  with 
12:50  remaining  in  the  half. 


RICK  STUMPE  PUMPED  in  18  points 
against  Elgin  in  Chaps’  recent  75-49 
conquest  of  Spartans. 


THE  SPARTANS,  HOWEVER, 
closed  to  16-11  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  6-6,  220-pound  center  Ken 
Henry,  who  finished  the  evening  with 
17  points.  The  Chaps  answered  over  the 
next  two  minutes  a  9-2  spurt, 
ignited  by  four  points  apiece  from 
Watts  and  Scott  Wright  of  Elmhurst. 
The  margin  stpod  at  29-15  with  4:10 
left  before  the  DuPagers  settled  for  a 
40-29  intermission  lead. 

Led  by  six  points  from  Henry,  the 
Spartans  cut  their  deficit  to  seven  at 
44-37  before  Stumpe  talked  six  straight 
points  for  the  Chaparrals,  who  enjoyed 
a  12-4  binge  to  take  a  commanding 
56-41  edge  with  just  9:44  to  go. 
Wright’s  six  points  late  in  the  half 
protected  the  lead,  which  reached  60-43 
at  the  five  minute  mark  and  eventually 
swelled  to  26  at  the  final  buzzer. 

Joining  Stumpe  in  double  figures 
were  Watts  (15  points,  7  rebounds), 
Wright  (10  points,  3  assists)  and  6-5 
reserve  forward  Bob  Bell  (10  points,  5 
rebounds). 

For  the  contest,  the  Chaps  connected 
on  32  of  64  field  goal  attempts  for  50 
percent,  while  the  Spartans  were 
struggling  with  20  of  55  shooting  for  36 
percent. 

However,  the  most  telling  statistic 
was  rebounding,  where  the  Chaparrals 
dominated  with  a  40-21  overall  edge, 
including  a  26-15  lead  in  defensive 
boards.  Stumpe  and  his  backcourt 
mate,  Jeff  Kaminsky  of  Wheaton,  each 
recorded  three  steals  while  Watts,  soph 
Tony  Banks  and  frosh  Terry  Lee  each 
swiped  two.  Kaminsky,  the  Chaps’  soph 


point  guard,  also  chipped  in  with  five 
points  and  a  team-leading  five  assists. 

Sell  it  with 
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Want  Ads 


ATTENTION  BEACH  LOVERS:  Marketing 
coordinators  needed  to  promote  high  quali¬ 
ty  ski  and  beach  trips  on  campus.  Earn  com¬ 
mission  plus  FREE  TRAVEL.  Call  Summit 
Tours,  800-325-0439. 


Do  you  lose  weight,  only  to  have  it  find  you 
again?  Lose  forever  20-30  pounds  by  Christ¬ 
mas  and  feel  great!  New  nutritional  drink 
—  money  back  guarantee.  469-8154. 


Able  typing  —  research  papers,  resumes, 
etc.  Student  rates,  790-3989. 


Need  typing  help?  Term  papers,  letters,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  typing.  Call  620-8237. 


TYPING  done  in  my  home.  Fast,  accurate 
and  reasonable.  Convenient  drop-off  and 
pick-up.  Contact  Jackie  after  4  p.m.  at  462- 
0031. 


MARKETING  COORDINATORS  NEEDED: 
Position  involves  marketing  and  promoting 
high  quality  ski  and  beach  trips  on  campus. 
Earn  commission  plus  FREE  TRAVEL.  Call 
Summit  Tours,  800-325-0439. 


For  Sale:  Stenograph  Machine  —  Secretarial 
Model  for  $250.  Includes  machine,  case, 
tripod,  machine  supplies  and  about  $100 
worth  of  books,  including  some  typing 
books.  Contact  Laurie  Dring  at  969-7768 
after  5  p.m.  and  at  865-6458  from  8:30  to 
4:30. 


Few  people  give  gifts 
on  their  own  birthdays 

Even  fewer  are  gifts. 


"She  (Mary)  will  give  birth  to  a  son,  and  you  shall  call  His  name 
Jesus,  for  it  is  He  who  will  save  His  people  from  their  sins.”  ( Matthew  1=21 
"For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whoever  believes  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 


But  Jesus  gave 
the  gift  of  His 
own  life  nearly 
2,000  years 
ago  As  we 
celebrate  His 
birth,  let’s 
remember  why 
He  was  born. 


life.  (John  3: 16 ) 


"For  all  have  sinned  and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God  .  . 

But  God  demonstrates  His  own  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more  then,  having  now 
been  justified  by  His  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  the  wrath  of  God 
through  Him  .  .  .for  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  free  gift 

of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

(Romans  3:23;  5:8-9;  6  =  23) 

lesus’  Gift  of  Eternal!  Life. 


If  you’d  like  to  talk  with  someone  about  this  gift,  please  contact 

Dan  Faust  or  Kurtis  Weems  at  620-8621. 

its  adls  patd  for  bythe  Campus  Christian  Fellowship;  meetings  Fridays  at  7*°  p.m.  in  K131  or  127. 1 


OLDS  TORONADO  LIES  gutted  after  fire  raced  through  vehicle  Jan.  7.  public  safety  officer  who  was  locking  up  Building  A.  (Photo  by  Kevin 

Only  engine  and  front  tires  were  left  untouched  by  blaze,  discovered  by  O’Rourke) 
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Board  of  Trustees 


OK  given  to  lightpole  agreement 


By  DAN  CASSIDY 

The  CD  board  of  trustees  adopted  a 
resolution  authorizing  settlement  of 
litigation  in  regards  to  light  posts  on 
campus  at  their  meeting  on  Jan.  12. 

The  deal  will  result  in  the  defendents 
replacing  all  fixtures  and  holes  in 
question,  with  negotiations  still  under 
way  with  one  group  to  see  if  they  will 


go  along  with  the  college’s  proposals. 

The  new  light  poles  being  erected  are 
ones  already  in  use  in  the  faculty 
parking  area  and  the  handicapped  lot  in 
front  of  Building  A. 

“I  THINK  THE  settlement,”  CD 
president  Hal  McAninch  noted,  “is 
definately  the  way  to  go.  It  will  save 
the  college  money  and  the  rigors  of 
litigation.” 


The  college  noted  that  they  hope  to 
start  putting  up  the  poles  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  that  it  should  take  about 
six  weeks  to  get  the  objects  up  and 
operating. 

Most  of  the  suspect  light  poles  were 
taken  down  when  trouble  was  found, 
but  a  few  of  the  devices  remained 
standing  in  the  front  and  back  lots  of 
Building  A. 


In  other  business,  current  board 
chairman  James  Blaha  was  re-elected  to 
his  post  with  only  one  dissenting  vote 
from  the  trustees  balloting.  The  same 
results  held  true  for  Frank  Cole,  who 
was  elected  vice-chairman  of  the  group. 

ALSO  BROUGHT  UP  at  the 
gathering  was  the  fact  that  fj»Bt  day 
enrollment  figures  for  winter  '  quarter 
showed  a  3%  increase  over  figures  for 
[Continued  on  page  3] 


Courier  to  pay  reporters 


In  an  effort  to  increase  its  reportorial 
ranks,  the  Courier  this  week  announced 
a  plan  whereby  wrters  not  affiliated 
with  the  journalism  classes  will  be  paid 
for  articles  published  in  the  campus 
newspaper. 

The  new  system  will  allow  payment 
of  from  $10  to  $25  a  story,  with  the 
exact  amount  to  be  determined  by  the 
scope  of  the  assignment. 

“Basically,  we’re  hoping  to  attract 
students  who  can  produce  sports  and 
feature  stories,  as  well  as  in-depth 
pieces  on  current  issues  affecting  the 
student  body,”  said  Jim  Nyka,  Courier 
adviser. 

These  writers  would  fortify  the 
present  Courier  staff,  made  up  chiefly 
of  paid  editors  and  students  enrolled  in 
the  journalism  classes. 

THE  LATTER  GROUP  will  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  compensation  for 
their  stories. 

I  “Paying  them  could  create  a 
conflict-of-interest  situation,”  Nyka 
explained. 


Historically,  staff  turnover  on  the 
Courier  has  been  high,  mainly  because 
students  have  job  commitments. 

“WHILE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  to 
be  published  and  to  build  up  a  portfolio 
might  be  expected  to  furnish  enough  of 
an  incentive  to  write  for  the  paper 
without  monetary  rewards,  this  has  not 
been  the  case  here  or  at  most  other 
community  colleges,”  Nyka  said. 

Students  who  write  for  newspapers  at 
four-year  schools  are  paid  for  their 
services,  the  adviser  pointed  out. 

“This  partially  explains  why  they 
publish  16  to  24-page  issues,  often  on  a 
daily  basis,  and  why  competition  for 
reporting  jobs  is  so  intense  at  that 
level,”  he  said. 

Funds  for  the  program  will  come 
from  the  existing  Courier  allocation  for 
student  employees.  No  additional 
capital  will  be  made  available  to  finance 
the  new  system. 


To  our  readers  and  advertisers.  .  . 

The  Courier  will  be  coming  out  on  Monday’s  instead  of  Friday’s  as  was  the 
case  during  the  first  quarter.  This  change  will  alleviate  the  problem  of  papers 
stagnating  over  the  weekends  by  having  issues  ready  for  students  early  on 
Monday  mornings  to  start  their  weeks.  The  revised  schedule  will  also  allow  the 
Courier  more  flexibility  in  determihing  paper  length  by  giving  the  printer  more 
time  to  handle  an  issue.  


DEBBIE  BRIODY  REHEARSES  for  concert  of  jazz  and  contemporary 
dance  scheduled  for  Thursday,  Jan.  27  at  1  and  8  p.m.,  and  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Jan.  28  and  29,  at  8  p.m. 


Special  pull-out  calendar  of  college  events 
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Campus  scene 


^ofurifay  dosses 


Two  short-term  Saturday  classes  will 
be  conducted  this  quater  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  on  four  Saturdays  at  the 
North  Regional  Center,  301  N.  Swift 
Road,  Addison. 

“Career  Development”  (Education 
105)  is  designed  to  give  students  a 
better  understanding  of  themselves  the 
working  world  and  the  process  of 
life-planning.  The  class  will  begin  on 
Jan.  29  and  end  Feb.  19. 

"Supervision"  (Management  100)  is 
built  around  the  needs  of  the 
supervisor.  Management  mindedness, 
leadership  and  job  knowledge  will  be 
covered.  The  class  will  begin  Feb.  29 
and  end  March  19. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
495-3010. 


Poetry  contest 


Schedule  3  seminars 


Three  seminars  have  been  scheduled 
by  CD's  Business  and  Professional 
Institute  for  January. 

"Basic  Investment”  meets  from  7:30 
to  9:30  p.m.  Thursdays,  Jan.  27  to  Feb. 
10,  and  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m. 
Tuesdays,  Feb.  8  to  Feb.  22  in  A1108. 

Self  Promotion,  ”  which  will  examine 
eight  avenues  for  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  businesses  to  promote  their 
products  and  services  to  other  busines¬ 
ses,  will  meet  from  8:30  a.m.  to  noon, 
Thursday,  Jan.  27,  in  the  11th  Frame 
Restaurant,  Gary  Avenue  and  Geneva 
Road,  Wheaton.  The  $45  fee  includes 
breakfast. 

"Seminar  for  Secretaries”  which 
meets  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Tuesday, 
Jan.  25  in  the  Terrace,  350  E.  North 
Ave.,  Lombard,  is  for  secretaries  who 
want  to  grow  professionaly,  and  for 
persons  who  employ  secretaries.  The 
$55  cost  includes  lunch  and  all 
materials. 


folker  to  teach 


Micheal  Folker  has  joined  CD’s 
applied  music  staff  to  teach  private 
instruction  in  all  percussion  instru¬ 
ments. 

Folker  received  a  master’s  degree  in 
music  performance  from  DePaul  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  has  been  principal  percus¬ 
sionist  in  the  Chicago  Civic  Orchestra, 
the  training  orchestra  of  the  Chicago 
Symphony. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  Folker 
performs  with  ensembles  throughout 
the  Chicago  area  in  many  styles  of 
music. 


Freedon,  triumph  and  dilemmas  are 
the  themes  for  a  “Salute  to  the  Arts” 
poetry  contest  sponsored  by  Triton 
College's  school  of  arts  and  sciences. 

One  poem  for  each  theme  category 
may  be  submitted.  Entries  must  be 
limited  to  60  lines,  and  should  not  have 
been  previously  published  or  copyright¬ 
ed. 

The  contest  deadline  is  March  21. 

Each  poem  should  be  typed  and 
include  the  author’s  name,  address, 
country  of  origin  and  theme. 

Works  submitted  in  a  language  other 
than  English  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  English  translation  for  judging 
purposes. 

Initial  selections  will  be  made  by  a 
committee  of  Triton  College  instructors. 
Poet  Lisel  Mueller,  1981  American 
Book  Award  Winner,  will  choose  the  10 
winning  poems  in  each  theme  category. 
They  will  be  included  with  top  finishers 
of  a  local  poetry  and  graphics  contest  in 
a  publication  saluting  the  arts  and 
announced  on  April  19. 

Poets  may  send  their  work  to  Triton 
College,  c/o  Salute  to  the  Arts,  2000 
Fifth  Ave.,  River  Grove,  IL  60171. 


HTTP 


ntenance 


A  three-week  course  on  “Know  Your 
Diesel”  will  be  given  Saturday 
mornings  from  Jan.  22  to  Feb.  5  in 
Glenbard  East  High  School,  and  from  7 
to  10  p.m.  Thursdays  in  Hinsdale 
Central  beginning  Jan.  20.  The  cost  is 
$30. 

“Auto  Maintenance  for  the  Novice” 
wRl  be  taught  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m. 
Wednesdays  beginning  Jan.  19  at 
Hinsdale  South.  The  cost  is  $27. 

More  information  is  obtainable  at 
ext.  2208. 


Honor  group  decals 


Members  of  the  Phi  Beta  chapter  of 
Phi  Theta  Gamma  may  pick  up  the 
group’s  official  decals  mornings  in 
A302IC.  The  insignias,  which  are 
applicable  to  automobile  windows, 
luggage  and  notebooks,  cost  50  cents. 


Genealogyclass 


Courses  on  lV 


Beginning  today,  Channel  20  will  air 
four  half-hour  programs  for  15  weeks 
for  the  following  CD  courses:  Political 
Science  101  —  American  Government; 
Psychology  100  —  Understanding 
Human  Behavior;  Social  Science  100  — 
Family  Portrait;  and  Sociology  100  — 
Focus  on  Society. 

Psychology  100  and  Sociology  100 
will  also  be  featured  on  Channel  11, 
beginning  Jan.  24,  with  two  half-hour 
programs  aired  weekly  for  15  weeks. 


“Genealogy,”  a  non-credit  class  that 
provides  a  foundation  in  family 
ancestry  to  enable  one  to  formulate  a 
personal  research  program,  will  meet  on 
eight  Wednesdays  at  York  High 
School,  Elmhurst,  beginning  Jan.  19. 
The  fee  is  $24.  Additional  information 
is  available  at  655-2910. 


Money  management 


“Successful  Money  Management,”  a 
new  non-credit  course  that  will  explore 
stocks,  bonds,  mutual  funds,  annuities 
and  tax  shelters,  as  well  as  trusts,  wills 
and  retiresment  planning,  is  scheduled 
for  five  Thursday  evenings  at  Hinsdale 
South  High  School  beginning  Jan.  20. 
More  information  is  available  at 
655-2910. 


Art  works  sought 


Friday  at  5  p.m.  is  the  deadline  for 
artists  to  submit  slide  entries  of  works 
they  wish  to  have  displayed  in  CD’s 
Student  Resources  Center  in  open 
competition  sponsored  by  the  State  of 
Illinois  Capital  Development  Board. 

The  SRC,  designed  by  architect 
Hulmut  Jahn,  will  house  the  admini¬ 
strative  offices,  learning  center  and 
student  center  of  the  college.  The  two 
and  three-dimensional  artworks  selected 
in  the  competition  will  be  placed 
throughout  the  building  in  locations 
accessible  to  visitors  and  occupants. 

Art  will  be  purchased  with  $12,000 
from  the  art  appropriation  for  the  SRC. 
Artists  may  submit  five  examples  of 
works  completed  in  the  last  two  years. 
Initial  selection  will  be  made  from 
35mm  slides  submitted  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Review  Committee.  Final  selection  from 
actual  works  brought  to  the  college  is 
expected  on  March  17. 

Work  of  any  media,  size  and  price 
range  will  be  considered. 

Further  information  on  the  competi¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  Michael 
Dunbar,  DuPage  Art  Works,  Capital 
Development  Board,  401  S.  Spring  St., 
Springfield,  Ill,,  62706. 


PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICER  gives  ticket  to  car  parked  alongside  Building 
A.  Warning  tickets  were  issued  during  first  week  of  quarter;  now  it’s  the 
real  thing. 


Heads  Toastmasters  club 


(Continued,  from  page  1) 

the  winter  of  1982,  with  the  credit  head 
count  reaching  18,325. 

This  contrasts  with  over  24,000  credit 


students  attending  the  institution  this 
fall.  However,  McAninch  noted  that 
enrollment  always  declines  at  about 
this  rate  for  winter  quarter. 


Barbara  Wilcox,  coordinator  of 
Campus  and  Community  Activities  at 
CD,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Town  Criers  Toastmasters  Club  for 
1983.  She  served  as  'administrative  vice 
president  in  1982. 

Toastmasters  is  a  worldwide  organi¬ 
zation  with  some  75,000  members  who 
are  devoted  to  communication  excel¬ 
lence.  The  Town  Criers  Club,  whose 
membership  comes  from  throughout  the 
DuPage  County  area,  meets  twice  a 
month  at  CD. 


1983  student  trustee  election  timetuble 


Mon.,  Jan.  17 
Mon.,  Jan.  31 


Mon.,  Jan.  31  to 
Thurs.,  Feb.  10 


Trip  to  Greece 


HEATED  COMPETITION  is  part  of 
intramural  action.  Open  gym  activities 
takes  place  noon  to  1:30  p.m.  daily  in 
gym. 


Greece  is  the  setting  for  a  15-day  trip 
from  June  18  through  July  3  under 
College  of  DuPage  sponsorship.  Up  to 
five  hours  of  college  credit  is  available. 

Focal  points  of  the  travel-study 
program  will  also  include  on-site 
analysis  of  European,  Asian  and 
African  influences  in  the  formation  of 
modem  Greece. 

The  tour,  part  of  Alpha’s  “Encounter 
Series,”  will  include  an  option  for 
extended  travel  in  Greece  or  other 


Mon.,  Feb.  7 
Mon.,  Feb.  14 
Wed.,  Feb.  16 


Fri.,  Feb.  18 

Mon.,  Feb.  28 


Tues.,  Mar.  1  and 
Wed.,  Mar.  2 


areas. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
the  Alpha  Office,  ext.  2356. 


Fri.,  Mar.  4 
Wed.,  April  13 


Public  notice  in  the  Courier  of  election.  Petitions  to  be  available 
for  the  positon  from  Jan.  31  through  Feb.  10. 

Public  notice  in  the  Courier  of  petitions  available  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  from  Jan.  31  through  Feb.  10. 

Petitions  available  to  be  picked  up  in  the  Student  Activities 
Office  A2059  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  (Campaign  literature 
may  be  posted  by  Student  Activities  upon  verification  of 
candidacy.) 

First  day  to  file  petitions.  They  must  be  filed  with  the  Student 
Activities  Office,  A2059  between  8:30  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 

Last  day  to  file  petitions.  They  must  be  filed  no  later  than 
noon  with  the  Student  Activities  Office,  A2059. 

Announcement  of  official  candidates.  Courier  will  take  pictures 
and  interview  candidates  in  A2084  between  noon  and  1 :30  p.m. 
Candidates  will  present  official  statements. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  as  a  candidate.  Withdrawal  must  be  on  an 
official  withdrawal  form  and  filed  in  the  Student  Activities 
Office,  A2059  by  noon. 

Notice  in  Courier  of  election  times  and  polling  place. 

All  campaign  literature  must  be  down  by  3  p.m.  This  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Student  Activities  staff. 

Election  days  -  polling  place  will  be  open  from  8:30  a.m.  until 
1 :30  p.m.  and  from  6:30  p.m.  until  7:30  p.m.,  located  at 
Entry  #3,  Building  A. 

Election  results  posted. 

Student  trustee  officially  assumes  office. 
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CD  counselors: 


Mini  buffet 

David  Gauger,  a  second-year  student 
in  the  Food  Service  Administration 
program,  received  a  first  place  award  in 
culinary  competition  for  his  “mini 
buffet”  cold  food  display  at  the  recent 
Midwest  Regional  Foodservice  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  the  O’Hare  '  Eixpo  Center  in 
Rosemont. 


I  room  for  rent  with  kitchen  priveleges. 
Male  or  female.  Rent  $135.00.  Call  953-0950. 

COLLEGE  REP  WANTED  to  distribute 
"Student  Rate”  subscription  cards  on 
campus.  Good  income,  no  selling  involved. 
For  information  and  application  write  to: 
CAMPUS  SERVICE,  1745  W.  Glendale  Ave., 
Phoenix,  Az.  85021. 


CURRENT  MOVIES  in  a 
CLEAN,  FRIENDLY  THEATER 


All  Seats 
All  Times 


$150l$]50 


All  Seats 
All  Times 


'Our  aim: Help  students  help  themselves' 

n  ir»  n  «  iff  r\ T  CAM  ™ ,.  ...  - — —  1  n  *  ——■I  ~nmmrf  — 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 

To  Carol  Dobbie,  director  of  College 
of  DuPage’s  counseling  center,  the 
most  important  service  her  department 
has  to  offer  is  helping  an  individual  find 
within  himself  solutions  to  problems 
that  confront  him. 

Encouraging  one  to  become  more 
self-reliant  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
program,  whether  the  problem  concerns 
doubt  about  a  career  path  or  a  difficult 
personal  relationship. 

As  counseling  director  for  the  last 
three-and-a-half  years,  Dobbie  has  seen 
many  students  come  to  the  center  with 
various  problems,  expecting  counselors 
to  solve  them.  But,  she  emphasized,  the 
center’s  primary  objective  is  to  “help 
students  to  help  themselves.” 

THE  WISDOM  OF  this  philosophy 
is  evident,  according  to  Dobbie,  in  the 
feedback  the  center  receives  from 
students  who  transfer  to  other  schools. 
They  frequently  find  college  life  to  be 
more  difficult  as  they  progress  in  their 
studies.  By  encouraging  students  to 
work  out  their  own  problems,  Dobbie 
feels  that  the  center  is  helping  to 
prepare  them  for  the  more  difficult 
experiences  which  lie  ahead. 

Many  of  those  who  use  the  center 
need  a  better  understanding  of  the 
counseling/advising  program  at  CD, 
and  Dobbie.  Students  with  questions 
about  transfer  credits  or  course 
requirements,  for  instance,  required 
only  advising,  and  Dobbie  pointed  out 
that  those  best  qualified  to  fulfill  this 
role  are  faculty  advisers,  not  counsel- 

Stark,  Miller  quit 

Student  Government  accepted  the 
resignations  of  directors  Myrna  Miller 
and  Dave  Stark  January  7. 

The  two  stepped  down  for  what  they 
said  were  personal  commitments  which 
conflicted  with  their  roles  as  SG 
officers.  Responsibility  rests  with  SG 
President  Kevin  Langland  to  appoint 
their  successors.  He  was  expected  to  do 
so  at  the  time  the  Courier  was  going  to 
press. 

Vice  president  Mark  Nagle  informed 
the  Courier  that  anyone  appointed  to  an 
SG  directorship  must  maintain  a  2.0 
GPS;  carry  a  minimum  of  8  credit 
hours;  be  in  good  disciplinary  standing 
with  the  college;  have  successfully 
completed  16  credit  hours  of  course 
work;  and  be  responsible  to  the  college 
for  actions  associated  with  SG  involve¬ 
ment. 

In  other  business,  Director  Gary 
Himert  reported  that  college  attorneys 
were  continuing  to  work  on  two  proposed 
activities,  including  a  new  game  room 
I  for  the  nearly  completed  Student 
Resource  Center  and  a  legal  service  for 
CD  students  to  be  organized  through 
SG.  Hampering  the  proposed  game 
room  is  a  Glen  Ellyn  village  ordinance 
prohibiting  the  facilities  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

At  the  last  SG  meeting  before  the 
end  of  the  fall  quarter,  Langland  had 
appointed  Ray  Schoder  to  the  post  of 
SG  club  representative.  The  position 
carries  virtually  all  of  the  powers  which 
normally  accrue  to  an  SG  directorship. 
Schoder  had  been  previously  involved 
with  SG  a  chairman  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  committee. 


COUNSELOR  LIZ  BELDON  confers 
Adams.  Counseling  center’s  goal  is 

ors. 

If,  however,  a  student  wants  help  in 
planning  a  career  or  has  a  more  difficult 
personal  problem,  the  counseling  center 
is  the  appropriate  place  to  seek 
assistance,  said  Dobbie.  There  the 
individual  is  given  information  design¬ 
ed  to  help  him  decide  on  a  course  of 
action.  Follow-up  visits  are  sometimes 
recommended. 

COUNSELORS  HAVE  MASTER’S 
degrees  with  training  in  educational 
counseling.  Dobbie  also  requires  that 
staff  members  be  versatile,  dedicated 


with  student  Ruthe 
to  encourage  stu- 

and  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
students.  Besides  being  good  listeners, 
the  counselors  often  have  to  “make 
order  out  of  a  random  batch  of  things 
coming  at  them,”  Dobbie  said. 

Is  personal  involvement  in  difficult 
cases  a  problem  for  counselors? 

“My  philosophical  perspective  that  ‘I 
can’t  solve  your  problems  for  you’” 
keeps  Dobbie  from  excessive  worrying 
about  the  cases  at  hand.  But  she  also 
notes  that  a  caring  person  finds  it 
difficult  to  be  completely  impersonal 
with  troubled  individuals.  She  has 


dents  to  become  self-reliant  regarding  career  choices  or 
personal  relationship.  Photo  by  SANDRA  WAGNER. 

known  of  counselors  who  met  with 
traumatic  developments  involving 
people  they  knew,  making  them  ponder 
whether  they  “did  everything  they 
could  have”  in  the  situation.  “It  haunts 
you,”  she  confessed. 

Dobbie  advocated  a  “think  big" 
philosophy  in  planning  a  career,  and 
cites  her  own  move  up  to  director  of  CD 
counseling  as  an  example.  “I  have  gone 
past  what  I  ever  thought  I  would  do,” 
she  said.  “Most  people  don’t  really 
know  their  potential.  They  very  often 
set  their  sights  too  low.” 


Financial  aid  update 


Kevin  Langland 


Sell  it  with 

Courier 

Want  Ads 


Typing  —  Term  papers,  assignments, 
theses  etc.  Fast,  accurate  and  dependable; 
only  75cents  a  page.  Call  969-9138 anytime. 

Will  do  typing  in  my  home.  Equipped  with 
new  IBM  typewriter.  Call  293-1265. 

TYPING  SERVICE  located  in  Wheaton.  Fast, 
accurate,  reasonable  service.  IBM  SeleCtric 
II  typewrite.  Contact  Jackie,  462-0031. 

"Professional  secretary  will  type  term 
papers,  resumes,  letters,  etc.  Located  next 
to  C/D  for  convenience,  IBM  Selectric  Cor¬ 
recting  Typewriter;  fast,  reasonable  service. 
Call  Sally  at  629-7272  ext.  27,  days;  665-4475 
after  4:30and  weekends. 


The  Wheaton-Glen  Ellyn  branch  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  is  offering  a  $600  scholarship  to 
a  CD  student  planning  to  continue  in  a 
four-year  degree  program. 

Applications  are  open  to  male  and 
female  students  who  will  be  graduated 
from  CD  in  the  1983  winter  or  spring 
quarter. 

Guidelines  used  for  selection  will 
include : 

*  minimum  grade  point  average  of 

3.3 

*  specific  plans  for  continuing  in  a 
four-year  degree  program,  includ¬ 
ing  a  statement  of  intended  major. 

*  definite  financial  need  —  applicant 
to  specify  what,  if  any,  financial 
aid  s(he)  expects  to  receive 
during  the  1983-84  school  year, 
and  to  provide  an  estimated 
expense  budget  for  that  year. 

Applications,  which  are  available  in 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  (K143),  the 
Learning  Lab  (A3M)  and  in  the 
Advising  Center  (A2015),  must  be 
returned  to  K142  no  later  than  Jan.  31. 

‘B’  in  accounting? 

Students  with  a  “B“  or  better 
average  in  accounting  subjects  may  be 
eligible  for  an  academic  scholarship 
from  the  National  Society  of  Public 
Accounts  Scholarship  Foundation. 

Applications  are  available  in  the 
Learning  Lab  (A3M)  and  the  Financial 
Aid  Office  (K142). 


Bigger  Pell  checks 
The  additional  $140  million  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  Pell  Grant  program  under 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
will  find  some  155  CD  students 
receiving  as  much  as  $126  more  this 
year,  according  to  the  Financial  Aid 
Office.  


Starting  over 


“Starting  Over;  Couple  Commuruca- 

tion  for  the  Newly  Retired,”  a 
four-week  workshop  being  offered  by 
CD’s  Focus  on  Women  Program  this 
winter,  deals  with  the  communication 
needs  of  the  retired  couple  and  the 
changing  roles  and  lifestyles  experienc¬ 
ed  in  this  phase  of  the  family  life  cycle. 

The  workshop,  taught  by  Marsha 
Bollendorf,  will  be  held  in  the  Glendale 
Heights  Learning  Center  in  the 
Glenside  Library  from  12:30  to  3:30 
p.m.  Mondays,  Jan.  17  to  Feb.  7;  and 
the  Westmont  Community  Center  from 
12:30  to  3:30  p.m.  Thursdays,  Jan.  20 
to  Feb.  10.  Enrollment  is  limited  to 
couples;  and  fee  is  $30. 

Additional  information  may  be 
obtained  at  ext.  2208. 


Wills,  trusts 


“Wills  and  Trusts,”  a  seminar  on  the 
shortcomings  of  probate,  joint  tenancy, 
and  simple  wills,  will  meet  at  Hinsdale 
Central  High  School  for  three  Thursday 
evenings  beginning  Jan.  20.  The  fee  is 
$20  for  individuals,  $30  for  couples. 
Additional  information  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  at  655-2910. 


TIVOLI  THEATRE  T  YORK  THEATRE 


5021  Highland,  Downers  Grove 

i.iukl  north  ot  (So  Burlington  track!  and  oro  block  utt  of  Main) 

For  show  information  968-0219 


150  N.  York  Rd.,  Elmhurst 
For  Show  Information  834-0675 
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car 

To  the  Editor: 

I  really  enjoyed  reading  about  the 
classification  of  car  sizes  for  CD 
parking  lots  (Courier,  Dec.  3),  for  I 
found  the  table  very  amusing.  Who 
decided  what  car  went  under  what 
category?  Was  it  a  computer?  Or 
maybe  a  talking  bird?  It  certainly 
couldn’t  have  been  put  together  by 
anyone  with  any  knowledge  of  cars. 

Several  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
listing.  First,  since  when  has  the 
Plymouth  Champ  ever  been  considered 
a  full-size  car?  Well,  if  that’s  the  case, 
then  the  Champ  is  the  only  “full-size 
car”  I’ve  ever  been  in  that  my  knees 
were  in  my  face. 

A  note  to  remember:  the  Plymouth 
Champ  and  the  Dodge  Colt  are  the 
same  car.  And  look  how  the  GH  was 
classified.  The  only  difference  between 
these  cars  is  their  name.  One  time  I  saw 
a  Champ  in  a  car  lot  that  said  Champ 
on  one  side  and  Colt  on  the  other.  I  also 
know  that  some  full-sized  cars  here  at 
CD  could  “swallow”  a  Champ  whole 
and  store  it  in  their  trunks. 

My  second  point  concerns  the  Ford 
Pinto  and  the  Mercury  Bobcat.  Again, 
they  are  the  same  cars,  but  they  were 
put  into  different  categories. 

A  third  glaring  mistake  is  the 
classification  of  the  Dodge  Charger. 
Sure,  the  newer  models  are  small 
compact  cars,  but  what  about  the  old 
original  Chargers  of  the  60s  and  early 
70s?  They  are  not,  by  any  means, 
compact  cars.  Try  putting  a  440-engine 
that  was  used  back  then  into  a  new 
Charger.  Hey.  .  . 

A  fouth  error  was  made  in  the  listing 
of  Oldsmobile,  which  does  not  make  a 
car  called  the  Salon  or  the  Supreme. 
Both  are  types  of  Cutlass’  available, 
just  like  there  are  three  types  of 
Camaros  on  the  market  —  the  Camaro 
itself,  the  Berlinetta  and,  of  course,  the 
Z28. 

I  have  nothing  at  stake  here;  I  own  a 
Chevy  Malibu  and  that  will  forever  be 
considered  a  full-size  car.  However,  this 
letter  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose 


vehicles  were  put  into  a  wrong 
category. 

I  hope  that  the  listing  will  be  redone, 
this  time  with  some  extra  thought. 
Steve  Cosen tino,  Hinsdale 

Mesmerized  type 

To  the  Editor: 

I’d  like  to  offer  an  explanation  for  a 
piece  which  appeared  in  the  Dec.  10 
edition  of  Prairie  Light  Review  — 
“Mesmer's  Hypnotic  Writings.” 

As  it  was  originally  conceived  and 
written,  the  piece  was  a  satire  on 
psychological  journal  writing,  inspired 
by  a  lecture  on  Mesmer  by  Bill 
Murchison,  CD  instructor.  It  was  also 
an  exercise  in  author/reader  relations; 
just  as  the  “hypnotic  writing”  was 
affecting  the  author,  it  was  supposed  to 
also  affect  the  reader.  The  humor  was 
purely  visual:  intentionally  misspelled 
words,  blanked-out  and  blurred  pass¬ 
ages,  and  stamped  images  in  the 
margins.  The  idea  was  that  the  reader 
would  experience  the  same  sensations 
that  were  being  written  about. 

Although  I  was  writing  about  an 
imaginary  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  18th 
century  physician,  I  was  amazed  to 
discover  that  the  phenomena  of 
“hypnotic  writing”  really  does  exist. 
The  piece  actually  did  transmit  little 
waves  into  the  brains  of  the  printers. 
Mesmer  in  his  mischevious  ways,  tried 
to  make  me  appear  foolish  for  exposing 
his  secrets  and  hypnotized  the  printers 
of  Prairie  Light  Review  into  “fixing” 
the  story,  correcting  all  my  intentional 
mistakes  and  taking  out,  therefore,  all 
the  “jokes.” 

Luckily,  I  have  retained  a  copy  of  the 
original  piece.  It  is  locked  in  a  lead, 
hypno-proof  box  and  is  guarded  by  two 
Dobermans  who  haven’t  had  dinner  in 
weeks.  This  very  letter  you’re  reading 
had  to  be  typed  on  a  special  lead-lined 
Smith-Corona  to  avoid  interference  by 
Mesmer’s  hypnotic  waves. 

Thanks  tor  reading  Frame  eigne 
Review. 

Dean  J.  Monti,  Oak  Brook 


A  quick  look  backward 


Tfie  Wild  Grouse 


Parking  seems  to  have  been  as  much 
a  problem  in  1973  as  it  is  now. 
Apparently,  the  only  students  who  had 
no  trouble  finding  parking  spaces  were 
those  taking  the  “Nite  Owl”  literature 
course  from  10  p.m.  to  midnight.  Class 
members  had  their  pick  of  the  lot  and 
could  park  almost  adjacent  to  their 
classroom. 

Continuing  Education  for  Women 
was  established  at  CD  in  1972.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  oriented  to  serve  women  in 
the  community  seeking  productive  and 
satisfying  involvement  in  employment, 
education  or  community  service  and 
was  also  envisioned  as  a  clearing  house 
and  information  center  on  programs  of 
interest  to  women. 


In  1973,  the  Glen  Ellyn  Village  Board 
unanimously  approved  an  ordinance 
calling  for  the  annexation  of  the 
269.9-acre  CD  campus  to  the  village  of 
Glen  Ellyn.  According  to  officials,  the 
annexation  of  the  complex  was 
necessary  for  an  orderly  development  of 
the  village. 

Peter  Derks,  a  psychologist  from 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  doing  research  on 
the  learning  process  in  1973,  discovered 
that  no  magical  learning  formula  and 
no  process  to  replace  study  existed.  He 
found  that  when  allowed  to  use  any 
method  of  learning  during  their  study 
time,  students  clung  to  rote  learning 
rather  than  invent  association  aids  such 
as  nemonic  devices, 


I 


On  any  given  day  one  can  hear 
numerous  complaints  floating  around 
the  hallways  of  CD.  You  can  read  about 
them  in  the  Courier.  The  parking 
problem,  trash  in  the  halls  (living  and 
non-living),  congestion  on  the  stair¬ 
wells,  not  enough  student  activities  (or 
interest,  for  that  matter);  face  it  —  this 
list  could  go  on  like  those  “Ripleys 
Believe  It  or  Not”  Chinamen  marching 
four  abreast  into  the  sea  .  .  .  forever. 
I’ve  heard  complaints  from  ungrateful 
wretches  that  the  Courier  is  so  dry  and 
boring  that  even  parakeets  won't  read 
it,  from  the  bottoms  of  their  cages  even. 
Hell,  the  paper's  free,  what  do  you 
expect?  Royko  every  week?  C’mon,  get 
serious. 

Well  .  .  .  fine.  Go  ahead.  Complain. 
You  hear  and  read  about  a  lot  of 
griping  but  I’ve  never  yet  heard  any 
solutions  other  than  some  radical  and 
unprintable  ones  that  might  be 
overheard  at  the  local  hole-in-the-wall 
tavern. 

There  are,  however,  solutions  to  any 
problem.  You  think  it  was  easy  for  the 
Russians  to  develop  toilets  in  space  for 
their  female  cosmonauts?  Hell  no  it 
wasn't  easy,  yet  they  did  it.  Are  we 


going  to  let  a  bunch  of  godless  Commie 
mutants  outdo  us  in  ingenuity?  All  our 
minor  problems  need  is  a  little  good 
old-fashioned  American  know-how. 

FIRST  OFF,  YOU  hear  the  most 
creative  cursing  about  the  parking 
problem  at  Building  A.  Actually,  there 
is  no  parking  problem.  Thfe  lots  sire  big, 
fairly  easy  to  drive  and  park  in,  well-lit 
and  with  plenty  of  room.  The  problem 
is  that  some  psycho-jock-physical-fit- 
ness-freak  or  fool  architect  put  the 
damn  school  almost  a  third  of  a  mile 
awajl.  And,  if  you  don’t  like  walking  in 
the  seasonal  mud  or  ice,  your  only 
option  is  to  truck  it  in  the  road  and 
chance  getting  turned  into  meat  jello  by 
some  drug-alcohol-crazed  fringie  stud¬ 
ent,  or  staff,  for  that  matter. 

This  particular  problem,  being  sort  of 
lazy  myself,  is  my  personal  public 
enemy  No.  1.  I  hate  that  walk  with  a 
passion.  It's  enough  to  make  the  late 
Euell  Gibbons  vomit  up  his  Grape  Nuts 
and  turn  to  eating  his  pet  squirrels. 
Personally,  I  usually  park  right  up  by 
the  front  door  but  being  only  20  or  so 
illegal  spots,  there  obviously  isn’t  room 
for  everyone.  The  other  two  simple 
solutions  aren’t  very  practical  either.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  move  the  lot  closer 


by  Bouse 


to  the  school  and  harder  still  to  move 
the  building  closer  to  the  lot.  This 
leaves  one  remaining  choice:  move  the 
students  from  the  lot  to  the  school  —  a 
feat  that  could  be  accomplished  easier 
than  a  trip  to  your  friendly  neighbor¬ 
hood  painless  dentist. 

ENVISION  A  FLEET  of  heated, 
air-conditioned  shuttle  buses  charging  a 
nickel  or  dime  continuously  plying 
between  the  parking  areas  and  Building 
A.  Not  only  would  this  be  convenient 
but  probably  profitable  for  someone  as 
well.  (I’ll  sell  the  copyright  to  anyone 
with  the  necessary  coin  to  get  it 
started.!  Although  I  like  the  idea  of 
paying  for  someone  (architect)  else’s 
mistakes  about  as  much  as  having 
bloody  diarrheah,  it  would  still  be 
worth  a  dime  for  me  not  to  have  to  walk 
that  Bataan  Death  March  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

Now  don’t  get  me  wrong.  I’m  not 
blaming  the  architect  so  much.  His 
only  error  was  incompetence.  Face  it, 
Building  A  has  about  as  much  artistic 
appeal  as  that  black  monolith  in  the 
movie  “2001.”  It’s  not  his  fault  the  lot 
is  six  or  seven  football  fields  away  —  he 
just  didn’t  know  any  better. 

THE  SCHOOL  COULD  also  pur¬ 


chase  a  small  choo-choo  train  cheaply 
from  a  closed-down  amusement  park. 
The  kind  your  parents  used  to  take  you 
on  when  you  were  a  kid,  with  real 
smokestacks,  cowcatchers,  whistles  and 
cute  little  passenger  cars.  The  track 
could  snake  through  the  lots  and  end 
up  at  a  picturesque  railway  station  in 
front  of  Building  A. 

Every  choo-choo  needs  a  real,  live 
tobacco-chewing  engineer  wearing 
grease  stained  Casey  Jones  overalls  and 
a  big,  big  engineer’s  cap.  He  would  ride 
in  an  open  air  cab  and  blow  his  whistle 
a  lot.  Every  choo-choo  also  needs  old 
fashioned  handlebar  moustachioed 
conductors  to  collect  fares  from  surly 
customers  and  to  mop  out  the  toilets  in 
the  station. 

And  these  positions  will  be  filled  by 
those  really  to  blame  for  the  parking 
problem  — •  the  idiots  who  hired  the 
architect  and  approved  the  plans  in  the 
first  place. 

All  aboard?  .  .  . 
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College  update 

Here's  what's  happening  this  week  at  two-and-four-year  schools  across  the  country 


from  her  job  last  August.  The  course  approach  to  learning.”  of  the  Literature  Department 
farilitv’s  director  was  given  said  seniors  planning  to  grad- 


KNIGHT  FIGHT:  Brent 
Knight,  the  president  of  Triton 
Community  College  (River 
Grove,  Ill.)  has  resigned  his 
post  in  a  dispute  with  the 
chairman  of  the  college’s  board 
of  trustees  over  who  should 
have  the  final  say-so  in  staff 
hiring.  The  head  of  the 
school’s  faculty  association 
had  charged  that  the  board 
chairman  was  placing  people  in 
secretarial,  janitorial  and 
tradesmen’s  jobs  at  Triton, 
which  has  an  enrollment  of 
26,000.  When  Knight,  36,  was 
appointed  top  man  at  the 
college  seven  years  ago  at  age 
29,  he  was  one  of  the  youngest 
community  college  presidents 
in  the  country.  His  annual 
salary:  $65,000. 

BALANCING  ACT:  The 
Northern  Star,  campus  news¬ 
paper  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  (DeKalb),  may  face 
competition  this  semester  if 
plans  to  establish  a  second 
newspaper  become  a  reality. 
The  proposed  publication 
would  be  produced  weekly  by 
the  Student  Association  in  an 


effort  to  improve  that  group  s 
image  on  campus  and  to 
“balance  out”  some  of  the 
“distorted  information”  in  the 
Star,  according  to  an  SA 
spokesman.  Stories  would  be 
solicited  from  various  campus 
organizations. 

DECLINING  INTEREST: 

For  the  first  time  in  17  years, 
Macomb  County  College,  War¬ 
ren,  Mich.,  is  without  a 
student  government.  Lack  of 
interest  led  to  the  group’s 
demise.  The  role  of  overlooking 
on-campus  student  organiza¬ 
tions  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
non-political  Student  Activi¬ 
ties  advising  council.  The 
Student  Activities  office  itself 
will  exercise  control  over  club 
functions. 

BOOKED  ON  SUSPICION: 

A  formal  fiscal  assistant  at  the 
bookstore  of  the  University  of 
Central  Florida  has  been 
arrested  and  charged  with  16 
counts  of  second-degree  grand 
theft  after  a  routine  audit 
indicated  discrepancies  in  the 
bookstore’s  financial  records. 
The  suspect  was  terminated 


the  pink  slip  last  fall. 

NO  HELP  WANTED: 

Some  122  faculty  positions  will 
be  cut  at  Central  Missouri 
State  University,  Warrens- 
burg,  Mo.,  during  the  next  five 
years  as  a  result  of  a  projected 
enrollment  decline  of  2257 
students  during  that  period. 
The  situation  is  even  more 
drastic  at  nearby  Central 
Methodist  College  in  Fayette, 
Mo.,  where  21  of  63  faculty 
positions  were  sliced  after  the 
first  semester,  along  with  22 
non-faculty  jobs.  The  president 
of  the  financially  ailing  college 
called  the  cuts  “a  landmark 
case  for  higher  education.” 

NOTEWORTHY  ENDEAV¬ 
OR:  Two  students  at  the 
American  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  are  seeking 
permission  to  launch  a  profes¬ 
sional  notetaking  service  on 
campus  to  satisfy  what  they 
claim  is  a  “growing  demand 
among  students  who  are 
discontended  with  the  lecture- 


Graduate  students  would  be 
hired  to  sit  in  classes  and  take 
notes.  B  lyers  would  pay  an 
initial  subscription  fee  entitl¬ 
ing  them  to  all  the  notes  for  a 
particular  class  for  the  entire 
semester.  They  would  receive 
typed  copies  of  notes  for  each 
lecture  a  day  or  two  after  it 
was  presented.  Similar  services 
have  met  with  mixed  reactions 
at  different  campuses  nation¬ 
wide  —  ranging  from  threats 
of  legal  action  at  Arizona  State 
University  (CU,  Nov.  the  19) 
to  official  sanctioning  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  and 
University  of  Oregon  and 
UCLA,  where  they  are  doing  a 
land-office  business,  according 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  .  . 
Some  150  students  were 
turned  away  from  a  recent 
English  competency  exam  that 
they  were  required  to  take  in 
order  to  be  graduated  during 
the  fall  semester.  The  exam 
director  claimed  that  only  450 
copies  of  the  test  were 
available,  and  600  students 
showed  up  to  take  it.  The  chair 


uate  and  who  did  not  take  the 
test  because  of  the  unexpected¬ 
ly  high  turnout  would  be 
denied  graduation.  “They 
should  have  taken  it  long 
ago,”  he  said.  The  next  exam 
is  scheduled  for  February. 

BAD  PR:  Students  at  Elgin 
[Ill.]  Community  College  have 
launched  a  petition  demanding 
reiumbursement  of  '“misap¬ 
propriated  funds"  after  learn¬ 
ing  that  Student  Government 
members  spent  $558  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Activities’  funds  to 
purchase  Student  Senate  jack¬ 
ets,  shirts  and  lapel  pins  and 
wear  them  for  “public  relations 
purposes.”  A  suggestion  by 
the  Senate  president  that  the 
expense  be  charged  instead  to 
the  Senate’s  own  self -generat¬ 
ed  account  —  money  that  the 
student  organizations  make 
themselves  from  parties,  acti¬ 
vities  and  games  —  was 
rejected  by  the  group’s  vice- 
president,  who  noted  that  “We 
can’t  keep  flipping  around 
funds  everytime  someone  has  a 
little  bitch.” 


Speak  and  be  seen 

Students  reflect  on  accomplishments  of  '82 


What  was  your  most  significant 
accomplishment  in  1982? 

Mary  Taylor,  Naperville: 
“Attending  a  co-op  convention 
in  Springfield.  I  was  placed 
second  in  the  district  in  a 
competition  for  general  clerical 
skills  and  was  therefore  eli¬ 
gible  to  go  to  Springfield  to 
compete  in  office  education 
skills.” 

Delia  Salinas,  Glendale 
Heights:  “Being  able  to  come 
to  College  of  DuPage.  No  one 
in  my  family  ever  went  to 
college  and  so  I  thought  I 
wouldn’t.  But  here  I  am!” 

Cindy  Rivers,  LaGrange:  “I 
made  a  B  average  last-  fall 
quater  —  something  I  have 
not  done  since  sixth  grade.” 

Steve  Kowalski,  Naperville: 
“Realizing  I  like  to  work  so 
much  and  that  1  can  work  and 
go  to  CD  at  the  same  time:” 

Mary  Chase,  Wheaton: 

I  “Going  back  to  school.” 

Jack  Merkel,  Addison: 
“Probably  the  fact  that  I  made 
a  big  personal  break-through 
in  my  art  work  last  quarter.  I 
progressed  a  great  deal,  and 
was  really  happy  and  so  was 
my  instructor.” 

Jamie  Sampson,  Wheaton: 
“I  returned  to  CD.” 


Richard  Tucker,  Western 
Springs:  “I  lived  and  worked 
in  Florida  for  three  months, 
got  a  great  tan  and  met  a  lot 
of  people.  I  had  a  great  time.” 


Mel  Rivera 


Mel  Rivera,  Roselle:  “I  got 
promoted  to  floor  manager  at 
Crown's  Bookstore  in  Bloom- 
ingdale.” 

Suzanne  Bracke,  Lisle: 
“Breaking  away  from  the  ties 
of  my  family.” 

Frank  Melchiorre,  Bensen- 
ville:  “Making  fall  conference 
for  basketball  for  high  school.” 

Jim  Piecyznski,  Downers 
Grove:  “I  got  engaged  and  my 
girlfriend  is  expecting  a  baby 
in  May.” 

Lynn  Otto,  Woodridge:  “I 
found  a  better  job  that  pays 
more  money.” 


Ken  Cook,  Winfield:  “Aca¬ 
demically,  I  managed  to  raise 
my  grade  point  average  while 
serving  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  student  govern¬ 
ment  and  acting  as  president 
of  Campus  Christian  Fellow¬ 
ship  and  was  captain  of  the 
team  which  came  in  first  place 
in  intramural  flag  football  — 
Philippians  4:13.” 

Terrence  Murray,  Hinsdale: 
“Getting  out  of  the  military.” 

Sharon  Senek,  Downers 
Grove:  “I  got  married.” 

Julie  Young,  Elmhurst: 
“My  biggest  accomplishment 
of  1982  was  enrolling  in  school 
after  being  absent  for  15 
months  after  the  birth  of  my 
daughter  Sarah.” 

Henry  Valero,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“My  biggest  accomplishment 
last  year  was  getting  a  job  at 
the  Illinois  Deaf  and  Blind 
School.” 

Wendy  Kinsey,  Elmhurst: 
“Graduating  York  High 
School  in  four  years.” 

Jeff  Helgeson!  Downers 
Grove:  “Going  back  to  work 
after  four  months  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.” 

Pablo  Alvarez,  Villa  Park: 
“Graduation  from  high 
school.” 


Tom  Cannata,  Lombard:  “I 
quit  smoking  for  eight  months 
because  of  last  year's  resolu¬ 
tion.” 

Kar  Kheng,  Darien:  “Decid¬ 
ing  on  my  career  in  pre-med.” 

Mary  Lynn  Wurn,  Whea¬ 
ton:  “Graduating  Wheaton 
Central.” 


Lee  Anne  Burket,  La- 
Grange:  “Deciding  on  a  career 
goal.” 


Susan  Schlacks 


.  Susan  Schlacks.  Winfield: 
"I  would  say  I  reached  a 
balance  between  home,  outside 
work  and  recreational  activi¬ 
ties  that  brought  personal 
satisfaction." 

Diana  Monsivais,  Downers 
Grove:  “Graduating  from  high 
school.” 


Kay  Taylor,  Lombard:  “I 
got  engaged!  I  think  getting  to 
understand  my  mom  more. 
She  became  a  friend  at  this 
time,  instead  of  an  authoritar¬ 
ian  figure.” 

Bruce  Long,  Bloomingdale: 
“Going  back  to  school.” 

Paul  Michals,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“Completing  1982  and  staying 
alive.” 

Nancy  Navlyt,  Bensenville: 
“Deciding  to  go  back  to 
school.  Two  years  ago  I  quit 
school  and  decided  to  work 
full-time  as  1  needed  the 
money.  A  short  time  ago  a 
friend  said  to  me  ‘hey,  why 
don't  you  get  it  together.’  She 
recommended  that  I  go  back 
to  school.  Now  that  I'm  here 
I’m  very  happy  and  doing 
well.  I  decided  that  I’m  not  a 
quitter,  I’m  a  winner.  That’s 
my  philosophy.” 

Mark  Egner,  Elmhurst:  “I 
accepted  Christ  in  my  life.  I 
became  fed  up  with  my  life  — 
sick  of  the  bar  scene.  With  my 
acceptance  of  Christ,  I  quit 
drugs  and  alcohol  and  became 
a  ‘Bible  thumper.’  As  a  part  of 
my  new  life,  I  have  set  my 
scholastic  goals,  which  includ¬ 
ed  deciding  to  become  a 
philosophy  major  here  at  CD.” 
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Wa/work  busy  man 


STUDENT  TRUSTEE  Bruce  Walwark  at  recent  board  meeting.  Walwark 
claims  “if  I  wasn't  doing  my  job,  people  would  know.’’ 


ET  offers  Hollywood  news 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

“When  people  ask  me,”  said  Student 
Trustee  Bruce  Walwark,  “I  tell  them  ‘I 
go  to  CD  and  it’s  a  great  place’  rather 
than  ’I  go  to  College  of  DuPage’  with  a 
drone.” 

Walwark  would  almost  have  to  like 
the  school.  In  addition  to  being  student 
trustee,  he  is  the  publicity  coordinator 
for  Student  Activities  and  a  member  of 
the  forensics  team  here. 

WALWARK,  A  NATIVE  of  Addi¬ 
son,  sees  the  western  suburbs  coming 
alive  and  CD  at  the  center  of  the  rebirth. 

“Presently,  the  board  of  trustees’ 
main  concern  is  to  develop  College  of 
DuPage  as  a  living,  working  campus,” 
said  Walwark.  “We  want  to  create  an 
entire  theme  for  the  college,  an 
environment  which  will  offer  great 
opportunities  for  the  community  and 
the  students,”  he  added. 

As  student  trustee,  a  nonvoting  post, 
Walwark’s  responsibility  is  to  advise 
the  board  on  student  opinion  at  their 
meetings.  In  order  to  accurately  reflect 
students'  feelings,  Walwark  personally 
polls  200  scholars  in  the  lounges  and 
corridors  of  CD  about  pertinent  issues 
facing  the  school. 

Should  he  have  a  vote  at  the  board 
meetings? 

“I'd  like  to  have  a  vote  when 
students  are  directly  involved,”  stated 
Walwark.  “But  most  of  the  business 
before  the  board  is  financial.  I’m  really 
not  qualified  to  vote  in  those  cases,”  he 
concluded. 

THE  19- YEAR-OLD  hopes  to  use  his 
trusteeship,  as  well  as  his  Student 
Activities  and  forensics  experience,  as  a 
springboard  to  a  successful  business 
career.  After  getting  his  associate 
degree  from  CD  in  June,  Walwark  will 
be  attending  Drake  University  as  a 
speech  communication-business  major. 

“It  will  involve  marketing,  sales, 
public  relations  and  communications,” 
he  explained. 

Walwark  is  very  goal-oriented,  and 
he  almost  always  succeeds.  “I  always 
have  two  plans,”  he  explained.  “If  one 
doesn't  work  out,  I  have  another  to  fall 
back  on.” 

He  is  also  very  organized.  He  makes 
an  agenda  for  each  day.  As  Walwark 
rattles  off  such  a  list  .  .7:30  — 


business  meeting,  9  o’clock  —  girlfriend 
.  .  .”  he  interrupts  himself  with  a 
chuckle.  “Do  you  love  it?”  he  asks, 
“I’m  so  busy  I  can’t  understand  why. 
Actually,  I  like  to  be  busy  so  that’s 
why  I  am!” 

HE  MAKES  ROOM  for  a  part-time 
waiter  position  at  Carlos  Murphy’s  in 
addition  to  his  hobbies  of  doing 
collages,  watching  movies  and  reading 
movie  books.  The  former  has  given  him 
a  greater  insight  into  people.  “You 
learn  how  people  really  are,”  explained 
Walwark.  “People  can  really  be  rude!” 

About  his  movie-related  hobbies, 
Walwark  is  reluctant  to  answer 
questions. 

“I  hate  questions  like  ‘what  is  your 
favorite  film?’  or  ‘what  is  your  favorite 
color?’  On  Tuesday  it  could  be  blue  and 
on  Friday  red,”  he  said. 

Walwark  also  cites  having  and 
keeping  friends,  in  addition  to  having  a 
good  time,'  as  among  his  main 
priorities. 

“I  CARE  ABOUT  students,”  he 
said,  “I  just  don’t  do  things  around 
school  to  fulfill  my  personal  goals.  I’m 
doing  things  for  students  as  trustee. 
I’m  helping  them  plan  their  education,” 
he  explained.  “If  I  wasn’t,  people  would 
know.” 

Such  a  commitment  explains  his 
concern  about  the  quality  of  this  article. 
“If  it’s  bad,  I’ll  slash  your  budget,”  he 
joked.  “No,  really,  I'm  concerned  how  I 
come  off  to  students.  I  don’t  want  them 
to  think  they  have  a  jerk  representing 
them.” 

What’s  down  the  road  for  Walwark? 
“I’ll  probably  be  an  advertising 
manager  for  IBM  or  some  large 
corporation,”  he  said.  “I  can  sell 
anything  to  anyone! 

“WHEN  I’M  FINANCIALLY  set¬ 
tled,  around  26,  I'd  like  to  get 
married,”  he  continued.  “I’d  like  to 
have  someone  to  share  my  feelings 
with.  If  I  get  promoted  at  work,  I  don’t 
want  to  come  home  and  tell  the  bird,” 
he  said. 

Children  are  also  in  Walwark’s 
future. 

“I’m  going  to  have  a  boy  and  a  girl 
two  years  apart,”  he  joked,  “and  they 
won’t  have  to  eat  peas.  Aren’t  peas 
disgusting?” 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

You’ve  all  heard  of  David  Letterman, 
Phil  Donahue,  Johnny  Carson  and  even 
“PM  Magazine,”  but  an  entertainment/ 
talk  show  you  might  not  have  noticed  is 
called  “Entertainment  Tonight,”  3:30 
p.m.  weekdays  on  channel  five. 

The  recent  transfer  of  the  show  from 
its  former  1:30  a.m.  time  slot  gives  the 
daytime  viewer  yet  another  good  series 
to  watch  (the  other  being  “One  Life  to 
Live,”  previously  reviewed  in  this 
column). 

“ENTERTAINMENT  TONIGHT” 
could  best  be  described  as  a  news  show 
about  Hollywood  and  its  stars.  Hosted 
by  Ron  Hendron  and  Mary  Hart,  the 
fast-paced  show  features  tinsel  town 
news,  a  personality  interview  and  a  still 
photo  section,  involving  snapshots  of 
stars,  daily.  Other  departments  include 
TV,  film,  style  and  music,  each  one  or  a 
combination  thereof  dominating  the 
show  one  day  of  the  week. 

These  specialized  departments  often 
give  good  in-depth  insights  into  each 
industry.  Nielson,  Billboard  and  Var¬ 
iety  ratings  are  always  listed  weekly.  In 
addition,  special  reports  such  as  the 
deregulation  of  the  TV  and  radio 
industries  by  the  FCC,  stunt  worker 
safety  in  films  and  the  millions  of 
endorsement  dollars  made  by  country 
western  musicians  are  usually  well  done 
and  very  timely. 

The  show  seems  to  bring  People 
magazine  to  life.  Like  People,  it  is  done 
in  good  taste  and  for  anyone  interested 
in  show  business,  it  is  a  light  yet  helpful 
way  to  learn  more  about  the  industry. 
It  is  also  similar  to  the  magazine  in 
that  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  real  into 
the  ridiculous,  such  as  the  National 
Enquirer, would.  Up  front  and  basically 
visual,  the  show  at  least  gives  the 
impression  that  all  the  information 
presented  is  factual. 

Nearly  15  months  old,  the  syndicated 
series  has  already  received  an  Emmy 
nomination  for  best  informational 
series.  More  popular,  elite  stars  are 
beginning  to  take  it  seriously  and  often 
grant  exclusive  interviews  to  the  series. 

THE  CO-ANCHOR  TEAM  of  Hen¬ 
dron  and  Hart  has  slipped  slightly  since 
Hart  joined  the  show  this  past  summer. 
Although  they’ve  always  delivered  their 


lines  with  smiles,  they’ve  started  to  try 
to  convey  their  own  personalities  over 
the  air,  instead  of  concentrating  on 
those  in  their  scripts.  As  a  result,  more 
happy  talk  has  been  added,  unfortu¬ 
nately. 

Another  drawback  is  movie  reviewer 
Leonard  Malten.  Personally,  I  think  he 
has  no  taste  in  film,  but  putting  that 
aside,  he  gives  little  reason  for  his 
rankings  which  are  usually  below  four 
on  a  scale  of  1  to  10.  His  humor’s  pretty 
sour,  too. 

A  fine  interviewer/Hollywood  report¬ 
er  is  Catherine  Mann,  whose  recent 
exposes  on  the  “ET”  merchandising 
craze  and  Natalie  Wood’s  death  were  as 
good  as  any  I've  seen  on  network  news 
programs.  Veteran  reporter  Barbara 
Hower  is  also  featured. 

In  its  attempt  to  report  entertain¬ 
ment  news,  “Entertainment  Tonight” 
has  itself  become  an  entertaining 
entity. 

Better  tape 

In  an  effort  to  cut  $1  billion 
recording  industry  pirating  losses,  A  & 
M  Records  is  marketing  Supertramp's 
new  Famous  Last  Words  LP  on  high 
bias  chromium  dioxide  cassette  tape, 
instead  of  the  normal  bias  tape  that 
typifies  music  industry  reproduction. 

The  record  label  hopes  the  increased 
quality  of  the  recording  will  help  thwart 
the  sale  of  bootleg  tapes  and  the 
number  of  illegal  cassettes  made  by 
people  swapping  albums.  (Overall 
record  sales  are  down  50  percent  due  to 
these  antics.) 

Although  no  taped  recordings  match 
the  reproduction  capability  of  records, 
those  done  on  chromium  dioxide  tape 
come  far  closer  than  normal  bias 
recordings. 

Both  the  record  company  and  the 
group  will  make  less  profit  on  each  high 
bias  tape  sold,  since  it  costs  more  than 
normal  bias  cassettes  for  them  to 
purchase.  This  material  cost  will  not  be 
passed  along  to  the  consumer. 

A  spokesman  for  the  band  told 
“Entertainment  Tonight”  that  Super¬ 
tramp  “has  always  been  dedicated  to 
quality  music,  and  this  is  just  another 
way  of  showing  how.” 


Terri  Utley,  Miss  U.S.A.  1982 


ENTER.  .  . 
1983  MISS 
ILLINOIS  USA 
PAGEANT 


To  Be  Televised  Live  April  9—  WGN  TV 
From  The  Sabre  Room  —  Hickory  Hills 

GRAND  PRIZES  FOR  MISS  ILLINOIS— USA  1983 

*  All-expense  paid  trip  to  Italy  —  courtesy  of  Salerno’s  Windsor 
restaurant,  Berwyn 

*  Luxurious  fur  coat 

*  Competition  wardrobe 

*  $1,000  Cash  Award 

*  8-day,  7-night  all-expense-paid  trip  to  the  Virgin  Islands  — 
Thomson  Vacations 

‘Competition  gowns  designed  by  Alyce  Hamm  of  Alyce  De¬ 
signs,  Chicago 

Plus.  .  .  a  10-day  all-expense-paid  trip  to  the  national  pageant 
for  an  opportunity  to  compete  for  the  1983  Miss  U.S.A.  title  and 
over  $100,000  in  prizes  and  awards. 

If  you  are  a  single  female  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24,  you  are 
eligible  to  enter.  Write: 

MISS  ILLINOIS—  USA  PAGEANT 
PAGEANT  PRODUCTIONS  CO. 

434  W.  DOWNER  PLACE 
AURORA,  I L  60506 
OR  PHONE  312/896-9838 
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The  Verdict's  in  -  Newman's  great 


PAUL  NEWMAN  STARS  with  Charlotte  Rampling  in  "The  Verdict,"  film 
about  alcoholic  lawyer  given  chance  to  save  his  career  by  taking  on  con¬ 
troversial  and  difficult  case. 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

One  of  the  Christmas  movie  releases 
that  is  sure  to  do  blockbuster  business 
in  ticket  sales  is  “The  Verdict.”  It  is  a 
film  that  takes  a  decidedly  skeptical 
view  on  the  procedures  of  criminal  law 
and  of  the  people  who  earn  a  living 
from  it.  The  central  character  of  this 
feature  is  an  alcoholic  attorney  turned 
courtroom  crusader  who  gets  one  final 
chance  to  prove  himself  at  his 
profession. 

Paul  Newman  performs  splendidly  as 
Frank  Galvin,  a  seemingly  washed  up 
criminal  lawyer  who  serves  a  malprac¬ 
tice  suit  against  a  respected  Bostonian 
Catholic  hospital.  Also  just  as  brilliant 
is  the  screenplay,  which  unfolds 
meticulously  during  the  film’s  first  half, 
and  finishes  with  exciting  courtroom 
dramatics. 

THE  FILM’S  OPENING  moments 
paint  a  pathetic  picture  of  Galvin,  who 
is  nothing  more  than  an  ambulance 
chaser.  When  he  is  not  at  his  favorite 
neighborhood  watering  hole  soaking  up 
scotches  and  playing  pinball,  he  scans 
the  obituary  columns  in  the  newspaper. 
For  Galvin,  these  are  his  want  ads  and 
he  attends  funerals  as  if  they  were 
legitimate  job  interviews. 

His  close  friend  and  colleague, 
Mickey  (Jack  Warden),  feeds  Galvin  a 
line  on  a  potentially  lucrative  malprac¬ 
tice  charge  against  two  doctors  working 
for  St.  Catherine’s  hospital  in  Boston. 

WHILE  IN  THE  process  of  giving 
birth,  a  young  woman  is  given  the 
wrong  medication  and  soon  suffers 
irreversible  brain  damage.  The  girl’s 
family  wants  to  sue  the  archdiocese, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  hospital,  for 
damages. 

Enter  Frank  Galvin.  He  becomes  the 
dead  girl’s  council  and  has  a  meeting 
with  Bishop  Brophy  (Edward  Binns), 
the  head  of  the  church.  The  bishop 
offers  Galvin  and  the  woman’s  relatives 
a  tidy  sum  of  $210,000  to  drop  the 
charges.  While  looking  at  the  check,  he 
realizes  that  he  would  collect  $70,000  or 
one-third  of  the  settlement  for  lawyer’s 
fees. 


However,  instead  of  taking  the 
money  from  Bishop  “See  No  Evil” 
Brophy,  Galvin  refuese  and  decides  to 
expose  the  negligence  that  appears  to 
surround  the  entire  case.  What  he  fails 


to  do  though  is  to  confer  with  the  girl’s 
family,  who,  to  their  horror,  finds  out  of 
the  news  from  the  defense’s  representa¬ 
tives. 

FROM  THIS  POINT  on  Galvin’s 


luck  is  non-existent.  His  expert  witness 
abruptly  disappears  to  the  Carribean, 
and  has  only  a  week  to  locate  another 
doctor  to  testify  for  the  prosecution. 
Also,  the  presidng  judge,  William 
Hoyle  (Milo  O’Shea),  is  conspicuously 
biased.  He  is  infuriated  at  Galvin’s 
rebel  attitude  and  the  apparent  waste  of 
the  court’s  valuable  time  with  a 
seemingly  cut  and  dried  case. 

Meanwhile,  the  church’s  senior 
defense  attorney,  Ed  Concannon 
(James  Mason),  assembles  a  team  of 
more  than  a  dozen  other  counselors  to 
plot  their  strategy.  He  plants  favorable 
stories  about  the  hospital  in  the  news 
media,  he  buys  off  Galvin’s  most 
convincing  witnesses  and  has  spies 
trailing  his  every  move. 

What  impresses  the  viewer  most  of 
all  are  the  ways  both  sides  prepare  for 
the  court  battle.  Galvin  and  Mickey 
pour  over  their  notes  and  lawbooks 
throughout  the  early  morning  hours, 
while  Concannon  and  his  gang  “teach” 
their  witnesses  how  to  respond  on  the 
stand.  One  gets  a  feeling  of  a  David  vs. 
Goliath  matchup. 

GALVIN’S  LOVE  INTEREST  is 
Laura  Fischer  (Charlotte  Rampling),  a 
woman  he  meets  at  one  of  his  drinking 
hangouts.  She  has  more  than  a  passing 
fancy  for  him  and  quickly  becomes 
involved  with  Galvin’s  preparation  for 
the  case. 

Newman  is  totally  believeable  as 
Galvin,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
film  prefers  cases  of  liquor  to  cases  of 
law.  To  cover  up  his  drinking  problem, 
he  resorts  to  carrying  eyedrops  so  he 
can  see  his  client  more  clearly  and 
mouthwash  to  cover  up  his  alcoholic 
halitosis.  His  hands  quiver  so  badly 
that  he  cannot  hold  a  shotglass,  so  he 
must  drink  while  the  glass  is  on  the 
bar. 

“The  Verdict”  will  surely  earn 
Newman  an  Oscar  nomination  for  his 
portrayal  of  Frank  Galvin.  However,  he 
will  face  stiff  competition  for  the  award 
from  Dustin  Hoffman,  whose  film 
“Tootsie”  will  be  critiqued  here  next 
week. 


'Sticks'  looks 

_ By  MOIRA  LEEN _ 

David  Rabe’s  “Sticks  and  Bones,” 
the  first  theatrical  event  of  the  quarter, 
will  be  presented  at  CD  Thursday 
through  Saturday,  Jan.  20,  21  and  22  at 
8  p.m. 

“Sticks  and  Bones”  is  the  story  of  a 
family  divided  by  the  Vietnam  war. 
However,  this  is  not  a  Vietnamese 
family.  The  central  characters  are 
Americans  of  1968  and  have  such 
recognizable  names  as  Ozzie,  Harriet, 
Rick  and  David. 

THE  SCENE  IS  the  family  living 
room.  David  is  not  home.  He  is  a  U.S. 
soldier  fighting  the  war.  He  has  to  be 
brought  home  by  his  sergeant  (Jeff 
Mills)  because  he  has  been  blinded  in 
the  fighting. 

David  returns  home,  only  to  find  a 
family  who  will  not  accept  his 
blindness.  Ozzie  (Lawton  Vogel),  Har¬ 
riet  (Amy  Hess),  and  Rick  (Rick 
Almassey)  tell  David  (Vince  Ladd)  he  is 
fine. 

The  family  is  further  backed  up  in 
their  disbelief  by  their  priest  (John 
Shelton). 

A  SERIES  OF  conflicts  occur 
between  David  and  his  family.  They  are 
marked  by  a  funny  sort  of  bitterness. 

As  the  action  moves  on,  it  is  learned 
that  David  had  a  relationship  with  a 
Vietnamese  girl.  He  left  her  behind, 
realizing  his  family  would  not  approve 
of  her. 

The  part  of  the  girl  is  enhanced  by  a 
cast  member  who  has  truly  lived  her 
part.  Tinh  Phan,  a  30-year-old  mother 
of  two,  escaped  with  her  husband  and 


beyond  war 

children  from  South  Vietnam  in  1975. 
Phan,  her  family  and  30  other  refugees 
were  forced  to  drift  for  three  days  in  a 
small  boat  before  they  were  spotted  by 
a  U.S.  Navy  ship. 

The  Glendale  Heights  resident  is  in 
her  first  acting  role  since  she  was  a 
young  girl  in  Vietnam.  She  is 
completing  her  food  service  training  at 
CD  this  month. 

THE  PLAY  CONTAINS  a  series  of 
flashbacks  in  which  David  recalls  his 
time  as  a  soldier  and  especially  the 
period  he  spent  with  the  girl.  Through 
these  scenes,  she  becomes  real  for 
David  and  for  his  family. 

Rabe  writes  “Sticks  and  Bones”  from 
his  own  experiences  as  a  soldier  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  one  of  three  plays  he  has 
authored  on  the  subject. 

“Sticks  and  Bones”  is  directed  by 
Craig  Berger,  now  in  his  12th  year  of 
teaching  theater  at  CD.  He  has 
directed  some  80  productions  and  was 
most  recently  seen  in  CD’s  special 
production  of  “American  Buffalo.” 

Admission  for  “Sticks  and  Bones”  is 
$1.  Students  and  senior  citizens  are 
free.  All  performances  are  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M. 

CD  concert 

Folksinger  Lee  Murdock  and  per¬ 
former  Arne  Brav  will  team  up  for  an  8 
p.m.  concert  Tuesday,  Jan.  25  in  the 
Campus  Center  of  Building  K.  Admis¬ 
sion  is  $2. 

Murdock’s  six  and  12-string  guitar 
artistry  will  be  featured  in  his  collection 
of  ballads,  instrumental  tunes  and 
ghost  and  love  songs. 


TINH  PHAN,  who  escaped  with  her  husband  and  children  from  South 
Vietnam  in  1975,  plays  role  of  Vietnamese  girl  in  "Sticks  and  Bones," 
which  will  be  performed  January  21  and  22  at  Performing  Arts  Center. 
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Fast  break  leads  red-hot  Chaps 

A  fast-break  offense  and  a  aCTflinQt  Kiflhwnulrpp  wprp  “I*  nrao  HafinifaKr  nna  nnt-  TA .  l  ...  .  ■  *  . 


A  fast-break  offense  and  a 
heavy  (36-25)  rebounding  edge 
led  to  CD’s  ninth  straight 
victory,  a  90-68  rout  of 
Kishwaukee  College,  Jan.  8,  in 
Malta. 

As  the  Courier  was  going  to 
press,  the  Chaps  were  readying 
for  a  conference  match  against 
Harper  in  an  away  contest 
tomorrow. 

LEADING  THE  CHAPS 


against  Kishwaukee  were 
freshman  Terry  Lee  with  20 
points  on  9  of  15  shooting, 
sophomore  Scott  Wright  (Elm¬ 
hurst)  with  16  on  7  of  9  from 
the  field,  frosh  Michael  Watts 
with  14  on  a  perfect  7  of  7, 
frosh  Ron  Rencher  with  14  on 
6  of  7,  and  soph  Rick  Stumpe 
(Darien)  with  10  on  4  of  6 
shooting.  Bob  Bell  also  collect¬ 
ed  8  points  on  4  of  5. 


‘It  was  definitely  one  of  our 
better  games  offensively.  We 
rebounded  well  and  that  got 
our  fast  break  moving,”  said 
Coach  Don  Klaas,  who  saw 
Watts  sky  for  10  boards  while 
Wright  was  hauling  in  7  for 
the  Chaps.  While  that  duo  was 
hitting  the  boards,  Lee  and 
Wheaton’s  Jeff  Kaminsky 
were  triggering  the  Chap 
attack  with  9  assists  apiece. 


Despite  the  potent  stati¬ 
stics,  the  Chaps  were  challeng¬ 
ed  by  Kishwaukee,  a  team  that 
had  entered  the  match  with  a 
lowly  4-11  record  but  had  also 
knocked  off  Triton  College,  the 
state’s  fifth-ranked  team,  in  a 
stunning  upset  earlier  this 
season. 

Unleashing  their  early 
second-half  spurt,  Klaas’ 
squad  rolled  up  a  70-50  edge 


with  nine  minutes  left,  but 
were  again  challenged  when 
Kishwaukee  cut  the  deficit  to 
71-63  as  soph  forward  Gary 
Groenhagen  was  amassing  his 
game-high  27  points.  The  6-5 
standout  also  pulled  in  9 
rebounds  for  Kishwaukee. 

The  Chaps  put  the  game 
away  for  good  in  the  final  four 
minutes  with  a  19-5  flurry, 
sparked  by  Wright  and  Bell. 


Alvarez  boosts  wrestlers 


Boosted  by  a  second  place  finish  by 
Addison’s  Greg  Alvarez  at  142  pounds, 
Coach  A!  Kaltofen’s  wrestling  team 
placed  sixth  in  the  12-team  Carthage 
Invitational  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Jan.  8. 

Alvarez,  a  product  of  Addison  Trail, 
defeated  number  three  seed  Ricky 
Harris  of  Wisconsin-Parkside  5-3  in  his 
opening  match  and  downed  Notre 
Dame’s  Steve  Hargreaves  3-2  before 
losing  his  title  match  5-2  against  Rich 
Tomaszewski  of  Wisconsin-Oshkosh. 

“GREG  DID  AN  excellent  job  for  us 
and  very  easily  could  have  taken  that 
title  match  with  a  few  breaks,”  said 
Kaltofen,  whose  Chaparrals  totalled 
22  Vi  points.  Wisconsin-Parkside  took 
team  honors  with  99  points,  followed  by 
Wisconsin-Oshkosh  88Vj,  Olivet  Naza- 
rene  32‘A,  Monmouth  2914  and 
Elmhurst  27. 

Alvarez  was  supported  by  strong 
performances  from  two  other  Chaps, 
Steve  Aiello  and  John  Miller,  both  of 
Wheaton.  Aiello,  competing  in  the 
150-pound  bracket,  placed  third  overall, 
while  Miller  took  fourth  place  at  167. 


Aiello,  from  Wheaton  Central,  pinned 
Tom  Klose  of  Elmhurst  in  his  opening 
match  and  edged  North  Central’s  Scot 
Nicki  11-8  in  the  second  round  before 
falling  7-6  to  eventual  champion  Steve 
Klock  of  Olivet  Nazarene.  In  the 
wrestlebacks,  Aiello  rebounded,  first 
defeating  Notre  Dame’s  Tom  Lillie  13-2 
and  then  thumping  number  three  seed 
Jim  Casper  of  Wisconsin-Oshkosh  13-6. 

MILLER  WON  HIS  opening  match 
14-3  against  Oshkosh’s  Jim  Mastricola, 
then  lost  to  North  Central’s  Greg  Dellia 
17-9.  In  the  wrestlebacks,  he  pinned  Bill 
Wenzel  of  Carthage,  before  dropping  an 
8-3  decision  to  Elmhurst’s  Tom  Bailey. 

Kaltofen  believes  his  Chaps  could 
have  fared  better  had  Downers  Grove’s 
Ken  Dantes  (injury)  and  Glen  Ellyn’s 
Michael  Cahill  (illness)  been  able  to 
compete  at  118.  Also,  Jeff  Keller 
suffered  a  wrenched  neck  during  his  6-2 
opening  round  loss  to  eventual  champ 
Mike  Muckerheide  of  Parkside,  who 
thoroughly  devastated  his  next  three 
opponents. 


Intramurals  schedule 

ALL  ACTIVITIES  ARE  FOR  STUDENTS,  FACULTY 

AND  STAFF 

WINTER  1983 

ACTIVITY 

ENTRY  DEADLINE  PLAY  BEGINS 

BOWLING 

JAN.  19 

JAN.  21 

1  ON  1  CONTEST 

FEB.  2 

FEB.  4 

DART  CONTEST 

FEB.  2 

FEB.  4 

STOH’S  CASE  STACKING  TBA 

TBA 

INDOOR  SOCCER 

FEB  .  4 

FEB.  9 

BADMINTON 

FEB.  14 

FEB. 16 

WRESTLING 

FEB. 23 

FEB.  24 

ARM  WRESTLING 

MARCH  10 

MARCH  1 1 

OPEN  GYM  12  -  1:30  p.m.  DAILY 

WEIGHT  ROOM  TBA 

INFORMATION: 

Information  on  times, 

dates,  places  and  entry  forms  is 

available  in  racks 

outside  the  Intramural 

Office  in  the  gym. 

Intramural  Office  —  Gym  (Bldg.  L) 

Intramural  Telephone 

-  858-2800,  ext.  2466 

Intramural  Director  — 

Don  Klaas 

Intramural  Awards  —  Trophies 

Intramurals  —  swimming 

Final  results  —  men’s  and 

women’s  intramurals  — 

swim-  100-yard  free 

100-yard  IM 

ming: 

Abel  (1st) 

Tawzer  (1st) 

\yOMEN 

Bos  (2nd) 

Michael  Conaghan  (2nd| 

50-yard  free 

Leonard  (3rd) 

Bob  Shepherd  (3rd) 

Lynn  Mizialko  (1st) 

100-yard  free 

50-yard  fly 

Roiti  Tahauri  (1st) 

Mizialko  (1st) 

Bob  Peto  (1st) 

Nancy  Bos  (2nd) 

Bos  (2nd) 

Mike  Kim  (2nd) 

100-yard  breast 

Tawzer  (3rd) 

Tahauri  (1st) 

MEN 

100-yard  free 

100-yard  IM 

50-yard  free 

Ed  Von  Holst  (1st) 

Mizialko  (1st) 

Craig  Narta  (1st) 

Shymkewich  (2nd) 

500-yard  free 

Jeff  Perrigo  (2nd) 

Jim  Graehling  (3rd) 

Bos  (1st) 

Kip  Martin  (3rd) 

100-yard  back 

Dawn  Leonard  (2nd) 

100-yard  breast 

Peto  (1st) 

Lisa  Vana  (3rd) 

Dale  Shymkewich  (1st) 

Shymkewich  (2nd) 

100-yard  back 

Narta  (2nd) 

100-yard  free 

Sue  Abel  (1st) 

Guy  Tawzer  (3rd) 

Narta  (1st) 

50-yard  fly 

500-yard  free 

Tawzer  (2nd) 

Mizialko  (1st) 

Shymkewich  Hat) 

Von  Holat  (3rd) 

FRESHMAN  TERRY  LEE  displays  form  that  has  made  second  leading 
scorer  for  Chaps  this  year.  Lee  pumped  in  20  points  in  recent  contest 
against  Kishwaukee. 


Icemen  topple  Blazers 


CD’s  skaters  took  on  the  best 
Missouri  had  to  offer  in  the  Jan.  7-9  St. 
Louis  Junior  Tournament  and  came 
away  with  two  wins  and  a  tie  to  raise 
their  overall  season’s  mark  to  4-0-1. 

In  the  opening  match  against  the 
highly  touted  St.  Louis  Blazers,  the 
Chaps  forged  a  9-0  lead  en  route  to  a 
convincing  15-3  triumph.  Ten  different 
Chaparrals  scored,  including  Roselle’s 
Mark  Murphy,  who  tallied  the  three- 
goal  hat  trick,  and  Downers  Grove’s 
Bob  Rogers,  who  popped  in  two  goals. 
During  their  assault,  the  Chaps 
peppered  the  nets  with  57  shots  on 
goal. 

Against  powerful  Affton  Amateur, 
the  Chaps  skated  to  a  3-3  deadlock  and 
•were  paced  by  goals  by  Addison’s  Mike 
Fontana,  Lombard's  Mike  Vasilevich 
and  a  key  third  period  tally  by  Steve 
Mologousis  of  Willow  Springs.  Affton 
knotted  the  score  for  good  at  10:28  of 
the  third  period  on  a  goal  by  Tim 
O’Brien,  giving  Affton  a  tie  despite  the 
Chaparrals’  48-22  shots-on-goal  edge. 

In  the  tourney’s  third  contest,  the 
Chaps  moved  back  into  the  win  column 
with  an  8-4  win  over  the  team  generally 
considered  the  best  in  Missouri,  the  St. 
Louis  Junior  Blues. 


After  holding  a  2-1  first  period  lead, 
the  Chaps  blew  the  game  open  with  five 

unanswered  goals  by  Rogers,  Adam 
Lehman  of  Glen  Ellyn,  Dale  Discher  of 
Glen  Ellyn,  Dave  Collins  of  Downers 

Grove  and  Tim  Clarke  of  Naperville, 
who  recorded  a  hat  trick  for  the 
DuPagers. 


Feely  goes  to  NIU 


CD’s  Dan  Feely,  the  6-3,  225-pound 
All-American  center  from  Lombard,  has 
received  a  football  scholarship  to 
Northern  Illinois  University. 

Feely,  described  by  Chaparrals’ 
Coach  Bob  MacDougall  as  “the  finest 
center  ever  to  play  for  DuPage,”  is 
joined  by  three  other  DuPagers  who 
have  earned  full  scholarships  to 
four-year  colleges. 

That  trio  includes  6-1,  265-pound 
tackle  Demetrious  Mosley,  who  receiv¬ 
ed  a  scholarship  to  Northeast  Missouri 
State  University,  and  6-2,  228-pound 
linebacker  Jeff  McIntosh  and  6-2, 
230-pound  guard  Jim  Schultz,  both  of 
whom  are  headed  for  Illinois  State 
Unversity. 
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Another  SG 
resignation 


WINTER  HAS  FINALLY  hit  College  of  DuPage  with  its  preservation  area  attests.  New  Student  Resources  Center 

icy  buckshot  as  picture  of  partially  frozen  swamp  and  Building  A  are  in  background. 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 

After  Tom  Jablonsky  became  the 

third  Student  Government  director  to 
resign  this  quarter  at  the  January  14 
meeting,  SG  members  acted  with 
dispatch  in  accepting  the  nominations 
of  three  new  directors  to  fill  the  vacated 
posts. 

Quickly  appointed  to  the  open 
directorships  were  Edward  Wagner, 
Allen  Foust  and  Dawn  Porter,  all  of 
whom  were  unanimously  approved. 

Jablonsky’s  resignation  follows  those 
of  Dave  Stark  and  Myrna  Miller,  who 
both  resigned  January  7.  Academic 
difficulties  were  cited  by  Jablonsky  as 
the  reason  for  his  departure. 

RESERVATIONS  WERE  Ex¬ 
pressed  by  some  SG  officers  about 
proceeding  so  hastily  in  selecting 
replacements  for  the  positions.  Director 
Ken  Cook  commented  that  “it  looks 
really  tacky  if  somebody  resigns  in  a 
meeting  and  within  three  minutes  you 
appoint  somebody  else.” 

Executive  Director  Paul  Lanis  dis¬ 
agreed.  “No,”  he  asserted,  “it  means 
we’re  hard  workers  and  we  don’t  waste 
any  time.” 

SG  president  Kevin  Langland,  who 

nominated  the  three  new  directors,  was 
not  surprised  by  the  sudden  losses. 
Langland  reminded  the  Courier  that 
“SG  is  a  working  organization”  and  re¬ 
quires  commitment  from  its  members. 

|  “The  high  turnover  rate,”  he  explained, 
“is  probably  due  to  our  hard  work 
schedule.” 

ALL  THREE  NEWLY  accepted 
appointees  have  had  previous  SG  work 
experience.  Porter  and  Wagner  have 
been  involved  in  working  on  projects  on 


Floor  plans  and  a  model  of  the  new 
Fine  Arts  Center  were  revealed  at  the 
Board  of  Trustee’s  meeting  on  Jan.  19. 

Albert  Hammerstein,  spokesman  for 
architecture  firm  of  Wight  and 
Company  presented  the  company  s 
proposal  to  the  Board.  He  said  the 
architecs  wanted  a  building  sensitive  to 
the  arts,  that  responded  to  the 
educational  program  at  CD,  and  with  a 
fresh  architectural  approach. 

THE  BUILDING’S  PROXIMITY  to 
the  lake,  Building  A,  and  the  new  PE 
center  also  were  taken  into  account  in 
its  design,  according  to  Hammerstein. 

Plans  for  the  Fine  Arts  Center 
include  a  main  entrance  off  of  the 
cul-de-sac  now  serving  Building  A.  A 
large  lobby  will  serve  the  main  theatre 
(800  seats,)  the  175-seat  theatre  and  the 
studio  theatre  that  will  hold  about  74 
persons.  The  art  gallery  is  set  between 
theatres  one  and  two. 

Behind  these  theatres  will  be  serveral 
support  units,  including  shops,  dressing 
rooms  and  staging  areas. 


the  CD  campus,  while  Foust  was  active 
in  student  government  in  high  school. 
Experience  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  selection  process. 

Also  at  the  Jan.  14  meeting,  Lucile 
Friedli,  student  activities  coordinator, 
announced  that  plans  were  underway  to 
prepare  for  the  student  trustee  elections 
slated  for  the  first  week  in  March.  The 
student  trustee  represents  CD  students 
in  all  Board  of  Trustee  deliberations. 

Vice-president  Mark  Nagle  informed 


THE  LOWER  LEVEL  of  the  edifice 
will  consist  of  the  art,  media  and 
photography  departments.  Several  stu¬ 
dios,  including  a  two  story  one  for 
sculpture  sessions,  are  featured.  The 
television  production  facility  and  facul¬ 
ty  offices  will  also  inhabit  this  floor. 

The  third  story  will  consist  of  the 
stage  house  and  the  fourth  level 
mechanical  equipment. 

The  new  facility  will  connect  to 
Building  A  by  a  mostly  underground 
tunnel.  Physically,  it  will  blend  with  the 
general  classroom  building  on  the  south 
and  east  sides,  which  will  boast  bronze 
windows  overlooking  the  pond.  This 
area  will  partially  face  the  PE  Building. 
Hammerstein  urged  development  of  a 
courtyard  between  the  three  buildings 
as  an  outdoor  gathering  place  for 
students  which  would  overlook  the  lake. 

THE  NORTH  AND  west  sides  of  the 
building  will  be  solid  wall  faced  with  a 
smooth  material,  possibly  fiberglass, 
similar  in  color  with  the  PE  Building. 

Board  Member  Francis  Cole  ques- 


SG  members  that  the  $813  earned  in 
revenues  by  SG  during  the  fall  term 
was  an  all-time  high  for  any  student 
administration.  The  funds  will  be  used, 
according  to  Nagle,  to  pay  back  a 
portion  of  the  amount  budgeted  to  SG 
by  the  college. 

HE  ALSO  SUGGESTED  that  if 
budget  cutbacks  affect  SG  fiscal 
allotments  in  next  year’s  balance  sheet, 
any  monetary  reductions  could  be  offset 
by  more  fund-raising  activities. 

“If  we  have  to  cut  back,  let’s  just 


Francis  Cole 


tioned  the  aesthetics  of  the  new  Fine 
Arts  Center.  “I’m  concerned  with  two 
things,”  he  said.  “First,  the  south  and 
west  side  of  the  building  seem  too  busy 
to  me.  They  have  too  many  inlets.” 
Secondly,  the  height  of  the  building 
bothered  Cole,  who  felt  the  rectangula'- 


increase  our  revenue,”  he  quipped. 

In  addition,  the  vice-president  report¬ 
ed  that  the  college  hopes  to  introduce 
an  honors  program  for  CD  students. 

“Though  this  hasn’t  gone  all  the  way 
through,”  he  cautioned,  “we  were 
thinking  of  giving  scholarships  to  the 
students  involved  so  that  all  tuition  will 
be  paid.” 

If  the  program  is  initiated,  Nagle 
believes  that  “it’s  going  to  be  a 
heck-of-a  good  deal.” 

Board 

box-like  third  and  fourth  levels  would 
be  all  that  would  be  seen  of  the  college 
from  a  distance. 

Hammerstein  explained  that  this 
height  will  bring  an  identifying  mark  to 
the  school  “like  a  bell  tower  at  other 
institutions.”  He  also  suggested  the 
step-like  structure  of  the  edifice  was  to 
contrast  it  to  the  dull,  straight  Building 
A. 

Of  concern  to  James  Blaha,  also  a 
board  member,  was  the  budget  of  the 
structure.  "You’ve  got  to  show  us 
something,”  Blaha  told  the  architects, 
"that  is  $3  million  less  than  what  we’ve 
got  here.”  The  architectural  firm 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  modeled 
building  to  be  around  $16  million,  while 
only  $13  million  has  been  approved  for 
the  project. 

A  spokesman  for  the  firm  stated  that 
cutting  the  $3  million  should  be  no 
problem,  as  the  building  could  be 
“tightened  up”  and  a  27  percent 
contingency  fund  was  included  in  the 
$16  million  figure. 


Fine  arts  facility  presented  to 


O  News 
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Spring  jruise 

A  seven-day  Caribbean  Cruise  aboard 
the  Cunard  Princess  from  March  19  to 
26  is  being  sponsored  by  the  CD 
Alumni  Association. 

The  cruise  will  depart  from  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  travel  to  ports  of  St. 
Maarten,  St.  Kitts,  Guadeloupe,  lies 
des  Saintes,  St.  Lucia,  Tortola  and  St. 
Thomas. 

Per-person  cost  of  the  excursion, 
including  air  fair,  ranges  from  $1,167.20 
for  an  inside  cabin  to  $1,297.20  for  an 
outside  cabin,  based  on  double 
occupancy. 

Deadline  for  reservations  is  Feb.  15, 
depending  on  space  availability.  Fur¬ 
ther  information  and  a  cruise  brochure 
are  available  from  the  Alumni  Office, 
K145,  or  at  ext.  2242. 


Sell  it  with 
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Want  Ads 


One  bedroom  apt.  for  sublease  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Village.  Rent  at  $390/month.  Available 
March  1  through  April  30.  Phone  620-4485 
if  interested 


ELMHURST:  Business  man  needs  driver 
2 days  a  week,  4-8 hours.  Employer  provides 
car.  $3.35  an  hour.  Flexible  hours  until 
schedule  can  be  set.  Business  attire  re¬ 
quired.  530-5432. 


Working  parents  need  responsible  person 
to  watch  their  8-month  old  son  a  few  days 
a  week.  Call  629-4073. 


FOR  SALE:  JVC  Stereo  Receiver  with  5 
Band  equalizer,  80  watts  per  channel  and 
much  more.  Excellent  condition.  $295  or 
best  offer.  Call  969-7633. 


1977  Toyota  Celica  GT  Lift  Back.  $2800 
or  best  offer.  Call  653-0807 evenings. 


Will  do  typing  in  my  home.  Equipped  with 
new  IBM  typewriter.  Call  293-1265 


TYPING  SERVICE  located  in  Wheaton.  Fast, 
accurate,  reasonable  service.  IBM  Selectric 
II  typewriter.  Contact  Jackie,  462-0031 . 


Professional  secretary  will  type  term  papers, 
resumes,  letters,  etc.  Located  next  to  C/D 
for  convenience,  IBM  Selectric  II  Correcting 
Typewriter,  fast,  reasonable  service.  Call 
Sally  at  629-7272  ext.  27  days;  665-4475 
after  4:30and  weekends. 


Campus  scene 


PARKING  LOTS  IN  front  of  Building  A  lay  barren  late  at  night  except  for 
light  posts  and  ice  patches.  Courier  photo  by  Doug  Dill. 


Group  dynamics  lid  on  awards 


“Groups  Dynamics  —  the  Use  and 
Misuse  of  Group  Time,  will  be 
presented  by  Rob  Bollendorf,  human 
services  instructor  at  CD,  Thursday, 
Jan.  27,  at  1  p.m.  in  A3014  by  the 
Women’s  Center  as  part  of  its  Brown 
Bag  Lunch  Seminar  series. 


Rose  Aguilar  (left)  and  Joanna  Seaman 


Free  Scholarship 

Joyce  Latino,  Rose  Aguilar  and 
Joanna  Seaman  have  been  named 
recipients  of  the  Jesse  Gorov  Founda¬ 
tion  Scholarship  for  the  1982-83 
academic  year,  entitling  them  to  up  to 
19  hours  of  tuition  for  three  quarters. 


In  an  effort  to  reduce  uncertainty  for 
most  students  who  have  already 
received  letters  conditionally  awarding 
them  state  grants  from  the  Illinois 
State  Scholarship  Commission,  the 
commissioners  have  voted  to  notify 
schools  that  if  any  reductions  are 
necessary  in  second  semester  or  third 
quarter  awards,  no  award  for  most 
students  sould  be  reduced  by  more 
than  $150  for  continuing  students  who 
met  the  June  1,  1982  deadline  and  for 
new  students  who  already  have  been 
sent  ISSC  letters.  Previously,  all  letters 
have  indicated  that  awards  were  firm 
only  for  fall  term. 

Students  have  applied  in  record- 
breaking  numbers  this  year.  More  than 
250,000  applicants  have  been  consider¬ 
ed  so  far  compared  to  a  previous  high  of 
about  180,000. 

Engineering  projects 

A  railroad  engineer  from  the 
Burlington  Northern  will  present  three 
major  engineering  projects  in  a  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Engineering  Club  at 
noon  Friday,  Jan.  28  in  A1017. 

A1  Moore,  public  works  engineer, 
Chicago  Regional  Office,  will  discuss 
the  Knox  County  corridor  study, 
Galesburg  yard  construction,  and 
marshalling  yard  changes  in  Cicero  and 
Eola,  the  latter  involving  a  shift  of 
most  of  the  Chicago  area  traffic  flow  to 
the  latter  location. 


String  quartet 


Late-morning  humanities  and  musi' 
classes  at  College  of  DuPage  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  Governor 
State  University  string  quartet  at  11 
a.m.  and  at  noon  Wednesday,  Feb.  2,  ir 
the  Building  M  Performing  Arts, 
Center. 

The  music  of  Skostakovich,  Beet 
hoven  and  Dvorak  will  be  performer 
during  the  two  periods. 

The  quartet  was  formed  in  1977,  and 
is  comprised  of  Raya  Kodesh-Beatty 
and  Elmer  Rosen,  violins;  Robert 
Shamo,  viola;  and  Alan  Rostoker,  cello. 


Dance  troupe  concert 

The  Dance  Troupe  will  present  its 
winter  concert  on  Thursday,  Jan.  27  at 
1  and  8  p.m.;  and  Friday  and  Saturday, 
•Jan.  28  and  29  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Building 
M  Performing  Arts  Center. 

The  free  concert  of  jazz  and 
contemporary  dance  will  include  music 
by  Mussorgsky,  Walter  Carlos,  Glenn 
Miller,  Barry  Manilow,  Stevie  Wonder 
George  M.  Cohan  and  Bernard  Kafka. 

Dancers  are  Debbie  Briody,  Wheat¬ 
on;  Joan  Marie  Guardalabene,  Villa 
Park;  Cheryl  Larsen,  Addison;  Michele 
Rocush,  Naperville;  Kim  Sims,  Villa 
Park;  and  Leslie  Sworowsky,  Hinsdale 

The  troupe  is  directed  by  Donna 
Oleson,  CD  instructor. 


Alumni  scholarship 

Two  $200  scholarships  for  full-time 
students  who  have  completed  45 
quarter  hours  with  a  3.5  GPA  are  being 
offered  for  the  winter  quarter  by  the  CD 
Alumni  Association.  Applicants  must 
reside  in  District  502  and  be  involved  in 
college  or  community  activities.  Ap¬ 
plications  must  be  submitted  by  Feb.  4 
to  the  Alumni  Office  (K145)  or  to  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  (K142). 


Keep 

Informed... 

Read  the 
Courier! 

_ i 


Get  involved!  Write  for  the  Courier 


If  you  have  writing  skills  and  a  few 
extra  hours  a  week,  put  them  to  work  at 
the  Courier. 

We  need  students  to  write  news  and 
feature  stories,  in-depth  pieces,  TV  re¬ 
views,  sports  articles  and  columns  for  our 
opinion  pages. 

You’ll  earn  from  $10  to  $25  for  each 
article  published  while  building  up  a  port- 


folio  of  written  works  that  could  make  the 
difference  when  you’re  applying  for  that 
all-important  job  twp  or  three  years  from 
now. 

Call  MARK  PFEFFERMAN,  the  editor, 
or  JIM  NYKA,  the  adviser,  at  858-2800, 
ext.  2379.  Do  it  today  —  we’re  anxious 
to  talk  to  vou. _ _ S 
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Heat  problem  over? 


Hot  classrooms  may  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  a  few  weeks,  according  to  Don 
Carlson,  director  of  campus  services. 

A  new  variable  air  volume  system 
has  been  in  use  in  Building  A  since 
Nov.  20  and  the  bugs  are  being  worked 
out  of  it. 

“We’re  working  with  a  totally  new 
system  here,’’  said  Carlson.  It  will 
take  the  engineers  a  while  to  get  used 
to  it.” 

The  air  balancing  part  of  the  project 
was  completed  on  Jan.  11.  Carlson  s 
men,  along  with  the  system  contrac¬ 
tor’s  staff,  are  Currently  working  on 
water  balancing  and  problem  areas  that 
have  arisen  since  installation. 

“We  made  a  heat  adjustment  about 
three  weeks  ago  that  raised  the 
temperature  of  the  building  consider¬ 
ably,”  said  Carlson.  “We  knew  a  lot  of 
complaints  were  coming,  but  for  the 
most  part  complaints  are  way  down 
since  the  fall.” 


The  Campus  Services’  director  feels 
complaints  will  be  on  the  rise  again 
when  warmer  weather  hits. 

“Once  we  turn  on  the  cooling,  more 
adjustments  will  have  to  be  made,  he 
said. 

After  the  correct  settings  are  found 
and  the  problems  are  worked  out,  the 
operation  should  run  smoothly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Carlson. 

The  Nov.  20  installation  date 
represents  completion  of  the  project 
almost  a  month  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  variable  air  volume  system  was 
slated  for  a  price  tag  of  $429,991.  The 
cost  is  presently  up  to  $444,831. 

Carlson  explained  that  the  original 
invoice  called  for  aluminum  wiring  and 
better  quality  copper  wire  was  installed. 
Flexible  connectors  for  vibrational 
fluctuations  in  Building  A  were  worn 
over  the  years  and  thus  replaced,  also 
adding  to  the  bill. 


CD  grad  cuts  album 


By  MARILYN  MORGAN 

With  the  release  of  his  debut  record 

Andrew  Calhoun  has  reached  a  pivotal 
point  in  his  career.  Some  types  of  music 
can  be  successfully  transferred  to  vinyl, 
while  others  come  off  much  better  when 
done  live. 

“Some  people  tell  me  that  they  get 
more  out  of  my  songs  when  they’ve 
heard  them  a  few  times.  An  album 
might  help  that,”  he  commented. 

Calhoun,  a  graduate  of  Glenbard 
West  High  School,  moved  to  the 
Chicago  area  from  New  Jersey  when  he 
was  10.  He  was  influenced  by  several 
folk  musicians,  including  John  Prine 
and  Leanard  Cohen,  and  taught  himself 
folk  and  classical  guitar.  Although  he 
took  some  lessons,  including  voice  at 
the  College  of  DuPage,  Calhoun  feels 
that  he  is  a  self-taught  musician. 

CALHOUN  MADE  HIS  performing 
debut  at  The  Edge,  in  Lombard,  at  the 
age  of  13  with  a  band  he  was  involved 
in  at  that  time.  He  has  continued  per¬ 
forming  for  the  past  12  years  at  festi¬ 
vals,  fairs,  clubs  and  colleges. 

“I  seem  to  come  off  better  with  a 
listening  kind  of  audience,”  he  said.  He 
feels  his  songs  are  straightforward  and 
speak  for  themselves. 

Although  Calhoun  has  settled  in  the 
Chicago  area  with  a  wife  and  one  child, 
he  does  not  feel  that  the  area  offers  as 
many  opportunities  as  other  cities, 
Boston  and  New  York  in  particular. 

“MANY  BAR  OWNERS  have  a 


particular  kind  of  music  in  mind,  and  if 
you’re  different  then  they  just  don  t 
want  you,”  he  suggested. 

Calhoun  released  his  new  LP  “Water 
Street”  on  Jan.  9. 

He  got  started  on  the  recording 
project  when  a  couple  gave  him  the 
needed  money.  Calhoun  said  that  many 
people  had  also  asked  him  for  a 
recording  of  his  songs.  It  took  him 
about  six  months  to  complete  the 
project  with  satisfactory  takes  of  the 
songs.  Most  of  the  music  came  from 
older  material.  “Water  Street  contains 
11  cracks  and  is  the  second  release  from 
Hogeye  Records. 

Currently,  Calhoun  says  his  goal  is  to 
make  a  living  out  of  music.  But 
eventually  he  hopes  that  the  record 
might  obtain  some  needed  exposure  for 
h.is  set 

“PEOPLE  WON’T  GO  out  to  see 
somebody  that  they’ve  never  heard  of,” 
he  noted. 

A  release  might  give  Calhoun  the 
airp  ay  needed  to  help  people  become 
familiar  with  his  name  and  his  style  of 
music,  he  said.  He  has  already  made 
several  appearances  on  radio,  including 
“The  Midnight  Special”  on  WFMT  as 
recently  as  New  Year’s  Eve. 

But  whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
release  of  his  first  record,  Calhoun 
intends  to  continue  with  his  musical 
career.  His  songs  are  covered  by  other 
artists  such  as  Tom  Dundee,  Marty 
Pipfpr  and  Kevin  Roth. 


Hobson  performs 

English  pianist  Ian  Hobson  will 
perform  the  Beethoven  Piano  Concerto 
No.  5  (“Emperor”)  with  the  CD  New 
Philharmonic  in  the  orchestra’s  third 
series  concert  of  the  1982-83  season,  at 
8  p.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center  of  Building  M. 

Pancake  breakfast 

Members  of  CD’s  track  team  will 
host  a  Pancake  Breakfast  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  19,  from  7  a.m.  to  noon  in  the 
Campus  Center  to  finance  their  spring 
vacation  training  meet  at  Florida  State 
University  in  Tallahassee. 

Tickets  are  $3  per  adult  and  $2  per 
child  and  are  available  from  any 
member  of  the  track  team  or  by  calling 
the  Athletic  Office  at  858-2800,  ext. 
2365. 

Look  at  careers 

George  Stanton,  CD  instructor,  will 
discuss  “Careers  in  Manufacturing  as 
part  of  “A  New  Look  at  Jobs  in 
Technology”  series  presented  by  the 
Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office 
and  the  Focus  on  Women  Program 
Thursday,  Feb.  3  at  1  p.m.  in  the 
Women’s  Center,  A3014. 


FORMER  CD  STUDENT  Andrew  Calhoun  has  released  album  called 
“Water  Street"  on  Hogeye  Records. 


IAN  HOBSON  WILL  perform  with  tomorrow  at  8  p.m.  in  Performing 
CD  New  Philharmonic  in  concert  Arts  Center. 


I  The 

I  Alternative 
Spring  Break 
I  Vacation! 
From  ONLY 

369 


Includes: 


Plus  $30  Bahamian  Tax 


•Roundtrip  Airfare  on 
Boeing  707  Charter  to 
Freeport  or  Nassau. 

#7  nights  Deluxe  Hotel 
Accommodations. 
•Roundtrip  Transfers  from 
Airport  to  Hotel. 
•Baggage  Handling. 
•Taxes  &  Gratuities. 
•Complimentary 
Cocktail 

Party.  jqg 


SUNDAY  CHICAGO 
DEPARTURES  WEEKLY 


GO  FREE!  Organize  a 
group  of  25,  or  15  for  1/2 
FREE  TRIP!  CALL  NOW 

for  Reservations!  Space 
is  definitely  LIMITED! 

1st  come,  1st  Served! 
Reservations  after  Feb.  1 
on  a  Space  Available 
Basis  Only. 

CONTACT: 

Sun  8t  Ski  Adventures 
2256  North  Clark  Street 
Chicago.  IL  60614 

312-871-1070 
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Editorial 

Staff  views  survey  results 

In  this  week’s  issue  of  the  Courier,  we  are  running  a  survey  of  what  the  staff, 
students  and  administration  at  this  institution  think  of  our  performance  as  a 
college  newspaper. 

•'  Firstly,  we  would  like  to  thank  all  those  who  participated  in  the  poll  and  wish 
to  inform  those  who  offered  constructive  criticism  that  their  feelings  will  be 
taken  into  account  when  we  choose  story  assignments,  features  and  any 
addition  to  the  current  format  of  the  journal. 

We  have  garnered  many  interesting  insights  into  what  our  readership  would 
like  to  see  and  also  recognize  the  errors  we  have  committed  in  the  past. 

However,  we  feel  a  responsibility  to  respond  to  some  of  the  criticism  and 
show  why  we  are  unable  to  do  certain  things  that  our  audience  has  asked  of  us. 

One  of  the  respondents  wondered  why  the  Courier  does  not  come  out  more 
often,  like  twice  a  week,  so  that  it  could  serve  the  CD  people  better. 

Well  we  wish  we  could.  First  of  all,  we  would  be  in  severe  budget  trouble 
bordering  on  collapse  if  we  tried  putting  out  a  decent-sized  (eight  pages)  paper 
twice  weekly.  Also,  since  no  printing  press  exists  on  campus  that  could 
adequately  meet  our  needs,  we  must  go  outside  the  college  community  and  get 
printing  done.  As  a  result,  we  would  probably  not  be  able  to  do  two  papers  a 
week  due  to  time  constraints. 

Another  respondent  asked  for  more  sports  in  the  paper.  Again  we  wish  we 
could.  Going  back  to  the  middle  of  last  winter,  we  have  had  the  gargantuan 
sum  of  two  people  wishing  to  be  sports  writers.  Both  of  these  persons  left  after 
less  than  two  weeks  for  personal  reasons. 

If  more  people  would  offer  their  sports  writing  skills  to  us,  we  would  put  out 
the  largest  sports  page  our  budget  and  format  would  allow. 

Hopefully,  some  writers  will  answer  our  plea  and  we  can  enlargen  our 
athletics  section. 

Other,  less  constructive  complaints  also  appeared  in  the  survey. 

One  stated  that  we  should  not  use  the  word  scholar  for  student,  stating  that 
not  all  students  are  scholars.  However,  according  to  Webster’s  Third  New 
International  Dictionary,  a  scholar  is  one  who  attends  a  school  or  studies  under 
a  teacher:  PUPIL,  STUDENT.  We  think  that  covers  a  majority  of  the  students 
at  this  college,  anyway. 

One  woman  opined  that  the  part  of  the  paper  she  thinks  is  most  ridiculous  is 
the  police  beat.  This  would  be  a  good  complaint  except  police  beat  has  not  been 
in  the  paper  for  seven  months.  Either  she  does  not  read  the  paper  or  holds  her 
g  -udges  for  extremely  long  times. 

An  interesting  comment  was  that  the  paper  should  stay  out  of  things  it 
cannot  control,  such  as  parking.  Now  if  this  was  standard  journalistic  practice, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  would  be  a  leaflet. 

Another  comment  was  that  the  paper  needs  an  editor  who  spells  better.  It 
obviously  never  occurred  to  this  person  that  several  people  check  over  each 
piece  of  written  work,  and  that  printers  making  mistakes  on  words  spelling  are 
not  rare.  True,  a  misspelled  word  may  be  our  fault  and  we  apologize  if  it  is.  But 
most  of  the  botched  words  are  printer’s  mistakes. 

Nevertheless,  these  less-than-thought  provoking  suggestions  are  a  small 
minority  of  those  we  received.  Although  many  were  in  conflict  with  each  other 
(many  calling  for  more  SG,  many  calling  for  less,  some  calling  for  more  sports, 
some  for  less,  etc.),  they  were  all  informative  and  we  hope  the  Courier  can  add 
some  of  the  ideas  to  better  serve  CD. 


Speak  and  be  seen 

Cite  big  '83  plans 


What  do  you  expect  to  accomplish  in  1983 ? 

Anne  Filla,  Glendale  Heights:  “Do 
well  in  school  and  be  able  to  go  to 
Michigan  for  spring  break.” 

Tammy  Madden,  Woodridge: 
“Finish  all  my  classes  here  and  be  able 
to  find  a  job  and  save  enough  money 
for  my  wedding.” 

Tammy  Payne:  “To  buy  a  car.  Just 
something  that  runs.” 


Donna  Sale 


Donna  Sale,  Hinsdale:  “I  hope  to 
raise  my  grade-point  average  and  earn 
enough  money  to  go  on  a  cruise.” 

Helen  Grisco,  Wheaton:  “I  just 
received  my  LPN  certificate  from  here, 
and  I’m  going  to  try  and  go  back  for 
my  RN.  I’m  also  going  to  try  and 
.remodel  my  house.  If  I  get  sill  that 
done,  I’ll  be  doing  well.” 

Elaine  Schwartz,  Addison:  “Finally 
getting  Dougie  to  go  out  with  me  and 
getting  good  grades.” 

Tomas  Bondo,  Wheaton:  “This  is 
going  to  be  my  year  —  in  school,  with 
women  —  everything!” 

Kay  Simmons,  Wheaton:  “I  hope  to 
finish  school.  Hopefully,  I’ll  get  my 
bachelor’s  in  biology  from  Iowa  State; 
be  eligible  for  hockey;  go  to  Alaska  this 
summer  and  do  some  mountain 
climbing;  and  get  a  job.” 

Barb  Smeal,  Clarendon  Hills:  “Get 
down  to  Illinois  State  and  find  a  new 
boyfriend.” 

Marc  Pinto,  Elmhurst:  ‘‘To  be 
accepted  by  the  National  College  of 
Chiropractic  in  Lombard.” 


Doug  Wetzel,  Downers  Grove:  “Quit 
work  and  take  it  easy.” 

Mary  Chase,  Wheaton:  “Doing  well 
in  school.  I  also  want  to  get  a  vegetable 
garden  in  as  I  didn’t  last  year.  Also,  to. 
teach  my  children  to  say  please  —  that 
one  I  might  not  get  done.” 

Carolyn  Horsly,  Addison:  “To  go  on 
more  vacations  and  to  go  to  more 
parties.” 

Tracy  Butz,  Bensenville:  “I  expect 
my  boyfriend  to  give  me  a  ring.  I  hope 
to  maintain  a  3.5  average,  pay  my 
parents  back  for  my  car,  lose  10  pounds 
and  make  the  Chicago  Bulls’  Luvables 
Squad.” 

Tom  Windmeir,  Bensenville:  “Just 
get  good  grades.” 

Steve  Overtin,  Woodridge:  "I  plan  to 
complete  my  degree  at  CD  and  gain 
acceptance  at  a  four-year  school  — 
probably  ISU.” 

Bill  Bailey,  Woodridge:  “I  hope  to 
find  an  interesting  job,  and  an 
interesting  sexual  relationship,  instead 
of  the  normal  ones.” 

Nancy  Kidney,  La  Grange:  “To  have 
a  good  time  and  to  get  good  grades. 
But  most  of  all,  I  expect  to  get  a  better 
job  to  pay  for  school.” 

John  Wilton,  Elmhurst:  “I  expect  to 
graduate  from  CD  and  to  transfer  to 
Northern  Illinois  University  where  I 
plan  to  major  in  business.” 


Carol  Salek 

Carol  Salek,  Villa  Park:  “I  hope  to 
get  into  the  nursing  program  at  CD.” 


Some  economists  have  indicated  that  the  current  recession  has  bottomed  out, 
and  a  recovery  will  be  a  slow  process.  Keep  in  mind  when  seeking  employment 
that  the  companies  doing  the  bulk  of  the  hiring  are  those  manufacturing 
industries  that  are  fastest  growing. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  recently  released  its  1983  Industrial  Outlook. 
This  report  said  that  82  percent  of  the  212  manufacturing  industries  reviewed 
expected  higher  shipments  this  year  than  in  1982. 

Below  are  listed  the  fastest  growing  and  the  slowest  growing  industries  in 
1983,  according  to  government  estimates. 

FASTEST  GROWING  INDUSTRIES 
Electronic  computing  equipment 
Wood  pallets  and  skids 
Semiconductors  and  related  devices 
Electronic  connectors 
Electronic  components 
Games,  toys,  children’s  vehicles 
Welding  apparatus,  electric 
Surgical  and  medical  instruments 
Radio  and  communications  equipment 
Guided  missiles  and  space  vehicles 


SLOWEST  GROWING  INDUSTRIES 
Machine  tools,  metal-cutting  types 
Machine  tools,  metal-forming  types 
Special  dies,  tools,  jigs  and  fixtures 
Fine  earthenware  food  utensils 
Agricultural  chemicals 

The  report  also  mentioned  several  “bright  stars”  for  the  future  and  industries 
that  will  not  share  in  general  recovery,  at  least  not  at  first.  In  the  former  group 
are  industries  in  the  high-technology  area  —  those  on  the  “Fastest  Growing 
list,  all  of  which  depend  on  the  miniaturized  integrated  circuit  -  or  “chip”  - 
which  recorded  gains  through  the  recession  and  are  expected  to  post  records  in 
1983. 

On  a  darker  note,  the  report  said,  industries  that  will  remain  sluggish  in 
1983  include  machine  tools,  a  “small  but  extremely  important  industry  that 
builds  the  master  tools  on  which  all  metalworking  is  based”;  farm  machinery 
and  equipment,  suffering  from  low  commodity  prices  and  high  interest  rates; 
and  airlines,  which  have  been  hurt  by  sluggish  growth  and  fare  discounting. 

“Though  the  expected  recovery  will  provide  a  lift  to  air  traffic,  the  pickup 
may  come  too  late  for  some  distressed  lines,”  the  report  said. 
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College  update 

Here's  whet's  happening  this  week  ot  two-and-four-yeor  schools  across  the  country 


ANIMAL  STORY:  Charges  of 
trespassing  and  criminal  damage  to 
property  are  pending  against  two  men 
—  including  one  juvenile  —  whom 
campus  police  at  Arizona  State 
University  allegedly  found  attempting 
to  bury  a  dead  dog  at  the  50-yard-line 
of  the  university’s  football  stadium.  . 
Police  officers  at  ASU  will  undergo 
periodic  psychological  evaluations 
under  a  program  recently  adopted  by 
the  university.  Psychological  profiles 
will  be  made  of  new  officers  and  an 
outside  psychologist  will  be  called  in 
occasionally  to  meet  with  campus 
policemen  needing  help  in  coping  with 
stress.  The  ASU  police  chief,  in  voicing 
his  support  of  the  program,  pointed  out 
that  "alcoholism  is  high  among  police 
officers,”  as  is  divorce,  and  that  cops 
have  the  second  highest  suicide  rate 
among  occupational  groups,  ranking 
only  behind  dentists  in  self-annihila¬ 
tion. 

VIRGIN  MINDS:  Succumbing  to 
the  pressures  of  a  faculty-instituted  law 
suit  charging  infringement  of  academic 
freedom,  administrators  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee  (Knoxville)  have 
ordered  the  return  of  etchings  and 
lithographs  to  the  student  center  after 
the  brass  had  orginally  bowed  to  the 
demands  of  a  local  resident  that  the 


paintings  be  removed  because  the 
nudity  depicted  in  them  would  influence 
“teenage  virgin  minds.” 

COMPUTER  AGE:  Computer  liter¬ 
acy  will  be  a  prerequisite  for  graduation 
at  Western  Michigan  University  in 
Kalamazoo  beginning  next  fall,  when  all 
students  will  be  required  to  take  a 
computer  course  as  part  of  their  degree 
program. 

SAYING  GOODBYE:  Close  to 
one-quarter  of  the  student  body 
about  1,800  students  —  at  Montgomery 
County  [Pa.]  Community  College 
withdrew  from  the  school  recently  in 
response  to  a  faculty  walkout  —  since 
settled.  A  college  official  speculated 
that  most  of  the  students  left  because 
they  found  employment  during  the 
20-day  strike.  Their  departure  cost  the 
institution  some  $500,000  in  tuition 
refunds. 

UP  IN  ARMS:  Some  students  and 
professors  from  the  School  of  Natural 
Resources  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  are  up  in  arms  over  a  proposal  that 
would  slice  the  department’s  budget  by 
30  percent  and  slash  the  undergraduate 
enrollment  by  400  students,  while 
increasing  the  number  of  doctoral 
students  in  the  school.  .  .A  31-year-old 
man  has  been  sentenced  to  5  to  10  years 
in  prison  for  torching  the  Economics 


Building  on  Christmas  Eve,  1981.  The 
first  destroyed  the  works  of  30  faculty 
members  and  caused  several  thousand 
dollars  in  damage. 

EVEN  SPLIT:  A  deal  that  reported¬ 
ly  would  have  netted  the  assistant 
director  of  financial  aid  at  the 
University  of  Texas  (Arlington)  a  cool 
$600  was  squashed  when  campus  police 
charged  the  official  with  bribery  for 
allegedly  asking  a  graduate  student  for 
a  50  percent  kickback  to  arrange  for  a 
$1,200  government  loan. 

LOST  LION:  The  Pi  Kappa  Alpha 
fraternity  at  the  University  of  Central 
Florida  has  been  placed  on  general 
disciplinary  probation  by  the  school 
after  six  members  of  the  house  were 
charged  with  stealing  a  cement  lion 
from  another  fraternity  on  campus  and 
unloading  the  item  in  front  of  the 
university  library. 

NUMBER  TWO:  The  Communica¬ 
tions  Studies  Department  at  Northern 
Illinois  University  has  been  ranked 
second  in  a  nationwide  survey  that 
analyzes  the  number  of  articles 
published  in  10  scholarly  speech 
journals  over  the  last  10  years  by 
school’s  with  master's  programs.  .  .  A 
new  doctorate  program  in  biology  is 
expected  to  be  launched  next  fall, 
pending  approval  by  the  Illinois  Board 
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of  Higher  Education.  .Lack  of  funds 
has  delayed  for  a  semester  the 
publication  of  NIU’s  creative  arts 
magazine  which  publishes  art  and 
written  works  produced  by  students.  .  . 
The  university  is  contemplating  legal 
action  against  a  California  publishing 
company  for  failure  to  deliver  year¬ 
books  contracted  for  last  year. 

PINUP  BOYS:  Following  a  growing 
trend  on  the  campus  scene,  two 
students  at  Towson  [Md.]  State 
University  have  published  a  pinup 
calendar  —  for  women  —  featuring  12 
of  Towson’s  best-looking  men,  one  for 
each  month  of  the  year.  The  subjects 
garb  hardly  qualifies  them  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  Playgirl.  They're  in  a  casual 
dress  in  poses  around  the  campus. 
Creators  of  the  calendars  hope  to  sell 
them  through  the  university  bookstore. 

EASY  MONEY:  Hoping  to  brighten 
their  school’s  financial  outlook,  officials 
at  Beloit  [Wis.]  College  recently  placed 
ads  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  search  of 
someone  willing  to  contribute  $1  million 
or  more  “to  our  kind  of  school.” 
Proving  that  it  pays  to  advertise,  the 
college  was  greeted  with  five  propsec- 
tive  donors  whose  sincerity  is  currently 
being  investigated. 


by  Bouse 


The  Wild  Grouse 


Last  week,  I  wrote  about  the  parking 
problem  at  Building  A  and  probably 
insulted  a  few  people  —  architects  and 
administrators.  .  .Well  I’d  just  like  to 
say  Gee  Whiz  guys,  I’m  sorry.  I  really 
hate  to  insult  anyone  but  you  did  your 
job,  to  the  best  of  your  limited  abilities 
for  sure,  and  I  did  mine.  So  tough 
cookies,  bud. 

At  this  very  moment  the  college  is 
dickering  (bickering)  with  Santys 
Shantytown  for  our  own  choo-choo 
train  and  though  they  haven’t  begun 
laying  the  track  yet,  it’s  only  a  matter 
of  time. 

AND  IF  FROGS  had  wings  they 
wouldn't  bump  their  behinds  jumping 
over  logs.  Actually,  if  you  think 
anything  at  all  is  being  done  about  the 
parking,  you’ll  believe  that  Ricky  Nixon 
was  our  country’s  most  honest 
president,  if  you  read  it.  Hell,  it  seems 
almost  blasphemous  to  even  write  the 
words  Nixon  and  honesty  in  the  same 
sentence. 

But  that’s  what  journalism  is  all 
about  —  to  bring  out  the  ugly  truth 
about  so-called  beautiful  people,  and  to 
prove  that  while  every  cloud  may  have 
a  silver  lining  they  also  have  the  ability 
to  pour  rain.  .  . 

WHICH  BRINGS  US  full  circle  to 


the  issue  at  hand:  problems  here  at  CD 
and  how  to  solve  them. 

The  administration  and  students 
both  moan  a  lot  about  non-living  trash 
in  the  classrooms  and  hallways.  (We’ll 
get  to  living  trash  —  congestion  in  the 
stairwells  —  later.)  Face  it,  lets  shoe  the 
real  mule  here.  .  .you,  students  and 
staff.  And  if  that  shoe  fits,  smoke  it. 

In  the  13th  through  the  15th 
centuries,  it  was  accepted  fact  that  mice 
were  created  by  a  process  known  as 
spontaneous  generation  from  grain. 
That  is,  whenever  and  wherever  people 
erected  graineries,  mice  were  almost 
immediately  found  in  large  numbers 
around  the  village.  But  whereas  this 
theory  was  proven  false  many  years 
ago,  it  still  seems  to  hold  true  here  at 
CD. 

Sorry  folks,  colleges  do  not  spon¬ 
taneously  generate  garbage.  If  people 
would  only  use  trashcans  —  and  there 
are  more  cans  than  courses  of  study  — 
this  problem  would  vanish  as  complete¬ 
ly  as  a  napalmed  hornets  nest. 

EVEN  SO,  IT  is  basic  evolutionary 
human  nature  to  litter  the  landscape 
and  we  don't  want  to  mess  with  Ma 
Nature,  now  do  we?  Throughout 
history,  mankind  has  had  the  nasty 
habit  of  fouling  his  own  nest  and  this 
has  necessitated  the  evolution  of  a 


breed  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Yes,  the  janitor,  or  Mainten- 
ence  Engineer  as  is  popular  in  this  age 
of  phony  titles  and  prestige.  Someone 
To  Clean  Up  The  Mess. 

Being  a  student  maintenence  engine¬ 
er  myself,  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the 
crews  aren’t  large  enough  to  keep  the 
place  totally  spotless.  The  administra¬ 
tion  will  not  cut  loose  with  the  bread  to 
hire  bigger  crews. 

In  order  to  combaW  this  problem,  1 
propose  that  each  and  every  student 
throw  ALL  their  litter  on  the  floor. 
Really  filthy  the  place  up.  Stick 
chewing  gum  on  the  walls,  and  always 
spill  the  last  of  your  Pepsi,  the 
backwash,  on  the  lounge  carpet.  Bring 
all  your  garbage  from  home  and  dump 
it  here  at  school. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  this  should 
be  obvious  due  to  a  simple  mathemati¬ 
cal  formula  which  states:  More 
trash=more  work=more  student  jani¬ 
tors  to  clean  it  up.  And  more  student 
jobs  mean  you  are  also  doing  your 
American  duty  to  bolster  our  nation  s 
flatulent  economy  by  expanding  the 
workforce. 

Congestion  in  the  stairwells  could  be 
solved  as  easily,  and  with  a  little  added 
humor,  too.  Do  you  like  trying  to  force 
your  way  through  big  knots  of 


sweating,  smoking,  smarmy  bodies 
while  attempting  to  climb  the  stairs? 
This  form  of  masochism  must  be 
enjoyable  for  some  sickos  so.  .  .  the  idea 
is  to  make  the  problem  stairwells  (2  and 
3)  unpleasant  places  to  congregate. 

Light  sensors  hooked  up  to  sodium 
hydroxide  gas  cannisters  is  the  ticket. 
Every  time  the  sensors  detect  a  certain 
number  of  bodies,  it  would  trigger  a 
blast  of  the  gas  with  a  loud  trapping 
noise.  Sodium  hydroxide  has  the 
dubious  distinction  of  smelling  almost 
exactly  like  a  two  day  old  rotten-egg. 
This  would  clear  the  stairwells  faster 
than  a  swat  team  of  dedicated  winos 
could  empty  a  bombed-out  liquor  store 
in  the  bowery.  People,  like  rats  in  a 
Skinner  box,  can  be  classically  condi¬ 
tioned  to  avoid  discomfort. 

There  are  other  solutions  to  these 
problems  I’m  sure,  but  I've  always 
believed  that  when  you’re  in  it  up  to 
your  nose  it's  best  to  keep  your  mouth 
shut,  so  enough  said  for  now. 

Got  any  poison  in  your  pen?  Any  gripes 
or  solutions?  Let  me  hear  them!  Female' 
students,  leave  home  phone  number.  Cash 
donations  also  greedily  accepted  from  anyone. 


SHIRLEY  S  WORLD 


A  Courier  Survey 
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Courier  rates  above  '6'  wi 


CD  students  gave  the 
Courier  a  collective  6.2  rating 
on  a  scale  of  1  to  10  in  a 
survey  completed  last  month. 
In  addition  to  rating  the 
paper,  students  were  asked  to 
define  the  purpose  of  a  college 
paper  and  what,  if  anything, 
they’d  do  to  change  the  paper. 

An  overwhelming  number  of 
students  thought  the  Courier’s 
main  responsibility  was  to 
inform  CD  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  activities  and 
happenings  at  the  college  and 
how  CD  works.  Event  dates, 
times  and  places,  as  well  as 
news  regarding  the  parking 
and  other  problem  situations, 
the  new  construction  and 
classes  were  cited  as  examples 
of  what  the  paper  should 
cover. 

OTHER  STUDENTS  FELT 
that  the  paper’s  role  at  CD 
was  to  allow  students  to 
express  their  opinions.  Still 
others  thought  the  paper 
should  amuse  and  entertain  its 
readers.  A  few  suggested  the 
purpose  of  the  Courier  was 
solely  to  give  journalism 
students  practice  at  writing. 
One  student  thought  the  paper 
should  be  simply  something 
“to  read  during  class.’’ 

The  vast  majority  of  those 
questioned  felt  the  paper 
fulfilled  these  functions,  al¬ 
though  many  gave  suggestions 
for  improvement.  Favorite 
student  sections  of  the  Courier 
are  sports,  entertainment  and 
editorials,  with  news  being  the 
least  favorite. 

Many  students  wanted  an 
expanded  sports  section,  with 
in-depth  athlete  interviews 


included.  Comics,  crossword 
puzzles,  music  and  concert 
reviews,  night-life  articles,  an 
advice  column  and  horoscopes 
were  called  for  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  portion  of  the  paper,  in 
addition  to  expansion  of 
current  TV  and  movie  reviews. 
More  feature  articles  on  stu¬ 
dents  would  also  be  welcomed 
by  many  readers. 


DUPAGE  SCHOLARS 
want  their  news  to  be  more  on 
job  opportunities,  transferring 
and  advising  than  on  student 
government  meetings,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  survey.  More 
information  on  CD  activities 
was  also  requested. 

As  far  as  the  current  news 
coverage  goes,  students 
believe  the  Courier  should  do 


more  in-depth,  investigative 
reporting  in  order  to  “dig  up 
dirt’’  on  more  controversial 
topics.  A  few  CD  scholars 
suggested  more  pictures,  less 
bias  and  less  sophisticated 
vocabulary  in  the  news  artic¬ 
les. 

Aesthetics  and  distribution 
were  also  cited  as  needing 


improvement.  A  change  of  the 

name  and  logo  of  the  Courier, 
as  well  as  its  style  and  the 

paper  it  is  printed  on  would 
make  it  “more  like  a  news¬ 
paper,”  according  to  some 
students.  Many  night  time 

students  claimed  they  didn’t 
know  the  paper  existed. 


CUMULATIVE 

CUMULATIVE 

RATING 

FREQUENCY 

FREQUENCY 

PERCENT* 

PERCENT* 

10 

1 

194 

100 

0.5 

9 

9 

193 

99 

5 

8 

32 

184 

95 

16 

7 

59 

152 

78 

30 

6 

23 

93 

48 

12 

5 

39 

70 

36 

20 

4 

15 

31 

16 

8 

3 

9 

16 

8 

5 

2 

6 

7 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0.5 

TABLE  1:  Responses  to  the  question,  “On  a  scale  of  1-10,  how  would  you  rate  the  Courier?"  Asked  of  200  CD  students. 


Total  number  of  respondents  (n)  =  194(1) 

Mean  (average)  rating  =  6.2(2) 

Ratings  by  class  intervals:  1-5  (70  —  or  36% ) 

6-10(124—  or  64%) 

*  Rounded  to  nearest  whole  number.  (1)  Six  students  did  not  respond 


to  this  question.  (2)  Seventeen  respondents  rated  the  paper  on  a  conti¬ 
nuum,  e.g.,  5-6,  7-8,  etc.  In  calculating  these  scores,  the  Courier  alter¬ 
nately  assigned  first  the  lower  real  limit  and  then  the  upper  real  limit  of 
the  interval.  Example:  Respondent  A  gave  a  5-6  rating ;  respondent  B, 
7-8.  Respondent  A’s  rating  was  recorded  as  a  47 2,  respondent  B's  as 
an  8  Vi. 


Call  for  more  sports,  accuracy  in  college  paper 


Students 

(Ed.  Note:  Survey  respondents  were 
asked,  “On  a  scale  of  1  to  10,  how 
would  you  rate  the  Courier  as  a  college 
newspaper?”  and  “What,  if  anything, 
would  you  do  to  improve  the 
newspaper?”  The  number  in  parenthe¬ 
sis  following  each  name  below  indicates 
how  that  individual  responded  to  the 
first  question.) 

Judy  Selvage,  Lisle:  (8)  More 
editorials,  giving  the  different  views  of 
the  students.  I  do  enjoy  the  different 
subjects  covered.” 


Snaron  Fesus 


Sharon  Fesus,  Woodridge:  (2)  “Get 
more  information  about  students  by 
interviewing?  and  more  pictures.” 

Anthony  Berardi,  Clarendon  Hills: 
(8)  “Maybe  print  more  stories  on  things 
such  as  transferring  to  a  4-year 
college.” 

Debra  Berry,  Oak  Brook:  (8)  “Print 
more  information  about  specific  organi¬ 
zations  from  the  college,  such  as  the 
religious  group.  Sports  are  emphasized 
too  much.” 

Joe  Fremgen,  Villa  Park:  (7) 
“Expand  it;  it’s  too  small.” 


Kathy  Bowles,  Glen  Ellyn:  (3)  “Have 
more  interesting  articles  —  other  than 
student  parking,  which  we’ve  heard 
enough  about.  Maybe  have  an  article  or 
two  about  the  ‘real  world.’” 

Mel  Weeks,  Naperville:  (7)  “The 
paper  should  have  more  write-ups  on 
career  opportunities  and  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  where  students  can  go  for 
advising.” 

Laura  Cummins,  Addison:  (8)  “Put 
more  controversial  topics  in  the  paper.” 

Patty  Weeks,  Naperville:  (7)  “Have 
more  sports  coverage.” 

Lee  Mahon,  Keenyville:  (6)  “Have 
more  un-biased  reporting.” 

Vicky  Schillaci,  Darien:  (7)  “Add 
horoscopes  to  the  paper.” 

Joanne  Huck,  Lombard:  (7)  “Feature 
more  stories  on  some  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  areas,  and  make  the  paper  more 
available  to  night  students.” 

Brent  Price,  Winfield:  (8)  “Include 
more  information  about  off-campus 
happenings.” 

Teresa  Fischer,  Streamwood:  (6) 
“Stay  away  from  controversial  issues.” 

Mark  Ambielli,  West  Chicago:  (6  or 
7)  “A  lot  of  students  are  interested  in 
music  and  the  topic  is  hardly  touched. 
Maybe  some  suggestons  on  what  to  do 
in  DuPage  County  at  night  would  be 
cool.” 

Anne  Nordstrom,  Oakbrook  Terrace: 
(5)  “Write  some  thought-provoking 
editorials  on  some  more  important 
issues.  Also,  tell  the  editor  not  to  be  so 
impressed  with  his  own  vocabulary.” 

Carl  Briemeister,  Wheaton:  (9) 
“Make  it  bigger.” 

Matt  Luhr,  Downers  Grove:  (6) 
“Hire  reporters  to  cover  concerts  and 
nightclubs  and  bars  and  fun  things  to 
do  in  the  community.” 


Andy  Moujouros 

Andy  Moujouros,  Elmhurst:  (8) 
“Nothing.” 

Dave  Keepfe,  Woodridge:  (6)  “Add 
some  personal  features  like  advice 
columns  so  we  can  all  have  a  laugh  and 
crossword  puzzles  for  entertainment.” 

Ruth  Wiser,  Downers  Grove:  (5) 
“Direct  the  paper  toward  the  students; 
after  all,  I  don’t  read  the  Courier  to 
catch  up  on  world  news.” 

Steve  Myers,  Glen  Ellyn:  (8)  “Create 
more  space  for  student  opinion  and  TV 
and  movie  reviews.” 

Dave  Snyder,  Wheaton:  (8-9)  “I 
think  it’s  fine  the  way  it  is.” 

Kenneth  Pfeiffer,  Lombard:  (3) 
“Replace  the  editor.” 

Donna  Kojema,  Addison:  (8)  “Give 
more  occupational  help.  Devote  more 
space  to  part-time  and  older  students.” 

Linda  Boddy,  Naperville:  (5)  “Cut 
some  of  the  student  government  news. 
More  instructors  should  be  writing 
articles.” 

Horatio  Garcia,  Carol  Stream:  (5) 
“Have  the  teachers  do  more  articles  on 
job  opportunities.” 


Maria  DiRenzo,  Villa  Park:  (8)  “It’s 
just  fine  the  way  it  is.” 

Paul  McGraw,  Lombard:  (9)  “Add 
some  comics  and  crossword  puzzles.” 

Douglas  Stone,  Glendale  Heights:  (5) 
“It  needs  articles  on  bra  burning, 
campus  riots  and  civil  rights  gains. 
Seriously,  make  me  look  forward  to  the 
next  issue.” 

Kelius  Guzman,  Wheaton:  (7)  “Big¬ 
ger  surveys  on  student  opinions. 
Everything  else  is  interesting.” 

Keith  White,  Bell  wood:  (7)  “I’d  try 
widening  the  sports  section,  printing 
more  pictures  and  giving  everyone  a 
fair  share  of  ink.” 

Bob  Price,  Naperville:  (8)  “Maybe  a 
bigger  sports  section.” 

Jeannene  Qualkenbush,  Naperville: 
(2-3)  “List  the  job  opportunities. 
Report  on  more  social  gatherings  and 
social  opportunities  where  people  can 
meet  others.” 

Frank  Minniti,  Downers  Grove:  (6) 
“Evaluate  the  controversial  issues 
before  they  happen  instead  of  after.” 

Kay  Rosine,  Downers  Grove:  (9)  “I 
would  like  a  comic  section.” 

Paul  Lanis,  Lombard:  (6)  “Nyka  has 
too  much  say  in  what  they  do.  Lessen 
his  role.” 

Greg  Bown,  Wheaton:  (8)  “Make  the 
style  look  more  like  a  newspaper.” 

Marylin  Wilkinson,  Wheaton:  (5) 
“Everybody  says  itneeds  more  in-depth 
reporting  and  more  pictures.” 

Debbie  Bragg,  Wheaton:  (7)  “More 
pictures,  better  in-depth  coverage.” 

Daniel  Kuzmenka,  Naperville:  (1) 
“Rewrite  it  and  turn  it  back  over  to  the 
students  instead  of  that  Nyka  guy  and 
his  puppet.” 

(Continued  on  p.  9) 
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th  administration,  students 


The  DuPage  administration 
rated  the  CD  student  news¬ 
paper,  the  Courier,  as  a  6.6  on 
a  scale  of  one  through  10  in  a 
survey  compiled  recently  by 
the  journal. 

The  tally  was  taken  of  89 
members  of  the  college’s  staff, 
faculty  and  administration. 
Besides  asking  how  they 
would  fate  the  paper,  the 
workers  were  queried  about 


the  function  of  the  Courier, 
improvements  they  would  like 
to  see  in  the  tabloid,  whether 
they  thought  the  enity  was  too 
controversial  or  dull,  and  if  the 
paper  was  fulfilling  its  func¬ 
tion  in  the  college  community. 

ONE  OF  THE  major  trends 
of  the  poll  was  that  the 
administration  feels  the  paper 
should  be  more  positive  in  its 
outlook  and  that  events  are 


not  reported  on  that  would 
help  the  institution’s  image. 

The  respondents  also  would 
like  to  see  more  accurate 
reporting  of  campus  news, 
with  many  staff  members 
saying  they  thought  that  too 
much  editorializing  appeared 
in  stories  and  that  choice  of 
vocabulary  sometimes  stilted 
an  otherwise  straight  account 
of  an  occurrence. 


Other  improvements  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  administrators 
included  the  need  for  more 
editorials,  larger  use  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  more  in-depth  articles, 
reporting  of  local  news  in  the 
paper  and  less  coverage  of 
student  government. 

IN  MORE  BASIC  needs, 
several  of  the  respondents  not¬ 
ed  that  a  larger  staff  is  needed 
to  help  expand  the  journal’s 


RATING 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0(1) 


FREQUENCY 

1 

8 

22 

22 

16 

8 

2 

4 

1 

0 

2 


CUMULATIVE 

FREQUENCY 

86 

85 

77 

55 

33 

17 

9 

7 

3 

2 

2 


CUMULATIVE 

PERCENT* 

100 

99 

90 

64 

38 

20 

10 

8 

3 


PERCENT* 

1 

9 

26 

26 

19 

9 

2 

5 

1 

0 

2 


TABLE  2:  Responses  to  tPe  question,  " On  a  sea (e  of  1-10,  flow  would  you  rate  We  Courier ?’’  Asked  of  89  members  of  We  faculty,  staff  and 
administration. 


Total  number  of  respondents  (n)  =  86  (2) 

Mean  (average)  rating  =  6.6(3) 

Ratings  by  class  intervals:  1-5(17  —  or  20% ) 

6-10(69  -  or  80%) 

*  Rounded  to  nearest  whole  number.  (1)  Two  respondents  chose  to 
create  a  rating  lower  than  that  contained  in  the  scale.  (2)  Three  respon¬ 


dents  did  not  answer  the  question.  (3)  Sixteen  respondents  rated  the 
paper  on  a  continuum,  e.g..  5-6,  7-8,  etc.  In  calculating  these  scores 
the  Courier  alternately  assigned  first  the  lower  real  limit  and  then  the 
upper  real  limit  of  the  interval.  Example:  Respondent  A  gave  a  5-6 
rating:  respondent  B,  7-8.  Respondent  A's  rating  was  recorded  as  a  4V: , 
respondent  B’s  as  an  8 Zt. 


Ernest  Gibson 


Faculty 

Alicia  McCareins,  psychology:  (10) 
“I  think  it’s  on  the  right  track.” 

Ed  Dewell,  photography:  (5) 
“Change  the  layout  immediately;  it’s 
not  compact  enough.  I  don  t  like  the 
nicer  paper;  it’s  too  good  to  be  a 
newspaper  and  not  good  enough  to  be  a 
slick  PR  job.  Also,  the  Job  Opportunity 
Bulletin  put  out  by  the  Office  of  Career 
Planning  should  be  included  in  the 
Courier  as  an  insert.  Too  few  students 
know  of  the  publication  or  where  to  find 
it.” 

Bob  MacDougall,  football  coach:  (6) 
‘‘I  wish  it  would  present  a  more 
positive  image  of  the  college.  We’ve  got 
a  lot  of  great  things  that  our  students 
are  doing  that  we  don’t  hear  enough 
about.” 

David  Duke,  political  science:  (7)  “It 
should  deal  more  with  legitimate 
student  complaints,  such  as  parking 
and  testing  procedures  in  classrooms.” 

Ron  Lemme,  vice-president.  Planning 
and  Information:  (9)  “Probably  not  too 
much.  One  thing  could  be  taking  an 
editorial  stand  on  current  issues  or 


Harold  D.  McAninch 


finding  out  how  students  feel  about 
them.  Get  them  thinking  about  things 
like  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
protection  of  the  environment.  It  could 
be  a  bit  more  controversial.” 

Irene  David,  sociology:  (6)  “The 
editing  should  be  improved.  Too  many 
words  are  used  incorrectly  and  often 
misspelled.  I  studied  English  for  four 
years  and  it  really  bothers  me. 

Sharon  Swiglo,  mathematics:  (5) 
“The  Courier  should  have  more 
in-depth  articles  relating  to  specific 
student  problems.  It  should  attempt 
more  .  .  .  editorials  aimed  at  the  varied 
ages  of  our  student  body.  Focusing  on 
career  opportunities  .  .  .  would  also  be  a 
plus.” 

Jack  Harkins,  sociology:  (0)  “The 
Courier  must  redefine  its  mission.  The 
students  and  faculty  deserve  more.  It 
should  also  state  when  letters  to  the 
editor  are  written  by  a  student  in  a 
journalism  class  for  extra  credit.  In  one 
issue,.  .  .four  letters  out  of  eight  were 
from  journalism  students.  The  admini¬ 
stration  should  cut  the  budget.” 

Ernest  Gibson,  director,  Auxiliary 
Enterprises:  (8)  “I  think  an  increased 
journalism  budget  would  get  more 
students  involved,  provide  more  classes 
and  equipment  and  personnel.  It  should 


Ron  Lemme 


also  be  printed  in  the  summer.  Summer 
students  pay  an  activities  fee,  too." 

Don  Carlson,  director,  Campus 
Services:  (7)  “The  reporters  should  get 
a  better  understanding  of  the  areas 
they  cover.  Many  times  they  quote  us 
and  then  try  to  explain  what  we  mean 
and  they  are  not  always  accurate.  They 
misinterpret  our  quotes  although  we’re 
not  often  misquoted.” 

Elinor  McCarthy,  English:  (8)  “It 
needs  more  features,  cartoons,  pictures. 

I  always  read  the  paper.” 

John  Mazurek,  director  of  purchas¬ 
ing:  (format :2;  content:0;  factual: -10; 
journalistic:  1 )  “I  would  have  a  more 
informative  newspaper  that  gives  a 
positive  attitude.” 

Harold  D.  McAninch,  president:  (7-8) 
“The  sports  are  good.  The  special 
activities  are  good.  Maybe  I’d  do  a 
more  thorough  job  of  researching  facts 
before  I  would  print  anything.” 

Ted  Tilton,  main  campus  provost:  (9) 
“With  the  recession  and  high  student 
unemployment,  ...  I  suggest  a  money 
management  or  tips  column.  Coverage 
is  good;  the  sports  are  excellent. 
Another  purpose  for  the  paper  is  that  it 
is  a  training  ground  for  budding 
journalists.  The  Courier  of  Student 
Activities  could  sponsor  some  sort  of 


role,  as  well  as  more  money  for 
the  paper’s  budget,  a  return  to 
newsprint  instead  of  white 
paper  and  possibly  a  new 
format. 

The  Courier,  according  to 
the  respondents,  was  seen  as  a 
mixture  of  controversial  and 
dull  news,  although  several  of 
those  questioned  thought  the 
entity  was  too  much  of  one  of 
the  choices. 

Responses  varied  on  the 
question  of  the  paper’s  func¬ 
tion  as  a  college  newspaper. 

SOME  SEE  THE  paper  as  a 
piece  to  keep  the  student  body 
and  community  informed  and 
co-existing,  while  others  stated 
that  the  journal  should  pro¬ 
mote  the  college  and  give 
students  a  better  insight  into 
the  institution  they  are  attend¬ 
ing.  The  most  common  re¬ 
sponse  was  that  the  paper 
should  inform  the  college 
community  of  happenings 
around  school. 

In  response  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  news  organ  was 
fulfilling  this  role,  the  majority 
stated  that  the  Courier  was 
doing  an  okay  job  in  this 
respect,  though  some  had 
reservations. 

Most  of  the  people  who 
commented  that  the  paper  was 
not  meeting  its  responsibilities 
stated  that  stories  that  should 
be  printed  are  not,  while  those 
who  like  the  paper’s  direction 
noted  that  they  realize  that  the 
weekly  is  a  student  organiza¬ 
tion  —  with  few  staff  members 
and  that  the  entity  should  be 
compared  to  other  community 
college  journals  and  not  pro¬ 
fessional  dailies. 


Val  Burke 


journalistic  award  —  cash,  free  classes, 
a  plaque  —  whatever  —  as  an  incentive 
for  students  to  write  well.” 

Patrick  Sciarra,  speech:  (7 ‘A)  "I 
would  try  to  get  more  input  from  staff 
and  administrators  for  all  activities 
going  on.  Unless  it's  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  you  rarely  see  anything  from  a 
teacher.” 

Arne  T.  Howard,  accounting:  (7) 
"Personalize  it  more;  it’s  too  cold,  not 
warm.” 

Ken  Harris,  dean,  Student  Affairs: 
(7)  “They  should  have  more  quality 
control  and  accuracy.  Sometimes  they 
print  half-truths  and  partial  facts. 
There  is  too  much  sensationalism  on 
some  topics.  They  encourage  story 
submission  from  various  areas  and  then 
do  not  run  them.  That’s  O.K.,  but  they 
should  respond  to  the  area  with  a  letter 
as  to  why  the  item  wasn’t  run.” 

Valerie  Burke,  coordinator,  Health 
and  Special  Services:  (3)  “I  would  make 
it  so  things  that  should  be  printed  are 
printed.  Some  things  should  be 
removed,  such  as  movie  reviews.  Menus 
should  be  printed.” 

Carol  Scott,  fashion  merchandising: 
(7)  “I’d  like  to  see  more  sports 
coverage,  especially  girls  sports. 

(Continued  on  p.  9) 
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<6  COLLEGE  OF  DUPAGE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 

PRESENTS 


SPRING  BREAK  -DAYTONA  BEACH 


MARCH  18  -  27,  1983 

A  rrangements  by 
ECHO  TP  A  VEL ,  INC. 
MC152571F 


FOUR  PER  ROOM 

$194 


FOUR  PER  ROOM 
AIR  TRANS. 
OPTION 

$299 

• Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice  due  to  the  Civil  Aeronotics 
Board 


TRIP  INCLUDES 

•  R  ound  trip  motor  coach  transportation  via  modern  highway 
coaches  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  leaving  Friday,  March  18. 

•  Seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  exciting  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach.  Located  at  600  North  Atlantic  A  ve.,  it  is  the 
most  demanded  hotel  on  the  strip  at  that  time. 

•  A  truly  great  schedule  of  activities  including  our  famous 
pool  deck  parties  and  belly  flop  contest 

•  Optional  excursions  available  to  Disney  World,  Epcot,  and 
several  other  attractions. 

•  Numerous  bar  and  restaurant  discounts. 

•  The  services  of  full  time  travel  representatives. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities 

•  Guaranteed  kitchenette  or  oceanfront  available  at  small 
additional  charge.  (4  per  room  only) 


A  QUALITY  TRIP -A  LOW  PRICE -A  GREATTIME 

The  Pla/a  Hotel,  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the  strip,  is  definitely  the  place  to  be  during 
spring  break  Ask  anyone  who  has  been  to  Daytona.  The  hotel  has  a  pool,  big  party  deck, 
restaurant,  four  bars,  color  TV.  air  conditioned  rooms  and  plenty  of  activities.  Pictures  are 
available  where  you  sign  up  Our  motor  coaches  are  nothing  but  the  highest  quality  highway 
coaches  We  also  give  you  more  extras  with  our  trip  than  anyone  else.  Don't  blow  it  and  go  on 
a  lower  quality  trip  LAST  YEAR  OVER  8,000  PEOPLE  ENJOYED  THIS  TRIP. 


SIGN  UP  NOW  AT  THE 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 
BUILDING  A,  ROOM  2059 
OR  CALL  858-2800  EXT.  2450 
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Scot  Stevens  values  family  unit 

_ : i  ...I r«.nwt.  T’m  sure  there  are  good  people  cess  is  unrelated  to  caree 


BY  GINNI FRESHOUR 

His  long  brown  hair,  sometimes 
unshaven  chin  and  t-shirt/blue-jeans 
attire  belie  the  traditional  values 
characeristic  of  Scot  Stevens,  24,  La 
Grange  Park,  who  is  enrolled  in  a 
liberal  arts  program  at  the  college  and 
hopes  to  pursue  a  career  in  writing. 

The  greatest  experience  of  his  life,  he 
revaled,  is  his  ongoing  relationship  with 
his  wife.  How  he  wants  most  to  be 
remembered  is  that  he  stayed  married 
to  one  person  all  his  life. 

STEVENS  IS  ALSO  close  to  his 
12-year-old  stepson  and  speaks  with 
deep  feeling  of  their  relationship. 
“What  I  do  professionally  doesn’t 
really  matter,”  he  claimed,  “as  long  as 
my  family  is  intact. 

“My  own  childhood  was  less  than 
desirable.  Don’t  get  me  wrong,”  he 
said.  “It  could  have  been  a  lot  worse. 
But  it  also  could  have  been  better.” 
That,  and  the  staggering  divorce  rate, 
have  made  Stevens’  highest  goal  in  life 
to  maintain  his  closely  knit  family  unit. 

The  slender,  young  man  did  not 
always  have  these  high  ideals.  He  was 
an  independent,  rebellious  teenager,  he 


claimed,  who  opted  for  the  freer,  more 
liberal  lifestyle  of  his  peers. 

Following  graduation  from  Lyons 
Township  High  School,  Stevens  entered 
the  Air  Force.  “The  service  and  I  were 
an  abrasive  combination,”  he  asserted. 
“I  stayed  out  of  trouble  only  because  I 
held  in  my  frustrations. 

.  K- 


SCOT  STEVENS,  WHO  is  pursuing 
career  in  writing  at  CD,  wants  to  be 
remembered  most  as  having  stayed 
married  to  one  person  all  his  life. 

“MY  OFFICERS  TREATED  people 
poorly.  They  didn’t  command  my 


(Continued  from  p.  6) 

Rosemary  Lorge,  Woodridge:  (8) 
"Make  the  paper  more  available.” 

Denice  Perry,  Woodridge:  (5  or  7) 
“Some  of  the  grammar  could  be 
improved.  I  have  studied  English  by 
taking  some  courses  and  some  of  the 
writing  doesn’t  hit  me  right.” 

Lisa  Johnson,  Downers  Grove:  (9) 
“Improve  the  circulation.” 

Amy  Miller,  Naperville:  (4-5)  “More 
information  about  groups  and  clubs.” 


Mike  Sladek,  Lombard:  (5)  “I  would 
try  to  liven  it  up,  maybe  with  hotter, 
more  controversial  issues.” 

Dave  Ulemek,  Wheaton:  (5)  “I  would 
be  more  detailed  and  get  some 
behind-the-doors  stories.” 

Jim  Kuhn,  Glen  Ellyn:  (4)  "More 
information  should  be  given  to  students 
on  what  functions  are  being  held  at  the 
school.  For  example,  they  never  tell  you 
when  it’s  time  to  register  for  intramural 
sports.” 

Corrine  Ferguson,  Elmhurst:  (8) 
“The  paper  needs  more  substance; 
maybe  printing  it  once  every  two  weeks 
instead  of  once  a  week.” 


Lauren  Madda 


<2W) 


Lauren  Madda,  Elmhurst: 

“Less  dirt  and  more  news.” 

John  Saurbier,  Lisle:  (8)  “Nothing; 
it’s  fine  the  way  it  is.” 

Chris  Flynn,  Wheaton:  (GVi)  “Use 
newsprint;  it  looks  more  like  a 
newspaper.” 

Scott  Kearney,  Elmhurst:  (4)  “The 
paper  should  come  out  more  often.” 

Tammy  Trader,  Naperville:  (5)  “Get 
a  better  photographer  and  more 
pictures.” 


respect.  I’m  sure  there  are  good  people 
in  the  Air  Force,”  he  acknowledged;  “I 
just  didn’t  know  them.” 

From  these  negative  perceptions 
grew  an  understanding  of  what  he  did 
not  want  to  be.  Then  came  an 
awareness  of  the  kind  of  person  he  did 
want  to  become. 

Stevens  met  his  wife  while  he  was 
stationed  in  California.  She  brought 
stability  to  his  life  and  helped  him 
solidify  his  own  moral  standards. 

Another  benefit  of  Stevens’  military 
career  was  his  training  in  electronic 
technology,  which  he  uses  now  to 
support  himself  and  his  family  as  an 
electronic  technician  at  Electro-Dyna¬ 
mics  in  Rolling  Meadows.  “Without 
that  background,  I’d  probably  be 
cooking  in  a  restaurant,”  he  reflected, 
“like  I  did  before  I  went  into  the  Air 
Force.” 

THIS  VETERAN,  HOWEVER, 
would  rather  be  writing  for  a  living.  He 
would  “write  anything  for  money,"  but 
especially  wants  to  create  realisic 
fiction.  A  career  in  journalism  will  help 
build  reality  into  my  stories,”  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  Stevens’  idea  of  suc¬ 


Mark  Nagle 

Mark  Nagle,  Naperville:  (6)  “Get  a 
new  editor.” 


One  form  covers  all  grants 


Students  may  apply  for  the  Pell 
Grant,  the  Illinois  State  Monetary 
Award  and  campus-based  programs  for 
the  1983-84  academic  year  by  using  the 
Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid. 
Forms  are  available  in  the  Student 
Financial  Aid  Office  (K142). 

TO  SUPPORT  THEIR  requests  for 
financial  aid,  students  should  gather 
the  following  records  for  themselves 
and  their  families: 

—  1982  U.S.  income  tax  return  (IRS 
form  1040  or  1040A). 

—  1982  state  and  local  income  tax 
returns. 

—  W2  forms  and  other  records  of 
money  earned  in  1982. 

—  Records  of  nontaxable  income. 


such  as  veterans’,  social  security  or 
welfare  benefits. 

—  Current  bank  statements. 

—  Current  mortgage  information. 

—  Records  of  medical  or  dental  bills 
paid  in  1982. 

—  Business  and  farm  records. 

If  students  or  their  parents  will  not 
be  filling  a  U.S.  income  tax  return  for 
1982,  they  will  still  need  to  know  how 
much  income,  if  any,  was  earned  in 
1982. 

IN  KEEPING  WITH  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  validation 
effort,  CD  will  request  that  all  aid 
applicants  submit  a  signed  copy  of  then- 
own  or  their  parents’  1982  income  tax 
return  before  any  awards  are  processed. 


cess  is  unrelated  to  career  or  income.  In 
his  opinion,  peace  of  mind  is  the 
ultimate  success,  and  that,  he  believes, 
is  acquired  “by  accepting  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  your  own  actions.”  It  is  a 
principle  he  is  building  into  his 
stepson’s  life. 

This  native-born  Chicagoan’s  high 
ideals  continue  into  other  relationships. 
His  highest  priority  in  friendships  is 
unconditional  acceptance,  followed  by 
honesty  and  sincerity. 

Poetry  workshop 

Poet  Marvin  Bell  will  be  on  campiXs 
Thursday,  March  10,  for  a  poetry 
workshop  and  a  reading  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  Student  Activities. 

The  workshop,  scheduled  for  2:30 
p.m.  in  A3049,  will  include  discussion 
and  critiquing  of  poetry  written  by 
participants.  Students  may  submit  one 
of  their  poems  to  Bill  Bell,  English 
instructor,  before  the  workshop. 

Marvin  Bell  will  read  from  his  books, 
“Stars  Which  See,  Stars  Which  Do  Not 
See”  and  “These  Green-Going-To- 
Yellow,”  as  well  as  more  recently 
written  poems  at  7:30  p.m.  in  K127. 


•  •  • 


Faculty 
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Alan  Bergeson,  materials  reference 
consultant,  LRC:  (7)  “I  would  like  to 
see  more  photography  in  it.  I  like  the 
change  in  the  format  like  the  film 
reviews  and  things  like  that. 

Ellen  Sawyer,  business  math:  (7) 
“The  Courier  needs  an  editor  with  a 
better  syntax;  the  paper  uses  too  many 
synonyms  that  sound  pretentious,  .  .  • 
like  the  use  of  the  word  scholars  instead 
of  students.  Also,  I  think  a  grievance 
column  would  be  an  asset  .  .  . 

Duane  Ross,  associate  dean,  Open 
College,  southwest  region:  (8)  “Get 
more  student-  interest  in  the  paper, 
particularly  from  journalism  students. 

Fred  Hombach,  philosophy:  (6)  “The 
newspaper  needs  more  editorials  that 
spend  time  on  the  real  problems 
students  have  at  CD.” 

Lucile  Friedli,  coordinator,  Student 
Activities:  (8)  “More  attention  should 
be  paid  to  accuracy,  especially  with 
facts  and  figures.  Last  year,  one  or  two 
things  written  about  the  graduation 
were  not  facts,  and  I  believe  that  this 
was  what  caused  some  of  the  confusion 
regarding  what  was  printed.” 

Richard  Wood,  executive  dean, 
instruction:  (6)  “A  little  more  careful 
reporting;  data  should  be  researched  to 
back  up  statements.  I  do  not  believe  in 
censorhip  or  avoiding  something  wrong 
with  the  administration.  If  it’s  in  the 
institution,  it  should  be  dealt  with  but 
delicately.” 

Tom  Thomas,  provost,  Open  College: 
(8,  9,  10)  "Get  more  people  involved  in 
the  paper;  then  it  would  be  more 
diversified.  Also,  reporters  should  quote 
people  in  a  more  precise  manner.” 

Ron  Fordonski,  dean,  Business  and 
Services:  (6)  “No  improvement  at  this 


moment.  Maybe  a  new  format  would  be 
a  nice  change.” 

Michael  Ward,  dean.  Occupational 
and  Vocational  Education:  (8)  “The  .  .  . 
staff  needs  to  insure  what  is  being 
reported1!  The  article  about  the  faculty 
leaving  early  on  Fridays  —  this  is  n  »t 
true  with  all  offices,  and  this  makes 
people  like  myself  (who  don’t  le  '  e 
early)  look  bad.  The  article  appeared  to 
be  factual  but  indeed  it  Was  not; 
instead,  it  was  only  insulting.” 

James  Williams,  director  of  admis¬ 
sions:  (9)  “Make  sure  that  it  has  .  .  . 
good  grammar,  accurate  spelling  and 
punctuation.” 


John  Van  Laere 

John  Van  Laere,  manager,  bookstore: 
(7  or  8)  “I  would  try  to  avoid 
racial-type  issues  and  provide  more 
pictures  showing  parking  areas  and 
locations  of  important  facilities.” 


1 0  ^rts 
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Hoffman's  dual  role  makes  'Tootsie' roll 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

According  to  Variety  maga¬ 
zine,  the  estimated  gross 
receipts  for  “Tootsie”  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2.5 
million  during  its  first  week  of 
release  in  the  United  States. 

What  makes  this  film  so 
appealing  is,  of  course,  Dustin 
Hoffman’s  dual  role  as  unem¬ 
ployed  character  actor, 
Michael  Dorsey,  and  soap 
opera  superstar,  Dorothy 
Michaels.  The  picture,  while 
being  unquestionably  funny, 
throws  jabs  at  sexist  attitudes, 
the  daytime  drama  business  as 
a  whole  and  also  shows  how 
rough  it  is  to  be  an  out-of-work 
actor  living  in  New  York  City. 

AS  FOR  DORSEY,  he  is  a 
true  perfectionist  when  it 
comes  to  his  craft.  But  this 
trait  turns  out  to  be  a  liability 
for  him  since  he  is  constantly 
at  odds  with  his  directors.  The 
actor  questions  the  logic  of  his 
dying  character  walking  to 
center  stage  for  a  dramatic 
moment  in  a  play. 


“Why  would  a  dying  mat 
walk  to  the  exact  center  of  a 
room  for?”  he  wonders. 

“So  the  audience  can  see 
and  hear  him  better!”  declared 
the  director. 

It  doesn’t  make  a  bit  of 
sense  to  Dorsey,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  walks  away  from  the 
production. 

THIS  IS  THE  reputation 
Dorsey  has;  uncooperative  and 
headstrong.  His  agent  tells 
him  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
he  is  too  much  a  pain  in  the 
extreme  to  be  hired  by  anyone, 
anywhere. 

Dorsey  takes  this  verbal 
assault  as  a  challenge,  a  sort  of 
make-or-break  point  in  his 
career.  If  he  cannot  make  it  as 
Michael  Dorsey,  actor,  why 
not  Dorothy  Michaels,  actress? 

As  Dorothy,  he  reads  for  a 
part  that  his  girlfriend  tried 
out  for  and  was  rejected  —  the 
role  of  a  hospital  administrator 
in  a  soap  opera  called, 
“Southwest  General.”  Surpri¬ 
singly,  Dorothy  wins  the  part, 


even  though  she  stings  the 
program’s  director  with  some 
well-placed  insults. 

SOON,  DOROTHY  BE- 
comes  the  focal  point  of  the 
show,  and  by  far  its  most 
popular  character.  Because  of 
her  presence,  the  program’s 
ratings  begin  to  soar.  Along 
with  Dorothy’s  new-found  cele¬ 
brity  come  photos  of  her  on 
the  covers  of  Cosmopolitan, 
TV  Guide  and  Ms.  magazines. 

Dorothy  is  a  completely 
unique  personality,  portrayed 
convincingly  by  Dorsey.  The 
act  is  much  more  than  the 
average  female  impersonation. 
She  stands  up  for  her  rights 
and  fails  to  be  intimidated  by 
her  bosses.  In  fact,  she  even 
gets  away  with  ad-libbing  her 
lines  right  on  camera,  much  to 
the  confusion  of  the  entire 
production  crew. 

This  film  has  a  first-rate 
cast  of  supporting  players  who 
contribute  their  share  to  the 
storyline.  Jessica  Lange  plays 
Julie  Nichols,  who  portrays  a 


nurse  on  the  same  soap  on 
which  Dorothy  works.  They' 
become  fast  friends,  though 
she  doesn’t  know  Dorothy’s 
true  identity.  Julie  admires  her 
honesty  and  how  she  speaks 
her  mind  regardless  of  the 
circumstances.  Through 

Dorothy,  she  learns  how  to  be 
more  self-assertive  in  life  and 
in  personal  relationships. 

Movie  review 

DABNEY  COLEMAN  IS 
Ron  Carlisle,  director  of  the 
show  and  classic  example  of  a 
male  chauvinist.  He  treats 
Julie  like  a  piece  of  luggage 
both  on  and  off  the  program. 
Coleman’s  new  role  here  is 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  the 
part  he  had  two  years  ago  in 
“Nine  to  Five.” 

Bill  Murray  has  a  small, 
minor  role  as  Jeff  Slater, 
Dorsey’s  roommate.  His 
characterization  is  pretty 
much  what  one  would  expect 
from  the  former  “Saturday 


Night  Live”  performer.  He  is 
an  off-beat  playwriter  whose 
works  include  the  “Suicidal 
Tendencies  of  the  American 
Indian”  and  “The  Return  to 
Love  Canal.”  Financing  his 
new  play  is  the  main  reason 
why  Dorsey  is  dressing  in 
drag. 

The  screenplay  was  co-writ¬ 
ten  by  Larry  Glebart,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  TV  series, 
M*A*S*H  becoming  an  insti¬ 
tution  in  that  medium.  The 
dialog  is  snappy  and  the 
interactions  between  Dorothy 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
hilarious  and  yet  thought 
provoking  at  the  same  time. 

One  Chicago  movie  critic 
declared  that  Dustin  Hoffman 
should  be  nominated  for  two 
Academy  Awards  —  one  for 
Best  Actor  and  the  other  for 
Best  Actress.  Perhaps  that  is 
going  a  bit  overboard;  how¬ 
ever  Hoffman  does  create  a 
dazzling  illusion  of  an  over-40 
Southern  actress  who  is  not  at 
all  the  woman  he  thinks  he  is. 


Dance  troupe  onstage 


By  MOIRA  LEEN 


The  College,  of  DuPage  Dance 
Troupe,  under  the  direction  of  Donna 
Oleson,  will  present  a  concert  of  jazz 
and  contemporary  dance  Thursday 
through  Saturday,  Jan.  27,  28  and  29. 

Dance  Troupe  is  made  up  of  eight 
women  who  are  chosen  through 
auditions.  Members  must  have  some 
background  in  dance,  particularly  jazz 
or  modern. 

WHEN  THE  GROUP  started  in 
1976,  their  performances  were  predomi¬ 
nantly  what  Oleson  calls  “road  trips.” 

“We  would  perform  20  to  24  shows 
for  grade  schools  or  nursing  homes,” 
she  said,  “and  this  was  very  helpful  to 
us  as  a  group  because  it  gave  us  a 
chance  to  experience  an  audience. 

“Many  of  our  members  had  classes  in 
dance,”  she  continued,  “but  they  had 
no  opportunity  to  dance  before  a  group 
of  people,  be  it  large  or  small.” 

OLESON  ALSO  FEELS  the  “tour¬ 
ing”  made  a  good  impression  on  the 
audience,  particularly  the  grade-school 
children. 

“Our  programs  exposed  many  of 
those  kids  to  real  dancing  for  the  first 
time,”  she  stated,  “while  their  only 
other  means  of  viewing  dance  had  been 
in  snatches  on  television  or  movies.” 

The  group  no  longer  performs  for 
those  younger  audiences. 

Oleson  says,  “some  of  those  shows 
were  the  most  fun  for  us  but  it  became 
too  much  to  handle. 


“WE  COULDN’T  KEEP  up  with  the 
demand,  but,”  she  added,  .“those  kids 
really  got  something  out  of  seeing  the 
movements  and  learning  what  dance  is 
all  about.” 

Oleson  has  been  dancing  “seriously” 
since  grade  school.  She  is  in  her  12th 
year  of  teaching  at  CD.  Before  coming 
here,  she  taught  on  the  high  school 
level  and  was  a  faculty  assistant  at 
Northern  Illinois  University. 

She  teaches  both  jazz,  or  modern  and 
ballet,  but  states  no  preference  for 
either. 

“I  DON’T  REALLY  have  a  favorite 
type  of  dance,”  she  said,  ‘.‘although  I  do 
tend  to  favor  the  more  abstract,  jazzy 
numbers.” 

Oleson  enjoys  teaching  people  who 
want  to  learn. 

“Dance  and  the  teaching  of  it  can  be 
a  challenge  but  also  frustrating,”  she 
said. 

“When  I  get  a  kid  who  doesn’t  know 
his  left  from  right  foot,”  she 
commented,  “and  that  kid  finishes  the 
11  weeks  really  knowing  some  dance 
and  appreciating  it  and  having  fun  with 
it,  all  the  frustration  is  made  up  for.” 

Oleson  says  it  is  especially  hard  to 
teach  a  one-credit  hour  course. 

Someone  taking  a  dance  class  at  CD 
does  not  need  it  for  anything,”  she  said, 
“so  I  work  hard  to  make  it  not  only  a 
learning  experience  but  an  enjoyable 
experience. 

“I  enjoy  dance  so  much  that  I  want 
to  pass  the  enjoyment  on.” 


MEMBERS  OF  DANCE  troupe  who  will  stage  winter  concert  Jan.  21  to 
Jan.  29  at  8  p.m.  in  Performing  Arts  Center. 


Calhoun's 
music  both 
aloof,  alive 

By  MARILYN  MORGAN 


“Water  Street,”  Andrew  Calhoun’s 
first  release  on  Hogeye  Records,  shows 
the  heavy  influence  of  folk  music  on  his 
singing/songwriting.  Andrew  sings 
alone,  accompanied  only  by  his  guitar. 
His  music  bears  a  partial  resemblance 
to  that  of  Don  McLean  (American  Pie, 
Vincent).  The  two  have  the  same 
strong,  yet  plain  voice  and  depend 
heavily  on  the  lyrics  to  carry  the  weight 
of  their  songs. 

Calhoun’s  strongest  asset  is  his 
accomplished  songwriting.  He  is  able  to 
create  vivid  personalities,  and  yet  the 
listener  can  relate  to  these  people.  At 


times  he  is  plain  and  straightforward, 
at  others  he  is  lost  in  a  sea  of  images. 
But  he  always  captures  our  attention, 
and  one  tends  to  listen  closely  to  try  to 
catch  what  he  is  trying  to  say. 

I  would  like  to  see  him  use  his  voice 
more  to  add  expression  and  color  to  the 
music.  Oftentimes  he  sounds  cool  and 
aloof,  as  though  he’s  just  a  spectator 
and  not  really  involved  in  the  music.  On 
a  few  tracks  he  comes  alive  and  one  can 
hear  the  energy  and  expression. 

The  instrumental  work  on  the  record 
serves  as  more  or  less  a  background  for 
the  songs.  It  would  be  interesting  to 


* 

hear  what  would  result  if  Calhoun  used 
the  instruments  as  a  part  of  the  song, 
rather  than  simply  scenery.  Again,  I 
feel  it  would  give  the  music  more  color 
and  add  to  the  support  of  his 
statements. 

As  it  is,  the  songs  sometimes  don’t 
add  up  to  a  whole.  They  lack  in  one 
area  or  another  which  keeps  them  from 
being  as  powerful  as  they  could  be. 
Hopefully,  he  will  improve  this  as  he 
becomes  more  accustomed  to  recording. 

Water  Street  is  available  through 
Hogeye  Records,  1920  Central  in 
Evanston,  IL  60201. 
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ABOVE:  CD  SWIMMER  Gina  Pennington  roars  through  water  in  recent 
meet  at  Harper.  Sophomore  won  state  last  year  in  200-yard  butterfly  and 
hopes  to  garner  more  laurels  this  season.  BELOW:  DANNY  LEWIS  is 
first  guard  off  bench  for  coach  Klaas'  Chaps.  His  quickness  has  helped 
CD  to  a  17-1  record  as  Courier  was  going  to  press.  RIGHT:  CHAP 
WRESTLER  Greg  Alvarez  sports  9-13  record  this  season  while  grappling 
at  both  134  and  145  weight  divisions.  Most  of  Alvarez's  losses  have  come 
at  hands  of  four-year  schools.  BELOW  RIGHT:  SOPHOMORE  DALE 
Shymkewich  glides  tree-style  through  water  while  competing  for  CD's 
men’s  swimming  squad.  The  aquaman  has  qualified  for  nationals  this  year 
in  1650-yard  race  after  grabbing  eigth  plae  nationally  last  year.  Courier 
photos  by  Brian  O’ Mahoney. 
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Swimmers  finish  strong  2nd 


Coach  A1  Zamsky’s  men’s  and 
women’s  swimming  teams  displayed 
some  impressive  aquatic  talents  at  the 
Jan.  15  Meramec  Classic  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  where  both  Chaparral  squads 
finished  a  strong  second  to  champion 
Vincennes  University  of  Indiana. 

“Vincennes  looked  like  an  Olympic 
team  out  there,"  said  Zamsky.  “But  we 
did  quite  well  at  the  meet.  More 
importantly,  we  had  some  more  of  our 
people  qualify  for  the  national  meet 
which  will  take  place  this  March  (9-12) 
in  Florida.” 

In  the  women’s  competition,  the 
DuPagers’  400-yard  medley  team 
earned  a  national  meet  berth  with  a 
4:35.8  clocking,  good  for  second  behind 
Vincennes.  That  medley  quartet  featur¬ 
ed  Sue  Abels  (Wheaton),  Nancy  Bos 
(Lisle),  Lynn  Mizialko  (Downers  Grove) 
and  Sandy  Grauer  (West  Chicago). 

Abels  also  qualified  for  the  nationals 
in  the  100-yard  backstroke  with  a  time 
of  1:06.9  and  in  the  500-yard  freestyle 
with  a  5:43.7  effort.  Mizialko  made  the 
nationals  in  the  100-butterfly  by 
kicking  home  in  1:04.5. 

The  Chaparrals'  women’s  400-free- 
style  relay  team  will  also  be  competing 
in  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  courtesy  of  their 
4:07.6  clocking,  which  placed  second  to 
Vincennes’  first  place  showing. 

Vincennes  claimed  the  women’s 
overall  title  with  91  points,  followed  by 
the  Lady  Chaps’  51.  Meramec  College 
of  St.  Louis  was  third  with  29,  ahead  of 
Florissant  Valley  College  (Mo.)  and 

Chaps  pound 

“We  attacked  them;  this  was  our 
best  game  of  the  year,”  said  Roger 
Powell,  Coach  of  Joliet  College.  But  the 
Wolves’  best  fell  28  points  short  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  15,  in  Glen  Ellyn,  as 
DuPage  came  out  on  top  70-42  to  boost 
its  record  in  conference  play  to  3-0. 

“Anytime  we  beat  a  team  by  28 
points  and  their  coach  tells  me  that  his 
team  played  its  best  garfie  of  the 
season,  I  take  that  as  a  compliment  to 
the  talent  of  our  team,”  said  Coach  Don 
Klaas,  whose  Chaparrals  have  now 
captured  11  straight  and  boast  a  16-1 
overall  mark. 

Despite  a  30-8  second  half  flurry,  it 
was  a  tight  defense  that  carried  the 
DuPagers,  who  suffered  through  a 
frigid  first  half  when  they  misfired  on 
22  of  33  field  goal  attempts  and  4  of  7 
free  throw  shots  and  yet  led  25-17  at 
intermission. 

“IT  WAS  A  game  in  which  we 
needed  good  play  on  defense  because 
the  shots  just  weren’t  going  in  for  us,” 
said  Klaas.  “I  was  proud  of  the  way  our 
guys  showed  patience  until  our  defense 
came  alive.” 

Leading  25-21  with  17  minutes  left, 
the  Chaps  mounted  an  8-2  surge  to  forge 
a  10-point  edge,  33-23,  with  14:25  to  go. 
The  Wolves  answered  with  two  field 
goals  by  6-7  sophomore  Greg  Mackey 
(12  points  to  lead  Joliet)  to  cut  the 
deficit  to  33-27  with  12:35  remaining. 
Then  the  DuPagers  went  to  work. 

Sparked  by  8  points  from  Terry  Lee, 
and  6  apiece  by  Scott  Wright  of 
Elmhurst  and  Rick  Stumpe  of  Darien, 


Lincoln  College  (IL),  which  finished 
with  20  and  18  respectively. 

In  the  men’s  competition,  Naper¬ 
ville’s  Dale  Shymkewich  qualified  for 
the  nationals  with  a  17:39.3  effort  in 
the  1,650-freestyle  event  to  lead  the 
Chaps  to  a  team  total  of  71  points. 
Vincennes  took  home  first  place  honors 
with  89  while  host  Meramec  garnered 
65  for  third.  Florissant  Valley  and 
Lincoln  recorded  38  and  35  points, 
respectively. 

Other  Chaparral  standouts  were  Guy 
Tawzer  of  Wheaton,  who  placed  second 
in  the  400-individual  medley  and  the 
200-butterfly;  Bob  Peto  of  Woodridge, 
who  finished  second  in  the  200-butter¬ 
fly;  and  Anthony  Losurdo,  a  product  of 
Glenbard  North,  who  came  in  second  in 
the  one-meter  diving  competition. 
Another  runnerup  was  Mike  Lavorata, 
who  placed  second  in  three-meter 
diving. 

Both  men’s  and  women’s  squads 
fared  even  better  Thursday,  Jan.  13,  at 
Harper  College,  where  the  men  whipped 
the  hosts  46-41  while  the  women 
chalked  up  an  easy  65-8  triumph. 

Shymkewich  again  dominated  for  the 
DuPagers,  winning  first  place  in  the 
1,000-freestyle  (10:48.05),  the  500-free- 
style  and  the  100-breaststroke.  Lom¬ 
bard’s  Ed  Van  Holst  claimed  first  place 
honors  in  the  200-freestyle  and  in  the 
200-individual  medley  as  the  Chaps 
copped  six  of  10  events. 

Against  Harper’s  women,  the  Lady 
Chaps  copped  first  in  every  event 

Joliet  70-42 


Scott  Wright 


the  Chaparrals  held  Joliet  to  four  field 
goals  over  the  next  10  minutes  while 
rolling  up  30  points  of  their  own  to  grab 
a  63-35  lead  with  2:20  to  play.  A 
three-point  play  by  Naperville’s  Mike 
Prasse  produced  the  final  70-42  margin. 

“WE  KNEW  IT  was  a  matter  of  time 
until  our  offense  got  moving;  we  just 
had  to  be  patient,  which  we  were,”  said 
Klaas,  whose  Chaparrals  were  led  by 
Wright’s  13  points,  plus  12  from  Lee 
and  10  via  Stumpe.  Frosh  Michael 
Watts  chipped  in  with  9  points  and  a 
game-high  8  rebounds. 

Following  their  usual  script  this 
season,  the  Chaps  connected  on  18  of  28 
field  goals  in  the  second  stanza  that 
improved  their  evening’s  shooting  to  48 
percent  on  29  field  goals  in  61  attempts. 


except  diving  to  record  their  initial 
conference  triumph  of  the  season.  The 


By  MIKE  JOHNSON 

Standing-room-only  crowds  witnes¬ 
sed  the  Chaparrals  intimidate  a 
Rochester  Minn.,  hockey  club  by  the 
embarrassing  scores  of  9-2  on  Friday, 
Jan.  14  and  6-2  on  Jan.  15  at  the 
Downers  Grove  Ice  Arena. 

CD  opened  the  Friday  night  scoring 
with  a  power-play  goal  by  Steven 
Mologuses.  But  Rochester  answered 
with  a  pair  of  goals  (their  total  offense 
for  the  night)  only  half  a  minute  apart. 

At  1:32  of  the  first  period,  Scott 
Metz  evened  the  score  with  a  goal  for 
the  Chaps. 

SECOND-PERIOD  ACTION  began 
with  Rochester  goalie  Steve  Sandvick 
losing  his  mask,  along  with  his 
consciousness,  after  stopping  the  puck 
—  hot  off  a  Chaparral  stick  —  with  his 
face. 

Interrupting  the  game  for  five 
minutes,  this  stout  young  man  from  the 
North  Country  remained  in  his  net  and 
proceeded  to  give-up  five  goals  in  the 
period. 

CD  EXPLODED  TWICE  in  the  first 
six  minutes  of  the  second  period  with  a 
goal  by  Bob  Rogers  and  a  second 
score  by  Mologuses. 

At  8:32,  with  two  teammates  in  the 
penalty  box,  Metz  outskated  a 
yellowjacket  defender  and  beat  the 
Rochester  goalie  for  his  second  goal  of 


Lady  Chaps  are  the  five-time  defending 
state  champions. 


the  night. 

The  second  period  ended  with  two 
CD  goals  in  the  final  minute.  At  0:41, 
Mike  Fontana  found  the  mark,  followed 
by  Rogers’  second  score  of  the  period  at 
0:19. 

Rochester  mounted  a  fruitless  count¬ 
er-attack  on  repeated  power  plays  in  the 
third  period  but  CD  skaters  proved  too 
fast  for  the  visitors. 

DALE  DISCHER  MADE  a  short- 
handed  goal  at  6:47  and  at  6:23  Mike 
Fontana  became  the  fourth  Chaparral 
to  score  twice  in  Friday  night’s  contest. 

Rochester  (coming  into  Friday’s 
action  with  a  record  of  6-1,  complained 
of  a  nine-hour  bus  ride,  arriving  only  45 
minutes  prior  to  face-off,  but  promised 
to  even  the  score  on  Saturday. 

First  period  action  of  the  rematch 
saw  CD  scoring  three  times  on  goals  by 
Rogers,  Mologuses  and  Adam  Lehmen. 

Chaparral  goalie  John  Whelan  once 
again  allowed  only  two  goals  while 
making  51  saves  in  the  winning  effort. 

ROGERS  SCORED  HIS  second  goal 
of  the  night  at  17:46  as  CD  dominated 
the  second  period.  At  2:32,  while  killing 
a  penalty,  Fontana  broke  free  and  put  it 
in  the  net  to  make  the  score  5-1. 

Mologuses  capped  off  CD’s  blow-out, 
scoring  with  his  second  goal  of  the 
night  at  14:32  of  the  third  period,  his 
second  two-goal  night  of  the  weekend. 


NEW  CD  SWIMMER  Mike  Kim  competes  in  breast-stroke  competition 
at  recent  meet.  Kim  swims  50-and-t 00-yard  breast  and  free  style  for 
men’s  group. 

Icemen  dump  Rochester 


ACTIVITY 

1  ON  1  CONTEST 
DART  CONTEST 
STOH’S  CASE  STACKING 
INDOOR  SOCCER 
BADMINTON 


Intramurals  schedule 


ENTRY  DEADLINE 

FEB.  2 
FEB.  2 
TBA 
FEB  .  4 
FEB.  14 


PLAY  BEGINS 

FEB.  4 
FEB.  4 
TBA 
FEB.  9 
FEB.  16 


ACTIVITY 

WRESTLING 
ARM  WRESTLING 


ENTRY  DEADLINE 

FEB. 23 
MARCH  10 


PLAY  BEGINS 

FEB.  24 
MARCH  1 1 


OPEN  GYM  12-1:30  p.m.  DAILY 
WEIGHT  ROOM  TBA 


Sixteen  years  of  editorial  freedom 


Recommend  $2  tuition  increase 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON _ 

A  $2  per  credit  hour  increase  in 
tuition  has  been  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  by  college  admin¬ 
istrators  during  a  budget  workshop 
meeting  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Jan.  26.  Tuition  now  stands  at  $15  for 
each  credit  hour. 

In  addition  to  the  current  $2  request, 
administration  officials  hope  to  secure 
another  $2  raise  two  years  from  now, 
plus  a  $1  hike  the  following  year,  thus 
bringing  tuition  charges  to  $20  per  hour 
in  1986. 

Citing  increased  operating  costs  and 
reduced  state  support  funding  as  the 
major  problem  areas,  controller  Howard 


Owens  made  the  recommendations  as 
means  of  ensuring  the  college’s  future 
financial  stability. 

Owens  told  the  Courier  that  the 
tuition  increases  are  necessary  to  cover 
a  $1  million  jump  in  utilities  expenses 
which  the  college  will  incur  when  the 
new  Physical  Education  Center  and 
Learning  Resource  Center  open  later 
this  year.  The  added  revenues  will  not 
be  used  to  pay  for  construction  costs, 
according  to  Owens. 

“Because  of  the  recession,”  said 
Owens,  “state  corporate  income  tax  and 
sales  tax  revenues  have  fallen.  The 
state  can’t  keep  up  with  its  portion  of 
the  funding.”  Owens  sees  the  tuition 
raises  as  putting  the  financial  burden 


In  brief 

Olson,  Leen  new  editors 


D.  Randall  Olson,  Glen  Ellyn,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Courier,  and 
Moira  Leen,  Elmhurst,  is  the  newspaper’s  new  managing  editor. 

Olson  succeeds  Dan  Cassidy,  Lisle,  who  resigned  to  take  a  writing  position 
with  the  Suburban  Trib.  Cassidy  is  also  a  full-time  student  at  CD.  He  had  been 
editor  since  September  and  managing  editor  for  two  quarters  last  year. 

Leen  takes  over  for  Mark  Pfefferman,  Glen  Ellyn,  who  had  served  as 
managing  editor  since  November.  Pfefferman’s  graduate  studies  at  DePaul 
irevented  him  from  taking  the  six  required  credit  hours  at  CD  that  would  have 
ade  him  eligible  for  the  20  hours  of  pay  which  Courier  editors  receive. 

Olson  joined  the  newspaper  as  a  news  and  feature  writer  in  September.  He 
holds  bachelor’s  degrees  in  business  administration  and  theology  from  Elmhurst 
College  and  plans  to  pursue  a  career  in  journalism. 

Leen  also  has  been  on  the  staff  since  last  fall,  with  most  of  her  stories 
focusing  on  the  performing  arts  at  CD.  She  will  attend  Northern  Illinois 
University  in  September  as  a  journalism  major. 


F 


D.  Randall  Olson 


Moira  Leen 


pookstore  opens  Feb.  1 5 

The  first  of  the  new  additions  to  the  CD  campus  has  been  completed. 
Finishing  touches  to  the  new  bookstore  in  Building  A  are  just  about  wrapped 
up,  and  the  facility  is  expected  to  open  to  the  public  around  Feb.  15. 

The  edifice  will  contain  three  levels.  The  first  floor  will  house  textbooks;  the 
middle  floor  —  supplies;  and  the  third  floor  will  provide  materials  needed  by 
the  staff,  as  well  as  office  space. 

Construction  of  the  other  CD  additions  is  still  in  progress.  Some  85  percent  of 
the  Student  Resources  Center  has  been  completed.  Work  began  on  the  building 
in  March,  1981;  the  scheduled  completion  date  is  this  May. 

The  SRC,  just  west  of  Building  A,  “will  be  partially  occupied  in  the  summer, 
but  full  occupancy  will  not  take  place  until  the  fall  quarter,”  said  Ron  Lemme, 
vice  president  of  planning  and  information. 

A  cafeteria,  student  lounge,  the  Courier  office,  a  TV  room  and,  possibly,  a 
game  room,  will  make  up  the  first  floor  of  the  building.  Administrative  and 
student  service  offices  will  be  on  the  second  floor,  while  the  third  level  will 
accommodate  the  LRC. 

Expected  to  be  completed  this  June  is  the  physical  education  complex  east  of 
Building  A  The  structure  will  consist  of  a  track,  eight  handball  courts, 
swimming  and  diving  pools,  a  weight  room,  a  physical  fitness  lab  and 
classrooms 

“We  want  the  facility  to  be  more  than  just  an  athletic  center,  said  Lemme. 
“It  will  be  able  to  accommodate  such  functions  as  graduation,  concerts  and 

other  major  campus  events.”  .  . 

Still  in  the  planning  stages  is  the  Fine  Arts  Building  set  to  open  in  August, 
1985  northeast  of  Building  A.  The  structure  will  contain  two  theaters, 
numerous  labs  and  classrooms  for  art  and  music. 

—  Dave  Holmes 


on  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the 
college’s  new  educational  programs  — 
the  students. 

Trustee  Anthony  M.  Berardi,  Down¬ 
ers  Grove,  agreed  with  this  view.  “The 
taxpayers  are  paying  the  maximum. 
Why  shouldn't  the  students  carry  the 
load?”  he  challenged.  "We  should  raise 
both  taxes  and  tuition  to  the  max  to 
get  what  we  need  to  operate.  This  has 
always  been  my  consistent  view.  When 
the  programs  are  paid  for,  then  we  can 
lower  the  rates,”  he  said. 

President  Harold  D.  McAninch  had 
words  of  praise  for  administrative 
personnel  who  had,  as  he  said,  "done  an 
excellent  job  of  maintaining  costs,  and 
helping  to  bring  them  down.”  Discuss¬ 
ed  at  the  meeting  were  the  college’s 
cost-saving  programs  of  hiring  more 
part-time  teachers  and  installing  an 
energy-efficient  variable-volume  heating 
system  in  Building  A. 

Despite  these  cost-cutting  measures, 
trustee  Janies  C.  Schindler,  Naperville 
voiced  that  the  budget  contained  “10% 
fat”  and  could  be  "pruned.”  Schindler 
felt  that  the  trustees  should  be 
“conservative  in  approach”  to  the 


budget  and  should  “use  our  capabilities 
to  the  fullest”  in  finding  ways  to  trim 
the  excess. 

Student  trustee  Bruce  Walwark,  who 
will  be  finishing  his  term  this  quarter, 
informed  the  Courier  that  he  would  be 
taking  a  poll  of  the  students  to  see  how 
they  feel  about  the  issue.  “If  they  are 
75%  in  favor  and  25%  against,”  he 
said,  “then  I  will  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  the  increase.” 

A  final  decision  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  not  be  made  until  the  trustees 
have  examined  the  budget  more  closely. 
“This  is  a  time  to  look,”  said  trustee 
Jerold  Saimon,  West  Chicago.  "This  is 
the  first  time  we’ve  heard  of  the 
recommendations.  We  will  discuss  them 
before  we  decide.” 

The  trustees  are  slated  to  debate  the 
issue  at  their  next  meeting,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Feb.  9. 

Also  at  the  meeting  the  trustees 
further  examined  the  Wight  and  Co., 
Inc.,  plans  for  the  proposed  Fine  Arts 
Center.  The  new  structure,  to  be 
situated  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
Building  A,  is  tentatively  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  1986. 


DANCE  TROUPE  MEMBER  Leslie  Sworowski  was  part  of  group’s  winter 
concert  of  jazz  and  contemporary  dance  performed  Jan.  28  and  29.  Photo 

by  Brian  O’Mahoney. 
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Campus  scene 


Hosts  tournament 

The  CD  forensics  team  hosted  its 
14th  annual  speech  tournament  Jan. 
21-22,  offering  13  events  ranging  from 
prose  reading,  duet  acting  and  poetry 
to  extemp,  persuasion  and  communica¬ 
tion  analysis. 

Some  25  schools  from  seven  states 
were  represented. 

Upcoming  tournaments  include  High¬ 
land  College,  state,  Rock  Valley, 
regionals  and  nationals. 

Since  September,  the  team  has 
captured  first  at  Elgin  Community 
College,  second  at  Millikin  University 
and  Southeastern  Illinois  College,  third 
at  Bradley  University,  fourth  at  Illinois 
State  University  and  Whitewater,  Wis., 
and  fifth  at  Ball  State  University. 

Puppet  show 

The  Puppet  Place,  a  professional 
Chicago  puppet  theater,  will  present  its 

Groups  offer 

The  following  organizations  are 
offering  scholarships  to  CD  students: 

Elmhurst  PanheUenic  —  Elmhurst 
residents:  deadline,  Feb.  15. 

Wheaton-Glen  Ellyn  Branch  of 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  —  $600  to  student  who  will  be 
graduating  from  CD  after  winter  1983 
or  spring  1983;  deadline,  Jan.  31. 

Michael  W.  Ries  Alumni  Scholarship 

—  two  $200  scholarships  to  CD 
sophomores;  deadline,  Feb.  4. 

DuPage  Medical  Society  Foundation 

—  students  in  the  health  field; 
restricted  to  DuPage  County  residents, 
deadline,  March  18. 

National  Society  of  Public  Account¬ 
ants  —  for  the  1983-84  academic  year  to 
accounting  students;  deadline,  April  15. 

Women’s  Auxiliary  of  Central 
DuPage  Hospital  —  student  studying 
for  a  career  in  the  health  field;  deadline. 


version  of  “Peter  Rabbit”  at  1:30  p.m. 
Sunday,  Feb.  6  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center  of  Building  M  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  Student  Activities. 

Need  workers,  works 

The  Prarie  Light  Review,  literary 
paper  at  CD,  is  looking  for  manuscripts 
as  well  as  volunteer  workers. 

Needed  are  poetry,  essays,  short 
stories,  fiction,  children’s  stories, 
non-fiction  articles,  photography  and 
art  work. 

Positions  are  open  in  production  and 
for  an  editor,  secretary,  poetry 
readings,  publicity  and  to  judge 
material. 

Works  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Prarie  Light  Review  at  the  Courier 
Barn  and  marked  to  the  attention  of 
Kim  Kyp. 

Students  interested  in  working  on  the 
publication  may  contact  Allan  Carter, 
instructor  of  English,  at  axt.  2124. 

scholarships 

DuPage  County  Health  Improvement 
Association  —  three  $300  scholarships 
to  students  in  any  area  of  health  science 
and  health  education;  deadline,  April  4. 

Additional  information  is  available  in 
(K142). 

CD  Alumni  Association  —  $200 
scholarships  for  winter  quarter.  Dead¬ 
line,  Feb.  4. 

Wheaton  Rotary  Club  —  one 
two-year  $2,000  scholarship  to  a 
Wheaton  resident  who  will  have 
completed  two  years  of  college  with  a 
2.5  GPA. 

Downers  Grove  Women  s  Club 
$150  scholarship  to  a  woman  involved 
in  education  which  facilitates  her 
advancement  or  entry  into  the  job 
market.  Deadline,  Feb.  15. 

Additional  information  and  applica¬ 
tion  forms  are  available  in  the  Student 
Financial  Aid  Office,  K142. 


'Bits,  pieces' 

Corrine  Jacker’s  award-winning 
comedy,  “Bits  and  Pieces,”  will  be 
presented  at  7:15  p.m.  Tuesday 
through  Thursday,  Feb.  1  to  3,  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  of  Building  M. 
Admission  is  free. 

The  one-act  play  finds  Iris  (Robin 
Clapper  of  Westmont)  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  meet  the  recipients  of  her  recently 
deceased  husband’s  vital  body  parts, 
which  he  had  donated  to  medical 
science. 

Other  cast  members  are  Henry 
French,  Elmhurst;  Kay  Hubert,  West 
Chicago;  Audrey  Dawkins,  Villa  Park; 
Rand  Ringginberg,  Downers  Grove; 
Larry  Loew,  Elmhurst;  and  Bruce 
Wilson  and  Shirley  Chaney,  both  of 
Wheaton. 

The  production  is  directed  by  Debra 
Chicoine  of  Elmhurst. 


Wallace  a  leader 

Carol  Chapin  Wallace,  coordinator  of 
research  planning,  is  one  of  75  women 
in  management  chosen  nationwide  to 
participate  in  a  leadership  training 
program  financed  through  a  grant  from 
the  Fund  for  Improvements  of  Post¬ 
secondary  Education. 

The  program,  “Leaders  for  the  80’s,” 
is  designed  to  assist  community  college 
women  to  assume  major  policy-making 
positions  during  the  decade. 

During  the  nine-month  project, 
participants  will  be  paired  with 
members  at  their  colleges  to  work  on  a 
project  that  will  aid  their  institution, 
participate  in  special  regional  work¬ 
shops  and .  national  conferences  and 
become  involved  with  other  women  in 
administration  positions. 


Student  trustee  election  timetable 


Mon.,  Jan.  31 

Mon.,  Jan.  31  to 
Thurs.,  Feb.  10 


Mon.,  Feb.  7 
Mon.,  Feb.  14 
Wed.,  Feb.  16 

Fri.,  Feb.  18 

Mon.,  Feb.  28 


Tues.,  Mar.  1  and 
Wed.,  Mar.  2 

Fri.,  Mar.  4 
Wed.,  April  13 


Public  notice  in  the  Courier  of  petitions  available  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  from  Jan.  31  through  Feb.  10. 

Petitions  available  to  be  picked  up  in  the  Student  Activities 
Office  A2059  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  (Campaign  literature 
may  be  posted  by  Student  Activities  upon  verification  of 
candidacy.) 

First  day  to  file  petitions.  They  must  be  filed  with  the  Student 
Activities  Office,  A2059  between  8 :30  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 

Last  day  to  file  petitions.  They  must  be  filed  no  later  than 
noon  with  the  Student  Activities  Office,  A2059. 

Announcement  of  official  candidates.  Courier  will  take  pictures 
and  interview  candidates  in  A2084  between  noon  and  1 :30  p.m. 
Candidates  will  present  official  statements. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  as  a  candidate.  Withdrawal  must  be  on  an 
official  withdrawal  form  and  filed  in  the  Student  Activities 
Office,  A2059  by  noon. 

Notice  in  Courier  of  election  times  and  polling  place. 

All  campaign  literature  must  be  down  by  3  p.m.  This  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Student  Activities  staff. 

Election  days  -  polling  place  will  be  open  from  8:30  a.m.  until 
1 :30  p.m.  and  from  6:30  p.m.  until  7:30  p.m.,  located  at 
Entry  #3,  Building  A. 

Election  results  posted. 

Student  trustee  officially  assumes  office. 


April  15. 


Petitions  ready  today 
for  trustee  election 


Students  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  serve  on  CD’s  main  policy-making 
body  might  consider  running  for  the 
position  of  student  board  member  on 
the  board  of  District  502. 

Effective  today  through  Thursday, 
Feb.  10,  petitions  will  be  available  in 
the  Student  Activities  office,  A2059, 
between  8:30  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  They 
must  contain  not  less  than  100 
validated  student  signatures. 

The  first  day  to  file  petitions  will  be 
Monday,  Feb.  7,  between  8:30  a.m.  and 
5  p.m.  in  A2059. 

The  deadline  for  filing  is  noon, 
Monday,  Feb.  14. 

Election  days  are  Tuesday,  March  1 
and  Wednesday,  March  2.  The  student 
will  assume  office  on  Wednesday,  April 
13. 

College  policy  requires  that  the 
student  board  member  be  elected;  be  a 
student  in  good  standing,  enrolled  only 
at  CD  and  actively  pursuing  course 
objectives  for  not  less  than  eight  credits 
during  the  quarter;  be  a  resident  of  the 
district;  may  be  a  candidate  to  succeed 
himself /herself;  must  be  enrolled  in 
three  of  four  consecutive  quarters;  and 
that  enrollment  during  summer  quarter 
will  not  be  required  in  order  to  maintain 
eligibility  for  board  membership.  How¬ 
ever,  attendance  at  summer  quarter 


board  meetings  is  expected. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Lucile  Friedli,  coordinator  of  student 
activities,  ext.  2515. 


I  The 

I  Alternative 
Spring  Break 
I  Vacation! 
From  ONLY 

‘369 


Plus  $30  Bahamian  Tax 


Includes: 


•Roundtrip  Airfare  on 
Boeing  707  Charter  to 
Freeport  or  Nassau. 

#7  nights  Deluxe  Hotel 
Accommodations. 
•Roundtrip  Transfers  from 
Airport  to  Hotel. 
•Baggage  Handling. 
•Taxes  &  Gratuities. 
•Complimentary 
Cocktail 
Party. 


GO  FREE!  Organize  a 
group  of  25,  or  15  for  1/2 
FREE  TRIP!  CALL  NOW 

for  Reservations!  Space 
is  definitely  LIMITED! 

1st  come,  1st  Served! 
Reservations  after  Feb.  I 
on  a  Space  Available 
Bcisis  Only. 

CONTACT: 

Sun  4  Ski  Adventures 
2256  North  Clark  Street 
Chicago.  IL  60614 

312-871-1070 
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Free  law  service  begins  March  4 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 

Student  government  members  dis¬ 
cussed  several  major  issues  at  the  Jan. 
21  meeting,  including  the  new  free 
student  legal  service.  Student  Resource 
Center  game  room,  and  a  new  campus 
bank  teller  service. 

Director  Gary  Himert  informed  the 
Courier  that  the  free  law  counseling 
program  will  officially  begin  on  Friday, 
Feb.  4.  Students  will  be  able  to  make 
appointments  at  the  SG  office  for  legal 
advice  on  any  topic  with  the  attorney 
involved,  Joseph  A.  Ricely,  of  Glen 
Ellyn. 

HIMERT  SAID  THAT  Ricely  will 
be  available  to  students  every  Friday 
for  private  consultations  on  the  CD 
campus.  Ricely  is  a  recent  law  school 
graduate,  and  he  feels  that  this 
program  will  be  a  good  opportunity  for 


him  to  get  practical  law  experience, 
according  to  Himert. 

Lucile  Friedli,  student  activities 
coordinator,  made  note  at  the  meeting 
of  a  letter  received  from  the  college 
attorneys,  Robbins,  Schwartz,  Nicho¬ 
las,  Lifton  and  Taylor,  that  the  free 


Gary  Himert 


Study  rooms 

The  following  rooms  are 
winter  quarter: 

available  for  students  to  use  as  study  rooms  during  the 

8-9  a.m.  — 

Room  20 1 7  daily 

2009  daiy 

9-10  a.m.  — 

1029  daily 

2009  Tuesday,  Thursday 

10—1 1  a.m.  — 

2019  Tuesday,  Thursday 

3007  Tuesday ,  Thursday 

2105  Wednesday 

2073  Friday 

11—12  a.m. 

2045  daily 

2013  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 

2081  Tuesday,  Thursday 

Noon— 1  p.m. 

2045  daily 

2107  daily 

1—2  p.m. 

2009  Monday ,  Wednesday,  Friday 

3009  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 

2101  Thursday 

DISCOUNTS  TICKETS  AVAILABLE 
FOR 

UNIVERSITY  NIGHTCONCERTS 
CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
ORCHESTRA  HALL! 

Rescheduled  Tuesday,  February  1,  1983  at  8:00  p  m. _ 

Henry  Mazer,  Conductor  Ferris 

Andre  Laplante,  Plano  Acclamation  for  Organ  and  Orchestra 

William  Ferris,  Organ  Mendelssohn 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

Honegger 

Symphony  No.  5 

Ravel 

Alborada  del  Gracioso 


The  excitement  of  a  world  premiere 
—  be  among  the  first  to  hear  Chica¬ 
goan  William  Ferris'  Acclamation  for 
Organ  and  Orchestra  The  organ 
soloist  will  be  none  other  than  the 
composer  himself  Ravel's  love  for 
things  Spanish  resounds  in  the 
vibrant  dance  rhythms  of  the  Al¬ 
borada  del  Gracioso  Pianist  Andre 
Laplante,  silver  medalist  in  the  1978 
Tchaikovsky  Competition,  makes  his 
Chicago  Symphony  debut  in  Men 
delssohn's  First  Concerto.  Also 
scheduled  is  Honegger  's  Fifth  Sym¬ 
phony.  Chicago  Symphony  Associ¬ 
ate  Conductor  Henry  Mazer  will  be 
on  the  podium 

*  Tickets  available  in  Student  Activities  A2059 
Lower  Balcony —  $12 
Gallery  —  $4 

*  Tickets  available  to  faculty  the  Friday  before  each 

performance _ _ 


legal  service  does  not  have  an  official 
college  endorsement.  The  program  has 
been  initiated  and  organized  completely 
through  SG. 

FRIEDLI  ALSO  REPORTED  that  a 
hitch  had  developed  in  the  proposed 
SRC  game  room  program.  College 
attorneys  had  suddenly  requested 
interior  design  plans  and  supervision 
procedures  for  the  new  recreation  center 
so  that  they  could  make  a  formal 
presentation  of  the  idea  to  the  Glen 
Ellyn  village  board.  The  attorneys 
intend  to  seek  of  the  board  an 
exemption  from  a  village  ordinance 
prohibiting  game  rooms  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Himert  said  later  that  tentative  plans 
for  the  room  include  seven  to  10  leased 
video  games,  plus  ping-pong,  pool,  and 
foosball  tables.  The  center  will  require 
student  wage-earners  who  will  be  paid 
out  of  revenues  from  operations. 

A  new  bank  teller  service  for  the  SRC 
was  also  discussed.  At  an  earlier 
meeting,  SG  club  representative  Ray 
Schoder  had  noted  that  the  Bank  of 
Wheaton  had  been  willing  to  pay  $450 
monthly  in  rent  to  the  college  for  the 
privelege  of  providing  the  service  to  the 
students. 

New  director  Ed  Wegner  has  been 
following-up  on  an  SG -sponsored  idea 

Glen  Ellyn  gets 


to  have  CD  diplomas  labeled  with  the 
major  of  the  graduating  student’s 
studies.  He  also  hopes  to  have  diplomas 
tabbed  “with  distinction”  if  the  student 
has  achieved  a  high  academic  standing. 


Helping  bond 

Health  Services  will  assist  students 
in  notifying  instructors  of  health 
problems  and  securing  homework 
assignments  until  students  are  able  to 
return  to  class.  Temporary  handicapped 
parking  will  be  made  available,  along 
with  a  resting  area  and  other 
assistance.  Further  information  is 
obtainable  at  858-2800,  exts.  2154  or 
2155. 

Early  birds 

CD  has  set  up  an  “early  bird” 
schedule  with  four  courses  offered  at  6 
a.m.  and  one  at  7  a.m.  in  the  North 
Regional  Center  at  DAVEA,  301  N. 
Swift  Road,  Addison. 

Starting  March  28,  Psychology  100, 
Management  100  and  210  and  Data 
Processing  100  will  be  taught  at  6  a.m.; 
Accounting  151,  at  7  a.m. 

Additional  information  may  be 
obtained  at  495-3010. 

ready  for  cable 


By  CHRISTOPHER  GOLISZEWSKI 

Since  last  March,  Group  W  Cable  has 
been  constructing  facilties  and  wiring 
the  village  for  a  new  cable  system. 

“The  towers  are  up,  construction 
covers  over  40  percent  of  the  village 
and  we  expect  to  serve  customers 
within  the  month,”  said  Mark  Daniel, 
operations  manager  for  the  firm. 

Group  W’s  new  building  at  415  Taft 
Ave.  includes  office  facilities,  a 
television  studio,  and  editing  and 
processing  equipment.  The  facility  will 
also  be  used  for  billing  and  payment 
transactions.  An  open  house  for  the 
new  structure  is  scheduled  for  April. 


Cable  TV  will  provide  Glen  Ellyn 
with  access  to  such  programming  as 
Home  Box  Office,  Cinemax,  the  Movie 
Channel,  GE  Home  Theater,  Music 
Television  and  other  entertainment  and 
educational  programs.  Residents  will 
also  have  a  chance  to  produce  their  own 
programming  in  cooperation  with  the 
village.  Customers  will  have  seven 
channels  from  which  to  choose. 

A  30-minute  discussion  about  the 
new  cable  system  will  be  aired  Tuesday, 
Feb.  15,  at  4  p.m.  on  WDCB  (90.0 
F.M.).  The  speakers  will  be  Daniel,  Tim 
McNulty,  administrative  intern  with 
Glen  Ellyn  and  Scott  Wager,  the 
program's  host. 


FOR  ONE  LOW 
PRICE! 


TWO  CAN  EAT  ALMOST  AS 
CHEAPLY  AS  ONE! 


r - —  -  LUMS  COUPON*  —  — 

EARLY  RISER 

2  EGGS<Ary  Style. 

2  STRIPS  BACON  or 
2  SAUSAGE  LINKS 
2  PANCAKES  or  TOAST 
AND  jELLY 

(During  Breakfast  Hrs  Only) 


TWO 

FOR 


$050 


Please  present  coupon  when 
ordering 

Expiration  Feb  28,1983 
No' Carry  Outs.  No  othor  discount 


- LUMS  COUPON - 

WIENERWALD 
ROASTED  CHICKEN 
DINNER 

Ore  nal*  piump  R;asted  cnic-en 
served  w.tr  choice  ot  Potato 
Garlic  Bread  and  choice  of 
soup  or  tossed  salad 


TWO 

FOR 


SR95 


Please  present  coupon  when 
ordering 

Expiration  Feb  28. 1983 
No  Carry  Outs.  No  other  Discounts 


|  No 


* - LUMS  COUPON - 

OLLIE  BURGER 
PLATTER 

A  secret  recipe  of  23  herds  and 
spices  that  excite  the  natural  flavor 
o*  this  great  j  lb  Burger  and 
toasted  bun  French  Fries  anc 
Soup  or  Tossed  Salad 

TWO  $  A  95 

FOR 

Please  present  coupon 
when  ordering 

Expiration  Feb  28.  1983 

No  Carry  OUTS.  NS  Jfher  Discounts 


- - - LUMS  COUPON - - 

SHRIMP  DINNERS 

t  lb  tasty  golden  fried  Shnmp  and 
choice  of  Potato  Garlic  Bread 
choice  of  soup  or  tossed  salad 
(cocktail  sauce  and  a  Lemon 
Wedge  give  t  a  final  touch  | 
touch  ) 

TWO 
FOR 

Please  present  coupon 
when  ordering 
expiration  Feb  28.1983 
No  Carry  Outs  No  Othor  Discounts 


$795 


EVERY  NITE  8  p.m.  TILL  CLOSING 
PITCHER  OLD  STYLE  BEER  $1.95 
OR  OLD  STYLE  LIGHT 
PITCHER  POP  $1.50 

7' 20  Roosevelt  Rd. 

Tllen  Ellyn  858-3595 


]o  ^  domG 

LUMS 


A  Opinion 
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gamblings 

|  by  Buck 

I  heard  on  the  radio  that  500,000  young  men  eligible  to  register  for  the 
selective  service  failed  to  do  so  this  year  in  Illinois,  opening  themselves  to 
prosecution  by  the  federal  government. 

As  one  who  did  register,  I  have  received  some  pointed  criticism  from  many 
sources,  including  friends  of  mine  from  school.  I  listened  to  earnest 
explanations  of  the  evils  of  the  draft,  how  it  encouraged  war,  how  it  would  force 
those  drafted  to  "Join  the  Army.  Travel  the  world.  Meet  interesting  people  and 
kill  them." 

I  QUIETLY  TOOK  note  as  my  friends  assessed  the  military  with  enough 
disparaging  terms  to  make  a  lumber  jack  blush.  The  whole  time,  however,  I  was 
remembering  the  cliche,  "Whenever  someone  says  it’s  not  the  money,  it’s  the 
principle.  I’ll  lay  you  10  to  one  that  it’s  the  money.” 

In  the  same  way.  I’ll  bet  that  the  real  reason  why  most  of  the  500,000  males 
haven't  registered  yet  is  because  they’re  scared  to  go  fight,  shoot  people,  and  be 
shot  at,  and  I  believe  that  except  for  a  handful  of  psychopaths,  any  normal 
person  would  be  frightened  to  death  of  the  prospect.  Those  who  chose  not  to 
register,  though,  feel  that  this  fear  entitles  them  to  special  privileges;  it  doesn’t. 

I’M  NOT  GOING  to  rationalize  my  fear  by  saying  that  I  will  help  make  the 
world  a  safer  place  by  not  registering.  Registration  is  not  even  a  commitment 
for  combat  duty,  and  there  are  still  many  easy  ways  out  for  those  who  truly 
believe  that  fighting  in  a  war  is  immoral.  Such  people  are  called  conscientious 
objectors,  a  breed  unknown  in  many  other  countries,  where  a  person  with 
influence  can  break  up  your  family,  taking  you  away  from  your  wife  and 
children  —  perhaps  permanently.  Freedom  from  this  kind  of  treatment  is  why  I 

signed  up.  ,  , 

We  enjoy  the  most  freedom  and  rights  of  any  nation  and,  as  such,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  help  maintain  the  system  that  provides  us  with  these  benefits.  (I 

think  it’s  called  paying  one’s  dues. )  . 

BUT  THERE  ARE  those  who  get  a  lot  of  sympathy  and  attention  by 
sobbing  on  national  network  news  about  how  awful  it  is  that  their  son  could  be 
sent  to  jail  for  failing  to  register.  When  Uook  at  that  particular  young  man,  I 
see  500  000  others  who  enjoy  the  freedoms  that  come  with  living  here,  but  don  t 
want  to  work  to  maintain  them.  If  these  men  don’t  want  that  responsibility, 
then  they  shouldn’t  receive  the  benefits  that  go  with  it. 

We’d  all  like  to  sit  at  home  in  our  Calvin’s  and  have  a  glass  of  Chablis  in 
front  of  the  fireplace  with  a  friend,  instead  of  squatting  in  10  inches  of  mud  and 
eating  cold  beans  from  a  can  in  the  dark  rain.  But  sometimes  there  are  nasty 
men  who  would  like  someday  to  hear  children  ask,  "What  was  the  Bill  of 
Rights?”  and  they  gain  power.  And  we  need  to  be  able  to  respond  with  enough 
strength  to  let  the  world  know  that  there  is  still  a  bastion  of  justice  to  count  on. 

Letters 

Compact  lots  1 unfair 

mrn  m  m  1-1 A.  mm  U  mm 


To  the  Editor 

On  Jan  13,  I  received  a  citation  for 
parking  in  the  A-2  compact  lot. 

As  a  student  now  in  her  fifth  quarter 
at  CD,  I  have  never  been  dissatisfied 
with  any  of  the  college’s  services  and 
facilities.  I  enjoy  CD  very  much  and  I 
would  like  to  leave  here  with  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  and  no  regrets. 

However,  the  citation  I  received 
terribly  disturbed  me. 

I  understand  the  reasoning  in 
requiring  a  compact  zone,  but  not  an 
entire  parking  lot.  The  present  system 
is  unfair. 

Most  of  my  classes  begin  at  8  a.m. 
daily.  I  make  it  a  point  to  arrive  at  the 
school  at  approximately  7  a.m.  because 
I  have  a  job  which  requires  me  to  be  at 
my  destination  at  precisely  12:30  p.m. 
My  classes  end  at  noon.  My  destination 
is  Bensenville.  In  short,  I  cannot  be  at 
work  at  12:30  p.m.  because  it  takes  me 
10  minutes  to  get  my  car. 

I  and  my  fellow  students  are  very 
disappointed  with  the  new  parking 
system  and  would  hope  for  some  kind 
of  solution. 

Mary  Grisanzio,  Addison 

Asks  study  areas 

To  the  Editor: 

I  believe  more  classrooms  should  be 


made  available  to  students  who  have 
free  time  between  classes  for  study. 

The  lounges  ought  to  be  used  for 
relaxation  and  not  as  a  social  time  for 
visiting  with  friends.  Conversations 
disrupt  study  and  it  is  impossible  to 
concentrate  in  a  noisy,  crowded  area. 

A  few  classrooms  are  available  in 
Budding  A  for  study  purposes.  Few 
people  seem  to  know  about  these 
accommodations.  A  memo  from  Ted 
TUton,  main  campus  provost,  was  sent 
to  the  Courier  on  Jan  11,  listing  the 
rooms  avtulable  dady  from  8  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  during  winter  quarter.  This 
information  was  not  published. 

I  believe  this  data  should  appear  in 
the  paper  or  be  posted  on  bulletin 
boards.  It  should  include  the  time, 
room  numbers  and  days  the  rooms  are 
available.  Such  information  would  be 
very  helpful  to  students,  especially 
those  having  outside  jobs  which  do  not 
adow  study  time  at  home. 

Undoubtedly,  a  number  of  students 
would  take  advantage  of  these  facilities 
were  they  aware  to  them. 

Name  withheld  upon  request 
Glen  EUyn 

[Ed.  Note:  The  listing  of  places  to 
study  appears  on  page  3  of  this  issue.] 


DO  YOUR  DUTY.. 
FOR  AMERICA 


Talking  transfer 


Don  Dame 


Tuesday,  Feb.  1  is  the  deadline  for 
consideration  of  transfer  applicants  to 
the  Department  of  Applied  Computer 
Science  at  Illinois  State  University  for 
the  summer  or  fall  terms  of  1983. 

Any  transfer  student  who  applies  as 
an  ALS  major  after  Feb.  1  will  be 
considered  for  admission  to  ISU  as  a 
general  student  or  for  any  other  major 
of  the  student’s  choice  for  which  he  or 
she  may  be  eligible.  Acceptance  into 
these  programs  does  not  guarantee 
future  admission  into  applied  computer 
science. 

FEB.  1  IS  also  the  date  when  the 
University  of  Illinois  (Urbana-Cham- 
paign)  wid  begin  accepting  applications 
for  the  fall  term.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  transfer  applicants  who  have 
completed  90  or  more  quarter  hours. 
Admissions  for  the  fall  semester  will 
remain  open  until  March  15  (what  the 
university  calls  an  "equal  consideration 
period.”) 

Students  should  follow  to  the  letter 
the  procedures  outlined  on  pages  269 
and  270  of  the  Advising  Handbook. 
Fadure  to  do  so  may  jeopardize  a 
student’s  opportunity  for  admission. 

Applications  may  be  obtained  in  the 
Advising  Center  (A2012)  or  in  the 
Planning  Information  Center  for  Stu¬ 
dents  (PICS)  in  the  Learning  Resources 
Center. 

SOME  FOUR- YEAR  schools  have 
developed  programs  especially  designed 
for  transfer  students.  Former  CD 
students  have  indicated  these  programs 
were  very  helpful  in  preparation  for 
transfer. 

Representatives  from  Southern  Illi- 
nois  University  (Carbondale)  wid  be  at 
the  Hillside  Holiday  Inn  (off  the 
Eisenhower  Expressway )  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Feb.  11  and  12,  from  10  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  and  from  6  to  8  p.m.;  and 
on  Sunday,  Feb.  13,  from  11  a.m.  to  5 
p.m. 


Also  on  hand  wid  be  representatives 
from  admissions,  financial  aid,  housing 
and  the  honors  program.  In  addition, 
personnel  from  the  music  and  theater 
programs  wid  be  holding  scholarship 
auditions. 

THE  14th  ANNUAL  Transfer 
Visitation  Day  wid  be  held  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
Urbana-Champaign  on  Friday,  Feb.  4. 
Registration  wid  begin  at  9  a.m.  at  the 
entrance  to  Rooms  A  and  B  of  the  Idini 
Union  Building. 

At  the  morning  session,  the  Transfer 
Student  Association  wid  discuss  cam¬ 
pus  life  at  the  university  and  questions 
wid  be  answered  by  representatives 
from  the  offices  of  Admissions  and 
Records,  Housing,  Financial  Aids, 
Student  Services,  Military  Science  and 
the  dbrary.  In  the  afternoon,  codege 
meetings  wid  be  held  to  discuss  transfer 
procedures  and  students  may  visit  the 
codeges  and  departments  of  their  choice 
to  talk  with  faculty  and  former  transfer 
students. 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
will  be  hosting  “special  interest 
sessions”  tentatively  scheduled  for  the 
following  Saturdays: 

Feb.  5  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  10 
a.m. -noon 

Feb.  5  Architecture  and  ARt  1-3  p.m. 

Feb.  19  Engineering  10  a.m. -noon 

Feb.  26  Business  Administration  10 
a.m. -noon 

Feb.  26  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  1-3 
p.m. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
996-0998. 


Letter  policy 

The  Courier  welcomes  all  letters  to 
the  editor.  Reactions  from  students, 
staff  and  community  can  be  valuable 
as  a  megaphone  of  student  interests, 
providing  new  ideas  and  keeping 
staff  members  on  their  toes. _ 


Opinions  expressed  in  the  Courier  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of the  College  of  DuPage_  College  Journalism  Association, 

=-  <»* . . . 

Association. 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  the  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  offices 
are  in  the  white  barn,  east  of  J  Building. 
Telephone  858-2800,  ext  2379 or  2113. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Deadline  for  ads  is  one  week  prior 
to  publication,  5  p.m.  the  preceding  Friday 
tor  routine  announcements. 
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Pull  out  and  save 


PuH  out  and  save 

Febrary /March  events  at  CD 

February/March  events  at  CD 

February/March  events  at  CD 


Friday,  Feb.  11 


Tuesday,  Feb.  1 

Men’s  basektball  (H)  Kennedy  King, 
7:30  p.m. 

Hockey (H) Lake  Forest  JV,  noon 
One-Act  Plays:  “Bits  and  Pieces,” 
by  Corinne  Jacker;  Debbie  Chi- 
coine,  director;  and  another  play 
TBA.  7:15  p.m.,  Studio  Theater, 
M106.  Free. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  2 

Women’s  basketball  (A)  Moraine 
Valley,  5  p.m. 

Free  film:  “East  of  Eden,”  shown  at 
noon  and  7:30  p.m.  in  All 08.  1955 
film. 

Thursday,  Feb.  3 

Focus  on  Women  Program  anti 
Career  Planning  &  Placement  Of¬ 
fice  “Exploring  Career  Fields” 
Series,  A3014,  1  p.m.  “Manufac¬ 
turing” 

Friday,  Feb,  4 

Hockey  (A)  University  of  WIs.  JV, 

3  p.m. 

Wrestling  (H)  McHenry/Morton,  A 

4  p.m. 

Women’s  basketball  (A)  Rock  Val¬ 
ley,  6  p.m. 

Saturday,  Feb.  5 

Men’s  baskeball  (A)  Rock  Valley, 
7:30  p.m. 

Women’s  swim  team  (A)  University 
of  III inois-C ircle,  2  p.m. 

Women’s  basketball  (H)  McHenry, 
4:30  p.m. 

Men’s  swim  team  (A)  Rockford  Re¬ 
lays,  1  p.m. 

Indoor  track  (A)  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  11  a.m. 

Wrestling  (H)  Waldorf/Muskegon/ 
Joliet,  10  a.m. 

Sunday,  Feb.  6 

Hockey  (H)  University  of  III.  Circle 
JV,  11:30  a.m. 

Puppet  Place  adaptation  of  “Peter 
Rabbit”  in  coordination  with  a  re¬ 
creation  class  in  Puppetry  &  Crea¬ 
tive  Dramatics;  Susan  Cristao,  in¬ 
structor.  1:30  p.m.,  Performing  Arts 
Center,  Building  M.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  call  Student  Activities, 
858-2800,  ext.  2450. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  8 

Men’s  basketball  (A)  Joliet,  7:30  p.m. 
Wmen’s  basketball  (A)  Joliet,  5  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  9 

Board  of  Trustees  meeting,  7:30 
p.m.,  K 157. 

Free  film:  “La  Cage  Aux  Folles,” 
shown  at  noon  and  7:30  p.m.  in  A- 

108  Thursday,  Feb.  10 

Hockey  (A)  University  of  Minnesota 
JV,  3  p.m. 

Women’s  basketball  (H)  Harper,  6 
p.m. 

Focus  on  Women  Program  Brown 
Bag  Lunch  Seminar  Series,  A3014, 
1  p.m.  “Inner  Space:  A  study  of 
the  Right  and  Left  Hemispheres  of 
the  Brain 


Legal  holiday  (Lincoln’s  birthday)- 
campus  closed. 

Saturday,  Feb.  12 

Men’s  basketbali  (H)  Harper,  7:30 
p.m. 

Hockey  (A)  Hibbing  C.C.,  7:30  o.m. 
Women’s  swim  team  (A)  Lincoln- 
Triangular.  1  p.m. 

Men’s  swim  team  (A)  Lincoln-Trian¬ 
gular,  1  p.m. 

Indoor  track  (A)  state  champion¬ 
ship  —  Champaign,  11  a.m. 

Wrestling  (A)  N4C  —  Joliet,  9  a.m. 

Sunday,  Feb.  13 

Hockey  (A)  Rainy  River  C.C.,  noon 
Women’s  basketball  (A)  Morton, 
4:30  p.m. 

Monday,  Feb.  14 

Hockey  (A)  Mesabi  C.C.,  6  p.m. 

Mon.-Tues.,  Feb.  14-15 

Auditions:  Play:  “Six  Characters  in 
Search  of  an  Author"  by  Luigi 
Pirandello;  Jack  Weiseman,  direc¬ 
tor.  7  p.m.,  Studio  Theater,  Ml 06. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  15 

Men’s  basketball  (A)  Thornton,  7  p.m. 
Women’s  basketball  (A)  Thornton, 

5  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  16 

Free  film:  “One  Day  in  the  Life  of 
Ivan  Denisovich”;  sown  at  noon 
and  7:30  p.m.  in  A1108. 

Thursday,  Feb.  17 

Focus  on  Women  Program  and 
Career  Planning  &  Placement  Office 
“Exploring  Career  Fields”  Series, 
A3014, 1  p.m.  “A  New  Look  at  Jobs 
in  Technology-Electronics.” 

Dance  featuring  Adrenalin  in  the 
Campus  Center.  Watch  for  more 
information  or  call  Student  Acti¬ 
vities,  ext.  2450. 

Friday,  Feb.  18 

Men’s  basketball  (H)  Triton,  7:30  p.m. 
Women’s  basketball  (H)  Triton,  5  p.m. 

Fri.-Sot.,  Feb.  18-19 

Men’s  swim  team  (A)  Region  IV 
Meet,  TBA 

Women’s  swim  team  (A)  Region 
IV  Meet,  TBA 

Saturday,  Feb.  19 

Men’s  basketball  (A)  Lake  County, 
7:30  p.m. 

Hockey  (H)  III.  State,  8  p.m. 
Wrestling  (A)  Region  IV  —  Wau- 
bonsee,  10  a.m. 

College  of  Dupage  Track  &  Field 
Team  Pancake  Breakfast  7  a.m.  to 
noon,  Campus  Center,  Building  K. 

Sunday,  Feb.  20 

Art  Exhibit:  David  T.  Haussler  Sculp¬ 
ture  (through  March  13)  Opening 
reception:  1  to  4  p.m.  The  Gallery, 
Ml  37. 


Tuesday,  Feb.  22 

Hockey  (A)  University  of  Illinois 
Circle  JV,  5:1 5  p.m. 

Women’s  basketball  (H)  Kankakee, 

5  p.m. 

Tues.-Thurs.  Feb.  22-24 

One-act  plays:  “Laundry  ana  bour¬ 
bon”  by  James  McLure,  Brian  Daly, 
director;  and  another  play  TBA. 
7:15  p.m.,  Studio  Theater,  Ml 06. 
Free. 

Tues.  thru  Sot.  Feb.  22-26 

Men’s  basketball  (A)  Triton  Sect¬ 
ionals,  TBA 

Wednesday,  Feb.  23 

Board  of  Trustees  workshop,  7:30 
p.m.,  K157. 

Free  film:  “Wild  Strawberries,” 
shown  at  noon  and  7:30  p.m.  in 
A1108. 

Thursday,  Feb.  24 

Focus  on  Women  Program  bFown 
Bag  Lunch  Seminar  Series,  A3014, 

1  p.m.  “Mothers  and  Daughters  — 

A  Look  at  a  Basic  Relationship” 
presented  by  Dorothy  May,  regis¬ 
tered  psychologist. 

Fri.-Sot.,  Feb.  25-26 

Hockey  (A)  Miami  of  Ohio  JV.  3  p.m. 
Women’s  basketball  (H)  Sectionals, 

5  p.m. 

Concert:  Jazz  Ensemble,  Robert 
Marshall,  director.  Big  Band  Night, 
a  tribute  to  the  big  bands  of  the 
thirties  and  forties.  8  p.m.,  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Center,  Bldg.  M. 

Saturday,  Feb.  26 

Alumni  ski  trip  to  Alpine  Valley 
Departs  at  7:30  a.m.,  returns  7:30  p.m. 

Sunday,  Feb.  27 

March  6  Festival  of  American  Music* 
Concert*:  New  Classic  Singers; 
Lee  Kesselman,  director.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Celebration:  Billings,  Ives,  Bar¬ 
ber,  Argento,  Oliveros,  folk  music. 

3  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center, 
Building  M.  Free. 

Monday,  Feb.  28 

Concert*:  Piano  and  harpsichord 
music  of  Douglas  Allanbrook,  per¬ 
formed  by  the  composer;  10  a.m., 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Building 
M;  Free. 

Tues.-Wed.,  March  1-2 

Student  trustee  election,  Building 
A,  entry  3. 

Tuesday,  March  1 

Blood  drive;  Health  Services, 
8:30—2  p.m. 

Concert*:  New  Philharmonic;  Har¬ 
old  Bauer,  conductor.  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Building  M.  8  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  2 

Concert*:  Chamber  Singers  and 
Chamber  Orchestra;  Lee  Kessel¬ 
man  and  Harold  Bauer,  directors. 

1  and  8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts 
Center,  Building  M.  Free. 

Free  film:  “THX-1138,”  shown  at 
noon  and  7:30  p.m.  in  A1108. 


Thursday,  March  3 

Concert*:  Chamber  Music  by  Chi¬ 
cago  area  composers:  Whittaker, 
Hillart,  Burswold,  Bauer,  and  others. 

8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center, 
Building  M.  Free. 

Focus  Women  Program  and  career 
Planning  &  Placement  Office  “Ex¬ 
ploring  Career  Fields”  Series,  A3014, 

1  p.m.,  “Computer  Science.” 

Friday,  March  4 

Indoor  track  (A)  Eastern  ill.  Univer¬ 
sity,  6  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  5 

Hdckey  (A)  nationals,  5:30  p.riT. 

Sunday,  March  6 

-Hockey  (A)  nationals,  8  p.m. 

Sun.  thru  Sat.,  Mar.  6-12 

Women’s  History  Week.  For  more 
information  call  the  Women’s  Cen¬ 
ter  at  858-2800,  ext.  2563. 

Wednesday,  March  9 

Board  of  Trustees  meeting,  7:30 
p.m.,  K157. 

Wed.  thru  Sat.,  Mar.  9-12 

Women's  swim  team  (A)  NJCAA 
Nationals,  Indian  Rivers,  Fla.,  TBA 
Men’s  swim  team  (A)  NJCAA  Na¬ 
tionals,  Indian  Rivers,  Fla.,  TBA 

Thursday,  March  10 

Focus  on  Women  Program  Brown 
Bag  Lunch  Seminar  Series,  A3014, 

1  p.m.  “Sexism,  Semantics  &  the 
Status  of  Women  Today”  present¬ 
ed  by  the  Rev.  Jeanette  Sutfin, 
assistant  pastor,  Elmhurst  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

Thurs.  thru  Sat.,  Mar.  10-1 2 

Indoor  track  (A)  nationals  —  Cham¬ 
paign,  TBA 

Friday,  March  11 

concert:  concert  Band;  Steven 
Hanson,  conductor  Persichetti/- 
Psalm;  Handel/Water  Music  Suite; 
Holst/Suite  No.  2  in  F;  Gould/ 
American  Salute.  8  p.m.,  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Center,  Building  M.  Free. 

Friday,  March  18 

Spring  break  trip  to  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.  Through  March  27.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  Student  Activities  at  858- 
2800,  ext.  2450  or  go  to  A2059. 

Sunday,  March  20 

Winter  quarter  1983  ends. 

Wednesday,  March  23 

Board  of  Trustees  workshop,  7:30 
p.m.,  K157. 

Monday,  March  28 

Spring  quarter  1983  beings 

Tues.-Wed.,  Mar.  29-30 

Auditions:  One-act  plays:  “Ludlow 
,  Fair”  by  Lanford  Wilson;  Craig 
Berger,  director;  and  another  play 
to  be  announced.  Reader’s  Theater: 
“An  Evening  of  Reader’s  Theater”; 
Jodie  Briggs,  director.  7  p.m.,  Stu¬ 
dio  Theater,  M106. 


( b  COLLEGE  OF  DUPAGE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 

PRESENTS 


SPRING  BREAK  -DAYTONA  BEACH 


MARCH  18-27,1983 

A  rrongements  by 
ECHO  TRA  VEL,  INC. 
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FOUR  PER  ROOM 

$194 


FOUR  PER  ROOM 
AIR  TRANS. 
OPTION 

$299 

'Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice  due  to  the  (  o  il  A  erunotics 
Board 


TRIP  INCLUDES 

•  Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  via  modern  highway 
couches  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  leaving  Friday,  March  18. 

•  Sesen  nights  accommodations  at  the  exciting  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Day  tona  Beach  l  ocated  at  600  North  Atlantic  Ave.,  it  is  the 
most  demanded  hotel  on  the  strip  at  that  time. 

•  A  truly  great  schedule  of  activities  including  our  famous 
pool  deck  parties  and  belly  flop  contest 

•  Optional  excursions  available  to  Disney  World,  Epcot,  and 
several  other  attractions. 

•  Numerous  bar  and  restaurant  discounts 

•  1  he  services  of  full  time  travel  representatives. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities. 

•  (uiaranteed  kitchenette  or  oceanfront  available  at  small 
additional  charge  (4  per  room  only) 


A  QUALITY  TRIP- A  LOWPRICE-A  GREATTIME 

The  Plj/u  Hotel,  uk  ated  right  ,ri  the  middle  of  the  strip,  is  definitely  the  place  to  be  during 
spring  break  Ask  anyone  who  has  been  to  Daytona.  The  hotel  has  a  pool,  big  party  deck, 
restaurant,  toui  bars,  color  TV  air  conditioned  rooms  and  plenty  of  activities.  Pictures  are 
available  u  here  \  ou  sign  up  Our  motor  coaches  are  nothing  but  the  highest  quality  highway 
coaches  We  also  give  \  ou  more  extras  u  uh  our  trip  than  anyone  else  Don't  blow  it  and  go  on 
a  lower  qualitv  trip  l  AST  1  EAR  OVER  8.000  PEOPLE  ENJOYED  THIS  TRIP. 


SIGN  UP  NOW  AT  THE 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 
BUILDING  A.  ROOM  2059 
OR  CALL  858-2800  EXT.  2450 
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The  Wild  Grouse 


by  Bouse 


Let’s  face  it,  unless  you  sample  beer 
from  the  Lowenbrau  brewery,  most 
people  hate  having  to  work  for  a  living. 
I  do.  I  resent  it  every  day  that  I  wasn’t 
bom  rich.  But  somebody’s  gotta  do  it, 
somebody  has  to  work  the  hateful,  dirty 
jobs. 

People  like  you  and  me  —  students. 

Nowadays,  if  a  man  were  to  get  paid 
$2  an  hour  more  than  a  woman  for 
equal  work  performed,  every  feminist, 
bleeding-heart  liberal  and  crusading 
movie  star  (who  don’t  need  to  work 
anyway)  would  be  up  in  arms  against 
those  who  produced  this  policy.  And 
rightly  so.  I  totally  agree  with  the 
concept  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  no 
matter  the  race,  sex  or  class  of 
individuals. 

IF  I  HEARD  today  that  the 
Russians  had  launched  a  pre-emptive 
nuclear  strike  against  the  United 
States,  I  would  get  in  my  car  and  drive 
like  hell  for  College  of  DuPage  because 
everything  happens  here  10  years  after 
anyplace  else. 

Yes,  the  ole’  debbil  wage  slavery  has 
'.sen  its  ugly  snout  here  at  CD.  It  goes 
under  the  idealistic  yet  innocuous- 
sounding  name  of  College  Work  Study. 
All  of  the  part-time  student  help  work 
under  this  program,  up  to  20  hours  a 
week. 

I’m  not  knocking  the  people  who  run 
the  program.  Three-hundred  students 
are  working  here  in  a  wide  variety  of 
jobs.  I’m  blaming  the  pork  barrel,  the 
administration  which  issues  the  funds. 


The  people  in  Financial  Aid  who  do  the 
hiring  are  doing  a  great  job.  Thanks  to 
them,  300  people  who  had  no  jobs  are 
working  today,  myself  included. 

ALL  STUDENT  EMPLOYEES  earn 
only  $3.35  an  hour,  with  one  possible 
increase  of  10  cents  an  hour  after  two 
semesters  at  the  same  job.  .  .if  then- 
supervisor  recommends  it.  Big  time 
dollars.  Well,  it  keeps  me  in  cigarettes 
and  beer,  but  that’s  about  it. 

To  be  fair,  I  should  point  out  that 
some  of  the  jobs  give  a  person  good, 
solid  work  experience  and  all  can  be 
used  as  a  reference.  This  is  the  only  job 
benefit,  however.  A  student  employee  is 
eligible  for  one  miniscule  raise;  there 
are  no  paid  holidays  and  no  free  or 
discounted  insurance.  If  a  student 
keeled  over  with  a  heart  attack  while  on 
the  job,  the  college  would  probably 
dock  his  pay  for  not  punching  out  and 
send  him  (or  her)  a  bill  for  the 
ambulance  to  boot. 

Furthermore,  student  workers  do  the 
same  jobs  as  their  full-time  college 
employee  counterparts.  No,  I  can’t 
honestly  say  that.  Student  employees 
usually  get  the  worst,  most  boring  jobs 
in  their  department. 

NOT  THAT  I  want  to  put  any  blame 
on  the  full-timers.  They  earn  approxi¬ 
mately  50  to  100  percent  more  an  hour 
and  receive  standard  job  benefits.  But 
50  to  100  percent  of  minimum  wage 
isn’t  much  on  which  to  live  and  support 
a  family.  And,  unfortunately,  most 
real  world  jobs  also  pay  poorly.  This 


reflects  a  sad  and  sorry  state  of  our 
nation  when  employers  can  afford  to 
squeeze  wages  to  the  bone  in  the  face  of 
rampant  inflation  and  unemployment. 
You  don’t  like  your  lousy  paying  job? 
Quit  then,  sucker;  we  got  a  hundred 
applicants  to  replace  you.  The  80’s 
should  be  known  as  the  second  coming 
of  the  Robber  Barons. 

Some  of  the  Barons  here  are  real 
sweethearts,  too.  I  know  of  a  student 
who  called  in  and  took  a  couple  of  days 
off  to  go  to  a  funeral.  On  another 
occasion  the  student  phoned  in  sick.  He 
was  handed  a  three-day  suspension 
without  pay.  Why?  “Insufficient  reason 
for  time  off.”  Shades  of  Simon  Legree. 
This  act  was  performed  by  a  person 
with  all  the  natural  charm  and 
comapssion  of  a  professional  baby  seal 
hunter.  I’ve  always  believed  tha't  if  you 
eat  a  live  frog  for  breakfast  every 
morning,  nothing  worse  will  happen  to 
you  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  this  would 
really  be  putting  the  frosting  on  the 
frog. 

IT’S  HARD  TO  find  solutions  for 
those  kinds  of  things.  Can’t  organiza  a 
strike  because  we  need  the  bread  and 
are  not  eligible  (legally)  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation.  It’s  not  the  60’s 
anymore,  so  we  can’t  seize  a  building, 
hold  a  few  hostages  and  present  our 
demands  to  tha  president.  No,  we  have 
entered  the  age  of  the  Rubberducky  and 
most  people  have  already  been 
permanently  imprinted  with  the  Good 
German  Syndrome.  Too  bad. 


I  can  think  of  one  thing.  Govern¬ 
ments  are  made  by  the  people  to  serve 
those  who  elected  them.  I  therefore 
propose  that  wa  dump  this  rotten 
potato  in  the  lap  of  those  really 
equipped  to  handle  such  things  —  our 
elected  officials,  the  Student  Govern¬ 
ment.  C’mon,  guys  (and  gals)  do 
something  major  for  us.  Prove  untrue 
the  old  adage  that  politics  is  like 
football  in  that  you  have  to  be  smart 
enough  to  understand  the  game,  yet 
dumb  enough  to  think  it’s  important. 

The  Courier  does  not  necessarily 
support  this  column's  views,  so 
please  do  not  call  them  to  complain 
about  content.  I'm  neve \f  there  any¬ 
way.  Write  a  letter.  You  can  be  much 
more  abusive  in  a  letter  and  I'll  enjoy 
it  much  more  than  second-hand 
notes.  Thanks. 


Guest  opinions  welcome 

In  an  effort  to  present  a 
diversity  of  viewpoints  within 
its  columns,  the  Courier  in¬ 
vites  students,  staff  and  the 
community  to  submit  guest 
opinion  pieces  on  college-re¬ 
lated  issues  as  well  as  on 
topics  dealing  with  local,  state 
and  international  affairs. 


Speak  &  be  seen 

Active  students  counsel,  'get  involved' 


What  activities  are  you  involved  in 
at  CD? 

Dawn  Porter.  Westmont: 
“I’m  active  in  Student  Gov¬ 
ernment  because  I  enjoy 
working  with  that  organization 
and  doing  things  for  the 
school.  My  advice  is,  get 
involved.  No  involvement 
helps  no  one,  especially  your¬ 
self.” 


Robert  Kilgallon 


Robert  Kilgallon,  Villa  Park: 
“None.  I  don’t  have  time 
because  I  work  to  pay  to  go  to 
CD.  I  pursue  other  outside 
interests.” 

Dawn  Wein,  Naperville: 
“I’m  in  the  community  band 
and  play  at  their  concerts.” 

Guy  Mount,  Hinsdale:  “For¬ 
ensics,  theater.  I  compete  in 
tournaments  two  or  three 
times  a  month  at  different 
schools.” 

Otis  Golston,  Wheaton: 
“I’ve'  been  on  the  wrestling 
team  since  September.  We’re 
doing  very  well  and  looking 
forward  to  a  good  season.” 

Derrick  Davis,  Wheaton: 
“I’m  on  the  CD  track  team. 
We  have  high  hopes  for  our 
first  team  meet  at  University 
of  Chicago.  I’ll  be  doing  the 
long  jump  and  triple  jump.” 

James  Stokes,  South  Bend: 


“I’m  the  manager  of  the 
basketball  team.  I  would  play, 
but  a  high  school  football 
injury  is  keeping  me  from 
competing.  I  got  involved 
through  two  friends  from  my 
home  town  high  school,  South 
Bend-La  Salle,  who  were 
recruited  by  CD.” 


Liz  Yokas 


Liz  Yokas,  La  Grange:  “I 
participate  in  play  produc¬ 
tion.” 


Cheryl  Bormann,  Glendale 
Heights:  “None,  because  I 
work  and  I  don’t  have  time.  I 
have  classes  in  the  morning 
and  I  work  in  the  afternoon.” 

Mary  Chase,  Wheaton: 
“None,  because  I’m  a  mother, 
a  wife,  a  den  mother  and  a 
full-time  student.  Obviously,  I 
have  no  time  for  activities!” 

Meg  Sohst,  Wheaton:  “I’m 
taking  classes  and  trying  out 
for  the  school  volleyball 
team.” 

Don  Golminas,  Lisle: 
“None.  I  work  30  hours  a  week 
and  go  to  school  full  time.” 

Janice  Reymond,  Wood- 
Dale:  “I  didn't  know  there 
were  any.” 

Pam  Dickson,  Naperville:  “I 
sing  in  the  chorus.” 

Sue  Hemmelgarn,  Itasca: 
“I’m  not  involved  in  any 
activities;  too  busy  —  work 


and  everything.” 


Angelo  Sorce,  Addison: 
“None.  One  reason  is  I  never 
really  looked  into  the  pro¬ 
grams  CD  has.  Another  reason 
is  I  don’t  really  have  too  much 
free  time.” 

Ray  Simmons,  Wheaton: 
“Just  classes,  because  I  work 
and  coach  high  school  hoc¬ 
key.” 


SHIRLEY'S  WORLD 
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WHILE  TEEMING  GOLDIE  Hawn  and  Burt  Reynolds  in  " Best  Friends”  around  and  recite  their  lines.  Flick  focuses  on  relationship  between  two 

seems  like  perfect  match,  they  work  with  weak  script  and  do  little  but  stand  scriptwriters  who  get  married  and  then  run  into  score  of  problems. 


Reynolds,  Hawn:  No  chemistry 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

Several  area  movie  theaters  displayed  “posters  in 
early  December  heralding  a  new  comedy  starring 
Burt  Reynolds  and  Goldie  Hawn.  Titled  “Best 
Friends,”  it  appeared  that  the  movie  would  be  an 
a  inusing,  lighthearted  .piece  of  entertainment  that 
would  capture  the  basic  essence  of  the  two  starrf 
natural  comedic  sense.  Both  Hawn  and  Reynold? 
have  a  string  of  critically  successful  films  to  their 
credit,  and  their  teaming  seemed  like  a  perfect 
match.  But  without  reasonably  funny  situations 
and  the  Tack  of  witty  dialog  to  go  with  it,  they 
can’t  do  much  except  stand  around,  recite  their 
lines  and  collect  a  paycheck. 

The  trouble  with  this  flick  is  twofold.  First  is  thf 
total  absence  of  chemistry  between  Burt  and 
Goldie.  Granted,  they  do  appear  in  a  few 
interesting  scenes;  but  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
fed  lines  that  seem  to  have  no  meaning  to  them. 
The  moods  they  try  to  create  for  their  characters 
lack  a  certain  kind  of  sincerity.  And  since  this 
atmosphere  prevails  in  most  of  the  scenes,  the 
viewer  has  no  reason  to  care  at-  all  about  any  of  the 
people  portrayed  on  the  screen. 

REYNOLDS  IS  CAST  as  Richard  Babson,  a 
screenwriter,  who  lives  with  and  shares  the  same 
occupation  as  Paula  McCullen  (Hawn).  They  are 
working  together  on  a  screenplay  for  a  big-time 
Hollywood  producer  named  Larry  Weisman  I  Ron* 
Silver.).  He  is  constantly  on  their  backs  trying  to 


get  them  to  complete  their  work,  since  his 
production  begins  to  lag  behind  schedule. 

Babson  has  more  on  his  mind  than  just  his 
profession.  He  has  a  feeling  of  emptiness  in  his 
relationship  with  Paula  and  thinks  it  will  disappear 
if  they  tie  the  knot.  On  the  other  hand,  she  is 
content  with  her  style  of  living  and  working  under 
the  same  roof  with  Richard. 

But  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  Paula  gives  ip 
to  his  marriage  talk  against  her  better  judgment. 
At  the  same  time,  she  tries  to  deny  to  herself  that 
getting  married  is  considered  to  be  a  permanent 
arrangement. 

TO  MAKE  THEIR  vows,  the  couple  enters  a 
Spanish  chapel  that  specializes  in  fast  marriage 
ceremonies,  sort  of  what  McDonald's  is  to  fast 
food.  Afterwards,  they>  board  an  Amtrack  train  and 
head  for  Buffalo  where  Paula’s  folks  live. 

In  this  sequence,  the  film’s  funniest  moments 
fake  place.  On  the  train,  they  try  to  sleep  together 
in  the  same  berth,  which  is  basically  meant  for  one 
person.  And  in  their  tiny  bathroom,  Richard 
almost  slashes  his  throat  while  attempting  to 
shave  his  face  while  Paula  fiddles  with  her  hair. 

Once  they  arrive  in  Buffalo,  Richard  meets 
Paula’s  parents  at  the  train  station  ajid  realizes 
that  he  is  in  trouble.  Her  folks  are  a  couple  of 
wacky  and  off-the-wall  characters.  Mother  talks  to 
her  daughter  about  her  failure  to  please  her 
husband’s  sexual  appetite,  and  father  likes  to  look 
at  pom  magazines  in  the  washroom  and  chase  after 


the  ftiaid:-  On  the  way  back  from  the  station,  he- 
attends  the  funeral  of  a  man  he  loathed  all  his  life. 

AFTER  THEIR  STAY  in  Buffalo,  the  Babsons 
head  south  for  the  much  warmer  climate  of 
Virginia  where  Richard’s  parents  live.  They  are 
more  conventional  and  far  less  eccentric  than 
Paula’s  folks,  though  they  have  their  own 
idiosyncrasies.  His  mom  is  self-centered  and  is 
terribly  hurt  when  informed  that  her  son  is  recently 
married.  Her  basic  thrills  revolve  around  taking 
pictures  with  a  pocket  Instamatic  —  her  constant 
companion. 

As  the  film  progresses  (or  regresses,  actually) 
the  married  couple  get  on  each  other’s  nerves, 
fueled  by  the  surroundings  of  their  parental 
misgivings.  The  pressure  gets  to  Paula,  who 
almost  overdoses  while  taking  valium  to  relm 
herself. 

Later  on,  the  Hollywood  producer  resurfaces  and 
tells  them  to  come  back  to  the  west  coast  and 
rewrite  the  final  scene  to  his  movie.  By  now,  the 
two  screenwriters  are  separated  and  will  not  speak 
to  each  other,  let  alone  work  together.  The 
producer  lays  down  the  law  and  locks  them  in  an 
office  until  the  job  is  completed.  Here,  frustration 
sets  in  and  the  two  cannot  agree  on  any  idea. 

Also  frustrated  is  the  audience,  who  by  now  is 
growing  tired  of  Reynolds  and  Hawn  beefing  at 
each  other.  At  times,  the  title  of  this  movie  seems 
totally  inappropriate. 


Channel  2’s 


news  team 


stays 


3n  top 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

For  nearly  10  years,  channel  7’s 
“Eyewitness  News”  dominated  local 
newcast  ratings.  For  the  last  two 
seasons,  however,  the  public  has  chosen 
quality  over  happy-talk  and  the 
Channel  2  news  now  crushes  its 
competition  on  Channels  5  and  7  at  5,  6, 
and  10  p.m. 

What  makes  the  WBBM  newscast  so 
much  better  than  the  others? 

Many  critics  at  one  time  thought  it 
was  co-anchor  Bill  Kurtis.  But  Kurtis 
left  the  show  last  summer  to  join  the 
CBS  Morning  News  and  the  ratings  did 
not  plummet,  suggesting  that  Walter 
Jacobson  holds  the  key  to  the  show’s 
success. 

A  SMALL  MAN,  Jacobson  has  the 
nickname  in  many  circles  as  “the 
weasel.”  His  nightly  “perspectives,” 
usually  commentaries  on  current  Chica¬ 
go  or  national  politics,  often  point  out 
unjustifiable  evils  of  “the  system.” 
Examples  are  the  unlimited  expense 
accounts  of  Congressmen  who  just 
voted  themselves  a  pay  increase,  and 
more  recently  workers  hired  by  Mayor 


Byrne  for  10  weeks  being  required  to 
pay  union  dues.  Byrne  listened  to 
Jacobson  on  the  latter  issue  and  is  now 
lobbying  against  the  assessment. 

Although  Jacobson’s  “perspectives” 
are  frank,  his  biting  closing  remarks 
cheapen  his  well-researched  opinions. 
He  congratulated  Byrne  on  something 
in  December  and  ended  his  commentary 
with  “Merry  Christmas,  hot  shot!”  — 
reminding  one  of  those  obnoxious 
Burger  King  commercials  wishing  that 
same  sentiment  to  McDonalds. 

THE  SECRET  TO  the  Channel  2 
news  success  story  is  in  its  support 
system.  Don  Craig,  who  was  on  channel 
5’s  newscast  a  number  of  years  back 
before  quitting  to  explore  the  photo¬ 
graphy  field,  is  the  best  anchorperson 
in  the  Windy  City.  He  is  serious,  fluent 
and  has  an  All-American  male  image. 
He  won’t  dye  his  greying  hair  either, 
which  impresses  me. 

Weatherman  John  Coughlin  is  billed 
as  “the  people’s  choice.”  He  was 
demoted  a  few  seasons  back  and 
promoted  again  due  to  public  demand. 
His  weathercasts  a re  humorous  but  not 


to  the  point  of  being  silly.  If  his 
forecasts  aren’t  always  correct,  at  least 
he  convinces  the  viewer  that  they  are. 

EX-BEAR  JOHNNY  Morris  rounds 
out  the  news  team  as  sports  anchor. 
Morris  is  a  true  professional  and  knows 
his  field  well.  Despite  his  affiliation 
with  the  Bears,  he  resists  the 
temptation  of  dominating  the  air  time 
with  their  highlights,  as  do  the  other 
channels.  He  also  doesn’t  talk  down  to 
his  audience,  like  Chet  Coppeck  of 
Channel  5. 

Excellent  street  reporters  back  up  the 
news  team,  including  Carol  Kraus,  I.J. 
Hudson,  Phil  Walters,  Mike  Parker  and 
mob  reporter  John  Drummond. 

Pam  Zekman,  is  certain  to  win 
awards  for  her  investigative  reports. 
Most  recently  she  disclosed  the  Chicago 
police  department  art  of  reducing  crime 
by  marking  several  such  offenses 
“unfounded.”  The  report  has  spurred 
several  investigations. 

The  newscast  has  some  negative 
points,  including  the  absence  of  female 
anchors  and  a  dreary  set,  supposedly 
designed  to  resemble  an  actual 
newsroom. 
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Matmen  finish  4th  in  tourney 


Although  injuries  limited  the  Chapar¬ 
rals’  to  just  six  matmen  in  the  North 
Central  College  Tournament  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Jan.  22,  in  Naperville.  Coach  A1 
Kaltofen’s  squad  copped  a  fourth  place 
finish  in  the  10-team  tourney. 

“We  don’t  have  quantity  this  season, 
but  we  do  have  a  lot  of  quality,”  said 
Kaltofen,  who  watched  as  each 
DuPager  earned  no  worse  than  third 
place  honors.  Led  by  sophomore  Jeff 
Keller’s  first  place  showing  in  the 
158-pound  bracket,  the  Chaps  amassed 
59*/2  points  in  team  competition. 

ALMA  COLLEGE  OF  Michigan 
captured  first  place  laurels  by  totalling 
73  Vi  and  was  followed  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Loras 
College,  which  tallied  65  and  62  points 
respectively. 

Cagers  wi 

CD’s  tough  defense  and  fast  break 
helped  the  Chaps  top  the  Bulldogs  of 
Thornton  in  a  pivotal  battle  of 
conference  unbeatens  Saturday,  Jan. 
22,  in  Glen  Ellyn. 

Their  convincing  84-65  triumph,  the 
13th  consecutive  conquest  for  Coach 
Don  Klaas'  team,  leaves  the  red  hot 
DuPagers  perched  alone  atop  the  North 
Central  Community  College  Conference 
with  an  unblemished  5-0  mark.  And  in 
hoisting  their  season’s  record  to  18-1, 
the  Chaps  dropped  the  exhausted 
Bulldogs  to  4-1  and  second  place  in 
N4C  play  and  17-3  overall. 

HOWEVER,  AS  KLAAS  noted,  the 
Chaparrals’  sticky  defense  and  relent¬ 
less  running  attack  weren't  the  only 
reasons  the  Bulldogs  were  run  into  the 
ground. 

“We  wore  them  down  all  right,  but  in 
Thornton’s  defense,  they  lost  six 
players  due  to  academic  ineligibilities 
—  including  one  starter  and  their  sixth 
and  seventh  men.  We  still  had  to  play 
well  to  defeat  them,  but  they  just  didn’t 
have  the  team  depth  that  they  had 
enjoyed  while  running  up  their  fine 
record,”  said  Klaas. 

The  outmanned  Bulldogs  prevented  a 
total  blowout,  thanks  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  6-5  center  Pat  Patterson  (18 
points,  16  rebounds)  and  6-2  Steve, 
Ruzich  (33  points,  10  rebounds),  who 
talked  51  of  Thornton’s  65  points  and 


“We  placed  ahead  of  some  good 
teams,”  said  Kaltofen,  noting  that  fifth 
place  Monmouth  College  scored  44‘/2, 
Milliken  College  33‘/2,  North  Central 
26‘/2  and  Carthage  College  4‘/i  to  round 
out  the  next  four  finishers. 

Keller,  a  graduate  of  Wheaton-War  - 
renville,  first  knocked  off  Ted  Houck  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  by  a  fall  and 
then  Tom  Hatcher  of  Alma  2-0  before 
clinching  first  place  with  an  8-7  triumph 
over  Milliken’s  Brett  Kooi,  the  top 
seed. 

“JEFF  WRESTLED  VERY  well  for 
us  and  demonstrated  good  technique,” 
said  Kaltofen.  “I  was  pleased  with  his 
performance  and  with  those  of  our  other 
five  who  competed.  If  we  can  get  some 
additional  depth,  we’ll  be  okay  this 
year.” 

i  again 

26  of  the  team’s  38  rebounds.  Ruzich's 
point  production  was  the  most  against 
the  Chaparrals  this  season. 

TO  OFFSET  THAT  duo,  Klaas 
utilized  two  of  the  major  strengths  of 
this  year’s  Charparrals'  edition:  scoring 
balance  and  depth.  Four  players 
reached  double  figures  in  scoring, 
including  6-4lA  freshman  Michael 
Watts,  who  gunned  in  20  points  to  lead 
the  home  team  in  scoring. 

The  product  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
also  hauled  in  a  team-high  8  rebounds, 
and  was  joined  in  the  scoring  column 
by  frosh  Terry  Lee  (16  points),  frosh 
Ronnie  Rencher  (13,  plus  6  rebounds), 
and  Rick  Stumpe  of  Darien  (12  points). 
Also  contributing  mightily  was  6-2 
sophomore  guard  Jeff  Kaminsky  of 
Wheaton,  who  amassed  9  points,  8  as¬ 
sists  and  3  steals. 

Unlike  recent  outings,  the  Chap 
attack  ignited  instantly  as  the  DuPag¬ 
ers  bolted  to  an  18-8  lead  on  a  Watts’ 
15-footer  with  11:48  left  in  the  first 
half.  That  margin  swelled  to  32-15  on  a 
Rencher  layup  with  5:03  left  before 
Thornton  responded  with  seven 
straight  points  over  the  next  90  seconds 
to  shave  the  deficit  to  10  at  32-22.  But 
the  Chaparrals'  balance  led  by  Lee  and 
Watts  (12  each  for  the  half)  pushed  the 
Chaps  to  a  40-28  halftime  edge. 

KLAAS’  CREW  BROKE  the  game 
open  midway  in  the  second  half. 


-TIME 

Sports  Illustrated  . 
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START  A  CAREER  IN  SALES  AND  EARN 
GOOD  MONEY  WHILE  STILL  IN  COLLEGE 
WITH  TIME  TELEPHONE  MARKETING 

•  Train  now  for  a  career  in  sales 

•  TIME  Telephone  Marketing  will  PAY  YOU  while  in  training 

•  Guaranteed  $4  minimum  per  hr.  plus  incentives 

•  Schedule  working  hours  around  class  time 

10  am  to  2  pm;  2  to  6  pm  &  6  to  10  pm 

•  Benefit  package  with  paid  holidays,  vacation  and  medical 

•  Join  our  friendly  staff  NOW  at  our  Woodridge  office 

•  Call  now  and  select  a  schedule  to  fit  your  needs 

986-9676;  939-5057 
24  Hours  A  Day 

TIME  TELEPHONE  MARKETING 

One  Heritage  Plaza 
7501  Lemont  Road 
Woodridge,  IL  60517 

TIME 

INCORPORATED 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M IF 


A  trio  of  Chaparrals  pulled  off  second 
place  finishes,  including  Addison’s 
Greg  Alvarez  at  134  pounds,  West 
Chicago’s  Fritz  Findeisen  at  150,  and 
Glen  Ellyn’s  Joe  Adamczyk  at  190. 

Alvarez,  a  product  of  Addison  Trail, 
clipped  Jeff  Farwell  of  Chicago  6-4  and 
nipped  Greg  Coronado  of  Milliken  2-1 
before  dropping  a  10-3  decision  to 
Alma’s  Gary  Adams  in  the  finale. 
Findeisen  defeated  DePaul’s  Rich 
Linden  by  a  fall,  then  advanced  over 
North  Central’s  Scot  Nikki  by  default 
in  the  second  round  before  losing  4-3  in 
the  title  bout  to  Loras’  Jeff  Carew. 
Adamczyk  dropped  an  8-2  decision  to 
Chicago’s  Gene  Shin  in  his  title  match 
after  topping  Loras’  Tom  Humphrey 
13-7  in  the  opener  and  Roger  Miller  of 
Alma  by  a  fail  in  the  second  round. 


Gamering  third  place  honors  for  the 
Chaparrals  were  Wheaton’s  Steve 
Aiello  at  142  and  Chicago’s  Mike 
Jamison  in  the  heavyweight  division. 

AIELLO,  A  PRODUCT  of  Wheaton 
Central,  opened  his  competition  with  a 
17-3  verdict  over  Carthage’s  Mike 
Scaeffer  but  lost  8-3  to  Loras’  Dennis 
Slater,  who  eventually  placed  second. 
Aiello  rebounded  to  whip  Tom  Nootens 
of  CHicago  on  a  fall  and  then  claimed 
third  place  with  a  10-1  thumping  of 
Milliken's  Bob  Burmeister. 

Jamison  lost  in  the  opening  round  to 
Rick  Stolz  of  Monmouth  before  taking 
decisions  from  North  Park  s  Tom  Barr 
(by  default)  and  Milliken’s  Bill  Gardner 
(1-1  tie,  referee’s  decision). 


COACH  DON  KLASS’  pep  talk  ignites  DuPage  squad  which  rolled  over 
Thornton  Bulldogs  84-65  for  team’s  13th  consecutive  triumph.  Photo  by 

Brian  O’Mahoney 


Swimmers  on  to  nationals 


Fueled  by  sterling  performances  by 
Sue  Abies  of  Wheaton,  Sandy  Grauer  of 
West  Chicago,  Lynn  Mizialko  of 
Downers  Grove,  and  Nancy  Bos  of 
Lisle,  the  Chaparrals'  women’s  squad 
qualified  for  five  events  at  the  March 
9-12  NJCAA  national  men’s  and 
women's  meet  at  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  at 
the  Harper  Triangular  in  Palatine.  For 
the  men's  squad,  Dale  Shymkewich  of 
Naperville  earned  a  national  berth  in 
the  500-yard  freestyle  event. 

“And  this  was  all  accomplished 
against  some  of  the  best  teams 
around,”  said  Chaparrals’  swimming 
Coach  A1  Zamsky.  “This  was  a 
head-to-head  national  qualifying  meet. 
No  team  scores  were  kept.  The  purpose 
of  the  meet  was  to  have  the  swimmers 
work  for  national  qualifying  times  and 
not  worry  about  team  points.  We  did 
very  well,  but  believe  me,  some  of  those 
teams  entered  were  outstanding.” 

THOSE  TEAMS  INCLUDED  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  College,  the  nation’s 
number  three  team  in  both  men’s  and 
women’s  competition  last  year,  and 
Vincennes  University  of  Indiana,  a 
team  Zamsky  believes  will  contend  for 
top  men’s  and  women’s  national  honors 
this  season.  Also  entered  was  Harper 
College,  defending  men's  state  champs, 
and  powerful  Meramec  College  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Abels,  from  Wheaton  North,  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  national  berth  in  the  200-yard 
individual  medley  on  the  strength  of 
her  2:33.87  clocking.  Grauer  copped  a 
berth  in  the  100-freestyle  with  a  new 
College  of  DuPage  record  time  of 
1:56.7,  while  Mizialko  will  compete  in 
the  nationals  thanks  to  her  showing  in 
the  100-butterfly. 


In  the  men’s  competition,  Shymke¬ 
wich,  who  previously  qualified  for  the 
nationals  in  the  1,650-freestyle,  added  a 
second  berth  by  winning  the  500-free¬ 
style  in  a  nifty  1:56.61. 
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Classifieds 


1977  Toyota  Celica  GT  Lift  Back-$2800  or 
best  offer  Call  653-0807  evenings 


Attention  Beach  Lovers-Marketmg  coordi¬ 
nators  needed  to  promote  high  quality  ski 
and  beach  trips  on  Campus  Earn  commis¬ 
sion  plus  FREE  TRAVEL  Call  Summit 
Tours,  325-0439 


FOR  SALE:  Allied  333  AM  &  FM  amplifier  re¬ 
ceiver  $100  Call  964-6235 


Professional  secretary  will  type  term 
papers,  resumes,  letters,  etc  Located  next 
C/D  for  convenience,  IBM  Selectric  II  Cor¬ 
recting  Typewriter,  fast  resonable  service. 
Call  Sally  at  629-7272  ext.  27,  days;  665-4475 
after  4:30and  weekends 


Will  do  typing  in  my  home  Equipped  with 
new  IBM  typewriter  Call  293-1265. 


TYPING  SERVICE  located  in  Wheaton  Fast, 
accurate,  reasonable  service.  IBM  Selectric 
II  typewriter.  Contact  Jackie  462-0031 

One  bedroom  apartment  for  sublease  at  In¬ 
ternational  Village  Rent  at  $390/mont 
Available  March  1  through  April  30.  Phone 
620-4485  if  interested 


For  Sale-Male  Black  Labrador.  Profession¬ 
ally  trained,  housebroken,  AKC  registered 
Reasonable.  Call  369-3698 


Fill  in  the  blank. 


ETRAIRIE  Li&ff 


REVIEW 


The  Humanities  Society  Publication,  sponsored  by  CD  students  and 
including  creative  works  of  the  community  as  well  as  those  of  the  student 
body  and  faculty,  is  now  accepting  the  following  submissions: 


Send  to:  Prairie  Light  Review, 
c/o  Courier  Barn 

or  Humanities  Office,  Room  3098 
or  call  Kim  Kyp,  Editor,  ext.  2113 
Allan  B.  Carter,  ext.  2124 


Art,  aphorism,  essay,  poetry,  short  story  (fiction,  non/fiction, 
Children’s  stories,  classical,  futuristic,  scientific,  philosophical, 
nonsensical,  mystery),  photography. 


Deadline  for  submissions  is  February  14, 1983 
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Winter  enrollment  rises  6% 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

Ten-day  enrollment  figures  for  winter 
quarter  show  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  at  CD  over  the 
same  period  last  year,  although  fewer 
scholars  attend  DuPage  than  in  fall, 

1982. 

Some  23,342  students  grace  the  halls 
of  CD  this  quarter.  Of  those,  20,692  arc 
taking  credit  classes,  up  six  percent 
over  winter,  1982.  Full-time  student 
totals  are  up  3.9  percent  compared  to 
last  January  with  10,396  students 
enrolled  for  12  credit  hours  or  more. 

THE  ENROLLMENT  DECLINE 
compared  to  last  quarter  is  “no  cause  for 
alarm,"  according  to  Charles  Erickson, 
director  of  registration  and  records. 
“The  situation  is  not  unique  to  winter, 

1983, ”  he  continued.  “It  is  a  tradition. 
The  drop  from  fall  to  winter  quarter 
has  occurred  in  all  16  years  of  the 
college's  history.” 

Erickson  contends  that  one  reason  is 
probably  as  good  as  any  other  for  the 
annual  decrease. 

“MY  GUESS  IS  the  weather,”  said 
the  director.  “In  Northern  Illinois, 
you’ve  got  to  expect  a  lot  of  zero-degree 
days  during  the  winter  months.  It  also 
gets  darker  earlier,  and  conditions  make 
it  harder  to  get  to  and  from  class.” 

s 


Usry's  men 


keep  campus 


quiet,  safe 


Psychological  factors  may  explain 
the  enrollment  boost  during  autumn  as 
opposed  to  winter  quarter,  according  to 
Erickson.  “In  the  fall  there’s  a  lot  of 
back-to-school  sentiment,”  he  said. 
“There’s  real  enthusiasm  to  attend 
classes  after  a  long  summer  break.  By 
winter,  this  back-to-school  syndrome  has 
probably  ended.” 

SOME  PEOPLE  WERE  attracted 
back  to  studying  this  winter,  however. 
Over  3,700  first-time  students  register¬ 
ed  at  CD  this  quarter. 

About  a  thousand  more  females 
attend  DuPage  than  males,  although 


by  MELANEE  COLLSEN 

How  well  patrolled  is  College  of 
DuPage  with  each  officer  responsible 
for  30.1  acres?  Judging  from  the 
relative  tranquility  of  the  campus,  quite 
well,  and  even  more  of  a  surprise  is  that 
the  peace  is  maintained  without  the  use 
of  weapons. 

Thomas  N.  Usry,  46,  is  the  chief  of 
public  safety  at  CD.  Usry,  who  stands 
5-feet  1 1-inches  tall  and  sports  a  stocky 
build,  fits  the  description  perfectly  of  a 
small-county  sheriff.  The  fact  is  that  he 
did  serve  in  that  capacity  for  eight 
years  when  he  worked  in  Kendall 
County. 

USRY  WAS  GRADUATED  from 
West  Aurora  High  School  and  Southern 
Illinois  University  where  he  majored  in 
business.  He  received  special  law 
enforcement  training  for  his  career  at 
the  Police  Training  Institute  at 
Southern.  Usry  also  has  attended 
approximately  50  seminars  and  was 
graduated  from  the  FBI  National 
Academy,  Quantico,  VA.,  in  1973. 

In  his  fifth  year  as  chief,  Usry  sees 
his  responsibilities  as  maintaining  a 
campus  free  of  disturbances,  providing 


slightly  more  males  are  full-time 
students. 

Seventy  percent  of  those  full-time 
students  attend  CD  during  the  day, 
with  part-timers  attending  chiefly  in 
the  evening.  Overall,  some  10,000 
students  take  daytime  classes,  8,000  are 
night-timers  and  about  3,000  attend 
both  day  and  night. 

The  average  number  of  credit  hours 
taken  at  DuPage  is  7.54.  Full-timers 
take  about  15  hours  and  part-time 
students  almost  5. 

MORE  STUDENTS  ARE  involved 
with  the  business/services  division  of 


service  and  protection  for  individuals 
and  property  and  directing  the  officers 
on  his  staff. 

Usry’s  special  interest  in  people  is 
reflected  in  the  way  he  directs  his  force. 
To  get  an  accurate  picture  of  how  his 
men  occupied  their  working  days,  Usry 
went  on  duty  with  them  when  he  first 
became  chief.  With  only  nine  uniformed 
staff  members  and  10  student  dis¬ 
patchers  at  his  disposal,  Usry  can^ 
afford  to  have  his  personnel  wasting 
time. 

The  sign  outside  Usry’s  department 
reads  “Public  Safety”;  nowhere  is  the 
word  "police”  posted. 

“I  WISH  MORE  people  realized  we 
are  law-enforcement  officers,  just  as 
officers  in  Glen  Ellyn,"  Usry  explained, 
“but  students  relate  better  to  the  words 
‘public  safety’  than  to  ‘police  depart¬ 
ment.’” 

While  serious  crime  seldom  occurs  at 
CD,  the  campus  is  not  always  free  of 
criminal  offenders. 

“We  have  had  burglaries  to  buildings 
and  individual  classrooms,  as  well, 
including  $20,000  worth  of  IBM 
typewriters  which  still  haven’t  been 
found,”  Usry  disclosed. 


CD  than  any  other  academic  division  of 
the  college.  Natural  sciences,  humani¬ 
ties,  social  sciences,  occupational 
educaton,  academic  alternatives  and  the 

business/professional  institute,  respec¬ 
tively,  round  out  the  academic  division 
full-time  equivalent  rankings. 

Close  to  800  students  come  to  CD 
despite  living  outside  of  the  district. 
Fifty  out-of-staters  attend  the  school. 

Wheaton,  Naperville,  Downers 
Grove,  Lombard  and  Glen  Ellyn  have 
the  greatest  number  of  in-district 
students  enrolled  at  the  college. 


Unless  a  major  incident  results  in 
injury  or  death  for  one  of  his  officers, 
the  chief  of  police  feels  his  men  will  stay 
unarmed. 

“AFTER  CARRYING  A  gun  for  17 
years,  it  is  kind  of  nice  not  to  have  one 
at  your  side,”  said  Usry.  "This  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  we  never  need  one. 
We've  had  our  fair  share  of  cases  where 
a  student  had  to  be  disarmed  by  an 
officer  who  had  no  more  than  his  body 
for  protection.” 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  a  provision 
against  firearms,  which  Usry  believes 
reflects  the  national  fear  of  weapons. 
Officers  at  CD  are  allowed  to  carry 
chemical  mace  and  nightsticks,  and  are 
trained  in  defensive  techniques,  includ¬ 
ing  take-downs  and  disarmament. 

Police  officials  expect  stress  as  an 
inherent  part  of  their  profession.  It's  no 
secret  that  cops  have  the  highest  rate  of 
divorce  and  heart-attacks  of  any 
working  group.  They  also  rank  second 
nationally  in  suicides.  Some  of  the 
stress  is  alleviated  at  CD  where,  instead 
of  making  an  arrest,  the  police  can 
escort  the  offender  to  the  dean  of 
students,  who  then  files  a  report  of  the 
incident. 

Continued  on  oage  3 


OVERFLOW  CROWD  IN  bookstore  reflects  continuing  students  are  attending  classes  here  this  quarter,  up  six 

trend  on  CD  campus  —  rising  enr<  ment.  Some  23,343  percent  over  winter  1982.  Photo  by  Brian  O’Mahoney. 
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COLLEGE  OF  DUPAGE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 

PRESENTS 


SPRING  BREAK  -DAYTONA  BEACH 


MARCH  18  -27,  1983 

A  rrangements  by 
ECHO  TRA  VEL,  INC. 

MCI  52571 F 


X* 


aS 


o'  \e 


FOUR  PER  ROOM 

$194 


FOUR  PER  ROOM 
AIR  TRANS. 
OPTION 

$299 

• Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice  due  to  the  C  i\  it  ^  eronolics 
Board 


TRIP  INCLUDES 

•  Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  via  modern  highway 
coaches  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  leaving  Friday,  March  18. 

•  Seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  exciting  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach.  I  ocated  at  600  North  Atlantic  A  ve.,  it  is  the 
most  demanded  hotel  on  the  strip  at  that  time. 

•  A  truly  great  schedule  of  activities  including  our  famous 
pool  deck  parties  and  belly  flop  contest 

•  Optional  excursions  available  to  Disney  World,  Epcot,  and 
several  other  attractions. 

•  Numerous  bar  and  restaurant  discounts. 

•  The  services  of  full  time  travel  representatives. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities 

•  (iuarantced  kitchenette  or  oceanfront  available  at  small 
additional  charge  (4  per  room  only) 


A  QUALITY  TRIP -A  LOW  PRICE -A  GREATTIME 

The  Pla/a  Hotel  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the  strip,  is  definitely  the  place  to  be  during 
spring  break  Ask  anyone  w  ho  has  been  to  Daytona.  The  hotel  has  a  pool,  big  party  deck, 
restaurant,  tour  bars  color  TV.  air  conditioned  rooms  and  plenty  of  activities.  Pictures  are 
available  where  you  sign  up  Our  motor  coaches  are  nothing  but  the  highest  quality  highway 
coaches  We  also  give  vou  more  extras  with  our  trip  than  anyone  else.  Don’t  blow  it  and  go  on 
a  lower  quality  trip  LAST  YEAR  OVER  8,000  PEOPLE  ENJOYED  THIS  TRIP. 
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Tuition  hike  focus  of  Walwark  survey 


By  KATHRYN  A.  ZUODAR 

Student  Trustee  Bruce  Walwark  told 
Student  Government  representatives 
that  he  is  conducting  a  survey  among 
students  to  determine  their  sentiments 
in  response  to  an  announcement  last 
week  that  the  college  is  considering  a  $2 
tuition  increase. 

Walwark  said  that  the  results  of  the 
poll  will  help  determine  his  position  on 
the  proposal. 

“SEVENTEEN  DOLLARS  IS  the 
legal  limit  that  tuition  can  be  raised 
to,”  Walwark  noted,  adding  that  the 
new  rate  would  probably  be  effective 
this  summer. 

“The  financial  status  of  the  college  is 
not  all  that  great,”  he  continued, 
“because  of  the  two  buildings  that  are 
coming  on-line  and  the  new  fine  arts 
facility  which  will  break  ground  this 
summer.  That’s  what  the  tuition 
increase  is  for.” 

Walwark  explained  that  taxes  cannot 
be  raised  to  aid  CD,  since  county  rates 
are  “already  pushed  to  the  full  levy.” 

ALSO  AT  THE  Jan  28  meeting,  SG 
learned  that  Jack  E.  Weiseman, 


Bruce  Walwark 


associate  dean  of  humanities  and 
liberal  arts,  will  assume  the  post  of 
acting  director  of  performing  arts 
beginning  spring  quarter,  according  to 
Lucile  Friedli,  student  activities  coor¬ 
dinator.  Weiseman  succeeds  Richard  A. 
Holgate,  whose  resignation  was  termed 
“a  personal  decision”  by  Daniel  L. 
Lindsey,  dean  of  humanities  and  liberal 
arts. 

Holgate  will  continue  as  “a  teaching 
faculty  member,  primarily  in  theater, 
and  will  do  some  work  in  technical 


direction,”  Lindsey  told  the  Courier. 

In  further  discussion  of  the  student 
legal  service,  SG  Executive  Director 
Paul  Lanis  stated  that  the  system  has 
been  approved.  Director  Kim  Carlson 
plans  to  post  signs  as  soon  as  all  details 
are  worked  out. 

In  other  business,  directors  debated 
plans  for  two  scheduled  fund-raisers:  a 
flower  sale  set  for  Valentine’s  Day  and 
a  pizza  day  to  be  held  March  2. 

IN  A  RELATED  DEVELOPMENT, 
the  Courier  has  learned  that  SG 
director  Gary  Himert  has  been 
appointed  to  the  student  advisory 
committee  of  the  Illinois  Community 
College  Board.  Himert  told  the  Courier 
that  he  was  nominated  for  the  post  by 
Kenneth  A.  Harris,  dean  of  student 
affairs. 

In  a  letter  to  Himert,  David  R. 
Pierce,  executive  director  of  the  ICCB, 
said  that  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
is  threefold:  first,  “to  review  policies 
and  issues  which  may  affect  community 
college  students”;  second,  to  “identify 
issues  which  may  be  important  to 
students”;  and  third,  to  “select  the 


Illinois  Community  College  Board 
student  member.” 

Himert  said  that  the  previous  ICCB 
student  member  had  to  resign  due  to 
lack  of  credit  hours  to  be  eligible  for  the 
position.  The  selection  of  the  new 
student  member  will  be  one  of  the  first 
tasks  assumed  by  Himert’s  committee. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  LANIS 
spoke  with  the  Courier  about  a  special 
accredidation  meeting  that  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  take  place  as  the  Courier  was 
going  to  print.  Lanis  said  that  the 
North  Centred  accredidation  associa¬ 
tion  would  be  examining  the  college  to 
be  sure  it  was  in  conformity  with  the 
association's  educational  standards. 

According  to  Lanis,  the  areas  to  be 
examined  were  student  resources, 
governance,  educational  and  learning 
experience  and  financial  resources. 

Lanis  said  the  association’s  approval 
of  the  college’s  programs  was  essential 
because  other  schools  weigh  the  worth 
of  CD’s  transferees  by  this  accredida¬ 
tion. 


OFFICER  DENNIS  SEELY  issues  warning  to  motorist  who  drove  across 
sidewalk.  Public  safety  force  of  nine  men  performs  multitude  of  duties  at 


DC,  including  patrolling  campus  on  foot  and  by  car,  investigating  criminal 
activity  and  providing  service  to  and  security  for  student  body.  Photo  by 

Brian  O’Mahoney. 


.  .  .  Public  safety 

Continued  from  page  1 


TOM  USRY,  PUBLIC  safety  chief, 
served  eight  years  as  sheriff  in  Ken¬ 
dall  County  before  coming  to  CD. 


Part  and  parcel  of  being  a  police 
officer  is  the  ability  to  communicate 
with  people. 

“WE  ARE  PAID  observers  and 
listeners,”  Usry  noted.  “People  have  a 
lot  to  talk  about,  and  a  lot  of  problems 
would  be  solved  if  only  individuals  took 
the  time  to  listen  to  each  other.”  Usry 
pointed  out  that  an  officer  must  have  a 
general  liking  for  people. 

“This  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  job,” 
he  stressed.  “One  must  be  suspicious, 
though,  or  he  is  going  to  be  taken  in 
very  easily.” 

Even  though  Usry  admits  being 
rather  short  of  manpower,  he  manages 
to  run  the  department  quite  smoothly. 
Having  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  the 
chief  feels  no  stress  when  five  officers 
are  scheduled  to  report  for  duty,  and 
because  of  illness  and  what-not,  only 
two  show  up. 

Completion  of  the  new  buildings  on 
campus  is  likely  to  strain  the  personnel 
resources  of  Usry’s  staff. 

“RIGHT  NOW,  EACH  nan  on  the 
force  has  3,000  people  to  be  interested 
in,”  Usry  remarked. 

To  be  eligible  to  serve  onUsry's  team, 
one  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  be 
of  high  moral  character,  possess  a  valid 
Illinois  driver’s  license,  and  successfully 
complete  a  10-week  police  training 


course  at  the  University  of  Illinois  or 
the  State  Police  Academy  in  Spring- 
field. 

Subjects  studied  include  traffic 
control,  forensic  sciences,  investiga¬ 
tive  techniques,  report  writing,  foot  and 
vehicle  patrol  procedure,  firearms  use 
and  abnormal  psychology. 

In-service  training  teaches  the  proper 
procedure  for  answering  phones,  book¬ 
ing  suspects,  handling  lawsuits, 
mechanics  of  arrest  and  issuance  of 
parking  citations.  Although  one  doesn’t 
need  a  college  degree,  four  out  of  nine 
officers  do. 

ONCE  ESTABLISHED  AS  an 
officer  at  CD,  a  staff  member  is 
responsible  for  patrolling  the  campus 
on  foot  and  by  car;  investigating  all 
criminal  activity  reported;  the  move¬ 
ment  and  protection  of  college  funds; 
providing  service  to  and  security  for  the 
student  body;  investigating  vehicle  and 


personal  injury  accidents;  issuing 
citations  for  illegally  parked  cars; 
delivering  emergency  messages;  escort¬ 
ing  people;  unlocking  doors;  directing 
traffic  and  furnishing  first-aid. 

A  typical  day  for  a  CD  officer  starts 
at  6:30  a.m.  A  half-hour  later,  staff 
members  begin  alternating  between 
foot  and  vehicle  patrol.  This  routine  is 
frequently  interrupted  to  stop  a  traffic 
violator,  run  an  errand,  investigate  a 
suspicious  individual  in  the  parking  lot 
or  inside  one  of  the  campus  buildings  or 
escort  a  disabled  person  to  his  vehicle, 
take  a  report  of  a  crime  that  has 
occurred  or  an  accident  report. 

Although  CD  officers  have  the  same 
training  as  Glen  Ellyn  police,  their  base 
salary  is  far  lower  —  $15,200  compared 
to  $16,750.  However,  CD  cops  do  take 
home  a  little  more  money  than  their 
counterparts  at  other  community 
colleges. 


MARY  ANN  KRAL,  Glendale  Heights,  is  dispatcher  in  office  of  public 
safety.  Krai  puts  in  20  hours  weekly  at  job,  hopes  to  become  officer  here 
eventually. 
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Work  world 

Herb  Rinehart 


It  is  never  too  early  to  begin  making  plans  for 
your  summer  job  campaign.  Even  though  the 
majority  of  CD  students  work  either  part  time  or 
full  time  during  the  academic  year,  many  will 
either  want  to  change  jobs  completely  during  the 
summer  or  seek  higher  paying  positions  that 
provide  extended  hours. 

The  summer  1983  job  picture  will  very  likely  be 
similar  to  last  year.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  to  look 
early,  work  hard  and  make  absolutely  certain  that 
you  are  offered  the  job  and  that  you  formally 
accept  it.  Also,  stay  in  touch  with  the  employer  to 
reassure  him  that  you  are  eagerly  awaiting  your 
summer  job. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  in  and 
out-of-state  are  on  early  ending  semesters  and 
quarters.  Many  students  will  be  home  job  hunting 
as  early  as  the  first  week  in  May. 

The  second  factor  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  record 
number  of  high  school  students  anticipating 
summer  employment.  The  scramble  for  summer 
jobs  will  peak  by  mid-May. 

Some  suggestions  to  consider.  .  . 

•  Hold  on  to  your  current  job  until  you  are 
assured  of  a  position  that  guarantees  more  hours 
and  more  salary. 

•  Check  new  job  listings  in  and  outside  Career 


Planning  &  Placement,  K134,  several  times  a  week. 
All  new  listings  are  posted  immediately. 

•  Check  past  employer  listings  in  Career 
Planning  &  Placement.  .  .even  check  last  spring 
and  summer  listings  to  identify  seasonal 
employers. 

•  Find  out  what  day  local  newspapers  are 
published,  pick  up  a  copy  early  and  study  the 
help-wanted  section. 

•  Talk  to  friends  and  relatives  and  have  them 
keep  a  look-out  for  listings  of  potential  openings 
where  they  work. 

When  and  how  to  apply.  .  . 

In  a  tight  job  market,  remember  that  the 
employer  is  in  the  driver’s  seat.  He  will  get  a  high 
volume  of  applicants  for  the  job  or  jobs  he  offers. 
Good  grooming,  neat  appearance  and  proper  dress 
are  a  must.  Take  advantage  of  past  job  experiences 
by  carefully  listing  or  telling  the  employer  that  you 
have  the  skills  necessary  to  meet  the  job 
requirements.  Politely  ask  the  employer  on  what 
date  he  plans  to  make  his  hiring  decision. 
Remember,  you  must  sell  yourself  over  other 
equally  qualified  candidates.  Try  to  apply 
politeness  with  a  degree  of  aggressiveness  and  at 
the  same  time  don’t  dominate  the  interview.  Stress 
your  qualities  of  promptness,  reliablity,  dependa¬ 


bility  and  availability.  Before  your  interview,  make 
certain  that  you  know  if  you  are  to  apply  in  person 
or  call  for  an  employment  interview.  A  note 
following  the  interview  to  the  employer  thanking 
him  for  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  him  is  also 
helpful  in  many  instances.  Be  certain  the  employer 
knows  the  exact  date  that  you  will  be  available  to 
start,  if  hired. 

Keep  good  records.  .  . 

Along  with  the  above  suggestions,  it  is 
imperative  that  summer  job  seekers  keep  and 
maintain  accurate  records.  Try  not  to  count  on 
your  memory  when  it  comes  to  dates  and  time; 
remember  the  full  name  of  the  company  you  have 
contacted  or  interviewed  with  for  summer 
employment.  Keep  the  following  important 
information  on  3  x  5  file  cards. 

Job  title . 

Contact  person . 

Phone  number . 

Interview  date/time/location  . 

Interviewer’s  name . 

Company . 

Address . 

Notes: 


TIME 

Sports  Illustrated  . 

FDHTIisE  DISCOVER  |l  |3| 

START  A  CAREER  IN  SALES  AND  EARN 
GOOD  MONEY  WHILE  STILL  IN  COLLEGE 
WITH  TIME  TELEPHONE  MARKETING 

•  Train  now  for  a  career  in  sales 

•  TIME  Telephone  Marketing  will  PAY  YOU  while  in  training 

•  Guaranteed  $4  minlfnum  per  hr.  plus  incentives 

•  Schedule  working  hours  around  class  time 

10  am  to  2  pm;  2  to  6  pm  &  6  to  10  pm 

•  Benefit  package  with  paid  holi^ys,  vacation  and  medical 

•  Join  our  friendly  staff  NOW  at  our  Woodridge  office 

•  Call  now  and  select  a  schedule  to  fit  your  needs 

986-9676;  939-5057 

24  Hours  A  Day 

TIME  TELEPHONE  MARKETING 

One  Heritage  Plaza 
7501  Lemont  Road 
Woodridge,  IL  60517 

TIME 

INCORPORATED 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


The 

I  Alternative 
Spring  Break 
I  Vacation! 
From  ONLY 

'369 


Plus  $30  Bahamian  Tax 


It's  New!  The  Apple  lie 


It’s  Improved! 

It’s  Easier  to  Use! 
It’s  In  Stock  Now! 

FULL  SALES  AND 
SERVICE  SUPPORT 

CALL  US  BEFORE 
YOU  BUY! 


The  Apple  lie  is  an  impreasive  version  of  the  already  impressive 
Apple  II,  the  world's  most  popular  personal  computer.  Stop  In  for 
a  demonstration,  and  see  how  Its  many  new  features  and  improved 
keyboard  make  the  Apple  lie  even  easier  to  use  than  its  famous 

predecessor. 

/ 


[apple 


OAK  BROOK 

Computer  Centre 
Oak  Brook  Terrace 
22nd  Street  Next  to  Holiday  Inn 

941-9012 


Authorized  Dealer  Authorized  Service  Center 

Nat’l  Accounts  Support  Dealer 

CHICAGO 

Computer  Company 
222  W.  Adams 
Suite  245 

372-7360 


Include*- 


•Roundtrip  Airfare  on 
Boeing  707  Charter  to 
Freeport  or  Nassau. 

•7  nights  Deluxe  Hotel 
Accommodations. 

•Roundtrip  Transfers  from 
Airport  to  Hotel. 

•Baggage  Handling. 

•Taxes  &  Gratuities. 

•Complimentary 
Cocktail 
Party. 


SUNDAY  CHICAGO 
DEPARTURES  WEEKLY 

GO  FREE!  Organize  a 
group  of  25,  or  15  for  1/2 
FREE  TRIP!  CALL  NOW 

for  Reservations!  Space 
is  definitely  LIMITED! 

1st  come,  1st  Served! 
Reservations  after  Feb.  1 
on  a  Space  Available 
Basis  Only. 

CONTACT: 

Sun  8t  Ski  Adventures 
2256  North  dark  Street 
Chicago.  IL  60614 

312-871-1070 


ATTENTION 

DO  YOU  HAVE  )OB  SECURITY ? 

Teltex  is  a  multi  level  marketing  company  founded  with 
the  purpose  of  providing  produits  and  services  which 
will  promote  a  healthier,  more  rewarding  life  style  not 
only  through  the  use  of  these  products,  but  also  through 
sharing  these  with  others  This  is  the  basic  Teltex 
philosophy  people  serving  people  growing  together 

A  FEW  OF  THE  BENEFITS 

1.  National  advertising  is  done  lo  support  your 
distributorship. 

2.  Tellet  offers  unlimited  income  opportunity  fhaf 
pays  5  levels  commission  plus  bonuses. 

3.  No  bookkeeping  or  stocking  of  products  necessary. 

4.  Toll  free  home  office  number— 120  operators  for 
^assistance  — Monday  through  Friday. 

Our  methodology  to  make  distributors  Successful  has 
been  carefully  researched.  The  Teltex  philosophy  of 
unique,  high  quality  products  coupled  with  the  support 
services  provided  lo  distributors,  make  Teltex  a  moving 
force  in  the  market  today 

Call  (3 12)  960-4623  or  960-4631. 

Ask  for  Barbara. 
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A  quick  look  backward 


The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the 
granting  of  police  powers  to  CD's 
public  safety  officers  in  1973.  In  order 
for  the  security  personnel  to  gain  such 
authority,  they  would  have  to  attend  a 
police  training  institute. 

Also  debated  was  whether  the 
officers  would  be  allowed  to  carry 
firearms.  Rodney  Berg,  college  presi¬ 
dent,  told  the  Courier  that  arming  the 
security  force  would  require  board 
consent. 

JIM  BELUSHI  WAS  declared  the 
winner  following  a  recount  in  a  1974 
student  election  for  a  seat  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Out  of  412  votes  cast, 
Belushi  garnered  98,  his  nearest 
challenger,  88. 

Some  15,886  people  were  enrolled  at 
CD  in  1979.  Some  12,817  were 
registered  for  credit  classes  and  almost 
9,000  were  considered  part  timers. 

Business  courses  attracted  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  students.  Enrollees 
hailed  from  45  different  towns, 
including  Wheaton,  which  sent  more 
than  1,200  students  to  DuPage. 


The  present  parking  dilemma  at  CD’s 
“A”  campus  is  not  exactly  something 
that  sprung  up  overnight.  In  1977, 
approximately  5,000  students  were 
attending  classes  between  8  and  11:30 
a.m.,  while  the  number  of  parking 
spaces  available  totalled  around  3,500. 

The  problem  was  expected  to  escalate 
as  the  now-defunct  Kappa  and  Psi 
colleges  were  to  bring  their  operations 
over  from  the  west  campus  site. 

ACCORDING  TO  TED  Tilton,  vice 
president  of  academic  affairs,  65 
percent  of  the  scheduled  winter  quarter 
classes  were  held  in  Building  A.  After 
the  move  by  the  two  cluster  colleges,  a 
jump  to  90  percent  was  anticipated. 

Some  ideas  discussed  to  rectify  the 
parking  situation  included  providing 
more  afternoon  classes,  developing 
computerized  carpooling  and  introduc¬ 
ing  a  shuttle-bus  service  that  would  run 
between  Buildings  K  and  A.  Lack  of 
funding  shelved  the  latter  proposal. 

Theodore  Zuck,  director  of  campus 
services,  said  he  saw  “no  parking 
problem  per  se.” 


collegiate  crossword 


WDCB  90.9  m 

This  week's  highlights 

WDCB  PROGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS  £OR  THE  WEEK  OF  FEBRUARY  7-13 
MONDAY 


2:30  p.m. 
3:00  p.m. 

4  p.m. 

5  p.m. 

7  p.m. 

7:30  p.m. 
TUESDAY 
2:30  p.m. 

5  p.m. 

7  p.m. 

7:30  p.m. 
[WEDNESDAY 

6  a.m. 

THURSDAY 
2  p.m. 

2:30  p.m. 

4  p.m. 

5  p.m. 

7:15  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 

FRIDAY 

6  a.m. 

8  a.m. 

SATURDAY 

6  a.m. 

10  a.m. 

1 1 :45  a.m. 

SUNDAY 

6  a.m. 

9  a.m. 

6  p.m. 

10  p.m. 


Inquiring  Mind:  Toxic  Chemicals  -  Invitro  Studies 
Cinema  Soundtrack:  The  Scoring  of  “Holocaust” 

Firing  Line:  Guest  Richard  Pipes,  Is  Communism  Evolving? 

Classical  Confab 

National  Arts  Review:  Dr.  Richard  Gill,  Opera  Singer 
Jazz/Blues  Fusion 

Focus:  Focus  on  Mexico 
Classical  Confab 

Performing  Arts  Profile:  Ronald  Perry,  Solo  Dancer  for  the  American 
Ballet  Theatre 
Jazz/Blues  Fusion 

Dawn  Over  DuPage 

Latin  American  Review:  Columbian  Reaction  to  U.S.  Import  Duties. 
Mexico  Attempts  to  Limit  Use  of  English  Words  in  Mexico 
Asian  Communique:  Modernization  and  Its  Effects  Upon  Women’s 
Roles  in  Asia 

Focus  on  Women:  Issues  in  Women’s  Lives  -  Part  Three 

Clasical  Confab 

Student  Activities  Update 

Jazz/Blues  Fusion 


Dawn  Over  DuPage 
Jazz  ’n  Blues 


Dawn  Over  DuPage 
Children’s  Radio  Theatre 
Chapparal  Coaches’  Show 


Dawn  Over  DuPage 
Opera  Festival 

Art  of  the  Organ;  Leon  Berry  and  Theatre  Organ  Music 
Radio’s  Golden  Past;  Old-Time  Radio  News  Coverage,  Serials  and 
Prime-Time  Programs 


©Edward  Julius  Collegiate  CW79 


ACROSS 

1  Garland  for  the 
head 

7  Shoe  or  accent 
13  Serf  or  thrall 

15  Shower  activity 

16  Tige  (3  wds. ) 

18  Noshed 

19  Trained  down 

20  Rater  of  m.p.g. 

21  French  movie 

23  German  steel  center 

24  Gardener,  at  times 

25  Santa's  reindeer, 
e.g. 

27  Peter  and  Moses 

28  Justifications  for 
being  (2  wds. ) 

34  Guidonian  note 

35  Julie  Christie  film 

36  Neighbor  of  Mich. 

39  1895  automotive  in¬ 
vention  (2  wds. ) 

41  Computer  language 

44  Puccini  opera 

45  Not  an  imitation 
(abbr. ) 

46  Trite 

51  Goulash 

52  Actress  Mary  - 

53  Jipijapa  hats 


55  Opposite  of  WSW 

56  Champion  (3  wds. ) 

59  Copes  with 

60  Legendary 

61  Dealer  in  the  stock 
exchange 

62  Valuable  violins, 
for  short 

DOWN 

1  Tuna  variety 

2  Maritime 

3  In  -  (without 

being  present) 

4  American  record 
label 

5  " -  Tu,"  1932 

song 

6  Actress  Oberon 

7  Elizabeth  - , 

Irish  novelist 

8  Sally  or  Ayn 

9  Wife  of  Saturn 

10  Evangelical  society 

11  Sealed 

12  Actress  Samantha, 
and  family 

14  Baseball  stats 

15  Suffix  for  two  or 
three 

17  Hotel  sign  (abbr. ) 


22  Some  tech,  gradu¬ 
ates,  for  short 
24  Tint 

26  Subject 

27  U.S.  or  Lou 

29  Dora  Copperfield 
-  Spenlow 

30  Baker  and  Beale 
(abbr.) 

31  Expected 

32  Pipe  joint 

33  Gift  for  a  man 

36  Flowering  shrub 

37  In  high  dudgeon 

38  Ocean  plants 

39  Understand,  to  some 

40  General  offices: 
abbr. 

41  Believed 

42  Debt 

43  Yellowish  brown 

46  Hank  of  baseball 

47  Formicologist's 
specimens 

48  Close  to:  Scot. 

49  Vanderbilt  and 
Carter 

50  Endures 

53  Colorless 

54  Something  to  put 

57  Mr.  Byrnes 

58  Hockey  great 


TIVOLI  THEATRE T  YORK  THEATRE 


5021  Highland,  Downara  Qrova 

*rlft  m  l  ha  la'tofia*  tract  I  M  I  tact  mu  «  H«m| 

For  *how  information  968-0219 


150  N.  York  Rd„  Elmhunt 
For  Show  Information  834-0675 


$|50 


CURRENT  MOVIES  in  a 
CLEAN,  FRIENDLY  THEATER 


$]50l$J50 


$150 


► 

4  Mm  ► 

(Klvcntwc/  in  travel 

Florida  College 
Party  Weeks 

FT.  LAUDERDALE  $249 
DAYTONA  BEACH  $209 

COMPLETE  PACKAGE  INCLUDES: 

*7  nights  lodging  in  deluxe  HOLIDAY  INN  OCEANSIDE 
(Ft.  Lauderdale)  or  INTERNATIONAL  INN  (Daytona). 

♦Round  trip  transportation  via  deluxe  motor  coach. 

♦Exclusive  Discount  Booklet  for  big  savings  in 
nightclubs,  restaurants  and  local  shops. 

*Free  souvenir  sport  bag. 

■‘’Welcome  Party. 

*Compl imentary  beers  from  Adventures  In  Travel. 
♦Exclusive  Welcome  Guide  to  your  destination. 
♦Services  of  our  professional  tour  escorts. 

♦Full  program  of  parties  and  activities. 

♦All  tax  and  service  charges. 


r: 


Contact: 


BETSY  DUNKLAU 
P.0.  BOX  874 
WESTMONT  60559 
852-5755 


All  Seats 
All  Times 


All  Seats 
All  Times 
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Editorial 

Hall  noise  intolerable 

The  problem  of  noise  in  some  of  the  halls  and  entryways  of  CD  is  be¬ 
coming  intolerable  and  for  once  the  culprits  are  not  construction  work¬ 
ers. 

Many  students  with  free  time  on  their  hands  have  found  the  usual  tone 
of  voice  unacceptable.  Instead,  they  seem  to  be  practicing  for  the  home¬ 
coming  pep  rally. 

The  halls  of  CD  are  not  to  be  confused  with  a  gymnasium.  We  are  in  a 
place.of  learning,  although  this  may  be  hard  to  believe  once  one  hears  the 
constant  uproar  in  certain  areas  of  the  building. 

Students  are  paying  their  tuition  to  hear  what  a  hopefully  intelligent 
and  well-prepared  instructor  has  to  say,  not  what  some  disembodied 
voice  did  over  the  weekend.  Imagine  paying  a  complete  stranger  $75  a 
quarter  to  hear  what  happened  to  him/her  from  day  to  day.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  of  a  market  for  it. 

The  same  problem  occurred  most  of  last  quarter.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
term,  public  safety  officials  were  observed  telling  loiterers  they  could 
congregate  in  a  lounge  or  a  classroom,  but  not  in  the  halls. 

The  first  thought  we  might  have  had  was,  “We’re  being  kicked  around 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could  actually  hear  ourselves  think.  For  a 
few  days,  in  the  once  noisier  areas,  teachers  could  be  heard;  in-class  dis¬ 
cussions  did  not  have  to  be  conducted  with  a  megaphone.  It  was  quiet. 

Right  now,  an  officer  is  supposed  to  be  on  duty  from  9  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 
between  stairwells  two  and  three.  His  duties  are  to  keep  people  moving 
and  to  eliminate  noise,  according  to  Tom  Usry,  chief  of  public  safety. 

Usry  cited  limited  personnel  as  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  more  exten¬ 
sive  patrols  throughout  the  building. 

“You  don’t  expect  to  find  a  noise  problem  like  this  in  a  college,”  he  said. 

“In  a  high  school,  yes,  but  not  at  DuPage,”  he  added. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  hallways  patrolled  in  the  first  place?  Sure¬ 
ly,  as  college  students  we  are  able  to  conduct  ourselves  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  require  constant  supervision. 

Remember,  we  have  two  ears  and  only  one  tongue  in  order  that  we  may 
hear  more  and  speak  less. 


Letter 

Heat  setup  ' not  working ' 


To  the  Editor: 

I  find  two  recent  news  stories  —  one 
in  the  Jan.  24  Courier,  and  another 
version  of  the  same  story  in  the  Jan.  21 
Green  Sheet  —  ironic.  The  word  is  that 
some  organization  has  given  CD 
personnel  an  award  for  spending  nearly 
$500,000  redoing  the  heating  and 
ventilating  system  in  Building  A  —  a 
system  which  is  not  working! 

Despite  complaints,  sarcastic  memos 
and  screams  of  anguish,  offices  on  the 
south  corridor,  first  level,  are  cold  with 
little  or  no  air  circulation.  For  instance, 
my  office  (1070C)  has.  not  been  warmer 
than  68  degrees  since  before  Christmas. 

I  was  told  that  the  system  was  being 
"balanced,”  whatever  that  means,  and 
the  Courier  reported  that  “balancing” 
was  complete  Jan.  11;  if  true,  where  is 
all  the  heat?  Where  is  all  the  air? 

This  morning,  one  instructor  noticed 
fumes  and  odors  from  hydrochloric  acid 
very  strong  in  the  corridor  outside  our 
offices,  and  I  guess  one  might  get 
paranoid:  if  the  cold  doesn’t  get  us,  the 
acid  fumes  will. 

In  two  memos,  I  have  suggested  that 
the  lower  level  of  Building  A  be  turned 
into  a  storage  area  for  surplus  dairy 
products  or  that  barrels  be  imported 
from  the  construction  site  so  that  we 
could  build  fires  to  keep  hands  warm. 
Neither  suggestion  was  considered 
seriously. 


If  the  new  system  in  Building  A  does 
not  work  and  receives  an  award,  one 
might  solicit  several  other  awards  from 
appropriate  organizations: 

•  The  Jane  Byrne  ‘Excessive’  Con¬ 
sultants  Award  to  whoever  paid 
someone  outside  the  college  about 
$4,000  to  design  a  parking  lot  for 
compact  cars  when  several  faculty 
members  have  the  expertise  required 
for  that  job. 

•  The  James  Watt  Empty  Space 
That  Must  Be  Filled  Award  to  the 
planners  of  the  three  new  buildings  on 
campus  for  their  efforts  in  providing  no 
new  classroom  space  in  either  .building. 

•  The  Ronald  Reagan  I’ll  Think 
About  That  Tomorrow  Award  to  the 
college’s  health  insurance  payer  for  long 
delays  in  paying  insurance  claims. 

I  could  go  on,  but  space  is  at  a 
premium.  Note  the  amount  of  liquid 
paper  used  in  correcting  this  letter:  it  is 
difficult  to  type  in  an  office  where  the 
temperature  is  only  64  degress. 

Bill  Doster  (English) 


Department  of  corrections 

In  the  Jan.  31  Courier,  a  headline 
incorrectly  stated  that  the  Student 
Government  free  legal  service  was  to 
begin  March  4.  The  actual  starting  date 
was  Feb.  4.  The  Courier  regrets  the 
error. 


Opinions  expressed  in  the  Courier  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the  staff  of  the 
College  of  DuPage. 

The  Courier  is  a  member  of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Association,  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Collegiate  Press  and  the  Illinois  Community  College  Journalism  Assocation. 


— Off  the  cuff.  .  . — 

Praise  is  in  order  for  head  coach  Don  Klaas  and  his  CD  Chapparal  basketball 
team  for  their  incredible  achievement  of  13  consecutive  wins  en  route  to 
amassing  a  monumental  18-3  overall  mark  in  NJCAA  competition  so  far  this 
season. 

Despite  the  tough  loss  suffered  at  the  hands  of  arch-rival  Triton  College  which 
broke  the  Chaps’  win  streak  Jan.  24,  the  cagers  of  DuPage  have  earned  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  both  friend  and  foe  alike  while  establishing  their 
premier  standing  among  the  region’s  community  colleges. 

Our  caps  are  doffed  to  Klaas  and  his  hoopers.  For  the  cheers  they  have 
brought  to  our  fans,  for  the  pride  they  have  earned  for  our  students,  for  the 
esteem  they  have  brought  to  our  institution,  we  say,  ‘Thank-you!’ 

We  wish  you  all  the  best  of  success  in  your  play  for  the  rest  of  the  season, 
and  hope  you  continue  to  excel.  But  more  importantly,  we  hope  that  when  you 
walk  on  the  court  to  do  battle  with  your  foes,  you  have  a  good  old  fun  time 
regardless  of  the  outcome! 

‘Hooray’  for  trustee  James  C.  Schindler  and  his  efforts  to  examine  critically 
the  Wight  and  Co.,  Inc.,  plans  for  the  proposed  Fine  Arts  Center.  Schindler 
correctly  pointed  out  to  his  fellow  trustees  that  before  they  make  any  decision 
to  build  a  new  structure,  they  had  better  figure  out  what  they  are  going  to  do  to 
improve  the  landscape  around  the  complex. 

It  is  none  too  soon  for  such  a  common-sense  approach  to  CD  building.  A 
quick  walk  around  this  school  reveals  one  of  the  most  aesthetically 
disappointing  campuses  in  the  entire  area.  There  is  neither  reason  nor  excuse 
for  such  a  condition  to  exist. 

We  hope  that  as  soon  as  is  possible,  a  master  landscaping  plan  be 
implemented  so  as- to  make  this  college  a  fit  institution  for  the  more  beautiful 
community  in  which  it  resides.  And  while  we  are  not  architects,  there  are  a  few 
suggestions  for  improvement  we  would  like  to  make. 

First,  plant  trees,  and  lots  of  them!  Build  sidewalks  that  are  designed  to  go 
with  the  flow  of  foot  traffic.  Smooth  out  the  clumpy  ground  around  Building  A, 
and  plant  healthy-looking  grass.  And  put  up  a  nice  flagpole  near  Building  A. 

There  are  many  more  things  which  could  be  done,  but  at  least  these  would 
help  the  situation.  And  the  intangible  staff  and  student  morale  benefits  such 
improvements  would  bring  would  more  than  outweigh  any  expense  they  would 
require. 

So  let's  do  it! 


Education  makes  a  people  easy  to  lead,  but  difficult  to 
drive;  easy  to  govern,  but  impossible  to  enslave. 

Lord  Brougham 


The  Courier  is  published  weekly  on  Mondays 

during  the  academic  year  except  during  exam¬ 
ination  and  vacation  periods  by  the  students 
of  the  College  of  DuPage. 

Editorial  offices  are  in  the  white  barn  im¬ 
mediately  east  of  Building  J.  Telephone  858- 
2800,  exts.  2531, 2379  or  2113. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Deadline  for  display  ads  is  10  days  prior 
to  publicaton;  5  p.m.  the  preceeding  Wednes¬ 
day  for  classified  ads. 

News  items  should  be  submitted  10  days 
prior  to  publication. 

The  college  is  located  at  22nd  Street  and 
Lambert  Hoad,  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill.,  60137. 
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Ramblings 

by  Buck 


We  all  want  to  get  the  best  possible 
grades  with  the  least  amount  of  work, 
so  I  concentrated  on  finding  the  tricks 
that  some  good  students  use,  and  found 
that  you  don’t  have  to  have  the  IQ  of  a 
Mensa  candidate  to  get  A’s.  Just  apply 
these  few  steps  to  your  study  program 
where  you  think  they’re  reasonable. 
Step  one:  The  first  day  — 

DON’T  BE  LATE!  This  is  the  prof’s 
first  impression  of  you  and  you  need  to 
be  in  top  form  for  that  moment.  From 
the  first  day  on,  your  face  will  be 
associated  with  a  negative  image  if  you 
interrupt  his  lecture  by  strolling  in  five 
minutes  after  starting  time. 

Your  seat  is  also  very  important. 
Find  out  where  your  prof  lectures  from. 
If  he  sits,  you  have  no  choice  but  to 
station  yourself  in  the  first  row,  right  in 
front  of  his  desk,  providing  constant 
eye  contact.  With  this  comes  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  you  get  called  on  more  often. 
If  he  stands,  however,  he  may  look 


beyond  the  front  line  and  talk  to  the 
students  in  the  second  and  third  rows. 
Oddly  enough,  this  occurs  more  often  in 
large  rooms,  where  he  is  somewhat 
distant  from  the  class. 

I  would  advise  against  cheating 
because  the  best  students  sit  in  the 
worst  places  to  try  to  copy  and  answer 
without  being  discovered.  They’re  there 
because  they  want  to  be  in  full  view  of 
the  prof  at  all  times.  The  ideal  seats  to 
cheat  from  are  the  back  center  and 
extreme  sides. 

Make  sure  you  have  access  to  at  least 
two  adjacent  papers  I  repeat,  these 
papers  will  probably  not  be  worth 
copying. 

Step  two:  In  class  — 

Take  notes  when  your  prof  hits  an 
important  point.  However,  don’t  copy 
every  word  he  says  for  the  entire  hour, 
or  you’ll  be  overwhelmed  with  informa¬ 
tion  when  studying  for  finals.  Look  at 
him  when  he  lectures  and  if  he  glances 


at  you,  nod  if  you  understand.  This  lets 
him  know  you’re  still  alive  and  listening 
to  what  he  has  to  say.  If  you  don’t 
follow  his  reasoning,  frown  and  shake 
your  head  or  ask  for  a  more  detailed 
explanation. 

When  you  ask  a  question  in  class,  be 
sure  you  know  your  prof’s  name  and  use 
it.  This  tells  him  you  are  aware  that  a 
person  is  up  there,  and  you  realize  his 
individuality.  One  other  thing  that 
about  one  student  in  50  has  is  a  special 
look,  the  kind  very  difficult  to  describe. 
You  exchange  quick  glances  and  for  a 
second  you  both  know  that  the  rest  of 
those  clowns  don’t  know  what’s  going 
on.  It’s  just  you  and  him. 

Step  three:  Tests  — 

Listen  closely  to  how  he  tells  you  to 
review  for  the  exam.  If  he  mentions 
something  clearly,  but  in  an  offhand 
way,  it  will  probably  appear  on  the  test. 
Remember  that  most  exams  are  from 
chapters  in  the  book  and  not  just 
lectures,  so  be  sure  to  review  from  your 
book  as  well  as  class  notes. 

On  essay  tests,  don’t  try  to  pad  your 
response  with  fluff.  The  prof  will  have 
a  hundred  other  essays  to  read  and  if 
you  get  to  the  point  and  answer  the 
question  quickly,  both  of  you  will 
benefit.  If  you  come  to  a  multiple-choice, 
question  that  you  don’t  have  the 
answer  to,  skip  it  and  go  on.  You  might 


find  the  answer  in  a  later  question.  If 
not,  and  all  choices  look  equally 
possible,  throw  out  “all  of  the  above” 
or  “none  of  the  above,"  options  which 
good  instructors  usually  dislike.  If 
several  answers  are  similar,  discard  the 
others  and  take  your  first  intuitive 
response  for  those  that  remain. 

Step  four:  Out  of  class  — 

If  you  don’t  understand  some  aspect 
of  the  class,  go  to  the  prof's  office  and 
ask  him  to  help  you  out.  If  you  think  he 
is  doing  a  good  job,  then  tell  him.  Don't 
overdo  the  praise,  though,  because 
brown-nosing,  is  bad.  If  he  has  made  a 
big  impression  on  you,  ask  him  how 
you  could  incorporate  his  subject  into 
your  life,  and  he  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  reassurance 
that  he  is  making  a  positive  impact  on 
some  of  his  students.  Don’t  say,  “Oh, 
prof!  I  just  LOVE  your  class,  and  I'm 
so  impressed  with  you  that  I  want  to 
become  a  (insert  subject)  prof  just  like 
you!”  That’s  also  brown-nosing  and 
he’ll  know  you’re  not  sincere. 

Also,  the  trips  to  his  office  should  not 
be  so  frequent  that  you  wear  out  your 
welcome.  Three  times  a  quarter  is 
appropriate. 

Combine  a  little  hard  work  with  these 
steps  and  you’ll  find  yourself  with  a 
nicer  report  card  to  stick  in  the  back 
pocket  of  your  Calvin’s. 


Speak  and  be  seen 

CD  students  active.  .  .  back  when 


Were  you  involved  in  any  high 
school  activities? 

Mary  Landers,  Darien:  “Oh 
yes- 1  was  a  pom  pon  girl  for 
two  years  and  vice  president  of 
my  class  for  a  year.  I  was  also 
a  member  of  our  spirit  club.” 

Jane  Sykes,  Elmhurst:  “I 
was  in  Pep  Club  and  foren¬ 
sics.” 

Jim  DeMaster,  Wheaton: 
“Baseball  and  basketball, 
yearbook  business  staff,  and 
the  band.” 

Lisa  Goduco,  Glendale 
Heights:  “I  was  in  Spanish 
Club,  girls’  athletic  association 
-that  was  during  my  freshman 
and  sophomore  years;  in  my 
junior  and  senior  years,  I 
didn’t  have  time.” 

Darryl  Herr,  Elmhurst: 
“Freshman  year  I  went  out  for 
football.” 

Ed  Kunz,  Addison:  “Yes,  I 
worked  for  the  creative  arts 
magazine  and  I  went  to  dance 
school.  I  also  did  stuff  for 
student  government.” 

Xavier  Cobo,  Itasca:  “Yes  - 
golf,  tennis,  ski  club  at  Lake 
Park  High  School,  Roselle/ 
Medinah.  With  the  ski  club  we 
went  to  Colorado.  Also  went  to 
prom,  not  involved  here 
though,  no  time.  I  don't  think 
I’m  really  missing  out  on 
anything.” 

Rich  Eberle,  Elmhurst: 
“Yes  — football,  basketball, 


track,  intramurals,  prom, 
Homecoming.  I’m  not  involved 
here.  I  don’t  really  know 
what's  going  on.  I  would  like 
to  get  into  intramurals.  I  hope 
to  go  out  for  golf  in  the  fall.” 


Wendie  Amerena 


Wendie  Amerena,  Addison : 
“No,  I  wasn’t  involved  in  any 
type  of  social  organization 
because  most  were  for  rah’s 
but  I  did  socialize  at  parties.” 

Ed  Jakopchek,  West  Chica¬ 
go:  “Yes,  I  was  but  I  don’t 
belong  to  any  at  CD  because  I 
don’t  know  much  about  them, 
but  I  think  they  are  doing  a 
better  job  and  making  the 
clubs  visible.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  athletic  build¬ 
ing.” 

Yi  Yang,  Winfield:  “I  didn't 
belong  to  any  clubs  in  high 
school,  but  I  would  like  to 
now.” 

Nick  Poulos,  Darien:  “I  was 
on  the  freshman  football  and 
baseball  teams.” 


Rick  Perez,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“The  only  thing  I  was  in  was 
the  high  school  choir  for  four 
years.” 

Ken  Ross,  Naperville: 
“Yeah,  I  was  the  punter  on  the 
football  team;  I  kicked  the  belli 
into  the  stands  a  lot.” 

Bob  Misnick,  Wheaton:  “I 
was  in  student  government  for 
a  while.” 

Maria  Villaverde,  Wheaton: 
“Yes,  concert  band,  yearbook 
staff.” 

Bob  Ward,  Itasca:  “Yes, 
baseball,  basketball,  golf,  stu¬ 
dent  council,  class  council  and 
the  band.” 

Trish  Rynearsen,  Wheaton: 
“Yes,  mostly  the  yearbook, 
but  also  a  few  dance  commit¬ 
tees.” 


Jim  Pilcher 


Jim  Pilcher,  Wheaton:  “Yes. 
I  played  baseball  and  football 
and  illuminated  a  school 
dance.” 

Mark  Blanch  flower,  Naper¬ 
ville:  “Hockey  -  four  years.” 


Teri  Ubaldo,  Elmhurst: 
“Yes,  I  was  in  Spanish  club 
and  martial  arts.” 

Kevin  Yattoni,  Lombard: 
“Not  really,  no.  I  worked  after 
school.” 


Ann  Dreyer 

Ann  Dreyer,  Downers 
Grove:  “I  was  on  the  radio 
station  and  wrote  for  a  literary 
magazine  in  high  school  — I 
had  too  many  classes  to  be  in 
anything.” 

Ray  Schoder,  Wheaton: 
“No,  because  I  didn’t  have  any 
time  ior  activities.” 

Sally  Zozokos,  Bensenville: 
"Basketball  and  track  —  three 
years  each.” 

Cherl  Bormann,  Glendale 
Heights:  “I  was  in  the 
Equistrion  Club  at  Glenbard 
North.” 

Dave  Reitsma,  Elmhurst:  “I 
played  forward  on  my  high 
school’s  intramural  basketball 
team.” 


John  Carter,  Wheaton:  “I 
was  in  athletics,  both  soccer 
and  baseball.  I’m  not  in 
anything  now  because  I  have 
no  time.” 

Beth  Loomis,  Naperville: 
“Yes.  Swimming,  that's  it.” 

Nick  Lenert,  Naperville: 
“Yes,  I  played  basketball,  ran 
track  and  cross-country.” 

Rich  Craven,  Downers 
Grove:  “No,  I  was  not 
involved  in  any  school  activi¬ 
ties  because  I  worked.” 

Marlene  Gernaey,  Downers 
Grove:  “Yes,  I  was  involved  in 
the  Spanish  Club  at  Downers 
Grove  North.” 

Kim  Schaper,  Winfield: 
“Cheerleading  pompons  — 
that's  all  I  was  involved  in.” 

The  Courier  welcomes  all  letters 
to  the  editor  Reactions  from  stu¬ 
dents,  staff  and  community  can  be 
valuable  as  a  megaphone  of  stu¬ 
dent  interests,  providing  new 
ideas  and  keeping  staff  members 
on  their  toes. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  typed, 
double-spaced  They  may  be  drop¬ 
ped  off  or  sent  to  the  Courier  Barn , 
the  white  structure  on  the  hill  im¬ 
mediately  east  of  Building  J,  10 
days  prior  to  publication. 

Letters  will  be  edited  only  for 
style  and  grammar,  and  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  fit  space  limitations 

All  letters  must  be  signed,  al¬ 
though  the  writer  may  request  to 
have  his  name  withheld.  A  home 
address  and  telephone  number 
should  be  included  for  verification 
purposes. 


'1 PRAIRIE  LIGj 


REVIEW 


The  Humanities  Society  Publication,  sponsored  by  CD  students  and 
including  creative  works  of  the  community  as  well  as  those  of  the  student 
body  and  faculty,  is  now  accepting  submissions. 


Send  to:  Prairie  Light  Review, 
c/o  Courier  Barn 

or  Humanities  Office,  Room  3098 
or  call  Kim  Kyp,  Editor,  ext.  2113 
Allan  B.  Carter,  ext.  2124 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  February  14 
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Pastels,  litho 

By  MOIRA  LEEN 

Brightly  colored  pastels  and  the  use  of 
lithography  mark  the  drawings  of  artist  Dorthea 
A.  Bilder,  whose  works  are  on  display  at  CD 
through  Feb.  17. 

Bilder’s  ideas  come  from  her  views  of  the 
landscape  around  her. 

"THESE  ARE  NOT  traditional  views,”  she  said. 
“They  are  my  idea  of  how  the  earth  would  look  if  it 
were  reborn. 

“Picture  a  scene  in  a  fog,”  she  continued,  “and 
you  get  my  perception  of  things.” 

She  also  uses  personal  experiences,  dreams  and 
conversations  as  a  basis  for  her  work. 

THE  USE  OF  calligraphic  symbols  is  employed 
by  Bilder  to  give  feeling  to  her  art.  She  uses 
characters  from  ancient  Greek  and  Chinese 


mark  Bader's 

civilizations  to  create  a  mood  and  give  energy  to 
her  craft. 

The  works  in  this  exhibit  are  predominantly 
pastels  but  some  are  made  more  eye-catching  by 
the  use  of  lithography. 

Lithography  is  printing  from  a  flat  stone  which 
in  this  case  is  limestone.  Bilder  starts  a  drawing 
with  lithography  and  builds  on  to  the  piece  with 
the  pastels.  The  printing  comes  out  black  and  her 
use  of  color  offers  a  striking  contrast. 

"I  was  working  exclusively  in  silk  screening  for 
about  12  years,”  she  noted,  “and  I  needed  to  try 
something  different,  so  I  got  into  pastels.” 

Art  seems  to  run  in  the  Bilder  family.  She  has  an 

PASTELS  ARE  NOT  the  only  medium  Bilder 
uses,  although  she  is  focusing  on  them  at  this  time. 

She  has  done  work  with  oil  paints  and  silk 
screening. 


drawings 

artist  father  who  was  graduated  from  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  in  1927  and  continues  his  craft 
today.  Her  sister  is  a  portrait  painter. 

BILDER  IS  CURRENTLY  a  professor  of  art  at 
Northern  Illinois  University,  teaching  life  drawing 
and  serigraphy.  Serigraphy  is  a  silk  screening 
process  performed  by  an  artist  in  producing  an 
original  print  from  his  own  design  with  color 
stencils  of  his  own  execution. 

She  has  been  exhibiting  her  work  for  12  to  15 
years  and  has  a  show  at  NIU  in  March  featuring 
her  oil  paintings. 

All  art  exhibits  are  in  the  Gallery,  M137, 
Monday  through  Thursday,  noon  to  3  p.m., 
Sunday,  1  to  4  p.m.  and  in  conjunction  with 
performing  arts  events. 


Young’s  music 
changes  with 


By  MARILYN  MORGAN 

I  was  afraid  to  listen  to  the  new  Neil 
Young  album. 

Having  grown  up  with  the  com¬ 
fortable  off-key  twang  of  his  voice 
that  often  resembled  a  cat  in  heat,  I 
had  learned  to  love  his  dark  and  often 
depressing  ballads  as  well  as  his  bright 
and  energetic  rockers. 

THE  FIRST  WORD  I  had  heard 
about  the  new  release  was  that  it  was 
“different.”  Young  was  getting  into 
computers  and  using  synthesizers. 
When  the  album  first  came  out  my 
friends  (some  being  Neil  Young 


changing  times 


fanatics)  were  critical. 

“I  hate  it.” 

“Forgive  him;  he  knows  now  what  he 
does.” 

Although  intimidated,  I  put  the 
record  on  the  turntable  and  gave  it  a 
listen.  I  loved  it. 


YOUNG  HAS  PROBABLY  taken 
the  biggest  chance  of  his  career.  He  has 
a  large  following  that  dotes  on  his 
semi-country  and  heavy  rocking  sound, 
as  well  as  his  gentler  ballads. 

This  record  is  pure  electronic  music 
of  the  ’80s,  liberally  spiced  with  the 
synthesized  sound  and  reminds  one 
more  of  the  Cars  or  Devo  than  Neil 
Young.  Here  is  an  album  that  could 
easily  make  his  old  fans  run  for  cover, 
BUT  THE  LYRICS  are  still 
uniquely  Youngesque.  He  sings  of  the 
world  around  us,  one  where  man  has 
been  transformed  by  the  computer  age. 
He  notes  the  effect  machines  have  had 
on  us  and  the  way  we  now  think.  He 
still  sings  of  alienation,  but  a  kind 
different  than  anything  we  have  ever 

experienced. 

While  we  gain  quite  a  bit  from  this 
album,  we  also  lose.  His  new  recording 


nizable,  sounding  more  like  a  robot 
than  a  human  being,  stifling  the  intense 
emotional  quality  he  used  to  bring  to  his 
music. 

We  lose  the  wishful  longing  of 
“Heart  of  Gold,”  the  wistful  sorrow  of 
“Needle  and  the  Damage  Done,”  the 
fury  and  anguish  of  “Shots”  and  the 
terrified  pain  of  “Thrasher.” 

COULD  HE  BE  trying  to  tell  us 
something?  Lyrics  about  computers 
and  what  they  have  done  to  men,  sung 
in  a  voice  that  no  longer  resembles  his 
own.  A  voice  that  is  unrecognizable  and 
has  lost  all  the  feeling  it  used  to  carry. 

In  “Trans,”  Neil  Young  combines  the 
music  to  support  his  lyrics.  He  is,  as 
always,  offering  his  commentary  on 
what  he  sees  around  him.  He  has  met 
the  challenge  of  changing  times  and 
changing  music. 


DANCE 

WITH 


FEBRUARY  17  THURSDAY 
K  BUILDING  CAMPUS  CENTER  8:00  p.m. 

DOOR  OPEN  AT  7:00  p.m. 

$2.00  AT  THE  DOOR 

" Always  an  exciting  time.  Adrenalin  attacks  the  stage. _ 


Feature-news 
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'Sophie's  Choice' 
battle  of  emotions 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

After  a  month-long  exclusive  engage¬ 
ment  at  the  Carnegie  Theater  in 
Chicago’s  Loop,  “Sophie’s  Choice” 
began  playing  in  suburban  neighbor¬ 
hood  showplaces  over  two  weeks  ago. 

Some  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
this  film,  particularly  about  its  lack  of 
faithfulness  to  the  book  it’s  based  on.  It 
is  unfair  to  judge  a  movie  on  how  it 
matches  up  against  its  original  story  in 
book  form  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  copy  every 
single  detail  in  a  film.  If  this  was  so, 
the  book  “Ragtime”  by  E.L.  Doctorow 
probably  would  have  lasted  eight  hours 
on  the  screen.  Therefore,  it  is  important 
to  critique  a  film  as  a  separate  entity, 
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rather  than  an  offshoot  from  another 
work. 

As  for  “Sophie’s  Choice,”  it  is 
exquisit  ly  photographed  and  cast  to 
perfection.  Meryl  Streep  turns  in  a 
masterful  performance  as  the  title 
character,  a  Polish  woman  living  in 
Brooklyn  during  the  late  1940's.  She  is 
a  survivor  of  Hitler’s  death  camp  in 
Auschwitz,  being  thrown  in  there  while 
trying  to  smuggle  a  seven-pound  ham 
for  ner  sickly  mother. 

WHILE  INCARCERATED,  she 
loses  both  her  pre-schoolaged  children, 
a  girl  to  the  ovens  and  a  boy  to  a  killer 
disease  within  the  prision.  In  Ausch- 
witx,  she  is  a  scretary  for  the 
commandant  of  the  camp  but  is  caught 
trying  to  steal  a  radio  for  the 
underground  resitance  movement.  After 
the  concentration  camp  is  liberated  by 
the  Russians,  Sophie  later  immigrates 
to  America  where  she  will  try  to  put  her 
past  behind  her. 

In  Brooklyn,  she  takes  a  literature 
and  poetry  class  to  help  better 


understand  the  English  language. 
Sophie  is  still  frail  and  tattered  from 
her  nightmarish  experience  back  in 
Europe.  To  do  some  research  for  the 
class,  she  enters  a  dark,  solemn  New 
York  Public  Library.  There,  she  faints 
and  falls  into  the  arms  of  a  stranger 
named  Nathan. 

Kevin  Kline  portrays  Nathan,  the 
man  who  rescues  Sophie  from  malnutri¬ 
tion  and  nurses  her  back  to  health. 
Nathan  is  a  zany,  but  brilliant  fellow 
who  tells  Sophie  that  he  it  a  biologist 
working  on  a  project  that  may  make 
medical  history.  Later,  he  falls  in  love 
with  the  beautiful,  Polish  blond  in  a 
desparately  passionate  way,  so  much 
sop  that  his  behavior  is  bizarre, 
particularly  when  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  and  drugs. 

THE  THIRD  PRIMARY  character 
in  this  film  is  a  21 -year  old  writer  from 
the  South  named  Stingo  (Peter 
MacNicol).  He  acts  as  our  guide  for  the 
story  and  tells  of  his  remembrances  of 
these  two  exremely  complex  indivi¬ 
duals. 

He  listens  in  wild-eyed  amazement  as 
Sophie  confesses  to  him  about  her 
brutal  past  and  why  she  has  kept 
Nathan  in  the  dark  about  it  for  so  long. 
And  to  Stingo,  Nathan  is  a  sensitive 
human  being  with  a  far-reaching 


intellect  and  umlimited  capabilities. 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  MENTIONED, 
the  movie  is  marvelously  filmed  and 
captures  the  colorful  images  of  New 
York’s  Coney  Island,  the  beaches  and 
the  “pink  palace”  where  Sophie, 
Nathan  and  Stingo  live.  Also,  in 
contrast,  it  shows  the  gray,  drabness  of 
the  German  deathcamps  where  Sophie 
was  confined. 

For  the  almost  two-and  a  half  hours 
that  it  takes  “Sophie’s  Choice”  to 
unfold,  it  continuously  pulls  and  tugs 
at  your  emotions  and  makes  you  care 
for  the  characters  on  screen.  Streep’s 
interpretation  of  a  Polish  immigrant  is 
thoroughly  enjoyable  and  is  convincing 
with  her  speaking  dialect.  With 
“Sophie’s  Choice,”  she  added  to  her 
string  of  critically  successful  films. 

Scholarships  offered 

Fifty-two  scholarships  worth  a 
maximum  of  $500  each  are  being 
offered  to  Illinois  students  by  the 
Illinois  Sheriffs’  Association.  The 
deadline  for  applying  is  March  1. 

In  addition,  a  $200  award  is  being 
made  available  to  a  single  female  parent 
by  the  Wheaton  Junior  Women’s  Club. 

Additional  information  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office, 
K142. 


Pedigree  Shelty,  female,  4  months  old.  Had 
all  shots.  Champion  parents  Papers  avail¬ 
able.  Good  home  only  $150.  858-2800,  ext. 
2286. 


Room  for  rent.  Glen  Ellyn.  627-1927. 


Child-Care  Sitter  —  one  morning  a  month 
fora  mothers'  group  in  Glen  Ellyn  Excellent 
pay.  Info  —  Mrs.  Frank  279-7038. 


If  you  need  tutoring  in  conversational  Ger¬ 
man  or  Portuegese  for  business  or  travel 
call  469-9578.  Close  to  CD 


Will  do  typing  in  my  home.  Equipped  with 
new  IBM  Typewriter.  Call  293-1265. 


Professional  secretary  will  type  term 
papers,  resumes,  letters,  etc.  Located  next 
to  CD  for  convenience,  IBM  Selectric  II  Cor¬ 
recting  Typewriter,  fast,  reasonable  service. 
Call  Sally  at  629-7272  ext.  27,  days,  665-4475 
after  4:30and  weekends. 


Typing  service  located  in  Wheaton  Fast, 
accurate,  reasonable  service  IBM  Selectric 
II  typewriter.  Contact  Jackie,  462-0031. 


For  sale  —  Male  black  Labrador;  profession¬ 
ally  trained,  housebroken,  AKC  registered. 
Reasonable.  369-3698. 


Glen  Ellyn  —  Glenbard  West  area  —  light 
housekeeping  6  hrs.  weekly.  Call  790-2360 
—  W.  469-3747—  H. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
•SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OFFER 
Portraits  —  Portfolios  —  Promotional 

Ocmplete  package  for  as  little  as  $30 
with  at  least  35  proofs. 

980-1316 

after  5  weekdays,  "Offer  expires 

anytime  weekends.  February  20,  1983. 


A  HAL  AM  Film 

THE  ROLLING  STONES  “LET'S  SPEND  THE  NIGHT  TOGETHER" 
soiling  MICK  JAGGER  KEITH  RICHARDS  CHARLIE  WATTS  RON  WOOD  BILL  WYMAN 

Ciealive  Associate  PABLO  FERRO  Onectots  ol  Phoiogiaphy  CALEB  DESCHANEL  and  GERALD  FEIL 
Meed  by  RONALD  LSCHWARY  n.<c^  HAL  ASHBY  K  FT 


O  t*e;tMe*ss*i»ic»u*«;  Q  Q  [DOLBY  STEREO] 


PARENTAL  GUIOANCE  SUGGESTED 


STARTS  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  11  AT  A  THEATRE  NEAR  YOU. 
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Icemen  net 

dual  6-4  wins 


By  MIKE  JOHNSON 


As  the  Super  Bowl  was  starting,  the 
Chaparrals  were  finishing  a  triumphant 
two-game  weekend.  Lake  Forest  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  JV  both 
fell  to  CD’s  icemen  by  identical  6-4 
scores. 

Saturday,  “We  were  a  little  slug¬ 
gish,”  explained  Coach  Ed  Planert. 
“We  just  beat  the  national  champs.” 

Traveling  to  Lake  Forest  Saturday, 
the  Foresters  were  the  first  on  the 
board,  but  at  13:28  Kevin  Johjison  tied 
it  up  at  1-1. 

WITH  ASSISTS  FROM  Scott  Metz 
and  Mike  Fontana,  Steve  Mologuses 
gave  CD  a  one-point  advantage  midway 
through  the  period. 

Lake  Forest  tied  it  again  with  the 
last  goal  of  the  period. 

The  Foresters  began  second  period  s 
scoring  five  minutes  into  the  action,  but 
Mologuses,  Metz  and  Fontana  teamed 
up  again  half  a  minute  later  for  the 
third  and  last  tie  of  the  game. 

With  four  seconds  remaining  in  the 
second  period,  Tim  Clark,  with  help 
from  Mike  Mersch,  gave  CD  the  lead 
for  keeps. 

CLARKE  WAS  STILL  at  the  start 
of  the  third  period,  and  with  assists 
from  Frank  Giampietro  and  Mike 
Vasilevich,  he  made  it  5-3. 

Catching  Lake  Forest  asleep,  Dale 
Discher’s  slap  shot  deflected  off  the 
post  and  extended  CD’s  lead  to  three. 

With  less  than  a  minute  and  a  half 
left,  Lake  Forest  scored  a  moot  goal  too 
late  to  thwart  a  Chaparral  victory. 

On  Superbowl  Sunday,  the  Chaps 
hosted  the  University  of  Wisconsin  JV 
squad  at  the  Downers  Grove  Ice  Arena. 

WISCONSIN  CAME  OUT  checking 
hard  in  the  early  going,  but  with  19 
shots  on  goal,  the  team  went  away 
empty-handed. 

Midway  through  the  first  period,  CD 
erupted  for  three  goals  not  four 
minutes  apart. 

Taking  a  pass  in  front  of  the  net, 
Fontana  was  the  first  to  score  at  11:00. 

At  8:36  Metz  took  the  puck  away 
from  a  deep  defender  and  skated  in  for 
the  score. 

Discher  fired  a  slap  shot  past  the 
goalee  from  the  blue  line  at  7:16 
making  the  score  3-0. 

SECOND-PERIOD  ACTION  saw 
Wisconsin  scoring  twice  on  goals 
coming  at  12:48  and  16:32. 

CD  averted  a  scoreless  period  when 
Clarke  took  a  pass  on  the  goalee's  right 
side  and  skated  in  front,  waiting  until 
the  net  minder  committed  himself,  then 
back  handed  the  puck  into  the  open  net 
with  only  10  seconds  left  in  the  period. 

Wisconsin  threatened  at  the  start  of 
the  third  period  with  a  goal,  closing  the 
gap  to  4-3. 

Then  the  Chaparral  defense  went  to 
work,  keeping  the  heat  on  the  visitors 
with  21  shots  on  goal.  Chaparral  Goalee 
John  Whelan  had  to  make  only  nine 
saves. 

Metz  gave  CD  some  breathing  room 
at  3:26  by  scoring  his  second  goal  of 
the  night,  followed  by  Dave  Brown’s 
goal  off  a  rebound  at  2:40. 

A  final  Wisconsin  marker  with  23 
seconds  left  in  the  game  couldn’t 
prevent  CD  from  chalking  up  the  11th 
victory  against  two  losses  and  one  tie. 


SCOTT  METZ  TAKES  shot  on  goal  against  Lake  Forest 
in  contest  captured  by  Chaps,  6-4.  Metz,  leading  scorer 
for  CD  and  one  of  top  10  scorers  in  nation,  has  com¬ 


bined  with  Mike  Fontana,  Steve  Mologuses,  Frank  Giam¬ 
pietro  and  Mike  Vasilevich  to  give  DuPage  potent  attack. 
Photo  by  Mike  Johnson. 


Outdoor  recreation 

Recreation  130,  “Outdoor  Recrea¬ 
tion,”  will  be  offered  this  spring  term. 

The  class  will  include  a  campout, 
hikes,  visits  to  animal  wildlife  havens, 
and  the  Morton  Arboretum;  a  kite 
derby,  scavenger  hunts,  cookouts,  a 
tour  of  the  forest  preserve  district,  a 
play  day  and  Golden  Olympics  program 
for  the  residents  of  Christ  the  King 
Nursing  Home  in  West  Chicago  May 
14. 

Other  courses  offered  during  spring 
quarter  will  be  Introduction  to 
Community  Recreation,  Recreational 
Leadership,  Recreation  and  Special 
Populations,  Indoor  Recreation,  Re¬ 
creational  Crafts,  and  Creative  Drama¬ 
tics  and  Puppetry. 

Fall  quarter  will  find  three  new 
courses  offered  —  Recreation  200, 
“Recreation  for  the  aging";  Recreation 
150,  “Holiday  and  Adult  Crafts”;  and 
Recreation  240,  “Adapted  Activities  for 
Special  Populations.” 

Women's  track  meeting 

An  organizational  meeting  for  the 
women’s  outdoor  track  team  will  be 
held  Wednesday,  Feb.  9  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
K127.  Students  who  are  unable  to 
attend  the  session  may  leave  their  name 
and  phone  number  with  Coach  Sue 
Kimmel  in  the  athletic  office  in 
Building  K. 

Track  meets  will  be  conducted  on 
Saturdays  from  mid-March  to  mid- 
May.  Practices  will  be  held  daily  at 
Wheaton  College. 
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STUDENT  HELP  WANTED 

Exceptional  opportunities  to  earn  $900  per  month  working 
evenings  and  Saturdays.  Car  necessary.  Apply  in  person,  3  p.m. 

Thursdays. 

JRC  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 
4414  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 

Hillside,  IL. 


On 

the 

line 

SPORT 

DATE 

LOCATION 

TIME 

BASKETBALL  -  MEN’S 

Feb.  8,  Tues. 

♦Joliet  (A) 

7:30  p.m. 

Feb.  12,  Sat. 

♦Harper  (H) 

7 :30  p.m. 

BASKETBALL  -  WOMEN'S 

Feb.  8,  Tues. 

Joliet  (A) 

5  p.m. 

Feb.  12,  Sat. 

Harper  (H) 

6  p.m. 

Feb.  1 3,  Sun. 

Morton  (A) 

4:30  p.m. 

HOCKEY 

Feb.  10,  Thurs. 

Univ.  of  Minn.  JV  (A)  2  p.m. 

Feb.  1 2,  Sat. 

Hibbing  CC  (A) 

7:30  p.m. 

INDOOR  TRACK 

Feb.  1 2,  Sat. 

State  Championship 

Champaign  (A) 

1 1  a.m. 

WRESTLING 

Feb.  12,  Sat. 

N4C,  Joliet  (A) 

9  a.m. 

SWIMMING-  MEN’S 

Feb.  12,  Sat. 

Lincoln/Triangular  (A)  1  p.m. 

SWIMMING  -  WOMEN'S 

Feb.  12,  Sat. 

Lincoln/Triangular  (A)  1  p.m. 

SIUC 


t 


is  coming  your  way: 

•  See  the  audio-visual  presentation  SIUC 

•  Get  answers  to  your  questions 

•  Get  financial  aid  and  housing  information 

•  Get  admission-on-the-spot. 

You  mu  secure  admission  if  non  bring  qualifying  transcripts  (an 
official  transcript  from  each  college  attended ,  and  if  you  hare  facer 
than  d(i  semester  or  -Si)  quarter  hours,  high-school  transcript  and 
ACT  scores). 


SIUC 

Preview  III 

Friday  &  Saturday,  February  11  &  12/  10:00  a.m.-  4:30  p.m. 

6:00  p.m.  -  8:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  February  13  10:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 

Holiday  Inn,  Hillside,  Illinois 

J,4()<)  Frontage  Road,  just  off  the  Eisenhower  Expressway  on 
1-290,  two  miles  east  of  1-294-  From  Chicago,  exit  Wolf  Road. 
From  1-294  to  1-290,  exit  Mannheim  Road. 

Friends  and  family  are  welcome! 

For  additional  information  contact  Debbie  Perry,  SIUC 
Admissions,  toll-free  1 -X00- f>4 2-2 52  1 . 

Come  see  us! 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale 


BROTHER  AND  SISTER  Marie  and  Joe  Kolano  struggle  against  winter 
winds  which  pelted  area  Feb.  3.  Arctic  storm  turned  CD  campus  into  white 


wonderland  while  causing  transportation  havoc,  and  brought  to  end  un¬ 
usual  snowless  winter  weather.  Courier  photo  by  Brian  O ’Mahoney. 


Trustees  vote  to  raise  tuition 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 

A  tuition  increase  of  $2  per  credit 
hour  was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
College  of  DuPage  Board  of  Trustees  at 
a  meeting  Feb.  9.  The  hike,  which  will 
bring  tuition  charges  to  $17  per  an 
hour,  is  set  to  take  effect  this  summer. 

The  increase  was  recommended  to  the 
trustess  by  administration  officials  who 
said  the  move  was  necessary  to  offset 
increasing  operating  costs  and  reduced 
state  support  funding  to  the  school. 

BEFORE  VOTING  ON  the  proposal, 
several  trustees  voiced  their  concern 
about  a  tuition  raise  preventing  some 
students  from  attending  CD.  Francis 
Cole,  board  vice-chairman,  said,  “I’ve 
been  agonizing  about  this  ever  since  we 
heard  about  it.  I  have  very  personal 
feelings  that  society  should  educate.  It 
is  the  most  important  thing  for  society. 
I  know  the  needs  of  the  college.  I  feel 
the  college  could  do  more  to  cut  costs.” 

Trustee  Anthony  M.  Berardi  likewise 
emphasized  that  the  college  should 
exercise  “prudence”  in  budgetary 
matters.  But  Berardi  was  convinced 
that  the  administration  was  making 
satisfactory  efforts  at  belt-tightening. 

Board  chairman  James  J.  Blaha 
expressed  similar  views.  Said  Blaha, 
“Unfortunately  the  state  is  the  area 
that  has  dropped  down  over  the  last 


several  years.  We  know  what  the 
support  is  going  to  be  this  year.  It’s  not 
enough.” 

“I  DON’T  THINK  you  can  have 
'enough  cost  controls,”  Blaha  con¬ 
tinued,  “but  I  know  just  by  looking  at 


the  numbers  that  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  terms  of 
these  controls.” 

“If  I  thought  there  was  any 
alternative  I  would  certainly  be  one  of 
the  first  to  have  either  a  lesser  number 
or  no  increase  at  all,”  Blaha  comment¬ 
ed. 

He  concluded  by  saying,  “In  terms  of 
the  funds  available  no  person  who 
desires  an  education  at  this  institution 


will  be  turned  away.  We  have 
laltematives  either  through  scholar¬ 
ships  or  work  programs.” 

Board  members  Robert  M.  Call  an 
and  James  C.  Schindler  spoke  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  students  in  the 
question  of  a  tuition  raise. 

Said  Callan,  “I’ve  always  believed 
the  user  of  the  product  should  pay.  We 
need  the  money,  but  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  more  further  increases.” 

SCHINDLER  ENCOURAGED  THE 
students  to  make  efforts  to  help  keep 
costs  down  by  keeping  college  property 
clean  and  by  not  abusing  the  facilities. 

Both  president  Harold  D.  McAninch 
and  vice-president  of  external  affairs 
Richard  Petrizzo  spoke  of  the  admini¬ 
stration’s  efforts  to  enhance  the 
scholarship  and  work  program  areas  of 
student  assistance. 

McAninch  said  that  while  the  tuition 
increase  was  “absolutely  necessary  at 
this  point  in  time,”  he  expressed  his 
concern  for  students  in  need  to  be  taken 
care  of.  The  president  revealed  one  area 
of  assistance,  grants,  which  he  said  had 
shown  “a  steady  increase  in  the  amount 
of  money  being  awarded  to  our 
students.” 

Petrizzo  noted  that  “the  financial  aid 
office  is  having  trouble.  There  are  many 
students  coming  in  looking  for  money, 
sometimes  small  amounts.  We  are 


taking  a  more  aggressive  posture,”  he 
said,  “in  trying  to  find  more 
scholarship  funds.” 

A  MAJOR  FACTOR  influencing  the 
trustees’  vote  was  a  presentation  made 
by  student  trustee  Bruce  Walwark  of  a 
survey  he  had  conducted  on  the  issue. 
Walwark  found  that  of  over  300 
students  polled,  52.4  percent  favored 
the  tuition  increase.  Based  upon  his 
findings,  Walwark  voiced  his  preference 
for  the  increase. 

In  a  document  prepared  by  controller 
Howard  Owens  for  the  meetings, 
several  reasons  why  the  increase  was 
apparently  needed  were  listed,  includ¬ 
ing  a  $1  million  jump  in  operating  costs 
for  the  new  Physical  Education  Center 
and  Student  Resource  Center  which 
open  later  this  year;  a  low  operating 
revenue  tax  rate;  reduced  percentages 
of  state  apportionment  funding;  re¬ 
duced  corporate  personal  property  tax 
revenues ;  a  7  precent  increase  in  faculty 
compensation;  rising  costs  for  employee 
benefits,  particularly  health  care  and  an 
upcoming  series  of  computer  liability 
payments. 


Trustee  petitions  due 
Monday,  Feb.  14  is  the  last  day 
petitions  for  student  trustee  can  be 
filed.  Petitions  are  due  in  the  Student 
Activities  Office,  A2059,  by  noon. 
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The  Wild  Grouse 


by  Bouse 


In  some  of  the  very  limited  feedback  I’ve  been 
getting,  people  complain  that  I  never  say  anything 
good  about  anything;  that  the  paper  should  not  go 
into  controversial  subjects;  that  I  am  a  dirty 
*&#!head  and  should  stick  to  my  own  business. 
Period. 

Well  gripers,  this  is  my  business.  Journalism  Is 
Not  Pretty.  It  is  a  seething,  swampy,  scabrously 
alive  quagmire  which  absorbs  any  and  everything 
it  can  cram  in  its  vile  maw,  then  digests  and  finally 
excretes  with.  .  .  THE  NEWS. 

BESIDES,  A  NEWSPAPER  without  controver¬ 
sial  subjects  is  like  an  open  can  of  beer  left 
overnight  in  the  fridge  —  flat  and  no  good. 
Highliter  and  Boys  Life  are  still  being  published 
for  you  namby-pamby-weak-sisters-against-contro- 
versy.  These  might  not  be  the  most  stimulating 
periodicals  on  the  market  but  at  least  you  won’t 
find  a  Demon  Controversy  lurking  in  their  pages. 

And  yes,  I  agree  that  so  far  I  haven’t  said  much 
good  about  much.  Sorry.  The  Courier  is  fortunate 
to  have  many  talented  writers  who  are  continually 
singing  worthy  praises  about  some  muckety-muck 
or  another.  That’s  their  job  and  they  dig  it. 

But  believe  me,  I  like  CD.  It’s  a  good  school  and 
I’ve  never  yet  had  any  bad  learning  experiences.  So 
today  (and  probably  only  today),  I’m  going  to  do 
something  completely  out  of  character. 

I’M  GONNA  BE  a  nice  guy  and  say  nice  words 
about  a  few  of  the  many  things  I  like  at  our  school. 

For  starters,  the  people  at  registration  do  a  great 
job.  I  should  have  figured  a  cheesy  odor  was  in  the 
wind  when  it  took  me  only  10  minutes  to  register 
this  semester.  It  was  just  too  easy,  too  quick,  too 
painless. 

It  seems  I  had  dull-wittedly  enrolled  in  the 
wrong  class.  I  caught  the  boo-boo  when  arriving  at 
my  first  English  class;  I  found  it  was  mostly 
female  and  they  were  all  talking  about  sex.  Hmm. .  . 


.sounds  like  my  kind  of  class.  .  .1  sat  down  and  got 
in  the  rap  for  about  five  minutes  before  being  told  I 
was  in  a  Human  Sexuality  course,  not  English. 

THE  NEXT  DAY  I  went  steaming  mad  down  to 
registration  prepared  to  bite  heads  and  found 
out  the  error  was  100  percent  my  fault.  A  humbling 
experience  to  be  sure,  but  the  people  there  were 
very  helpful  to  this  doddering  idiot  and  although 
they  were  busier  than  a  swarm  of  psychotic  bees, 
they  soon  got  me  a  new,  more  convenient  schedule 
with  all  three  of  my  original  courses.  The  sex 
course  will  have  to  wait  till  next  semester,  I  guess. 

If  I  wore  a  hat,  it  would  definitely  be  off  to  the 
registration  people. 

The  Campus  Christian  Fellowship  does  a 
dynamite  job,  too,  promoting  a  closer,  more 
together-type  of  student  activity.  They  know  that 
decent  concerts,  like  the  five-band  bash  on  Jan.  29, 
do  more  for  their  cause  and  get  more  students 
together  enjoying  themselves  than  a  dozen  fire  and 
brimstone  pulpit-pounders  ever  could,  unless  they 
were  all  playing  Roller  Derby,  maybe.  The  first 
Saturday  evening  of  every  month,  they  have  a 
coffeehouse  in  K131  with  live  entertainment: 
bands,  guitar  players  and  such.  Christianity  is  a 
powerfully  positive,  beneficial  force  and  I  am  really 
glad  to  see  the  fellowship  celebrating  it  here  at  CD. 
I’m  behind  these  guys  and  gals  (mostly  a  long  way 
behind)  all  the  way. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  (gack!.  .  what  are 
they  doing  here?)  has  a  few  flowers  growing  in  its 
bed  of  weeds,  too.  Director  Gary  Himert,  with  his 
work  for  free  legal  advice  and  leading  the  fight  for 
video  games,  has  my  vote  should  he  decide  to  run 
for  the  presidency  in  May.  A  lot  more  good  is 
coming  from  SG  but  it  is  such  a  traumatic 
experience  for  me  to  praise  any  government  that  I 
cannot  go  on  without  being  violently  sick. 

But  I  must  point  out  that  certain  SG  members 


have  shown  nothing  but  scorn  for  the  Courier, 
calling  it  “dirt”;  saying  that  it  is  run  by  “Jerk 
Nyka  and  his  puppet  lackey  editor  Dan  Cassidy.” 
Well,  these  manureheads  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Cassidy  is  no  longer  with  our  staff.  Apparently,  the 
people  who  really  count,  the  paycheck  signers, 
think  differently  about  Dan.  Puppet  Cassidy  has 
cut  his  strings  to  take  a  job  as  a  full  time  political 
correspondent  for  the  Suburban  Tribune.  Gee,  sure 
do  wish  I  had  puppet  strings  like  that.  Nice  going 
Dan,  and  good  luck. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  and  people  I 
dig  about  CD.  Most  of  the  college  staff  are 
considerate,  eager  to  help  students  and  I’ve  had  a 
ball  in  all  of  my  classes  here. 

BUT  CD,  LIKE  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  not 
perfect.  Again,  that’s  what  journalism  is  for,  to 
throw  the  dirty  underwear  against  the  wall  and 
wash  whatever  sticks. 

But  we  can’t  go  it  alone.  Perennial  problems  are 
always  favorites  in  this  or  any  newspaper.  Pick  up 
a  copy  of  the  Trib  and  you’ll  read  lots  of  stories  on 
wars,  taxes  or  the  evil  Mayor  Bymeout,  typical 
whipping  boy  copy. 

The  Courier  is,  however,  first  and  last  a  college 
newspaper,  and  I  write  about  things  here  at  Cd, 
not  in  Chicaneryago  or  elsewhere.  So  if  you  are  sick 
of  hearing  about  parking  and  garbage,  let  me  know 
what  really  puts  snails  in  your  mayonnaise. 

Once  again,  let  me  point  out  that  the  Courier 
does  not  necessarily  support  this  column’s 
views,  so  please  don’t  call  them  to  complain 
about  content.  I’m  never  there  anyway.  Write  a 
letter.  You  can  be  much  more  abusive  in  a  letter 
and  I'll  enjoy  it  much  more  than  second-hand 


DANCE 

WITH 


FEBRUARY  17  THURSDAY 
K  BUILDING  CAMPUS  CENTER  8:00  p.m. 

DOOR  OPEN  AT  7:00  p.m. 

$2.00  AT  THE  DOOR 

"Always  an  exciting  time.  Adrenalin  attacks  the  stage. 
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Gedwill  4th  SG  director  to  step  down 


By  KATHY  A.  ZUODAR 

Sally  Gedwill  has  become  the  fourth 
Student  Government  director  to  resign 
this  quarter. 

Her  resignation,  effective  Jan.  28, 
was  due  to  “conflicting  hours”  between 
a  new  job  and  SG  duties,  according  to 
SG  president  Kevin  Langland.  No 
replacement  has  yet  been  nominated, 
Langland  stated. 

Gedwill  joins  directors  Dave  Stark, 
Myrna  Miller  and  Tom  Jablonsky  who 
have  all  resigned  since  Jan.  7.  She  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

AN  SG  MEETING  to  discuss 
questions  raised  by  CD’s  Self-Study 
Program  was  scheduled  for  Feb.  4,  but 
was  postponed  by  Langland  to  allow 


directors  to  read  the  discussion 
material.  The  session  was  re-scheduled 
as  the  Courier  was  going  to  press. 

The  self-study  program  has  been 
established  to  gather  information  for 
use  in  CD’s  1984  re-accreditation  bid, 
according  to  Ronald  D.  Lemme, 
vice-president  of  planning  and  informa¬ 
tion.  Lemme  and  Craig  M.  Berger, 
speech  and  theater  instructor,  head  the 
program’s  steering  committee,  which 
includes  representatives  from  faculty, 
staff,  administration  and  student  body. 
This  team  sends  questions  to  SG  and 
other  CD  work  groups  and  uses  the 
responses  to  target  areas  that  require 
improvement. 

“We’ve  got  hundreds  of  needs 
already  identified  that  affect  institu¬ 


tional  planning.  They’ll  be  passed  on  to 
planning  committees  to  develop  goals,” 
Lemme  explained.  Colleges  must  pre¬ 
sent  their  objectives  at  re-accreditation 
hearings,  he  noted. 

TOPICS  NOW  UNDER  considera¬ 
tion  by  SG  are  financial  resources, 
student  services,  educational  and 
learning  experiences  and  governance. 

The  plan  was  developed  by  CD 
president  Harold  D.  McAmnch,  an 
examiner  for  the  North  Central 
Association,  the  regional  accrediting 
organization  for  this  area.  McAninch 
observed  a  similar  program  during 
re-accreditation  proceedings  at  Kellogg 
Community  College  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  and  “heavily  modified  it”  for 
CD,  Lemme  commented. 


Ron  Lemme 


Kenneth  Hooten 


Scholarship  winners 

Kimberly  Zotta,  Bolingbrook  and 
Kenneth  Hooten,  Wheaton,  have  been 
awarded  $200  tuition  scholarships  for 
the  fall  quarter  by  the  Michael  W.  Ries 
Alumni  Scholarship  Committee. 

Zotta  will  receive  her  associate  of  arts 
degree  from  CD  in  June  and  plans  to 
transfer  to  Illinois  State  University  to 
major  in  accounting.  Here  at  CD,  she  is 
on  the  pom-pon  squad  and  works 
part-time  on  campus.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Honor  Society 
in  1980-81  and  has  been  named  to  the 
Dean’s  List  and  President’s  List. 

Hooten’s  major  field  of  study  is 
aeronautical  engineering/business.  He 
will  transfer  to  a  four-year  university 
after  graduating  from  CD  to  continue 
his  studies  toward  an  engineering 
degree.  He  works  at  the  Gary-Wheaton 
ank  and  has  also  been  involved  with  the 
college  ministry  at  College  Church  in 
Wheaton. 

Society  seeks  members 

Full-time  students  who  have  earned  a 
3.6  GPA  and  made  the  President’s  List 
for  two  consecutive  quarters,  excluding 
the  summer  term,  have  been  sent 
invitations  for  membership  is  the  Phi 
Beta  chapter  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa. 
Eligible  students  who  have  not  received 
an  invitation  to  attend  the  group’s  next 
meeting  at  noon  April  6  in  A 1000  may 
contact  Elinor  MaCarthy,  chapter 
sponsor,  in  A3021C. 

The  honor  society  will  welcome  new 
members  into  its  ranks  on  Wednesday, 
May  4  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Performing 
Arts  Center  of  Building  M.  At  the  same 
meeting,  honorary  memberships  will  be 
awarded  to  Dan  Lindsey,  dean  of 
humanities  and  liberal  arts,  and  to 
Sally  Hadley,  associate  dean,  for  their 


Free  film 

“One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan 
Denisovich”  will  be  shown  at  noon  and 
7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  16  in  A1108 
as  part  of  the  free  film  series  sponsored 
by  student  activities. 


Voisard  new  coordinator 


Claudia  Voisard  is  the  new  coordina¬ 
tor  of  the  Focus  on  Women  program  at 
CD. 

During  the  last  three  years,  Voisard 
has  been  a  part-time  counselor  and 
instructor,  both  in  open  college  and  in 
the  student  services  area.  Prior  to  her 
association  with  CD,  she  had  been 
instrumental  in  founding  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  women’s  program  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Filling  new  jobs 


Opportunities  for  terminated  workers 
to  obtain  the  needed  skills  to  fill  new 
jobs  will  be  among  the  topics  explored 
in  “Symposium:  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment,  Challenges  and  Opportunities" 
being  offered  by  CD’s  Business  and 
Professional  Institute  Thursday,  Feb. 


Joins  music  staff 

Stephen  Little,  performer  in  jazz  and 
folk  guitar,  has  joined  CD’s  applied 
music  faculty. 

Little  studied  at  the  Berklee  School 
of  Music  in  Boston.  He  teaches  jazz  and 
jazz  theory,  main-stream  and  blues,  on 
both  acoustic  and  electric  guitar. 

Diabetes  bike-a-thon 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  distribute 
materials,  obtain  sponsors,  prize  donors 
and  riders  for  a  diabetes  bike-a-thon 
sponsored  by  the  American  Diabetes 
Association  Sunday,  May  22.  Further 
information  is  obtainable  from  Blance 
Mrazek  at  620-1966. 


Stephen  Little 


What's 


Kimberly  Zotta 

aid  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
Phi  Theta  Kappa  at  CD. 

New  officers  of  the  chapter  are 
Beverly  Ecton,  president;  Karen  Woj- 
cik,  secretary;  and  Larry  Flamm, 
treasurer. 

Blood  pressure  screening 

CD’s  Health  Service  will  conduct  a 
free  blood  pressure  screening  Monday, 
Feb.  14.  Nurses  will  be  stationed  at 
entrances  3  and  7  in  Building  A  and 
outside  of  food  service  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  1:30  p.m.  and  in  A-3H  from  7  a.m.  to 
9:30  p.m.  A  nurse  will  be  in  the  campus 
center  from  12:30  p.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


Auditions  for  Nobel  Prize-winning 
playwright  Luigi  Pirandello’s  “Six 
Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author”  will 
be  held  Feb.  14  and  15  at  7  p.m.  in  the 
Studio  Theater,  Ml 06. 

In  both  his  comedies  and  his  dramas, 
Pirandello’s  major  theme  was  the 
elusiveness  of  reality.  By  setting  “Six 
Characters”  in  the  context  of  a  play 
rehearsal,  he  came  up  with  a  way  of 
expressing  his  philosphical  ideas: 
actors  are  in  the  business  of  making 
illusions  appear  to  be  real,  while 
ordinary  people  often  spend  their 
emergies  on  making  the  truth  seem  like 
an  illusion. 

As  director  Jack  Weiseman  notes, 
however,  “In  spite  of  the  importance  of 
philosophical  ideas  to  this  play, 
Pirandello  has  not  forgotten  that  drama 
is  action.  The  play  is  full  of  energetic 
conflicts  and  vivid  characterizations;  it 
offers  demanding  roles  for  a  sizable 
company  of  actors  (5  to  9  men,  6  to  10 
women).” 


happening 

17,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  in  the 
Hobday  Inn,  Roosevelt  and  Findley 
roads,  Glen  Ellyn.  Cost  is  $25, 
including  lunch,  refreshments  and 
materials. 

Electronics  technology 

“Careers  in  Electronics  Techonology” 
will  be  discussed  by  Douglas  Kennedy, 
electronics  technology  instructor  at  CD, 
Thursday,  Feb.  17  at  1  p.m.  in  A3014  in 
a  program  jointly  sponsored  by  the  CD 
Women’s  Center  and  the  career 
planning  and  placement  office. 


Schedule  auditions 


Speech  team  sweeps  tourney 

Fourteen  members  of  the  CD  speech  team  combined  to  sweep  the  Highland 
Community  CoUege  Forensics  Tournament  Feb.  5  and  6.  Eighteen  Midwestern 
colleges  and  universities  participated. 

DuPage  nearly  doubled  the  score  of  the  second-place  finisher,  Northern 
Ilbnois  University.  Bradley  placed  third  at  the  tournament  with  only  a  small 
portion  of  its  squad. 

Of  the  1 1  events,  CD  had  finahsts  in  all  but  one.  Oral  interpretation  was  won 
by  Marco  Benassi,  with  Earl  Fox  and  Beth  Brown  finishing  fourth  and  sixth. 

In  the  poetry  event,  CD  had  four  of  the  six  finahsts.  Melanie  Bull  placed 
second,  Fox  third,  Eric  Ruff  fifth  and  Rene  Ruelas,  sixth. 

In  speech  to  entertain,  Ruelas  placed  fourth,  Laura  Lindsey  fifth  and  Matt 
Drat  sixth. 

Benassi  won  the  communication  analysis  event.  Ruff  took  third  in 
informative  speaking,  followed  by  Lisza  Bertram  in  sixth. 

Fox  was  the  prose  champion,  followed  by  Ruff  in  second  place. 

Brown  placed  third  in  impromptu  speaking  and  fifth  in  persuasion.  Benassi 
won  his  third  individual  event  when  he  became  the  persuasion  champion. 

Duet  acting  was  captured  by  the  team  of  Ruelas  and  Ed  Wilson,  followed  by 
Dawn  Capecci  and  Guy  Mount  in  second  place.  Taking  fourth  were  Bub  and 
Drat. 

The  team  rounded  out  the  tournament  by  winning  the  Readers'  Theater  event 
with  its  production  of  “On  the  Edge.”  performed  by  Benassi.  Mount  and 
Ruelas. 

Five  of  the  top  six  individual  awards  went  to  CD  speakers.  Benassi  placed 
first;  Ruelas  second;  Fox  fourth;  Mount,  fifth;  and  Brown  sixth. 
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WDCB  90.9  FM 

Jazzmen  air  Monday 

MONDAY  FEB.  14 

3  p.m.  CINEMA  SOUNDTRACKS  —  cartoon  music 

4  p.m.  FIRING  LINE  —  William  F.  Buckley  hosts 

7  p.m.  NATIONAL  ARTS  REVIEW  —  opera  singer  Richard  Gill 
10  p.m.  JAZZ  TALK  —  jazzmen  Dan  Gottlieb  and  Mark  Egan 
10:30  p.m.  IMPROVISATIONS  —  music  of  Grammy  Award  jazz  nominees 
TUESDAY  FEB.  15 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  morning  jazz  with  Scott  Wager 

3  p.m.  BIG  BAND  BALLROOM  —  golden  dance  era  big  bands 

4  p.m.  SOUND-UP  - 

5  p.m.  CLASSICAL  CONFAB  —  best  of  classical 

7  p.m.  PERFORMING  ARTS  PROFILE  —  film  writer/director  Paul  Schrader 
11:30  p.m.  RADIO  CLASSICS  —  Bums  and  Allen 

WEDNESDAY  FEB.  16 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  wake-up  jazz 
THURSDAY  FEB.  17 

2:30  p.m.  ASIAN  COMMUNIQUE  —  Asian  organized  crime  in  America 

3  p.m.  MORE  THAN  MUSIC  —  best  of  bluegrass  and  country /western 

4  p.m.  FOCUS  ON  WOMEN  —  city  life  and  women 

7:30  p.m.  JAZZ/BLUES/FUSION  —  best  in  jazz  with  Mark  Ruffin 
11:30  p.m.  TALENT  SHOWCASE  —  Renee  Jackson’s  pop  recorded  in  Glen 
Ellyn 

FRIDAY  FEB.  18 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  early  jazz 

8  a.m.  JAZZ  N’  BLUES  —  saxophonist  Sonny  Rollins’  music 

SATURDAY  FEB.  19 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  weekend-kickoff  jazz 

10  a.m.  CRITIQUES  UNIQUE  —  movie,  play  and  concert  reviews 

11  a.m.  BBC  SCIENCE  MAGAZINE  —  satellites,  mountains,  Darwin  and 
moon  rocks 

11:45  a.m.  CHAPARRAL  COACHES  SHOW  —  Jim  Herlihy  hosts 
SUNDAY  FEB.  20 

8  a.m.  LIBRARY  FLEA  MARKET  —  CD’s  Bob  Petersen  features  music’s  best 

9  a.m.  OPERA  FESTIVAL  —  Scott  Thomas  hosts 

8  p.m.  THE  THIRD  STREAM  —  blends  of  jazz  and  classical 

10  p.m.  RADIO’S  GOLDEN  PAST  —  highlights  and  history  of  old-time  radio 

11  p.m.  CURTAIN  CALL  —  ‘Guys  and  Dolls’ 


collegiate  camouflage 
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Can  you  find  the  hidden  government  terms? 


BUNDESRAT 

CABINET 

DESPOTISM 

DETENTE 

ELECT 

HOME  RULE 

KNESSET 


KREMLIN 
LEFT  WING 
LIBERAL 
LOBBY 

LOGROLLING 

MANDATE 

MARXIST 


MUCKRAKE 
MUGWUMP 
NEW  DEAL 
POLITICS 
RED  TAPE 
TORY 

UNCLE  SAM 
WHIP 


Solution  on  page  12 


(d  COLLEGE  OF  DUPAGE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 

PRESENTS 


SPRING  BREAK  -DAYTONA  BEACH 


MARCH  18  -  27,  1983 

A  rrangemenls  by 
ECHO  TRA  VEL,  INC. 

MCI  5257 IF 


FOUR  PER  ROOM  TRIP  INCL  UDES 


SI  94 


Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  via  modern  highway 
coaches  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  leaving  Friday,  March  18. 

Seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  exciting  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach.  Located  at  600  North  Atlantic  Ave.,  it  is  the 
most  demanded  hotel  on  the  strip  at  that  time. 

A  truly  great  schedule  of  activities  including  our  famous 
pool  deck  parties  and  belly  flop  contest. 

Optional  excursions  available  to  Disney  World,  Epcot,  and 
several  other  attractions. 

Numerous  bar  and  restaurant  discounts. 

The  services  of  full  time  travel  representatives. 

All  taxes  and  gratuities. 

Guaranteed  kitchenette  or  oceanfront  available  at  small 
additional  charge.  (4  per  room  only) 


FOUR  PER  ROOM 
AIR  TRANS. 

OPTION 

$299 

*Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice  due  to  the  Civil  A  eronotics 
Board. 

A  QUALITY  TRIP -A  LOW  PRICE -A  GREATTIME 


The  Plaza  Hotel,  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the  strip,  is  definitely  the  place  to  be  during 
spring  break.  Ask  anyone  who  has  been  to  Daytona.  The  hotel  has  a  pool,  big  party  deck, 
restaurant,  four  bars,  color  TV,  air  conditioned  rooms  and  plenty  of  activities.  Pictures  are 
available  where  you  sign  up.  Our  motor  coaches  are  nothing  but  the  highest  quality  highway 
coaches  We  also  give  you  more  extras  with  our  trip  than  anyone  else.  Don’t  blow  it  and  go  on 
a  lower  quality  trip  LAST  YEAR  OVER  8,000  PEOPLE  ENJOYED  THIS.TRIP. 


SIGN  UP  NOW  AT  THE 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 
BUILDING  A,  ROOM  2059 
OR  CALL  858-2800  EXT.  2450 
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Record  review 


It's  New!  The  Apple  lie  .  .  . 


It’s  Improved! 

It’s  Easier  to  Use! 
It’s  In  Stock  Now! 

FULL  SALES  AND 
SERVICE  SUPPORT 

CALL  US  BEFORE 
YOU  BUY! 


The  Apple  lie  Is  an  Impressive  version  of  the  already  impressive 
Apple  II.  the  world's  most  popular  personal  computer.  Stop  In  for 
a  demonstration,  and  see  how  its  many  new  features  and  improved 
keyboard  make  the  Apple  lie  even  easier  to  use  than  Its  famous 
predecessor. 


[cippkz 


OAK  BROOK 

Computer  Centre 
Oak  Brook  Terrace 
22nd  Street  Next  to  Holiday  Inn 

941-9012 


Authorized  Dealer  Authorized  Service  Center 

Nat’l  Accounts  Support  Dealer 

CHICAGO 

Computer  Company 
222  W.  Adams 
Suite  245 

372-7360 


Dexie’s  Runners  debut 


By  MARILYN  MORGAN 

The  group  is  Dexie’s  Midnight 
Runners.  The  album  —  “Too-Rie-Aye.” 
The  first  domestic  release,  the  second 
album  overall.  The  first  was  a  showcase 
for  rhythm  and  blues,  using  a  heavy 
horn  arrangement  and  featuring  unique 
vocals  from  Kevin  Rowland,  who  also 
writes  a  good  deal  of  the  songs. 

It  came  out  just  before  the  summer 
of  intense  unrest  among  the  young  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  lyrics  reflect 
this,  with  lines  such  as  “The  only  way 
to  change  things  is  to  shoot  men  who 
arrange  things.’’  Any  group  that  would 
name  their  debut  album,  “Searching  for 
the  Young  Soul  Rebels’’  must  be 
all  right. 

BUT  ON  TO  the  second  album.  It’s 
unfair  to  make  comparisons  to  the  first 
because  the  group  is  working  with  a 
totally  different  sound,  specifically  the 
use  of  strings  instead  of  horns  to  back 
them  up.  The  band  is  able  to  touch 
several  bases,  from  their  own  rendition 
of  an  Irish  traditional  to  a  cover  of  a 
Van  Morrison  song  that  puts  the 
original  to  shame. 

Admittedly,  they  seem  to  be  more 
effective  on  the  more  upbeat  tunes, 
specifically  “Let’s  Make  This  Precious” 
and  “Come  on,  Eileen.”  Although  the 
quieter  songs  have  merit,  they  are 


allowed  to  drag  on  too  long  and  become 
rather  monotonous  to  all  except  the 
most  intense  Dexie  fanatics. 

However,  be  warned.  This  album 
reflects  the  strong  Irish  roots  of  the 
band.  The  musical  arrangements  and 
even  the  vocals  are  much  different  than 
anything  touching  the  American  music 
scene.  It  takes  some  getting  used  to. 
Kevin  Rowland’s  voice  is  full,  exten¬ 
sive  and  effective,  but  when  he  reaches 
his  upper  notes  his  voice  takes  on  a 
reed-like  quality  that  can  be  unsettling. 

THE  LYRICS  ARE  painted  with 
shades  of  disillusionment,  anger,  de¬ 
spair,  tenderness,  and  rebeliousness 
that  reflect  the  “let’s  live  for  today, 
because  no  one  knows  what  tomorrow 
may  bring”  feeling  that  has  swamped 
the  United  Kingdom  and  is  now  touch¬ 
ing  the  United  States  as  well. 

But  the  song  that  should  carry  this 
album,  already  an  international  success, 
to  the  U.S.  charts  is  “Come  on,  Eileen.” 
An  upbeat  tune  with  an  infectious 
chorus,  it  should  cross  over  to  the 
dance  floor,  create  a  solid  following  on 
the  rock  charts  and  send  the  teen  scene 
off  leering  as  they  sing,  “Come  on, 
Eileen.  Take  off  everything.”  It  can  do 
for  Dexie’s  what  “Train  in  Vain”  did 
for  the  Clash. 


LOCAL  HELP  WANTED 

General  office  work:  7  a.m.  to  approx.  11:30  a.m.  Five  to  six 
days  per  week.  No  experience  necessary.  $3.50/hr. 

Apply  at  WEST  HILLS  NEWS  AGENCY,  95  W.  61st  St.,  West¬ 
mont,  IL,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  (312)  323-4242. 


STUDENT  HELP  WANTED 


Exceptional  opportunities  to  earn  $900  per  month  working 
evenings  and  Saturdays.  Car  necessary.  Apply  in  person,  3  p.m. 

Thursdays. 

JRC  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 
4414  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 

Hillside,  IL. 


TIME 

Sports  Illustrated  ~J  ^  , 

FOHT1ISE  DISCOVER  I  J  3 


START  A  CAREER  IN  SALES  AND  EARN 
GOOD  MONEY  WHILE  STILL  IN  COLLEGE 
WITH  TIME  TELEPHONE  MARKETING 

•  Tram  now  for  a  career  in  sales 

•  TIME  Telephone  Marketing  will  PAY  YOU  while  in  training 

•  Guaranteed  Vt  minltnum  per  hr.  plus  incentives 

•  Schedule  working  hours  around  class  time 

10  am  to  2  pm;  2  to  6  pm  &  6  to  10  pm 

•  Benefit  package  with  paid  holi^ys,  vacation  and  medical 

•  Join  our  friendly  stafl  NOW  at  our  Woodridge  office 

•  Call  now  and  select  a  schedule  to  fit  your  needs 

986-9676;  939-5057 
24  Hours  A  Day 

TIME  TELEPHONE  MARKETING 

One  Heritage  Plaza 
7501  Lemont  Road 
Woodridge,  IL  60517 

TIME 

INCORPORATED 

 Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
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Tuition  increase  ' unfair ' 


To  the  Editor: 

The  other  day  I  was  handed  a  survey 
regarding  a  possible  increase  of  the 
present  tuition  rate.  Just  three  Quarters 
ago,  the  tuition  was  raised  from  $14  to 
$15  per  credit  hour,  and  now  the 
administration  is  proposing  $17,  A 
tuition  increase  is  not  fair  at  the 
present  time.  The  $2  increase  may  not 
seem  to  be  a  big  deal,  but  it  could  affect 
many  students  financially. 

Many  regard  CD  as  a  local 
institution  for  obtaining  college  credit 
upon  attendance  at  various  classes. 
Though  these  classes  do  present  a 
learning  opportunity,  many  of  the 
100-level  classes  are  available  in  high 
schools  where  the  tuition  is  much 
cheaper.  Five  five-hour  courses  in  high 
school  would  cost  only  $35  a  year, 
including  books  and  bus  transportation. 
Yet  here  the  cost  is  $375  a  Quarter, 
excluding  books. 

Furthermore,  several  100-level  classes 
are  prerequisites  for  the  200-level 
classes.  While  high  schools  get  state 
aid,  it  would  also  be  cheaper  to  attend 
high  school  for  more  than  four  years 
and  exclude  going  to  a  junior  college. 

A  student  attending  CD  also  has  the 
added  expense  of  books  and  gas.  Books 
for  five  classes  run  around  $125,  but  if 
returned  at  the  quarter’s  end  would 
refund  $62.50. 

If  a  student  spent  $10  a  week  for 
transportation,  this  would  total  another 
$110  a  quarter.  These  expenses  total 
$1547.50  a  quarter  or  $1642.50  a  year. 


Thus,  a  student  who  remained  in 
high  school  for  a  fifth  year  could  save 
97.9%  on  tuition  for  the  same  education 
available  at  CD.  However,  students 
here  do  not  usually  enroll  for  more  than 
19  credit  hours  per  quarter.  While  CD  is 
much  less  expensive  than  a  state 
college,  it  is  too  expensive  for  the 
student  taking  100-level  classes. 

CD  presently  has  under  way  many 
construction  projects,  including  a 
bookstore,  an  SRC  building  and  a  gym 
facility.  Raising  the  tuition  would  allow 
for  more  funds  to  complete  and 
maintain  these  structures,  but  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  increase  the  tuition  until 
after  these  buildings  are  completed  and 
in  use.  And  even  after  completion,  how 
will  these  facilities  be  better  than  the 
present  buildings? 

Raising  the  tuition  anytime  in  the 
near  future  would  definitely  be  a 
mistake.  If  a  student  takes  an  average 
of  16  credit  hours  a  quarter,  the  $2 
increase  would  cost  an  additional  $96  a 
year.  With  the  price  of  books 
skyrocketing  $1  to  $2  each  quarter,  all 
of  these  added  expenses  pile  up. 
Though  most  students  could  probably 
afford  a  tuition  increase,  they  could  also 
save  it  for  a  better  college. 

Basically,  College  of  DuPage  is  not 
worth  another  $2.  As  one  student  put 
it,  “This  is  a  high  school  with 
ashtrays.”  Thus,  the  rising  costs  must 
account  for  the  ashtrays  and  the 
construction  sites. 

Steve  Anderson 


Student-club  links  needed 


To  the  Editor: 

Although  the  “Speak  and  Be  Seen” 
responses  about  student  participation 
at  CD  (Courier,  Jan.  24)  were  meant  as 
a  measure  of  evaluation  for  the  Courier, 
other  campus  groups  should  draw 
particular  attention  to  what  the 
sampling  of  opinions  revealed. 

Several  students  polled  expressed  the 
desire  for  increased  information  about 
campus  clubs.  This  request  is  legiti¬ 
mate,  since  all  too  often  the  only  proof 
of  their  existence  is  a  listing  in  the 
college  catalog. 


Guest  opinions  welcome 

In  an  effort  to  present  a 
diversity  of  viewpoints  within 
its  columns,  the  Courier  in¬ 
vites  students,  staff  and  the 
community  to  submit  guest 
opinion  pieces  on  college- 
related  issues  as  well  as  on 
topics  dealing  with  local, 
state  and  international  affairs. 

Signed  articles  should  be 
limited  to  500  words.  They 
may  be  brought  to  the  Courier 
Barn  on  the  west  side  of  the 
campus  of  sent  to  the  Couri¬ 
er,  Glen  Ellyn,  II  60137. 


Furthermore,  the  message  conveys 
that  in  not  promoting  themselves, 
campus  clubs  fail  to  meet  student 
needs.  Unless  one  seeks  information 
from  the  activities  office,  various 
groups  remain  a  mystery. 

One  highly  visible  exception,  the 
Campus  Christian  Fellowship,  aggres¬ 
sively  employs  a  spectrum  of  communi¬ 
cations  tools.  The  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proach  by  the  Fellowship  in  reaching 
students  should  be  emulated  by  other 
groups  with  the  same  generosity. 

Limits  on  student  involvement  are 
understood;  however,  this  does  not 
reduce  the  desire  nor  nullify  the  right  to 
know  what  goes  on  here. 

Student  apathy  died  a  few  years 
back,  along  with  many  other  character¬ 
istics  attributed  to  them,  but  unless 
a  link  is  provided  between  clubs  and 
students,  it  will  remain  unproven. 
Rosellyn  Passarella,  Lombard 


Department  of  corrections 

An  article  in  the  Jan.  31  issue  of  the 
Courier  headlined  “Glen  Ellyn  gets 
ready  for  cable”  incorrectly  referred  to 
the  frequency  for  WDCB  as  90.0  FM; 
actually,  the  proper  frequency  is  90.9 
FM.  Secondly,  64  channels  are  on  the 
system  with  seven  options  of  selected 
programming,  not  seven  channels  from 
which  to  choose,  as  the  story  indicated. 
The  Courier  regrets  the  error. 


STUDENT  BODY 
SHOULD  THEY 
CARRY  THE  FINANCIAL 
LOAD? 


Dvorak^ 


Off  the  cuff.  .  . 


An  editorial  elsewhere  in  this  paper  places  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  citizen  in  seeing  to  his  own  needs.  Following  this 
same  kne  of  reasoning,  we  agree  with  trustee  Robert  M.  Callan  that  “users 
should  pay  theu-  own  way,”  and  the  $2  tuition  increase  is  necessary  and 
justified.  The  students  are  the  ones  using  CD  facilities  and  benefitting  from 
them,  so  why  shouldn’t  they  also  pay  for  them?  As  someone  else  said,  even  at 
$17  an  hour,  CD  is  still  a  bargain. 


CD  students  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  they  were  well  represented  at  the  recent 
Board  of  Trustee  tuition  increase  deliberations.  Student  trustee  Bruce  Walwark 
made  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  results  of  a  survey  he  had  conducted  in 
order  to  guage  student  opinion  on  the  issue.  Complete  with  quotes,  charts,  and 
even  background  music,  Walwark’s  presentation  left  no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind 
as  to  who  was  speaking  for  the  students.  In  voting  on  the  issue  according  to  the 
majority  of  opinion  of  those  he  sampled,  Walwark  acted  as  a  people’s 
representative  in  its  purest  sense.  Lest  anyone  think  our  praise  is  an 
exaggeration,  let  it  be  known  that  Bruce  received  a  round  of  applause  from  an 
otherwise  sedate  audience  at  the  conclusion  of  his  talk.  It  was  truly  impressive. 

Well  done,  Bruce! 


It  is  cause  for  great  concern  that  Student  Government  has  suffered  four 
resignations  in  less  than  a  month.  While  in  all  four  cases  the  reasons  given  seem 
plausible,  still  one  has  to  wonder  what  is  going  on  in  closed  SG  political  circles. 

If  it  is  true,  as  president  Kevin  Langland  has  stated,  that  the  resignations  are 
due  at  least  in  part  to  the  heavy  workload,  then  let  those  who  intend  to  vie  for  a 
future  SG  post  be  forewarned.  It  is  better  to  be  sure  of  a  commitment  before 
taking  on  an  assignment  than  to  find  out  later  that  commitment  is  needed. 
Those  individuals  who  have  so  far  quit  have  not  done  SG’s  reputation  well. 

It  would  behoove  Langland  to  try  and  keep  the  rest  of  the  fellow  SG  officers 
on  secure  footing,  for  the  situation  is  nearing  the  ridiculous.  Let’s  hope 
Langland’s  public  appraisal  of  the  situation  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  those 
who  don’t  want  to  be  involved  with  SG  are  on  their  way. 


Congratulations  to  SG  director  Gary  Himert  for  his  appointment  to  the 
student  advisory  committee  of  the  Illinois  Community  College  Board.  Based 
upon  his  past  SG  accomplishments,  Himert  will  be  a  good  representative  of  the 
CD  student  population.  Despite  all  of  SG’s  troubles  this  year,  there  are  still 
bright  spots. 


College  of  DuPage 


C© 

ii/m* 


The  Courier  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  Reactions  from  students,  staff  and  community 
can  be  valuable  as  a  megaphone  of  student  interests,  providing  new  ideas  and  keeping  staff 
members  on  their  toes. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  200  words  and  should  be  typed,  double-spaced.  They  may  be 
dropped  off  or  sent  to  the  Courier  Barn,  the  white  structure  on  the  hill  immediately  east  of 
Building  J,  lOdays  prior  to  publication. 

Letters  will  be  edited  only  for  style  and  grammar,  and  may  be  reduced  to  fit  space  limita¬ 
tions. 

All  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the  writer  may  request  to  have  his  name  withheld.  A 
home  address  and  telephone  number  should  be  included  for  verification  purposes. 

Opinions  expressed  in  the  Courier  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the  staff  of  the 
College  of  DuPage. 


The  Courier  is  a  member  of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Association,  the  Associated 
Collegiate  Press  and  the  Illinois  Community  College  Journalism  Association. 

The  Courier  is  published  weekly  on  Monday  s  during  the  academic  year  except  during  exam¬ 
ination  and  vacation  periods  by  the  students  of  the  College  of  DuPage. 

Editorial  officers  are  in  the  white  barn  immediately  east  of  Building  J.  Telephone  858-2800, 
exts.  2531,  2379  or  21 13. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  request.  Deadline  for  display  ads  is  10  days  prior  to 
publication;  5p.m.  the  preceding  Wednesda  y  for  classified  ads. 

News  items  should  be  submitted  10  days  prior  to  publication. 

The  college  is  located  at  22nd  Street  and  Lamber'  Road.  Glen  Ellyn,  III..  60137. 


Editor . D.  Randall  Olson  Heim,  Peggy  Hiltz,  Gayle  Jasinski,  Mike  John- 

Managing  editor . Moira  Leen  son,  Marilyn  Morgan,  Steve  Nelson,  Elaine 

Photo  editor . Brian  O’Mahoney  Pekarske,  Mark  Pfefferman,  Cathy  Robinson, 

Art  editor . Bob  Dvorak  Ann  Roper,  Scott  Tomkowiak,  Pam  Kuzelka, 


Staff:  C.W.  Bommelman,  Mike  Bouse,  Mike  Kathryn  Zuodar 
Considine,  Doug  Dill,  Rane  Goelz,  Wendy  Adviser:  James  J.  Nyka 
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Ramblings 

by  Buck 


I  have  watched  just  about  all  the  Burger  King  ads  that  I  can  stand.  These 
lame  attempts  at  promoting  their  company  by  maligning  McDonald’s  only 
succeed  in  leaving  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth.  Why  does  B.K.  believe  that  it’s 
necessary  to  attack  the  leader  in  that  particular  industry?  To  me,  it  only  shows 
their  lack  of  taste  and  sense  of  fair  play. 

The  executives  of  Burger  King  didn’t  even 
have  the  courage  to  appear  on  our  television 
screen  in  person:  they  hired  an  innocent  looking 
little  kid  to  tell  us  how  the  McDonald’s 
hamburger  was  20%  smaller  than  Burger  King’s 
and  how  she  thought  that  fact  was 
“UNBELIEVABLE.”  The  underlying  theme 
was  that  since  McDonald’s  hamburger  was 
smaller,  that  company  regarded  its  customers 
in  a  similar  way.  This  contention  is  Lilliputian 
logic  at  best;  at  worst  it’s  nothing  short  of 
slanderous.  I  hold  no  respect  for  a  company 
that  engages  in  this  sort  of  malicious  attack, 
and  I  will  not  go  to  a  Burger  King  until  this 
Buck  Field  policy  is  changed. 

FOLLOWING  THE  SAME  line  of  reasoning,  I  will  not  buy  Pepsi  because 
the  principals  of  that  company  have  expended  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
to  tear  down  the  name  that  the  Coca-cola  company  made  for  itself  as  the 
number-one  soft  drink.  However,  Coke  decided  to  fight  fire  with  fire,  and  the 
result  was  a  beautiful  commercial  with  Bill  Cosby  that  asks  the  question,  “If  all 
of  these  other  soft  drinks  are  so  good,  then  why  do  they  keep  comparing 
themselves  to  Coke?”  He  answers  with  an  appropriate  Coca-Cola  jingle,  and  the 
ad  closes  without  ever  having  mentioned  a  name  and  leaving  us  with  a 
pleasant  feeling  that  Coke  is  on  top  for  a  reason. 

McDonald’s  did  not  respond  to  B.K.’s  deformed  and  repulsive  campaign  with 
any  commercials  of  their  own,  but  they  continued  to  give  us  pleasant  ads  that 
combine  stupid  dialogue  with  catchy  jingles.  I  think  that  their  restraint  speaks 
well  of  them,  and  as  such,  I  enjoy  their  food  with  a  clear  conscience. 

Another  company  that  deserves  applause  for  its  elegant  television 
commercials  is  the  Digital  Corp.  Their  new  ad  focuses  on  the  advantages 
and  features  that  their  systems  offer  over  “the  number-one  supplier  of  data 
processing  systems.”  And  we  all  know  who  they’re  talking  about,  don’t  we  — 
Apple  Corp.  Wang,  and  Hewlitt-Packard.  They  combine  this  commentary  with 
rich  and  interesting  animation,  and  this  synthesis  is  good,  effective  advertising. 

WHICH  BRINGS  ME  to  some  guidelines  that  I  believe  define  good 


commercials.  First,  talk  about  your  own  product,  not  one  particular  competitor, 
although  you  may  discuss  why  “this  one  here  is  superior  to  those  over  there.’’ 
Get  the  point  across  in  an  effective  way.  Federal  Express  ads  are  the  real 
violaters  as  far  as  this  goes,  and  although  the  mile-a-minute  monolog"  of  the 
actor  is  entertaining  and  attention-getting,  it  smothers  the  point  that  the 
voice-over  narrator  is  trying  to  make. 

Design  the  visuals  to  stick  in  our  minds,  like  the  beautiful  sequences  in  the 
Chanel  for  Women  add  that  ranged  from  a  starlit  silhouette  to  the  shadow  of  a 
jet  cutting  across  the  Prudential  Spire  in  New  York.  This  is  one  of  my  favorite 
ads  along  with  the  last  year’s  Chevorlet  Camaro  ads,  featuring  new-wave  music 
and  backgrounds  with  aggressive  narration.  They  were  radically  innovative 
over  other  car  ads. 

So  take  note,  Burger  King,  and  consider  yourself  warned.  The  public  is  now 
educated  to  the  ad  quality  that  they  could  be  receiving  and  they  are  not  going 
to  stand  for  any  more  of  your  condescending  public-relations  policies.  I’m  sorry 
Chock  Full  o’  Nuts,  you  are  beyond  hope. 


The  Student  Voice 


What  is  the  one  thing  you  want  to 
accomplish  most  in  life? 

Greg  Peters,  Wheaton:  “I 
want  to  be  a  meteorologist.” 

Kevin  Reed,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“I  want  to  become  a  Tylenol 
tester.  If  that  doesn’t  come 
through,  I’d  like  to  save  the 
whales.” 


Paul  Peck,  Western 
Springs:  “I’d  like  to  be  a 
business  manager  for  some 
company  like  IBM  after  I 
graduate  in  accounting  and 
management.” 

David  Lofrezzo,  Downers 
Grove:  “Financial  freedom  and 
happiness.” 


Bruce  Johnson,  Elmhurst: 
“Happiness.” 


Aleta  Bailey,  Hinsdale: 
get  a  really  good  job.” 


‘To 


Wayne  Brandt 

ayne  Brandt,  Downers 
re:  “To  have  a  good  career 
imputers.” _ 


John  Cobarrubias 
John  Cobarrubias,  Hanover 
Park:  “I  want  to  become  a 
lawyer  and  to  have  security.” 


Kimberly  Norton 
Kimberly  Norton,  West¬ 
chester:  “I  want  to  work  at 
O’Hare  Airport  as  a  flight 
attendant  and  continue  to 
model.” 

Keith  Dupasquier,  Elm¬ 
hurst:  “I  want  to  make 
enough  money  by  the  time  I’m 
35  to  buy  a  fishing  and 
hunting  lodge  in  extreme 
northern  Canada.” 


Nadine  Palmer 

Nadine  Palmer,  Addison:  “I 
want  to  be  a  choreographer 
and  be  in  professional  theat¬ 
rical  productions.” 

Tim  McIntyre,  Medina: 
“Get  an  interesting  job  — 
something  I  would  enjoy 
doing.” 

Bill  Krizenecky,  LaGrange 
Park:  “To  become  the  best 
police  officer  possible." _ 


John  Kamraat,  Roselle: 
“Make  $750,000;  be  the  sole 
heir  of  Dennis  Lamp.” 

Dawn  Porter,  Westmont: 
“Owning  my  own  daycare 
center;  being  independently 
successful.” 

Chris  Goliszewski,  Chicago: 
“To  own  a  radio  or  TV 
station.” 

Mark  Egner,  Elmhurst: 
“Become  a  teacher  because 
education  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  life.” 

Mary  Heis,  Glen  Ellyn:  “To 
get  a  job  and  be  able  to 
support  myself.” 

Anna  Lamb,  Woodridge: 
“To  finish  college.” 

Amy  Lin,  Hinsdale:  “Get 
married.” 

Karen  Kveton,  LaGrange 
Park:  “Become  a  good  wife 
and  mother.” 

Tim  Kaufman,  Bensenville: 
“I  want  to  become  a  famous 
writer.” _ 


Get  involved!  Write  for  the  Courier 


If  you  have  writing  skills  and  a  few  extra  hours  a  week,  put 
them  to  work  at  the  Courier. 

We  need  students  not  affiliated  with  the  journalism  classes  to 
write  news  and  feature  stories,  in-depth  pieces,  TV  reviews,  sports 
articles  and  columns  for  our  opinion  pages. 


You’ll  earn  from  $10  to  $25  for  each  article  published  while 
building  up  a  portfolio  of  written  works  that  could  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  when  you’re  applying  for  that  all-important  job  two  or  three 
years  from  now. 

Call  RANDY  OLSON,  the  editor,  or  JIM  NYKA,  the  adviser,  at 
858-2800,  exts.  2379  or  2531.  Do  it  today  —  we’re  anxious  to  talk  to 
you. 
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From  the  editor 


Ve  the  People  .  .  . 


_ By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 

Following  its  broadcast  of  President  Reagan’s  State  of  the  Union  address  to 
Congress  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  25,  ABC  aired  its  regular  “Nightline”  news 
program  under  a  somewhat  different  format.  Correspondent  Ted  Koeppel  acted 
as  a  mediator  between  a  live  audience  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  presidential 
counselor  Edwin  Meese  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Members  of  the  audience  were  invited  to  ask  questions  of  Meese  regarding 
the  program  Reagan  had  introduced  earlier  in  the  evening.  By  far,  most  of ‘the 
participants  who  asked  questions  were  decidedly  hostile  toward  Meese  and  the 
president’s  program.  A  basic  theme  underlying  their  queries  was,  “What  is  the 
government  going  to  do  for  me  now  that  times  are  tough?” 

Near  the  end  of  the  show,  a  young  woman  stood  to  ask  a  question.  The  focus 
of  her  remarks  was  refreshingly  different. 

She  told  the  counselor  that  she  was  employed  by  a  firm  that  was  doing  well 
despite  the  recession.  Then  quite  unexpectedly  she  asked,  “What  we  would  like 
to  know  is,  what  can  we  do  to  help  the  president  with  his  program?” 

Aside  from  the  man  in  the  White  House,  aside  from  partisan  politics,  her’s  is 
at  once  a  remarkable  question,  and  for  several  different  reasons. 

First,  the  question  is  remarkable  because  the  spirit  of  service  reflected  in  it  is 
a  quality  rarely  seen  expressed  so  openly  in  a  nation  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  socialist  state. 


Also,  the  question  is  remarkable  because  out  of  all  those  citizens  in  the 
audience  who  asked  questions,  the  young  woman  was  the  only  one  willing  to 
accept  a  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  nation’s  woes. 

And  the  question  is  remarkable  too  because  it  shows  that  there  are  still 
individuals  who  believe  firmly  in  the  constitutional  ideal  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  nation’s  structure  of  government,  founded  as  it  was  some  200  years  ago. 


She  told  the  counselor  that  she  was  employed  by  a  firm  that 
was  d.oing  well  despite  the  recession.  Then  quite  unexpetedly 
she  asked,  “What  we  would  like  to  know  is,  what  can  we  do  to 
help  the  president  with  his  program?” 

The  question  “What  can  I  do  to  help?”  is  rooted  in  a  philosophy  of 
citizenship  which  accepts  as  a  basic  tenet  the  ideal  that  for  every  right  the  free 
citizen  can  claim,  there  is  also  a  related  civic  responsibility  which  must  be 
exercised.  This  concept  was  a  fundamental  assumption  the  authors  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  wrote  into  the  document  at  the  time  of  the  nation’s 
birth. 

In  this  philosophy,  it  is  government’s  purpose  to  guarantee  the  citizen  a  free 
realm  in  which  to  enjoy  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  not 
government’s  purpose,  however,  to  provide  the  citizen  with  the  enjoyments  of 
fife,  nor  to  assume  his  responsibilities  of  liberty,  nor  to  provide  him  with 
happiness.  The  constitutional  framers  expected  the  republic’s  citizens  to  accept 
the  responsibilities  which  went  hand-in-hand  with  their  new,  hard-earned  rights 
of  freedom. 

When  translated  into  actual  practice,  this  philosophy  held  that  whereas  men 
were  given  the  right  to  vote,  unless  they  exercised  that  right  responsibly  they 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  represented  by  officials  who  were  misfits  and 
tyrants.  While  the  right  to  speak  freely  existed,  it  meant  nothing  until  every 
man  accepted  his  own  responsibility  of  being  a  guardian  of  the  nation  and 
speaking  out  against  injustice.  The  right  of  government  by  just  law  was 
meaningless  unless  men  abided  by  that  law  responsibly.  And  the  right  to  seek 
happiness  meant  that  men  were  responsible  for  its  pursuit  or  the  nation  would 
drift  into  discontent  and  apathy. 

If  the  government  did  its  job  of  preserving  the  free  realm  and 
guaranteeing  the  citizens  their  rights,  the  only  obstacle 
standing  between  men  and  their  happiness  was  themselves. 

In  short,  the  constitutional  writers  felt  confident  that  out  of  desire  to  remain 
strong  and  free,  citizens  would  accept  their  civic  responsibilities.  It  was 
assumed  that  these  people  were  intelligent,  creative,  vigorous  and  capable,  and 
that  they  would  draw  upon  these  natural  talents  in  their  pursuits  of  the 
blessings  which  a  free  society  made  possible.  If  the  government  did  its  job  of 
preserving  the  free  realm  and  guaranteeing  the  citizens  their  rights,  the  only 
obstacle  standing  between  men  and  their  happiness  was  themselves. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  200  years  later  we  see  so  many  people  turning  to  the 
government  to  help  them  with  their  problems?  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that 
over  the  years  greater  numbers  of  the  nation’s  citizens  have  lost  sight  of  the 
constitutional  ideal  on  which  this  nation  is  based.  While  people  are  demanding 
more  of  the  government,  they  are  demanding  less  of  themselves.  While  they  are 
claiming  more  of  their  “rights,”  they  are  assuming  less  of  their  responsibilities. 

It  could  easily  be  said  that  every  crisis  confronting  the  nation  today  is  rooted 
in  a  general  lack  of  understanding  of,  and  appreciation  for,  America’s  constitu¬ 
tional  form  of  self-government  and  its  inherent  demand  for  individual  civic 
responsibility.  The  constitutional  authors  knew  that  if  men  failed  to  keep  their 
half  of  the  right-responsibility  contract,  the  new  nation  would  collapse.  Today’s 
national  crises  are  signs  of  a  general  disregard  of  this  constitutional  contract. 

One  blatant  example  of  this  fact  is  seen  in  the  problem  of  income  earned,  but 
not  reported,  by  Americans.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tax  revenues  that  would 
flow  into  U.S.  treasury  coffers  from  this  unreported  income  would  almost  exact¬ 
ly  equal  the  present  federal  deficit.  If  each  citizen  honestly  paid  his  fairshare  of 


taxes,  the  budget  would  be  balanced.  The  massive  and  tragic  economic 
hardships  this  nation  currently  faces  would  be  non-existent,  but  for  the 
short-sighted  irresponsibility  of  its  citizenry. 

Is  this,  then,  the  fault  of  the  government?  Or  of  the  president,  whomever  he 
may  be?  Instead  of  hardstruck  citizens  demanding  aid  from  an  already 
financially  depleted  government,  why  do  they  not  demand  with  equal  intensity 
that  their  fellow  citizens  pay  up?  The  problem  lies  not  with  government  policies. 
The  problem  lies  with  a  citizenry  which  has  failed  to  keep  its  part  of  the 
constitutional  contract. 

Each  time  a  capable  citizen  goes  to  the  government  for  help  with  some 
problem,  he  is  failing  in  his  citizenship  responsibilities.  For  those  individuals 
who  cannot  care  for  themselves,  governmental  systems  should  exist  to  meet 
their  needs.  But  in  any  other  case,  governmental  dependence  robs  one  of  the 
opportunity  to  express  the  natural  abilities  of  intelligence,  creativity,  vigor  and 
capacity.  As  a  result  of  the  abandoning  of  these  talents,  individual 
self-confidence  and  self-esteem  plummet.  When  multiplied  on  a  national  scale, 

A  free  man  is  capable  of  anything,  but  a  man  dependent  on 
the  government  is  capable  only  of  what  that  government 
allows  him. 


such  depressing  states  can  lead  to  massive  societal  ills.  The  citizen  is 
responsible  for  turning  away  from  the  dependence  which  fosters  these  abnormal 
conditions.  And  that  government  which  encourages  dependence  steals  away  the 
nation’s  creative  energies,  and  runs  the  risk  of  future  social  collapse. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  governmental  dependence  denies  one  a  measure  of 
his  freedom.  A  free  man  is  capable  of  anything,  but  a  man  dependent  on  the 
government  is  capable  only  of  what  that  government  allows  him.  This  is  the 
closed  door  to  individual  initiative,  and  the  open  door  to  tyranny.  For  once  the 
government  gains  control  of  the  citizen’s  well-being,  it  wields  a  power  which  is 
subject  to  much  abuse. 

This  latter  scenario  is  being  lived  out  sadly  today  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
populace  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  government  for  food,  housing, 
transportation,  entertainment,  education  and  news.  One  eats  what  the 
government  wants  him  to  eat,  reads  what  the  government  wants  him  to  read, 
goes  where  the  government  allows  him  to  go.  All  decisions  are  made  by  the 
authorities  who  hold  the  controlling  strings.  And  they  are  Machiavellian 
despots.  Thus,  Soviet  citizens  have  no  responsibilities.  And  neither  do  they 
have  rights.  By  trading  their  freedoms  for  material  well-being,  they  have 
become  puppets  in  their  own  land,  subject  to  the  whims  of  their  rulers. 

The  future  of  success  and  prosperity  lie  not  with  the  ways  of 
enslaving  socialism,  but  rather  with  greater  independence, 
more  complete  self-determination,  and  heightened  individual 
resourcefulness. 

Let  us  open  our  eyes  to  this  grave  mistake  of  governmental  dependence.  The 
future  of  success  and  prosperity  he  not  with  the  ways  of  enslaving  socialism, 
but  rather  with  greater  independence,  more  complete  self-determination,  and 
heightened  individual  resourcefulness.  And  the  living  of  these  qualities  is  not 
only  our  right;  it  is  our  responsibility. 

The  answers  to  many  of  our  nation’s  problems  he  in  a  document  as  old  as  the 
nation  itself.  The  United  States  Constitution  is  based  on  a  philosophy  of 
citizenship  which,  if  made  practical  in  individual  hves,  would  result  in  the 
demise  of  many  of  the  nation’s  ills.  Let  us  then  be  grateful  for  the  rights  it  has 
granted  us,  and  let  us  also  accept  the  challenge  of  civic  responsibility  it 
presents. 

Men  are  made  stronger  on  realization  that  the  helping  hand 
they  need  is  at  the  end  of  their  own  arm. 

—  Sidney  J.  Phillips 
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'Gandhi'  —  history  of 


great  man 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

When  some  people  hear  the  name  of 
Gandhi,  they  might  think  of  India’s 
current  prime  minister,  Indira  Gandhi. 
But  the  film  “Gandhi”  is  not  about 
that  country’s  political  leader.  Rather, 
it  is  a  sincere  and  clear-cut  biography  of 
Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  who  was  to  India 
what  George  Washington  was  to  the 
United  States  —  the  driving  force  in  a 
revolution  based  primarily  on  non¬ 
violent  civil  disobedience. 

Producer/director  Richard  Atten¬ 
borough’s  master  stroke  in  this  film 
was  choosing  a  relatively  unknown 
British  actor  to  portray  the  title 
character. 

BEN  KINGSLEY’S  WORK  in  this 
picture  is  truly  a  fabulous  performance 
that  captures  the  basic  nuances  of 
Gandhi’s  personality  and  soft-spoken 
rigidness  in  his  quest  for  freedom. 

What  helps  Kingsley’s  role  here  is 
the  way  his  character  ages  from  the 
film’s  opening  moments  until  the  final 
scenes  in  which  the  78-year  old  Gandhi 
is  struck  down  by  an  assassin’s  bullet. 
The  actor’s  remarkable  transformation 
from  a  prime  adult  to  an  elderly  human 
being  as  astounding  and  adds  enor¬ 
mous  credibility  to  the  essence  of  the 
picture. 

GANDHI’S  STORY  BEGINS  on  a 
South  African  passenger  train  in  1893. 
After  studying  law  in  London,  he  is 
about  to  begin  a  practice  in  the  Boor 
country.  Prior  to  his  destination,  he  is 
thrown  off  the  train  for  refusing  to  ride 
in  the  third-class  section  where  the 
people  of  his  race  travel.  Here,  Gandhi 
gets  his  first  taste  of  racial  segregation. 

With  some  of  his  colleagues,  he  sets 
up  a  gathering  in  a  local  South  African 
town  square.  He  makes  a  short  speech 
denouncing  governmental  laws  restrict¬ 
ing  an  Indian's  freedom  of  movement 
from  one  place  to  another.  Gandhi 
argues  that  South  Africa’s  Hindus  and 
Moslems  are  British  citizens  as  well  and 
should  be  treated  as  such  without 
having  to  carry  transportation  passes. 
Afterwards,  he  collects  the  passes  and 
begins  to  burn  them  one  by  one.  A 
police  officer,  observing  his  actions, 
interrupts  the  procedure  and  smashes 
him  on  the  arm  with  his  billyclub, 
knocking  Gandhi  to  the  ground. 
Unrelenting,  he  continues  to  incinerate 
the  passes  while  the  cop  pummels  away 
with  his  stick.  This  action  illustrates 
Gandhi’s  fierce  determination  and 
uncompromising  position  against  in¬ 
justice  and  unfair  laws. 

In  1915,  he  arrives  in  Bombay,  India, 
to  a  hero’s  welcome.  Tens  of  thousands 
greet  him  as  he  steps  off  the  third-class 
section  of  the  ship.  It  is  here  that 
Gandhi,  the  ‘Mahatma’  or  “Great 
Soul,”  appears  in  a  white  robe  and 
sandals,  while  his  head  is  completely 
shaven,  much  like  his  countrymen. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  his  native  land, 
Gandhi  is  encouraged  by  a  compatriot 
to  forget  his  law  practice  ambitions  and 
become  involved  in  the  Indian  struggle 
for  independence  from  the  British.  He 
then  embarks  on  a  long  overland  train 
journey  so  that  he  may  see  for  himself 
what  India  is  and  to  observe  and  talk  to 
her  people. 


AFTER  SETTLING  IN  a  remote 
part  of  the  country,  the  Mahatma  is  one 
day  approached  by  an  elderly  peasant 
who  tells  him  of  a  situation  in  a  nearby 
region  where  the  British  are  exacting 
devastating  rent  payments  for  farm¬ 
land.  Many  are  suffering  from  starva¬ 
tion  as  a  result.  Gandhi  determines  that 
he  must  go  and  help  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

When  the  national  hero  arrives  on  the 
scene,  a  huge  crowd  is  awaiting  him. 
While  making  his  way  through  the 
throng,  he  is  stopped  by  British 
soldiers  who  begin  to  harrass  him.  They 
try  to  arrest  Gandhi,  but  he  assertedly 
questions  them  on  what  the  charges 
would  be.  Unable  to  think  of  a  suitable 
reason,  the  men  let  him  pass  with  a 
verbal  warning  to  stay  out  of  trouble. 

Later  on,  the  Mahatma  calls  for  a 
general  strike  by  the  entire  Indian 
population  if  certain  conditions  are  not 
met.  They  include  the  freedom  to  grow 
what  farmers  want  and  a  grievance 
committee  made  up  partly  of  Indians. 
For  this  action,  Gandhi  is  arrested  for 
sedition. 

MANY  POWERFUL  SCENES  fea¬ 
ture  violence,  something  which  Gandhi 
loathes.  In  1919,  the  Amritsar  Mas- 
acre  results  in  more  than  1,500 


casualties,  including  over  400  dead. 
Shortly  after,  a  mob  riot  finds  the 
Indians  burning  the  station  and 
guillotining  the  officers.  When  he  learns 
of  the  news,  Gandhi  becomes  quietly 
upset  and  begins  a  fast  to  protest  the 
senseless  executions.  He  ends  it  after  he 
hears  apologies  from  the  perpetrators  of 
the  crimes. 

The  Salt  Acts  by  England  in  1930 
prompted  Gandhi  to  make  another 
ceremoniously  rebellious  move.  The  new 
law  made  it  a  crime  to  possess  salt  not 
bought  from  the  British  government. 
With  hundreds  of  followers  behind  him, 
the  Mahatma  makes  a  240-mile  trip 
from  his  living  quarters  to  the  sea 
where  he  would  plan  to  make  salt 
himself.  England's  government  pays 
little  attention  to  the  event,  considering 
it  superficial  and  a  basic  grandstand 
ploy. 

TO  THE  SURPRISE  of  Britain,  the 
Indian  population  follows  Gandhi’s 
example  as  they  make  and  sell  their 
own  salt  and  completely  ignore  the 
mother  country’s  imported  product. 
The  viceroy  of  India  orders  the  arrest  of 
persons  buying  and  selling  the  domestic 
salt.  Soon,  over  100,000  individuals  are 
jailed,  with  the  number  increasing  at  a 
substantial  rate. 


At  the  government-owned  Dharasana 
Salt  Works,  Gandhi's  people  attempt  a 
non-violent  raid  at  that  site.  With 
British  troops  stationed  at  the  front 
entrance,  the  unarmed  Indians,  in 
groups  of  about  seven,  try  to  march  in 
peacefully,  exerting  no  physical  force. 
Each  advancing  unit  is  unmercifully 
beaten  about  by  club-toting  soldiers. 
The  result  is  a  few  hundred  weaponless 
civilians  being  injured  at  the  hands  of 
government  troops. 

With  the  scenes  just  described  and 
Ben  Kingsley's  superb  incarnation  of 
Gandhi,  this  film  comes  close  to  being 
considered  a  docutmentary.  Although 
more  than  three  hours  in  running  time, 
“Gandhi”  is  never  overlong  or  boring; 
it  simply  serves  as  a  history  lesson  on  a 
great  man  whom  many  people  here  in 
America  know  very  little  about. 


‘  The  process  of  mass  application 
of  force  to  resolve  contentious 
issues  is  fundamentally  not_  only 
wrong,  but  contains  within  itself  the 
germs  of  self-destruction. . .  If  civili¬ 
zation  is  to  survive,  men  cannot  fail 
eventually  to  adopt  Gandhi's  belief.  ” 
—  General  Douglas  MacArthur 


t 

‘Ben,  I 
want  you 
to  do  it’ 

l _ 


Ben  Kingsley  is  an  English 
actor,  theatrically  accomplish¬ 
ed,  who  stars  in  the  title  role  of 
Richard  Attenborough's  epic 
film,  “Gandhi.”  Kingsley  was 
interviewed  shortly  after  the 
filming  of  the  movie.  The 
following  are  excerpts  from  the 
interview: 

What  were  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  your  in¬ 
volvement  with  the  role  of 


Mahatma  Gandhi? 

“Actually,  I  was  sort  of  the 
passive  member  in  my  getting 
the  role,  because  the  role  really 
got  me,  in  a  sense.  Interesting¬ 
ly,  a  minute  or  two  before  I 
actually  went  in  front  of  the 
cameras  for  a  second  test,  Sir 
Richard  came  into  my  dressing 
room,  sat  down  in  front  of  me 
and  scrutinized  me  for  about 
a  minute,  and  then  said,  “Ben, 


I  want  you  to  do  it.’” 

What  steps  did  you  take  to 
prepare  for  the  role? 

“I  read  as  much  as  possible 
on  Gandhi’s  life.  I  wanted  to 
heighten  my  senses  to  the 
tones  and  textures  of  the 
culture.” 

What  was  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  character  for  you? 

“In  my  reseasrch,  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  in  my  performance,  I 


think  the  important  revelation 
was  to  go  from  the  mythical  to 
the  intelligent.  The  intelligence 
of  the  man  was  the  biggest 
challenge  and  the  biggest 
surprise;  because  of  my  igno¬ 
rance  of  him.  I  had  always 
thought  of  him  as  a  benign 
mystic,  naively,  but  of  course 
he  was  an  astonishing  product 
of  his  political  environment, 
and  history,  and  time.” 
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_ _  By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK - - - - 

Since  the  dawn  of  mankind,  the  development  of  the  ability  to  communicate 
has  been  the  greatest  human  accomplishment,  for  it  is  the  basis  of  what  we  the 
most  intelligent  species  on  this  planet,  have  achieved  in  our  strivings  to 
advance. 

It  is  absolutely  mind-troggling  to  compare  today's  glut  of  mass 
communications  to  the  primitive  drawings  on  cave  walls  made  millions  of  years 
ago  by  our  evolutionary  ancestors.  We,  as  the  progeny  of  these  pre-humans,  can 
only  begin  to  speculate  as  to  where  humankind  has  been  and  where  we  are 
going  m  developing  our  skills  of  relating  to  each  other. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  my  observation  that  a  great  many  of  us  have  a  distinct 
problem  in  expressing  ourselves,  both  in  speaking  and  writing.  If  one  is  not  as 
strong  in  dne  area  of  self-expression  as  another,  then  he  should  rely  on  that 
form  of  communication  he  is  most  comfortable  with.  This  is  important,  for 
communication  is  the  only  way  one  can  let  the  world  know  of  his  fears,  joys, 
anxieties  and  thoughts. 

For  myself,  the  struggle  has  always  been  with  an  ability  to  make  myself 
known  to  other  people.  My.  greatest  weakness  lies  in  not  being  able  to  think 
quickly  enough  to  say  the  right  things  at  the  right  moment.  Contrariwise,  my 
greatest  asset  appears  to  be  an  ability  to  write. 

To  write  what  I  feel  and  to  formulate  opinions  is  my  ultimate  goal.  Writing 
gives  me  a  chance  to  think  things  through  before  I  say  anything  derogatory  or 
overly  kind  about  a  particular  matter.  But  my  underlying  fear  in  expressing 
myself  through  the  written  word  is  that  I  feel  my  abilities  in  using  this  medium 
are  lacking.  The  question  is,  then,  is  my  writing  better  than  just  plain  good? 

I  SUPPOSE  THAT  I  am  one  of  those  people  whom  I  tend  to  refer  to  as 

those  semi-talented  scribblers  ;  or,  in  other  words,  people  who  are  not  literary 
giants  but  who  are  just  above  average  in  writing  skills. 

At  this  stage  of  my  life,  I  need  not  to  be  told  what  to  write  about,  as  I  am  full 
of  ideas  and  stories  that  I  want  to  relate  to  a  reader.  An  assignment  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens  does  not  stir  my  creative  energies. 
Nor  does  anything  else  that  does  not  appeal  to  the  zenith  of  my  intellectual 
powers.  I  have  long  since  discovered  that  if  I  am  not  interested  in  a  particular 
subject,  I  cannot  comment  or  write  about  it  mindfully.  The  subject  must  grab 
me  mentally. 

What  seems  to  be  a  prerequisite  in  dealing  with  words  to  formulate  stories  is 
the  practice  of  reading  all  sorts  of  books  by  great  authors.  To  read  the  novels, 
short  stories  and  poetry  of  great  authors  can  give  one  a  sense  of  enjoyment  and 
personal  satisfaction.  At  this  time,  however,  I  find  such  activity  boring  and 
yawn-provoking.  I  cannot  raise  any  enthusiasm  for  well-known  phrases  and 
maxims,  and  neither  do  I  have  the  patience  to  read  an  entire  400-page  novel. 

IN  MY  WRITING,  I  like  to  concentrate  on  circumstances  and  occurrences 
that  have  affected  me  both  immensely  and  remotely.  Then  my  writing  becomes 
for  me  a  personal  journey,  and  I  hope  this  is  true  for  my  readers  as  well.  And 
what  is  important  in  such  an  experience  is  not  the  destination,  but  the  view 
along  the  way.  In  this  sense,  then,  writing  is  an  adventure,  an  exploration,  a 
seeking  of  a  new  way  to  look  at  things. 

I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  I  will  be  violating  an  important  rule  in  writing  — 
know  your  ending  before  you  begin.  For  me,  this  is  an  impossibility,  for  when  I 
begin  my  writing,  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  where  the  journey  will  lead.  Even 
I  am  excited  as  to  how  such  stories  will  turn  out. 


WE  LIVE,  PERHAPS  unconsciously,  in  world  permeated  by  elements  of 
communications  process.  Signs  and  symbols,  which  form  basis  of  all  com¬ 
munication,  are  sent  between  men  in  ever-increasing  number  through  multi¬ 
tude  of  media,  some  of  which  are  photo-illustrated  here.  ABOVE  TOP,  Vicki 
Spagnola  answers  call  for  information.  IMMEDIATELY  ABOVE,  Wayne 
Kulick  transfers  data  onto  computer.  AT  LEFT,  Rocky  Kapoor  sorts  pieces 
of  written  correspondence.  Courier  photos  by  C.W.  Bommelman. 


ATTENTION 

DO  YOU  HAVE  )OB  SECURITY > 

Teltex  is  a  multi-level  marketing  company  founded  with 
the  purpose  of  providing  products  and  services  which 
will  promote  a  healthier,  more  rewarding  life  style  not 
only  through  ihe  use  of  these  products,  hut  also  through 
sharing  these  with  others  This  is  the  basic  Teltex 
philosophy  people  serving  people  growing  together 

A  ftW  Of  THE  BtNfFITS 

1.  National  advertising  is  done  to  support  your 
distributorship. 

2.  Teltet  offers  unlimited  income  opportunity  that 
pays  5  levels  commission  plus  bonuses. 

3.  No  bookkeeping  or  stocking  of  products  necessary. 

4.  Toll  free  home  office  number—  120  operators  lor 
^assistance— Monday  through  Friday. 

Our  methodology  to  make  distributors  Successful  has 
been  carefully  researched  The  Teltex  philosophy  of 
unique,  high  quality  products  coupled  with  the  support 
services  provided  to  distributors,  make  Teltex  a  moving 
force  m  the  market  today 

Call  (312)  960-4623  or  960-4631. 

Ask  for  Barbara. 


Patronize 

Courier  advertisers! 
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Lee  propels  Chaps 
past  Rock  Valley 


Strong  play  by  Terry  Lee  led  the 
visiting  Chaparrals  past  Rock  Valley 
64-61  on  Feb.  5. 

“I  really  dread  playing  at  Rock 
Valley  because  they  play  so  much 
better  at  home,”  said  coach  Don  Klaas. 
“We  beat  them  114-78  in  Glen  Ellyn 
(Jan.  11)  and  now  we  were  lucky  to 
escape  with  out  lives.” 

THE  DUPAGERS,  NOW  20-3 
overall  and  6-2  in  conference  play, 
seemed  headed  for  a  heartbreak  loss 
after  blowing  a  12-point  early  first-half 
lead  and  watching  the  Trojans,  who 
trailed  62-61  with  22  seconds  left,  set  up 
for  a  dramatic  last-second  shot  that 
would  have  spelled  defeat  for  the 
Chaps. 

Instead,  it  was  the  Trojans  who  were 
shattered  as  sophomore  Randy  Beh- 
rends  sent  up  a  frantic  25-foot  airball 
that  was  hauled  in  by  Lee  with  an 
over-the-shoulder  catch.  The  6-1  fresh¬ 
man,  whose  layup  had  put  the 
Chaparrals  on  top  with  25  seconds  left, 
was  then  fouled  and  sank  both  ends  of  a 
one-and-one  to  ice  the  contest  for  Klaas’ 
crew. 

“Things  never  come  easy  for  us  in 
Rockford,  but  credit  our  defense  in  the 
late  going.  If  Behrends  gets  off  a  good 
shot,  our  chances  for  the  conference 
championship  go  right  out  the  window. 
Now  we’re  still  alive,”  said  Klaas. 

THE  CHAPS  LOOKED  alive  during 
the  game’s  first  10  minutes  as  they  roll¬ 
ed  to  an  18-6  lead  behind  six  points 
apiece  by  Lee  and  sophomore  guard 
Jeff  Kaminsky  of  Wheaton.  The  lead 
was  short-lived  however,  as  Rock  Val¬ 
ley  outscored  CD  24-6  over  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  half  to  take  a  30-24  edge  into 
the  lockerroom. 


The  Trojans  stretched  their  margin 
to  38-29  with  14  minutes  to  go  when  the 
Chaparrals  made  their  move,  a  22-11 
spurt  over  a  nine-minute  span,  to  take  a 
51-49  lead  with  4:55  remaining.  The 
Chaps’  spree  was  sparked  by  six  points 
from  Ron  Rencher. 

With  1:05  left,  CD  held  a  62-55  edge 
only  to  see  Behrends  connect  on  two 
field  goals  and  Greg  McVey  hit  a  pair 
of  free  throws  to  draw  Rock  Valley  to 
within  one  at  62-61.  The  DuPagers  then 
turned  the  ball  over  at  midcourt  to 
allow  the  Trojans  one  final  stab  at 
victory  on  Behrends’  errant  shot. 

“OUR  DEFENSE  WAS  the  reason 
we  were  able  to  come  back  from  the 
nine-point  deficit,”  said  Klaas.  “And,  I 
thought  we  did  a  good  job  of  keeping 
our  poise  as  Rock  Valley  went  for  the 
final  shot.  We  didn’t  give  them 
anything  easy  and  Behrends  was  forced 
to  take  a  really  tough  shot.” 

Lee  led  the  Chaparrals  with  18  points 
and  10  rebounds.  He  was  joined  in 
double  figures  by  Kaminsky  (16  points, 
7  rebounds,  4  assists)  and  Rencher  (10 
points,  8  rebounds).  Scott  Wright  of 
Elmhurst  added  7  points  and  9 
.rebounds  as  CD  outboarded  the  Trojans 
43-22.  McVey  led  Rock  Valley  with  13 
points  and  5  boards. 

At  6-2  in  N4C  play,  the  Chaparrals 
rest  in  second  place  and  trail  8-1 
Thornton  College  in  the  conference 
standings.  Triton  College  is  third  at  5-3. 

“For  us  to  probably  tie  for  the  N4C 
title,  we’re  going  to  have  to  beat 
Thornton  in  their  place  (Tuesday,  Feb. 
15  at  7  p.m.)  and  knock  off  Triton  here 
in  Glen  Ellyn  (Friday,  Feb.  18  at  7:30 
p.m.),”  said  Klaas. 


CHAPS ’  IMPRESSIVE  SHOWING  on  basketball  court  this  season  is  at¬ 
tributable  in  no  small  part  to  tenacious  defense,  ted  by  Scott  Wright  (left), 
with  6  rebounds  per  contest,  and  Terry  Lee,  averaging  4.8.  Leading  re¬ 
bounder  on  squad  is  Michael  Watts  at  6.2. 


CD  SWIMMER  SONDRA  Grauer  (top  right),  along  with  teammates  Susan 
Abels,  Nancy  Bos  and  Lynn  Mizialko,  have  all  qualified  for  nationals  next 
month  by  making  required  time  cuts.  Four  women  have  combined  to  qualify 
in  two  relays  and  1 0  individual  events.  Dawn  Leonard  (left),  Gina  Pennington 
(top  left)  and  rest  of  women's  team  still  have  hopes  of  earning  trip  to  nation¬ 
als  by  doing  well  at  state  meet  this  weekend.  Photos  by  Brian  O’Mahoney 


ATTENTION  TELECARD 

Do  you  wish  to  save  money?  If  so,  a  new  multi-level  marketing 
company  is  introducing. . . 

Nationwide  discounts.  As  much  as  50 •  on  travel  Brand  name 
merchandise.  Insurance  —  Local  Retail 
For  more  info  call  U69-9511,  ask  for  Jeannine.  Distributorships 

available. 
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Women  win 

Without  a  head  coach  and  several  players, 
CD's  women's  basketball  squad  turned  in  a 
sparkling  77-39  victory  Feb  5  against  Mc¬ 
Henry.  Playing  their  third  game  in  four  days, 
the  Lady  Chaps  found  their  winning  form  after 
dropping  games  to  both  Moraine  Valley  and 
Rock  Valley  earlier  in  the  week.  Marla  Holstad 
collected  a  game-high  25  points.  Maggie 
Komel  was  the  workhorse,  scoring  24  points 
while  muscling  rebounds  and  triggering  fast- 
breaks  to  Mary  Pat  Wallensak,  who  had  15 
points  on  the  night. 
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Photo  by  Mike  Johnson 

Trackmen  first  at  Milwaukee 


Track  and  field  coach  Ron  Ottoson’s  team 
claimed  first  place  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee  Indoor  invitational  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  Feb.  5. 

Paced  by  Greg  Hughes,  Lance  Murphy,  Steve 
Strevell  and  Derrick  Davis,  the  Chaparrals 
amassed  62%  points  to  outdistance  runnerup 
Stevens  Point  College,  which  totalled  54.  Third 
place  honors  went  to  University  of  Wisconsin  - 
Whitewater  at  42%  and  fourth  place  to  Milwaukee 
with  33. 

THIS  IS  JUST  a  tremendous  feat  by  our  team,” 
said  Ottoson.  "You  have  to  remember  that  our 
guys  are  competing  against  some  excellent 
intercollegiate  varsity  teams  from  four-year 


universities.  Our  team  is  off  to  a  fast  start  this 
season  and  if  we  can  improve,  we  should  be  about 
as  strong  as  last  year,  when  we  placed  fourth  in  the 
nation  outdoors.” 

Ottoson  called  the  performance  by  Hughes  in  the 
600-yard  run  “a  real  highlight  to  our  meet.” 
Hughes  captured  first  in  that  event  with  a  1:12.6 
clocking,  a  breath  ahead  of  Stevens  Point’s  Eric 
Parker,  who  kicked  home  in  1:12.7. 

“What  made  Greg’s  performance  so  amazing,” 
said  Ottoson,  "was  that  his  time  was  better  than 
the  time  needed  to  qualify  for  the  nationals  next 
month,  and  he  did  it  without  the  benefit  of  spikes 
because  he  was  running  on  a  smooth  tartan 
surface.”  CD  also  received  a  first  place  in  the  long 
jump  from  Davis,  who  jumped  22’  9 V*”. 


MURPHY  AND  STREVELL,  both  members  of 
last  fall’s  Chaparrals’  cross  country  team  that 
placed  sixth  nationally,  are  proving  a  track  and 
field  force  as  well.  Murphy  came  in  first  in  the 
two-mile  run  with  a  9:33.8  finish  while  Strevell 
headed  the  pack  in  the  mile  with  a  4:19.1  showing. 

“I  think  our  distance  events  are  in  good  hands 
with  those  two  athletes,”  said  Ottoson.  “They  both 
did  an  excellent  job  in  cross  country  and  they  are 
big  pluses  for  our  track  and  field  teams.” 

Other  top  performances  for  the  Chaps  included 
Naperville’s  Steve  Marren  and  Forest  Park’s  Roy 
Sansone,  who  placed  second  and  third,  respective¬ 
ly,  in  the  60-yard  dash,  and  Roy  Sparks  of 
Willowbrook,  whose  25.9  tied  for  first  place  in  the 
220-yard  intermediate  hurdles. 


Johnson's  heroics 

clinch  4-4  tie 


_ By  MIKE  JOHNSON _ 

Last  minute  heroics  by  Chaparral 
defenseman  Kevin  Johnson  saved  CD 
from  suffering  a  loss  in  a  4-4  standoff 
against  the  University  of  Illinois 
(Circle)  hockey  team  at  the  Downers 
Grove  Ice  Arena  Feb.  5. 

Ranked  second  nationally,  CD  had 
trouble  from  the  outset  as  Circle 
repeatedly  broke  up  the  Chaps’  attack. 

With  3:11  remaining  in  the  first 
period,  Circle  slipped  the  first  goal  of 
the  day  past  Chaparral  nettender  John 
Whelan  from  just  to  the  right  of  the 
net. 

BEING  SHUT  OUT  during  the  first 
35  minutes  of  play,  CD’s  Steve 
Mologuses  finally  put  the  Chaps  on  the 
board  by  taking  a  pass  after  a  face-off 
in  Chicago  territory  and  shooting  it  in 
at  4:42  of  the  second  stanza. 

While  no  more  goals  were  scored  in 
the  period,  it  didn’t  end  without 
incident;  at  0:19,  a  Chicago  player  was 
charged  with  a  two-minute  penalty  for 
swearing  at  an  official. 

When  the  offender  refused  to  leave 
the  ice  he  incurred  another  two-minute 
penalty  for  delay  of  game. 

A  five-minute  penalty  was  charged  as 
Chicago  continued  its  boycott  of  the 
ice. 

WHEN  A  CIRCLE  skater  inquired 
about  the  location  of  the  referee’s  car, 
he  was  ejected  from  the  contest  and 
Chicago  was  slapped  with  an  additional 
10-minute  major  misconduct. 

Officials  finally  had  to  send  both 


teams  to  the  lockerroom  in  order  to  sort 
out  the  penalties  against  Chicago. 

When  the  tarns  returned,  19  seconds 
of  the  second  period  remained  on  the 
clock,  four  Flames  were  in  the  penalty 
box  and  CD  had  a  two-man  advantage. 

Goalies  for  both  squads  traded  nets 
after  finishing  the  period  and  CD  put 
its  power-play  to  work  but  was  unable 
to  capitalize  on  the  advantage  until 
16:08. 

Twenty  seconds  later,  Mike  Fontana 
gave  CD  its  biggest  lead  of  the  night  — 
3-1  —  with  more  than  15  minutes 
remaining  in  the  contest. 

STILL  SHORT-HANDED,  Chicago 
took  a  goal  back  at  14:46. 

At  8:59,  Chicago  assaulted  CD  for  a 


Camouflage  solution 


tying  score,  then  went  ahead  by  one  a 
minute  later,  4-3. 

CD  attacked  relentlessly,  but  to  no 
avail  as  the  puck  avoided  Chaparral 
sticks  like  the  plague. 

With  less  than  a  minute  remaining, 
CD  pulled  its  goaltender  off  the  ice  and 
replaced  him  with  a  sixth  skater. 

JOHNSON  TOOK  THE  puck  from 
deep  in  his  own  territory  and  skated  the 
length  of  the  ice  before  depositing  it 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  net 


where  other  Chaps  were  simultaneously 
converging. 

“We  just  put  that  play  in  last  week,” 
said  Head  Coach  Ed  Planert. 

The  tie  marked  the  first  home  game 
not  won  by  the  Chaps,  who  are  13-2-2 
on  the  season. 

Cd’s  final  home  appearance  will  be 
Feb.  18  and  19  when  the  Chaps  host 
Illinois  State  at  the  Downers  Grove  Ice 
Arena. 


On 

SPORT 

the  line 

DATE  LOCATION  TIME 

BASKETBALL  -  MEN’S 

Feb.  15,  Tues. 
Feb.  18,  Fri. 
Feb.  19,  Sat. 

*Thornton  (A)  7  p.m. 

♦Triton  (H)  7:30  p.m. 

Lake  County  (A)  7:30  p.m. 

BASKETBALL  -  WOMEN’S 

Feb.  15,  Tues. 
Feb.  18,  Fri. 

Thornton  (A)  5  p.m. 
Triton  (H)  5  p.m. 

HOCKEY 

Feb.  14,  Mon. 
Feb.  18,  Fri. 
Feb.  19,  Sat. 

Mesabi  Comm.  Coll.  6  p.m. 
Dl.St.(H)  7  p.m. 

m.St.(H)  8  p.m. 

INDOOR  TRACK 

Feb.  18,  Fri. 

North  Central  (A)  6  p.m. 

WRESTLING 

Feb.  18  ,  Fri. 
Feb.  19,  Sat. 

Region  IV  (A)  4:15  p.m. 

Waubonsee  (A)  10  a.m. 

SWIMMING  -  MEN’S 

Feb.  18,  Fri. 

Feb.  19,  Sat. 

Region  IV  Meet  (A)  TBA 
Region  IV  Meet  (A)  TBA 

SWIMMING  -  WOMEN’S 

Feb.  18,  Fri. 

Feb.  19,  Sat. 

Region  IV  Meet  (A)  TBA 
Region  IV  Meet  (A)  TBA 
♦Conference 

Clarendon  Hills:  Large  one  bedroom  condo 
•  available  3/11.  Pool,  clubhouse,  off  street 

l©l  parking,  and  laundry  facilities.  $435/heat 

1 1  f .  a  included.  325-0475or  876-4010. 

\m>  1  QbS  IT  1  6QS  ROOMMATE  WANTED.  Male  working  stu¬ 

dent  to  share  with  same.  21  or  over.  2  bed¬ 
room  apt.  Ph.  453-9578  after  5. 

Joe  Ricely 
lays  down 
the  law 


_ By  SUE  BARKER _ 

CD  students  who  have  a  desire  to 
“talk  things  over  with  their  lawyer” 
now  can  do  just  that  every  Friday 
afternoon  through  the  new  free  legal 
service  sponsored  by  Student  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  attorney  they  will  be  talking  to 
is  Joseph  A.  Ricely,  a  recent  graduate 
of  American  University  law  school  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  initiator  of 
the  student  program.  Ricely,  a  Glen 
Ellyn  CD  resident  and  onetime  CD 
student,  originally  got  the  idea  for  the 
service  from  an  experience  he  had  with 
a  similar  program  while  a  student  at 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

RICELY  WILL  BE  available  for 
consultations  in  which  he  will  “listen  to 
the  students'  problems  and  explain  to 
them  what  their  position  is  legally,” 
he  said.  “I’ll  be  willing  to  talk  to 


students  about  any  of  their  questions.” 

The  service  sponsored  solely  by 
Student  Government  and,  because  of 
ethical  and  legal  considerations,  is  “not 
in  any  way  connected  with  College  of 
DuPage,”  Ricely  emphasized.  He 
considers  this  work  to  be  “pro  bono,” 
or  public  good  work,  and  receives  no 
compensation  for  it.  He  feels  this  type 
of  work  is  especially  important  “in  a 
time  when  legal  aid  services  are  being 
cut  back.” 

In  his  first  week  of  consultations 
(which  began  Feb.  4),  Ricely  discussed 
matters  ranging  from  traffic  accidents 
to  suing  in  small  claims  court. 

“The  concerns  are  going  to  be  of  a 
wide  variety,”  he  anticipated. 

Ricely  sees  limits  to  what  he  can  do 
in  some  areas  under  this  system.  For 
instance,  he  cannot  go  to  court  or 
handle  complicated  legal  matters 


personally,  but  will  instead  advise  and 
then  refer  the  student  to  where  he  can 
best  get  the  more  specialized  help  he 
needs. 

THE  ATTORNEY  EMPHASIZED 

that  he  "really  can’t  handle  school 
problems.  If  a  student  is  having 
difficulties  with  a  professor  or  is  kicked 
out  of  a  class,  he  would  have  to  go 
through  the  procedures  set  up  in  the 
school,”  he  warned. 

To  help  maximize  the  consultation 
time,  Ricely  suggests  that  the  students 
coming  to  see  him  make  a  few  notes  on 
what  they  want  to  discuss  and  bring 
any  tickets  or  other  pertinent  docu¬ 
ments  with  them. 

Students  interested  in  setting  up  an 
appointment  may  contact  the  SG  office. 
The  lawyer  will  be  on  call  Friday 
afternoons  from  2  to  5. 
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- In  brief — . 

Forensics  excels  again 


In  competition  which  forensics 
director  Jim  Collie  called  “the  toughest 
we’ve  encountered  all  year,  CD  s 
speech  team  overwhelmed  all  other 
entrants  in  the  junior  college  division  at 
the  Illinois  Intercollegiate  Forensics 
Association  state  tournament  Feb.  11 
to  12. 


James  Collie 


In  addition,  the  team  finished  second 
behind  Bradley  University  in  the  open 
division,  which  includes  all  colleges  and 
universities  in  Illinois. 

As  a  team,  DuPage  came  in  first  and 
third  in  the  open  division  readers’ 
theater. 


Individual  results: 

Open  oral  interpretation  —  Guy 
Mount,  2nd;  Earl  Fox,  3rd;  and  Eric 
Ruff,  4th.  JC  Division  —  DawnCapecci, 
1st;  Ed  Wilson,  4th. 

Junior  college  oratory  —  Beth  Brown 
1st;  Marco  Benassi,  2nd;  Carie  Roza, 
4th. 

Junior  college  informative  —  Lisza 
Bertram,  1st;  Benassi,  2nd,  Ruff,  5th. 

Junior  College  prose  —  Bertram,  1st; 
Matt  Drat,  2nd;  Benassi,  4th;  Fox,  5th. 
Open  division  —  Ruff  and  Fox,  4th. 
Junior  college  division  —  ReneRuelas 
and  Wilson,  1st;  Drat  and  Melanie 
Bull,  4th. 

Junior  college  impromptu  —  Brown, 
3rd. 

Junior  college  communication  analy¬ 
sis  —  Bull,  5th;  Capecci,  6th. 

Open  after  dinner  —  Ruelas,  1st; 
Drat,  4th. 

Junior  college  after  dinner  — 
Capecci,  1st;  Laura  Lindsey,  3rd; 
Wilson  5th;  Brown,  6th. 

Junior  college  dramatic  interpreta¬ 
tion  —  Benassi,  1st;  Brown,  2nd; 
Bertram  3rd;  Lindsey,  4th. 

Open  division  —  poetry  —  Bull,  4th; 
Mount,  5th;  Fox  6th.  Junior  college 
division  —  Ruelas,  2nd;  Ruff,  3rd; 
Roza,  6th. 


New  research  director 


Gary  Rice 


Gary  Rice  is  CD’s  new  director  of 
research  and  planning. 

Rice  comes  to  DuPage  from  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Valley  College  where  he  served 
as  a  counselor,  psychology  instructor 
and  testing  officer.  He  was  acting 
registrar  for  two  years  and  dean  of 
research  and  planning  for  eight  years, 
and  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
college's  accreditation  committee. 

The  new  director  received  his 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  in 
psychology  from  the  University  of 
Idaho.  His  doctorate  is  in  institutional 
studies  with  minors  in  psychology  and 
higher  education  which  he  earned  at 
Washington  State  University. 

He  and  his  wife,  Julie,  have  three 
children,  Pamela,  21,  majoring  in 
pre-law  and  international  studies  at  the 
University  of  Washington;  Eric,  15, 
who  will  be  a  junior  at  Glenbard  South 
in  the  fall,  and  Laurie  Ann,  12,  who  will 
be  attending  Glencrest  Junior  High 
School  in  the  fall. 


GETTING  TO  BOOKSTORE  will  no  longer  be  major  jaunt  for  CD  students 
Sparkling  new  facility  is  now  open  for  business  on  first  floor  of  Building  A. 
Second  and  third  floors  of  unit  are  reserved  for  supplies  and  offices. 


ALI  KLAAS  STANDS  proud  at  recent  basketball  game,  as  well  she 
should.  She’s  daughter  of  CD  Coach  Don  Klaas,  who  has  led  Chaps  to  at 
least  share  of  conference  title,  CD’s  first  since  1978-79  campaign.  See 
other  photo,  stories,  pages  1 1-12.  Courier  photo  by  Brian  O’Mahoney. 
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Th©  Wild  Orous© 


Gas  tax?  Insult! 

j  Last  week’s  column  made  me  sort  of 
uncomfortable.  .  .like  wearing  a  horsehair  shirt.  .  .  I 
guess  I’m  just  a  griper  at  heart.  .  .some  people  are 
made  more  to  pull  weeds  than  sniff  roses. 

As  college  students,  I  would  like  to  believe  that 
our  general  intelligence  levels  are  at  the  very  least 
average  or,  hopefully,  a  little  bit  above  the  norm. 

It  s  hard  to  accept  this  premise,  however,  when 
insulted  by  those  who  should  know  better. 

It’s  bad  enough  that  nine-tenths  of  network 
television  programming  seems  geared  more  for 
Bonzo  the  chimp  than  for  people.  I  wish  that  the 
girls  on  “Three’s  Company”  would  all  get  pregnant 
by  Jack  and  that  some  real  hero  would  blast  the 
“Greatest  American  Hero”  out  of  the  sky  with  an 
Exocet  Missile. 

TO  US,  TO  whom  so  much  is  given,  more  than 
this  tripe  should  be  expected.  Were  I  an  alien  ob¬ 
server  from  some  far  galaxy  tuning  in  on  the  air¬ 
waves  of  this  planet,  my  views  of  such  a  culture 
would  be  very  dim  indeed.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  I  saw 
those  three  cats  chow-chow-chowing  their  way 
across  the  screen,  I  would,  out  of  sheer  disgust, 
order  the  destruction  of  such  a  degenerate  race  of 
half-wits. 

But  I  am  digressing.  I  can  handle  these  assaults 
on  my  consciousness  by  merely  flipping  a  switch, 
pulling  a  plug,  or  by  throwing  the  damn  TV  out 
my  second-story  window. 

What  I  cannot  take  care  of  so  easily  is  the 


newest  insult  to  my  pocketbook  by  our  new 
governor-elect,  Big  Jim  Thompson. 

The  one  thing  we  students,  staff  and  real  world 
people  all  have  in  common  is  that  we  depend  on 
gasoline.  Especially  us  students,  since  CD  is  a  100 
percent  commuter  college. 

THE  NEW  PROPOSED  gasoline  tax  will  affect 
us  all  and  is  totally  unnecessary. 

Why  were  we,  the  people  of  Illinois,  not  informed 
of  our  state’s  financial  deficits  prior  to,  or  during 
the  election  campaign?  I’ll  tell  you  why;  because 
Liar  Thompson  and  Wimp  Stevenson  agreed  on 
one  and  only  one  thing  during  the  race,  (  and  that 
was  a  secret)  that  it  would  not  be  expedient 
politically  to  make  an  issue  of  our  state  going  down 
the  tubes,  and  that  they  both  had  plans  for  similar 
tax  proposals  many  months  ago. 

Just  when  we  beat  the  OPEC  theives  and  got 
prices  down  to  only  an  outrageous  level,  we  find 
ourselves  fighting  against  the  same  thing  by  the 
people  who  took  credit  for  lowering  prices.  I 
suppose  they  couldn’t  stand  the  idea  of  all  that 
money  going  to  waste  in  citizens’  pockets. 

LET’S  FIGURE  THIS  thing  out.  Everybody 
uses  gasoline;  it  is  a  necessity  to  our  lifestyle  and 
therefore  a  good  thing  to  tax.  Might  as  well  tax 
insulin  and  toilet  paper  under  this  reasoning. 

But  beer  and  cigarettes  will  be  taxed,  too  —  beer 
at  4  cents  on  the  six-pack  and  smokes  about  12 
cents  a  carton.  Gasoline,  a  true  necessity  on  the 
other  hand,  costs  about  a  buck  a  gallon.  The 
proposed  tax  is  to  be  7.5  cents  per  gallon. 


by  Bouse 


Wow.  I  guess  this  shows  what  our  legislators 
deem  important.  They  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
their  gas,  since  most  of  them  get  an  allowance  for 
it  anyway  and  they  can  always  vote  themselves  a 
“cost  of  living”  increase. 

LOOKS  LIKE  BOOZE  and  tobacco  is  what 
really  keep  the  wheels  of  government  rolling  dotvn 
the  highway  of  state.  Besides,  they  must  be  drunk 
to  think  we  do  not  notice  all  the  raises  they  keep 
voting  themselves.  We  come  back  to  the  question 
of  “who  watches  the  watchers?” 

If  we  must  tax  anything,  let’s  tax  alcohol, 
tobacco  and  idiotic  television  shows.  I  would  not 
like  paying  more  for  beer  and  smokes,  but  I  use 
them  a  lot  less  than  I  use  gas  and  (perish  the 
thought)  I  could  cut  down  more  if  forced  to. 

C’mon,  Jimmy,  earn  your  paycheck  for  once  and 
give  us  a  break.  Let’s  cut  the  mustard,  not  the 
cheese. 

Got  anything  you'd  like  me  to  say? 

It’s  my  job;  I  do  it  for  pay, 

Got  any  axes  you’d  like  me  to  grind? 

Send  me  a  letter;  drop  me  a  line. 

Just  a  bit  of  input  I'd  like  from  you, 

So  that  maybe  for  once  I’ll  know  what  to  do. 
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FOUR  PER  ROOM  TRIP  IN  CL  UDES 


Round  trip  motorcoach  transportation  via  modern  highway 
coaches  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  leaving  Friday,  March  18. 

Seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  exciting  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach.  Located  at  600  North  Atlantic  Ave.,  it  is  the 
most  demanded  hotel  on  the  strip  at  that  time. 

A  truly  great  schedule  of  activities  including  our  famous 
pool  deck  parties  and  belly  flop  contest. 

Optional  excursions  available  to  Disney  World,  Epcot,  and 
several  other  attractions. 

Numerous  bar  and  restaurant  discounts. 

The  services  of  full  time  travel  representatives. 

All  taxes  and  gratuities. 

Guaranteed  kitchenette  or  oceanfront  available  at  small 
additional  charge.  (4  per  room  only) 


A  QUALITY  TRIP -A  LOW  PRICE -A  GREATTIME 

The  Plaza  Hotel,  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the  strip,  is  definitely  the  place  to  be  during 
spring  break.  Ask  anyone  who  has  been  to  Daytona.  The  hotel  has  a  pool,  big  party  deck, 
restaurant,  four  bars,  color  TV,  air  conditioned  rooms  and  plenty  of  activities.  Pictures  are 
available  where  you  sign  up.  Our  motor  coaches  are  nothing  but  the  highest  quality  highway 
coaches.  We  also  give  you  more  extras  with  our  trip  than  anyone  else.  Don’t  blow  it  and  go  on 
a  lower  quality  trip.  LAST  YEAR  OVER  8,000  PEOPLE  ENJOYED  THIS.TRIP. 


SIGN  UP  NOW  AT  THE 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 
BUILDING  A,  ROOM  2059 
OR  CALL  858-2800  EXT.  2450 


$194 


FOUR  PER  ROOM 
AIR  TRANS. 
OPTION 


$299 


* Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice  due  to  the  Civil  A  eronotics 
Board. 
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Nuclear  discussion 

Barclay  Jones,  associate  chairman  of 
nuclear  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  (Urbana),  will  be  presented  by 
the  Engineering  Club  at  10  a.m.  Friday, 
Feb.  25,  in  A1017.  Jones  will  discuss 
problems  and  advances  in  fast  reactor, 
safety,  environmental  effects  and  waste 
management. 

„  Aid  awareness 

An  open  house  will  be  conducted  by 
the  student  financial  aid  office  Wednes¬ 
day,  Feb.  23,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
in  K142  for  CD  and  high  school 
students  in  conjunction  with  Gov. 
Thompson’s  proclamation  of  Feb.  20  to 
26  as  Financial  Aid  Awareness  Week. 

The  college  will  also  offer  a  workshop 
to  help  students  complete  their  1983-84 
financial  aid  forms  for  CD  and  other 
schools  Thursday,  Feb  24,  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  K131. 

Financial  aid  officers  will  focus  on  the 
ACT  Family  Financial  Statement  and 
the  Application  for  Federal  Student 
Assistance.  A  question  and  answer 
session  will  follow. 

CD  at  Yorktown 

CD  will  have  an  informational 
display  booth  for  the  Yorktown 
Center’s  Community  Days  in  Lombard 
from  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  25 
and  from  10  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  Feb.  26. 

Informational  brochures  will  be 
available  and  visitors  will  be  allowed  to 
operate  the  college’s  TELLUS  compu¬ 
ter. 

Byways  of  France 

The  film  “Byways  of  France”  will  be 
shown  at  7:30  p.m.  Wednesday  in  the 
York  High  School  auditorium,  355  W. 
St.  Charles  Rd.,  Elmhurst,  as  part  of 
CD's  Adventure  in  Travel  series. 

Admission  is  $2.75. 


What's  happening 

Advising  centers 


Ski  trip 


A  group  ski  trip  to  Alpine  Valley, 
East  Troy,  Wis.,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  26, 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  CD  Alumni 
Association. 

The  group  will  depart  from  Building 
K  parking  lot  at  7:30  a.m.,  travel  by 
chartered  motor  coach  to  Alpine  Valley 
Resort,  and  return  to  the  college  at 
approximately  7:30  p.m. . 

Bus  fare  is  $10;  an  all-area  lift 
ticket  $15. 


The  reservation  deadline  is  Friday, 
Feb.  18.  Further  information  is 
available  in  the  Alumni  Office,  K-145, 
ext.  2242. 

College  night 

“College  Night”  will  be  held  at  the 
Chicago  Stadium  when  the  Chicago 
Sting  battle  the  Wichita  Wings  at  7:30 
p.m.  Feb.  25. 

Students  may  buy  a  $5  first  balcony 
seat  for  $3  with  an  advanced  ticket 
purchase. 

Eight  college  students  will  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  “Kicks  for  Trips” 
halftime  competition.  The  winner  will 
receive  a  free  trip  for  two  to  Denver  via 
United  Airlines. 

A  post-game  party  will  be  held  at  the 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  151  Wacker  Dr. 

Mothers,  daughters 

A  program  on  “Mothers  and 
Daughters  —  A  Close  Look  at  a  Basic 
Relationship”  will  be  presented  by  CD’s 
Women’s  Center  as  part  of  its  Brown 
Bag  Lunch  Seminar  Series  at  1  p.m. 
Thursday,  Feb.  24  in  A3014. 

The  speaker  will  be  Dorothy  May,  a 
registered  psychologist. 

Free  diabetic  testing 

CD’s  health  service  will  offer  a  free 
diabetic  screening  from  9:30  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  22,  in  A3H. 

The  nursing  staff  suggests  that 
individuals  fast  from  all  but  water  for 
six  hours  prior  to  being  tested. 

Helping  business 

The  college  has  been  awarded  a 
$15,000  grant  from  the  Illinois  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Community 
Affairs  to  expand  existing  business 
resource  assistance  centers. 

The  centers  will  provide  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  local  businesses  and 
will  serve  as  models  which  can  be 
replicated  in  other  community  college 
districts  throughout  the  state.  The 
grant  runs  from  February  through 
July. 

The  project,  under  the  supervision  of 
CD’s  Business  and  Professional  Insti¬ 
tute,  is  expected  to  give  displaced 
workers  an  opportunity  to  gain  needed 
skills,  and  to  create  new  business  and 
business  expansion. 
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WANTED.  10  to  15  people  for  phone  work. 
Experience  prefered,  but  will  train.  Morning 
and  evening  hours  available.  GOOD  PAY 
FOR  GOOD  PEOPLE.  Apply  in  person  10 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  101  W.  St.  Charles  Rd,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  IL  (downstairs)  on  the  corner  of  Villa 
Ave.  &  St.  Charles. 

Child-Care  Sitter  —  one  morning  a  month 
for  a  mothers'  group  in  Glen  Ellyn.  Excellent 
pay.  Info  —  Mrs.  Frank  279-7038 

•  f  you  need  tutoring  or  conversational  Ger¬ 
man  or  Portuguese  for  business  or  travel 
call  469-9578.  Close  to  COD. 

SPRING  BREAK  VACATIONS!  1)  Daytona: 
Drive  for  $125.  2)  Ft.  Lauderdale:  Drive  for 
$167  3)  Bahamas:  7  nights  Hotel  &  Airfare 
for  $369.  4)  Ski  Steamboat,  Colo,  for  $215 
incls:  7  nights  deluxe  condo  &  5  day  lifts. 
Call  Sun  &  Ski  Adventures:  871-1070. 


"SECOND  CITY  TOUR  CO.”  Get  a  date  an' 
come  to  The  "Second  City"  Show  at  North 
Central  College  March  5,  8:00  P.M.  Pfeiffer 
Hall.  Only  $6.00!  Tickets  at  the  door  or  call 
North  Central  College  Union  420-3400. 

FOR  SALE:  Martin  folk  guitar.  Excellent 
condition .  $600.  Call  629-0967  before  8  p.m . 

NEED  EXTRA  INCOME?  $300  to  $1000  per 
month  part-time  potential.  We  provide  all 
training  necessary  to  become  successful. 
Call  Clyde  May  289-2035. 

FEMALE  WANTED  to  share  2  bath,  2  bed¬ 
room  furnished  apartment  across  from  col¬ 
lege.  Call  Judy  469-3542. 

PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  do  your 
typing  on  IBM  equipment.  Reasonable  rates. 
A-1  TYPING  SERVICE.  289-6675. 


CD  has  five  off-campus  educational 
advising  centers  where  students  and 
residents  of  District  502  can  receive 
counseling,  advising  and  information 
about  careers,  courses  and  curricula. 

The  educational  advisers  assist 
individuals  in  planning  careers,  making 
career  choices,  re-entering  the  work 
force  or  developing  additional  work 
skills. 

The  locations  and  hours  or  the 
advisory  centers  are  Addison,  North 
Regional  Office,  DAVEA,  301  N.  Swift 
Road,  6  to  9  p.m.,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday;  phone  495-3010. 

Downers  Grove,  Room  113,  Downers 
Grove  South  High  School,  63rd  and 
Dunham  Road,  6  to  9  p.m.,  Monday 
and  Wednesday;  phone  963-8090. 

Hinsdale,  East  Regional  Office, 
Room  109,  Hinsdale  Junior  High 
School,  100  S.  Garfield,  6  to  9  p.m., 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday;  phone  655- 
2910. 

Elmhurst,  Room  101B,  York  High 
School,  355  W.  St.  Charles  Road,  6  to  9 
p.m.,  Monday  and  Wednesday;  phone 
655-2910. 

Wood  Dale,  330  Georgetown  Square, 
Irving  Park  Road,  6  to  9  p.m.,  Monday 
and  Thursday;  phone  860-9040. 

Music  festival 

A  major  festival  of  American  music 
during  the  week  of  Feb.  27  to  March  6 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  CD  Performing 
Arts  Department.  Eight  concerts  will 
include  performances  by  choral,  or¬ 
chestral,  wind  and  chamber  music 
ensembles.  The  main  focus  will  be  on 
music  of  the  20th  century,  and  a 
number  of  composers  will  visit  the 
campus  to  hear  performances  of  their 

works  Seek  ESL  tours 

Volunteer  English  as  a  Second 
Language  tutors  and  classroom  aides  are 
being  sought  to  work  in  the  CD 
learning  lab  and  in  its  two  satellite 
learning  centers  in  Glendale  Heights 
and  Wood  Dale. 

The  college  services  approximately 
400  ESL  students  each  quarter,  and 
employs  21  part-time  ESL  instructors, 
each  of  whom  is  assisted  by  a  volunteer 
tutor.  Volunteers  are  expected  to  work 
at  least  three  hours  a  week  for  three 
10-week  quarters.  Both  day  and 
evening  positions  are  available. 

Volunteers  provide  help  to  beginning 
students  and  late  registrants;  addition¬ 
al  and  group  conversational  opportuni¬ 
ties;  instruction  to  students  illiterate  or 
semi-illiterate  in  their  native  tongues; 
and  assistance  in  administering  place¬ 
ment  tests,  correcting  written  work  and 
preparing  teaching  materials. 

Volunteers  must  successfully  com¬ 
plete  a  10-hour  training  session. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Sally  Garrison,  volunteer  coordinator. 


$500  scholarships 

The  availability  of  two  $500  tuition 
scholarships  for  graduating  high  school 
seniors  in  the  college  district  has  been 
announced  by  CD’s  social  and  behavior¬ 
al  sciences  divisions. 

The  social  science  faculty  in  each 
district  high  school  may  nominate  two 
students  to  participate  in  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Applicants  must  have  completed 
six  semesters  of  social  science,  in¬ 
cluding  history,  at  the  secondary  level. 

Each  nominee  will  be  required  to 
submit  a  typewritten  essay  to  the  social 
and  behavioral  sciences  division. 

Six  nominees  will  be  chosen  to  be 
interviewed  by  the  division  on  the  basis 
of  the  submitted  essays.  Winners  will 
be  notified  by  May  15. 

Applications  are  available  in  high 
school  social  science  departments. 

Resume  writing 

Two  sessions  on  “The  Greatest 
Resume  on  Earth”  and  “Interviews  for 
Success”  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
Business  and  Professional  Institute, 
Career  Planning  and  Placement  and 
Main  Campus  Counseling. 

The  first  seminar  will  be  held  tonight 
from  6:30  to  9:30  in  Room  203  of 
West  Chicago  High  School,  326  Joliet 
Ave.;  the  second,  from  6:30  to  9:30 
p.m.  Tuesday,  March  8,  in  the 
Westmont  Community  Center,  75  E. 
Richmond  St.  The  fee  for  each  session 
is  $10. 

Topics  will  include  the  most  common 
resume  format,  cover  letter  sug¬ 
gestions,  how  and  where  to  send  a 
resume,  tips  from  the  Fortune  500 
companies  and  developing  a  concise 
career  objective. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
ext.  2180. 

Respiratory  therapy 

Students  interested  in  combining 
allied  health  medicine  with  technology 
are  encouraged  to  apply  to  the 
respiratory  therapy  technician  program 
by  April  1,  since  class  size  for  the 
one-year  program  is  restricted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Betsy  Cabatit-Segal,  associate 
dean,  health  and  public  services. 
Applications  are  available  in  A2100B. 

Lawn  disease 

The  Ornamental  Horticulture  Club 
will  sponsor  a  lecture  on  fusarium 
blight,  at  7  p.m.  Friday,  March  4,  in  the 
Campus  Center.  Admission  is  $1.50. 

Speakers  from  various  lawn  com¬ 
panies  and  the  University  of  Illinois 
will  discuss  methods  of  controlling  this 
lawn  disease. 


Patronize 
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LADIES,  EXCITE  YOUR  NEXT  GATHERING 
Party  Entertainment,  P.O.  Box  61 1 
Naperville,  IL  60540 


Child  center  may  open 

A  child  day  care  center  may  open  at  CD  by  fall  if  the  results  of  a  surey  given 
to  the  faculty  and  staff  suggest  a  need  for  such  a  facility. 

Alice  Goirdano,  coordinator  of  the  Child  Development  Center,  who  has 
wanted  a  full-time  day  care  service  for  the  last  eight  years,  hopes  to  have  an 
operation  “that  would  act  as  a  model  for  the  community  and  a  positive 
experience  for  the  children.” 

Presently,  the  center  in  Building  K  is  open  Tuesday  through  Friday  from  9 
a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.  for  toddlers  ages  3  and  4,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  for  4 
and  5  year-olds. 

“If  we  have  a  full-time  day  care  center,  we  will  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
staff,  faculty  and  students  at  CD,”  stated  Giordano.  “We’re  anticipating 
getting  extra  room  when  the  current  occupants  of  Building  K  leave.  Then  we 
will  be  able  to  expand  into  a  full  day  service.” 

In  fall  1982,  the  center  expanded  its  operation  to  a  night  care  facility  with 
hours  from  5:30  p.m.  to  10:30  p.m. 

“We  would  frequently  see  children  in  the  hallways  and  classrooms  at  night," 
explained  Giordano. 

—  John  Pedraza 
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WDCB  90.9  FM 

Bums,  Allen  Tuesday 

MONDAY,  FEB.  21 

2.30  p.m.  INQUIRING  MIND  —  suicide  and  how  survivors  cope 
4  p.m.  FIRING  LINE  —  William  F.  Buckley  and  progress  of  women 

7  p.m.  NATIONAL  ARTS  REVIEW  -  guest:  Ben  Stevenson,  director, 
Houston  Ballet 

7:30  p.m.  JAZZ/BLUES/FUSION  —  two-and-a-half  hours  of  jazz  with  Carolyn 
Wilson 

10  p.m.  JAZZ  TALK  —  live  interview  with  jazzmen  Simon  and  Bard 
TUESDAY,  FEB.  22 

2  p.m.  SEARCH  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  —  discussion  on  Employee 
Assistance  Program 

3  p.m.  BIG  BAND  BALLROOM  —  great  dance  bands  with  host  Lon  Gault 

4  p.m.  SOUND-UP  —  changes  in  1983  social  security  benefits 

8  and  9  p.m.  RUBY  —  daily  three-minute  serial  about  intergalactic  detective 

WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  23 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  jazz  with  Scott  Wager /news  with  Jeff  Mills 
6  a.m.  RUBY  —  story  continues  every  morning 

THURSDAY,  FEB.  24 

2:30  p.m.  ASIAN  COMMUNIQUE  —  Amerasian  children  from  Vietnam  and 
Korea 

5  p.m.  CLASSICAL  CONFAB  —  two  hours  of  classical  music  with  Henri 
Pensis 

7:15  p.m.  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  UPDATE  —  interview  with  rock  group 
“Adrenalin” 

10:15  p.m.  JAZZ  PREVIEW  —  selections  from  new  Bill  Evans  LP  “The  Paris 
Concert” 

11:30  p.m.  TALENT  SHOWCASE  —  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elmhurst 
choir 

FRIDAY,  FEB.  25 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  jazz  with  Scott  Wager/news  with  Jeff  Mills 
6  a.m.  RUBY  —  daily  three  minute  serial  about  intergalactic  detetive 

8  a.m.  JAZZ  N’  BLUES  —  Jeff  Lorber  Fusion  is  featured. 

SATURDAY,  FEB.  26 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  jazz  with  Scott  Wager/news  with  Jeff  Mills 
10  a.m.  CHILDRENS  RADIO  THEATRE  —  sound  alternative  to  TV 

cartoons 

10:45  a.m.  RUBY  —  all  of  past  week’s  episodes 

11:30  a.m.  MAN  AND  MOLECULES  —  technique  of  brain  scanning  discussed 
11:45  a.m.  CHAPARRAL  COACHES  SHOW  -  Jim  Herlihy  with  CD’s 
coaches 

SUNDAY,  FEB.  27 

9  a.m.  OPERA  FESTIVAL  —  Scott  Thomas  hosts  this  week’s  classic  opera 
Noon  and  5  p.m.  CLASSICAL  CONFAB  —  hour  of  music  with  Henri  Pensis 

and  Scott  Thomas 

7  p.m.  ALUMNI  UPDATE  —  Joyce  Skoog  updates  Alumni  activities 

10  p.m.  RADIO’S  GOLDEN  PAST  —  highlights  and  history  of  old-time  radio 

11  p.m.  CURTAIN  CALL  —  music  from  South  Pacific  with  host  Earl 
Fitzsimmons 
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It’s  New!  The  Apple  lie  .  .  . 

it’s  Improved! 

It’s  Easier  to  Use! 
It’s  In  Stock  Now! 

FULL  SALES  AND 
SERVICE  SUPPORT 


CALL  US  BEFORE 
YOU  BUY! 


The  Apple  lie  la  an  impreaalve  version  of  the  already  impressive 
Apple  II.  the  world's  most  popular  personal  computer.  Stop  in  for 
a  demonstration,  and  see  how  its  many  new  features  and  improved 
keyboard  make  the  Apple  lie  even  easier  to  uso  than  its  famous 
predecessor. 

Authorized  Dealer  Authorized  Service  Center 

Nat’l  Accounts  Support  Dealer 


Mcippkz 


OAK  BROOK 

Computer  Centre 
Oak  Brook  Terrace 
22nd  Street  Next  to  Holiday  Inn 


CHICAGO 

Computer  Company 
222  w.  Adams 
Suite  245 


941-9012 


372-7360 


NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE 
OF  CHIROPRACTIC 


Please  send  me  information  on  Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic. 
OR  Call  collect  at  (612)  690-1735  and  ask  for  Admissions. 


College  credits  you’ve  already  earned  may  well  qualify  you  for  enroll¬ 
ment  at  Northwestern  College,  one  of  the  highly  regarded  chiropractic 
training  centers  in  the  nation. 

If  you  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to  help  your  fellow  man,  and  desire  the 
prestige  and  security  afforded  by  a  career  in  the  health  care  field.  North¬ 
western  College  of  Chiropractic  can  help  you  achieve  your  goals. 

For  more  information,  complete  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  North¬ 
western  College  of  Chiropractic.  Enrollment  is  limited,  so  do  it  today! 


Name  - - - - - - 

Address  _ — - 

City  _ State _ Zip - ; — : _ 

Current  level  of  Education:  - - 

Send  to: 

Admissions  Office,  Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic,  1834  South 
Mississippi  Boulevard,  St.  Paul,  MN  55116. 
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Harkins  'Jack  of  all  trades' 


By  MOIRA  LEEN 

How  does  a  full-time  teacher  find 

time  to  run  a  small  business,  renovate  a 
sailboat,  work  for  his  doctorate  and  still 
retain  his  sanity? 

Jack  Harkins,  sociology  instructor  at 
CD  would  say  he  is  managing  just  fine. 
He  has  been  on  the  staff  here  for  13 
years,  six  as  a  counselor  and  seven  as  a 
teacher. 

HE  RECEIVED  A  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Roosevelt  University  in 
psychology  and  was  employed  as  a 
social  worker  for  several  years  before 
coming  to  CD. 

“I  found  the  idea  of  being  a  college 
faculty  member  appealing,”  he  said.  “I 
started  out  as  a  counselor  in  the  Alpha 
program  but  became  unhappy  with  it,” 
he  continued.  “In  fact,  I  considered 
leaving.” 

Harkins  got  the  chance  to  teach  and 
he  took  it.  He  went  back  to  school  in 
1976  to  the  University  of  Chicago  where 
he  received  a  master  of  arts  degree  in 
social  work.  He  believes  there  are  many 
things  that  keep  him  at  CD. 

“I  DO  LIKE  teaching,”  he  stated, 
“although  I  would  create  that  enjoy¬ 
ment  wherever  I  was. 

“I  like  being  near  Chicago  and  Lake 
Michigan,”  he  continued,  “and  of 
course  I  have  great  job  security.” 

The  bearded  instructor  is  currently 
working  on  his  doctorate  at  Loyola , 
University  and  finds  being  a  student 
himself  helps  in  his  relationships  with 
those  he  teaches. 


PROFESSIONAL  RHOTOGRAPHY 
•SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OFFER 
Portraits  —  Portfolios  —  Promotional* 

Complete  package  for  as  little  as  $30 
with  at  least  35  proofs. 


980-1 31 6 

after  5  p.m.  weekdays, 
anytime  weekends 


‘Offer  expires 
February  28, 1983 


I’M  MUCH  MORE  conscious  of 
time  and  I  can  really  identify  with  the 
over-extended  student,”  he  noted. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  and 
learning,  Harkins  operates  a  small 
business.  House  Calls  for  Honda’s,  Inc., 
was  founded  in  1978  after  his  car  was 
ruined  by  careless  workmanship  at  a 
dealership. 

“I  learned  about  repair  work  from  an 
old  girlfriend  who  owned  and  operated  a 
repair  shop,”  he  recalled,  “and  after  the 
incident  with  the  dealership  I  decided  I 
wasn’t  going  to  pay  anyone  else  to 
work  on  my  cars.” 

RIGHT  NOW  HARKINS  puts  about 
15  to  20  hours  of  work  weekly  into  his 
business,  mostly  on  a  management 
basis.  The  bespectacled  teacher  — 
businessman  hires  mechanics  who  do 
most  of  the  work,  although  he  is  the 
carburetor  rebuilder. 

“Carburetors  are  very  tricky  and  I 
like  to  make  sure  they  are  done  right,” 
he  said. 

Harkins  also  averages  about  one 
complete  engine  overhaul  a  week 
himself,  as  evidenced  by  his  hands, 
which  usually  look  like  they  just  came 
out  from  under  the  hood  of  a  car.  He 
cites  personal  attention  as  the  secret  to 
his  success,  and  the  mechanic  in  him 
finds  working  on  cars  fun. 

“I’ve  always  been  a  kid  at  heart 
when  it  comes  to  cars,”  he  said. 

FOR  THE  PAST  15  years,  Harkins 
has  owned  a  28-foot  45-year-old  wood 
sailboat.  Until  four  years  ago,  he  sailed 
about  five  weeks  of  every  summer, 
almost  all  single-handedly.  In  1979,  he 
started  restoring  the  craft  with  the  help 
of  its  70-year-old  builder. 

“We  are  redesigning  its  shape  and  it 
has  been  an  extraordinary  job,"  he  said. 

“Sailing  combines  all  the  things  I 
like  the  best,”  he  continued,  “and  it  is  a 
real  special  ‘trip’  for  me.’ 

HARKINS  CLAIMS  HIS  boat  will 
last  another  45  years  and  says, 
“hopefully  I  will  be  sailing  it  for  the 
next  45  years.” 

Harkins  shares  many  interests  with 
his  wife  of  10  years  but  says  they  are 
also  very  separate  people. 

“She  does  not  like  sailing,”  he  stated, 
“and  to  her  a  car  is  a  means  of 
transportation. 

"However,  he  added,  “we  share  a 
great  love  of  music  and  attend  concerts 
of  all  kinds  together.” 

MUSIC  HAS  ALWAYS  been  a  part 
of  his  life.  Harkins  says  he  was  raised 
on  music  and  at  various  times  studied 
voice,  piano  and  bassoon.  While  in 
college  he  became  a  serious  “listener” 
and  now  has  music  with  him  at  home, 
in  his  car,  on  his  boat  and  in  his  office 
at  school. 


TIVOLI  THEATRE  T  YORK  THEATRE 


5021  Highland,  Dow  nan  Qrova 

11*11  uni  *i  mg  ixMfw  track!  mm  mm  MU  Mil  at 

For  allow  Information  968-0219 


ISO  N.  York  Rd.,  Elmhurat  - 
For  Show  Information  834-0675 


CURRENT  MOVIES  in  a 
CLEAN,  FRIENDLY  THEATER 


$|50 


All  Seats 
All  Times 


*1501*150 


All  Seats 
All  Times 
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STUDENT  HELP  WANTED 


Exceptional  opportunities  to  earn  $900  per  month  working 
evenings  and  Saturdays.  Car  necessary.  Apply  in  person,  3  p.m. 

Thursdays. 

JRC  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 
4414  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 

Hillside,  IL. 


JACK  HARKINGS,  CD  sociology  instructor,  finds  plenty  to  keep  him  busy,  in¬ 
cluding  teaching,  operating  small  business  and  doctorate  studies.  He  finds 
being  a  student  helps  his  relationships  with  other  scholars.  Courier  photo  by 

Brian  O’Mahoney 


This  teacher  —  learner  —  mechanic 
—  sailor  would  like  to  be  remembered 
as  someone  who  takes  education  and 
the  problems  of  society  seriously. 

“I  try  to  help  people  understand  their 
world,”  he  stressed,  “but  I  don  t  accept 
the  present  state  of  attairs  in  our 
country. 


“WE  CAN  BE  better  than  we  are.” 
he  added. 

Harkins  thinks  of  himself  as  not 
belonging  to  anyone’s  mold. 

“People  say  that,  like  Don  Quixote, 
I’m  tilting  at  windmills  when  I  don't 
have  a  chance,”  he  disclosed. 

“I  don’t  believe  that,”  he  maintained. 
“We  can  have  a  better  society.” 


North  Central  College 

Naperville,  Illinois  60566 
312-420-3415 

A  North  Central  College 
Representative 
will  be  on  your  campus 

FEBRUARY  24 
College  of  DuPage 
ENTRY  TWO 
10  a.m.  —  1  p.m. 

An  admission  counselor 

will  be  on  hand 
to  answer  questions: 

Baccalaureate  Programs 
Transfer  of  Credit  (Transcripts) 
Admission  Policies 
Financial  Aid 
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Guest  commentary 

S  tuden  t-  teacher 
chasms  lamented 

By  RUSS  HOOPER 

If  I  don  t  like  you,  1 11  fail  you.  If  a  student  doesn’t  interest  me,  he  doesn’t 
exist  to  me.” 

These  are  some  statements  made  by  my  Speech  100  teacher  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  quarter.  I’ve  always  felt  a  certain  kinship  with  teachers.  However, 
as  I  heard  these  statements,  I  experienced  a  huge  chasm  opening  between  the 
teacher  and  myself.  To  me,  these  statements  just  weren’t  right.  They  seemed 
contrary  to  the  idea  of  education  and  of  teaching  itself. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  education? 

Jerry  Root,  philosophy  teacher  at  CD,  believes  that,  ‘‘Education  is  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  knowledge  whereby  we  gain  the  means  to  live  the  good 
life.” 

PURSUIT  MEANS  JUST  that.  It  is  an  ongoing  process,  unlike  a  football 
game  which  ends  when  the  time  elapses  or  a  track  race  which,  once  the 
finish  line  is  crossed,  is  over. 

Education  as  growth  or  maturity  should  be  an  ever-present  process,”  wro„e 
Dewey  in  his  essay  “Experience  and  Education.”  As  long  as  breath  remains  in 
our  lungs,  we  must  be  concerned  to  learn  and  grow.  This  is  true  for  the  student 
and  teacher  alike. 

THE  STATEMENT,  “IF  I  don’t  like  you.  I’ll  fail  you,”  stifles  education, 
which  then  becomes  no  longer  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  knowledge,  but  the 
attempt  to  please  a  teacher. 


“The  authority  wielded  by  teachers  is  often  a  real  hindrance  to  those  who 
want  to  learn,”  said  Cicero  in  his  work  “De  Natura  Deo  rum.” 

Teachers  should  be  assisting  the  student  in  the  process  of  learning.  Mortimer 
Adler,  in  his  book  “Great  Ideas  From  The  Great  Books,”  says,  “This 
(education)  is  a  two-way  relation.  The  teacher  gives  and  the  student  receives  aid 
and  guidance.  The  student  is  a  ‘disciple’;  that  is,  he  accepts  and  follows  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  the  teacher  for  the  development  of  his  mind.  This  is  not 
a  passive  submission  to  arbitrary  authority.”  The  student  is  not  a  servant  to 
the  teacher. 

THE  COMMENT,  “IF  a  student  doesn’t  interest  me,  he  doesn’t  exist  to 
me,”  sounds  to  me  as  if  the  teacher  is  picking  the  student.  In  the  ancient  Greek 
society,  students  would  find  a  teacher  they  felt  was  knowledgeable  and  pay  him 
that  he  might  impart  to  them  understanding.  The  same  holds  true  for  students 
today.  If  a  student  pays  a  teacher,  then  that  teacher  is  responsible  to  the 
student,  whether  the  student  interests  the  teacher  or  not. 

One  should  remember  that,  as  Socrates  said,  “The  unexamined  life  is  not 
worth  living.”  That  means  each  of  us,  student  and  teacher,  has  the  continuing 
responsibility  to  learn  and  grow.  Any  teacher  or  student  who  thinks  they  must 
no  longer  pursue  truth  and  knowledge  is  grossly  misguided  and  is  a  threat  to 
the  concept  of  a  liberal  arts  education. 


Letter 

Potty  trained?  Who  cares! 


To  the  Editor: 

I  don’t  know  who  prepares  the 
questions  for  “Speak  and  Be  Seen,” 
but  the  most  recent  “Were  you 
involved  in  any  high  school  activities?” 
must  be  one  of  your  worst!  “How  old 
were  you  when  you  were  potty  trained,” 
and  “What  did  you  buy  at  the  grocery 
store  recently?”  could  be  substituted  so 
that  students  with  an  IQ  of  78  could 
get  a  charge  from  the  writings. 

However,  those  of  us  who  are  not 
morons  might  prefer  a  more  in-depth 
question  that  would  make  us  stop  and 
think,  or  no  question  at  all.  World 
affairs,  local  politics  and  fine  arts 
events  at  CD  are  subjects  which  can 
surely  be  incorporated  into  intriguing 
questions  to  be  asked  of  students  and 
faculty  alike.  And  what  about  the 
non-academic  staff  —  they  have 
opinions  too. 


Remember,  all  CD  students  and 
Courier  readers  are  not  18  and  fresh  out 
of  high  school.  And  those  who  are,  are 
not  unsophisticated  nitwits. 

Q.  Were  you  involved  in  any  high 
school  activities? 

A.  Who  cares! 

Kay  Hubert,  West  Chicago 

Ed.  Note:  While  we  agree  with  Ms. 
Hubert’s  views,  we  must  explain  that 
the  high  school  activities  question  was 
related  to  a  survey  we  were  conducting 
on  student  apathy. 

As  to  seeking  opinions  other  than 
those  of  the  students,  we  have 
discarded  the  silly  “Speak  and  Be 
Seen”  label  and  replaced  it  with  the 
more  authoritative  “The  Student 
Voice”  headline.  The  column  is  meant 
to  be  a  gauge  of  student  opinion. 


—  Off  the  cuff.  .  .  — 

According  to  the  public  safety  office,  problems  with  faculty  office  thefts, 
vending  machines  vandalism  and  purse  snatching  are  becoming  more  acute  on 
the  campus.  While  the  efforts  of  security  officers  in  trying  to  deal  with  these 
matters  are  commendable,  only  a  limited  number  of  options  are  open  to  them 
once  the  acts  have  been  committed. 

Students  and  staff  alike  should  be  more  aware  of  the  problems  and  exercise 
wisdom  in  not  providing  would-be  perpetrators  the  opportunity  to  do  mischief. 
Guarding  personal  belongings,  locking  office  doors  and  reporting  suspicious 
activities  will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  difficulties. 

Once  an  offender  knows  that  people  are  on  to  his  antics,  his  boldness, 
diminishes.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  this  weed  is  to  ‘nip  it  in  the  bud.’ 


The  winter  sports  season  at  CD  is  rapidly  coming  to  a  close.  The  wrestlers 
ended  their  season  schedule  as  the  Courier  was  going  to  press.  By  Saturday, 
Feb.  26,  the  men’s  and  women’s  basketball  squads  will  have  finished  their 
sectional  playoffs.  And  early  March  will  mark  the  end  of  regular  competition  for 
indoor  track,  hockey  and  men’s  and  women’s  swimming. 

Precious  little  time  remains  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  CD  sports 
teams  present  to  the  college  community  for  viewing  intercollegiate  action 
firsthand.  We  would  encourage  everyone  to  turn  out  for  the  final  crucial 
contests  each  of  the  differing  teams  face  in  the  coming  days. 

As  spectators,  we  will  likely  never  have  a  better  chance  to  observe  quality 
sporting  events  than  right  now.  With  individual  and  team  championship 
pressure  spurring  them  on,  the  athletes  will  be  striving  to  perform  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities.  This  fact  will  guarantee  the  fan  exciting  action. 

More  importantly,  though,  is  the  fact  that  CD  athletes  need  our  support  now 
more  than  ever.  Nothing  can  be  as  heartening  to  a  competitor  as  knowing  that 
someone  enthusiastically  appreciates  his  efforts.  Since  our  athletes  are 
competing  for  our  school,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  reciprocate  by  showing  them 
through  our  encouragement  that  we  me  worthy  of  the  very  best  they  can  put 
forward. 

The  noble  Shakespeare  once  wrote,  “Talkers  are  no  good  doers.”  Who  would 
have  believed  that  CD  would  be  the  institution  where  such  a  sage  was  proved 
wrong? 

By  their  impressive  showings  in  recent  forensics  competition,  the  students  in 
the  CD  speech  team  have  shown  that  even  the  wise  old  Englishman  himself 
could  learn  a  thing  or  two  here. 

Sorry,  immortal  poet.  At  CD,  the  talkers  are  good  doers! 


The  test  of  every  religious,  political,  or  educational 

system  is  the  man  which  it  forms.  -  .  .  ' 

—  Henri  Frederic  Amiel 
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Ramblings 

by  Buck 


While  I  was  walking  down  the  halls  today,  I  noticed  that  familiar  odor  in  the 
air,  the  one  that  I  hardly  even  recognize  anymore.  The  odor  that  people  claim 
they  enjoy,  and  even  crave.  Yes,  I’m  talking  about  the  cigarette  smell  that 
engulfs  me  every  day.  I  am  a  non-smoker  and,  as  such,  I  don’t  crave  the  stench 
of  burning  tobacco  plants.  However,  I  do  understand  that  some  people  truly 
enjoy  this  and  I’m  not  about  to  presume  to  tell  them  not  to  smoke. 

Smoking  is  the  choice  of  each  particular 
person,  and  I  respect  the  individual’s  right  to 
choice  no  matter  how  idiotic  his  decision  could 
be.  I  really  want  to  know  why  people  decide  to 
smoke  and  why  they  decide  to  continue.  I  have 
never  heard  one  good  solid  reason  that  explains 
why  one  would  want  to  maintain  such  a 
tasteless  and  disgusting  vulgarity  against  his 
own  body.  Aside  from  the  fast  that  smoking  is  a 
dirty,  smelly,  repugnant  and  obnoxious  habit, 
it’s  bad  for  one’s  health. 

THIS  VILE  ADDICTION  contributes  to  all 
kinds  of  nasty  health  problems,  in  addition  to 
making  the  smoker  smell  terrible.  Of  course,  we 
ail  are  aware  of  the  dangers  involved  and  I’m 
certainly  not  going  to  make  a  medical  article 


Buck  Field  out  of  this  column. 

Before  I  go  bn,  I’d  like  to  point  out  the  stupidity  of  the  advertising  that  the 
cigarette  companies  use  to  try  to  get  people  to  smoke  their  brand.  Example: 
This  month’s  Time  magazine  contains  five  cigarette  ads.  The  first  declares, 
“Lucky  Strikes  Again,  the  Moment  Is  Right  for  it,”  and  it  shows  a  musician 
walking  away  from  his  band  (whose  members  are  all  lighting  up,  of  course),  and 


pulling  a  new  and  improved  Lucky  Strike  from  its  pack  with  his  lips.  Maybe 
Lucky  Strikes  are  for  people  with  talented  lips. 

Next  is  one  of  those  ads  I  really  can’t  figure  out;  it  doesn’t  have  a  cigarette  in 
the  illustration  anywhere;  it  just  beckons,  "Come  to  Marlboro  Country.  When 
they  take  out  a  full  two  pages,  one  would  think  that  they  might  have  a  cigarette 
in  there  someplace.  The  following  two  ads  are  for  More  and  Winston.  More  is 
one  of  those  women’s  cigarettes  that  tries  to  appeal  to  the  women  s  sense  of 
elegance;  it  even  says  it’s  elegant  in  the  ad.  An  “elegant  cigarette? 

IN  A  DARK  mottled  brown  color?  And  a  flourescent  red  package?  The  inside 
back  cover  bears  a  Camel  ad  which  is  pleasant  enough,  but  Camels  are  one  of 
those  cigarettes  that  are  out  to  sell  an  image,  not  taste  or  anything  else,  just  a 
macho  image.  I’ll  bet  half  the  Camel  smokers  read  Soldier  of  Fortune  magazine, 
the  journal  for  the  well-informed  terrorist. 

But  I  did  commercials  last  week  and  what  I’m  really  mad  about  is  that  I  am 
forced  to  breathe  smoke  every  day,  and  those  who  smoke  around  me  act  like 
I’m  out  of  line  to  ask  that  they  not  violate  me  in  this  way.  When  I  get  home, 
my  clothes  stink  like  an  ashtray,  my  eyes  are  sore  from  the  irritation  all  day 
and  my  throat  hurts. 

SOME  OF  THE  smokers  are  probably  saying,  “Poor  baby,  can’t  you  handle 
a  little  smoke?”  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  willing  to  endure  burning  eyes 
and  sore  throats,  but  when  my  Calvin’s  don’t  smell  springtime  fresh  all  day, 
I’m  ready  to  knock  heads  around. 

It’s  not  that  I  don’t  like  smokers,  either;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  my 
girlfriends  is  a  victim.  Out  of  courtesy  to  me,  however,  she  cuts  back  on  her 
smoking  when  I’m  with  her. 

Since  smoking  is  not  an  altogether  pleasant  experience  for  those  nearby,  why 
don’t  smokers  just  have  the  courtesy  to  smoke  in  private,  where  they  won’t 
offend  anyone?  This  is  the  solution  to  all  other  similar  habits;  if  what  you  want 
to  do  will  offend  someone,  do  it  in  private  as  a  show  of  respect  for  others.  I  ve 
heard  smokers  say  that  it’s  their  right  to  smoke  when  they  like,  where  they  like, 
and  if  anybody  doesn’t  like  it,  then  that’s  tough. 

BUT  I  KNOW  that  if  I  walked  up  the  hall  to  some  smoker  and  threw  an 
evil-smelling  liquid  on  him  that  clung  to  his  clothes  and  burned  his  eyes,  he 
wouldn’t  take  it  with  a  smile  no  matter  how  much  I  said  it  was  just  a  habit  and 
I  was  trying  to  quit. 

So  if  you  see  me  standing  in  the  hall,  please  keep  your  ashes  off  my  topsiders, 
and  as  George  Carlin  once  said,  “If  you  want  to  smoke  around  me,  that’s  fine, 
but  if  you  suck  it  in,  you  keep  it  in.” 


Guest  commentary 


Painfully,  drinking  and  driving  don't  mix 

*  _ HrivJnff  Jim  Edear,  secretary  of  state,  has  strongly 


(Ed.  Note:  The  writer  of  this  commentary  has  asked  to 
remain  anonymous  because  of  pending  court  litigation.) 

Shortly  after  midnight  on  Dec.  17,  1981,  I  was  driving 
southbound  on  a  highway  when  my  vehicle  was  struck  head- 
on  by  another  car  traveling  northbound  in  my  lane  ot  traffic. 
The  impact  was  like  hitting  a  brick  wall  at  110  mph,  since 
we  were  both  driving  about  55  at  the  time.  I  was  thrown 
into  the  windshield  and  wedged  within  the  metal  of  my  own 
car.  I  was  told  that  the  only  reason  I  was  able  to  survive 
the  crash  was  that  a  police  officer  witnessed  the  accident 
and  was  able  to  call  for  paramedics  immediately.  While  they 
tried  to  free  me  from  the  car,  an  advanced  life  support 
system  was  started  which  eventually  saved  my  life. 

I  was  admitted  with  severe  head,  internal,  facial  and  other 
injuries.  Corrective  surgery  had  to  be  done  to  repair  my 
face,  which  had  suffered  1 7  fractures,  20  loose  teeth,  a 
severed  lip  and  a  dislodged  nose.  The  other  driver  walked 
away  from  the  crash  with  a  bloody  nose.  He  was  drunk. 
He  also  was  arrested  and  convicted.  The  problem  is  that  this 
type  of  accident  goes  on  thousands  of  more  times  each 
year.  Drunk  drivers  are  the  number-one  killer  on  the  high¬ 
way.  I  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who  lived.  Many  are 
not  as  fortunate. 


The  ancient  slogan  that  “Drinking  and  driving 
don’t  mix”  remains  a  horrible  truth.  Each  year, 
approximately  26,000  persons  are  killed  by 
drinking  drivers.  Almost  200,000  are  injured,  most 
of  them  seriously.  During  the  past  10  years,  more 
than  250,000  people  have  been  killed  in 
alcohol-related  accidents.  Some  estimates  indicate 
that  one  out  of  every  10  drivers  on  the  road  is 
drunk.  During  weekends,  one  out  of  every  five  is 
unfit  to  drive. 

DESPITE  THESE  ASTONISHING  numbers, 
the  problem  of  intoxicated  drivers  often  goes 
unrecognized.  Not  until  one  has  been  involved  in  a 
tragic  crash  with  a  drunk  driver  does  a  person 
realize  the  danger  that  everyone  on  the  road  faces 
each  time  they  get  into  their  cars.  As  the  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Drivers,  an  organization  to  support 
anti-drunk  driving  laws,  points  out,  “Drunk 
driving  manslaughter  is  the  only  socially  accept¬ 
able  form  of  homicide  in  our  society.”  People  who 
drink,  drive  and  kill  bring  tragedy  into  many  lives 
by  destroying  so  many  others. 


Jim  Edgar,  secretary  of  state,  has  strongly 
supported  Illinois  law  enforcement  agencies  in  their 
efforts  to  remove  drunk  drivers  from  the  road.  In 
DuPage  county  alone,  1,200  persons  were  arrested 
for  driving  under  the  influence  in  1982.  Edgar  has 
effected  new  laws  against  drunk  drivers  and  the 
court  system  has  begun  to  impose  severe  penalties 
upon  those  convicted. 

VICTIMS  OF  DRUNK  drivers  understand  the 
frightful  truth  to  what  I  am  saying.  Individuals 
who  have  been  charged  with  this  crime  know  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  court  proceedings. 
However,  the  drunk  driver  who  has  not  been 
arrested  or  caused  injury  to  another  is  the  one  who 
needs  to  be  informed.  To  see  how  one’s  reflexes  are 
affected  by  drinking,  a  person  need  only  watch  his 
friends  as  they  drink  while  he  stays  sober. 

Those  who  drink  and  decide  to  drive  risk  being 
arrested,  killing  themselves  and  someone  they 
don’t  even  know.  Worse  yet,  the  drunk  driver  may 
kill  someone  and  live  himself.  Who  can  face  that 
kind  of  guilt? 


Should  CD  diplomas  in¬ 
clude  the  student’s  major 
area  of  study? 

Jay  Bauerlein,  Carol 
Stream:  “Yes.  It  would  be  a 
source  of  future  reference  for 
jobs.” 

Colin  Gittens,  Wheaton: 
“Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
excellent  way  to  prove  that 
you  have  a  good  background 
in  your  particular  major  area 
of  study.  If  the  diplomas  don’t 
include  this,  then  you  possibly 
can’t  prove  that  you  do  have  a 
degree  in  that  area.” 

Kelly  Abell,  Bensenville:  “I 
would  like  to  see  my  area  of 
study,  which  is  transportation, 
on  my  associate  of  applied  arts 
degree.” 

Ted  Borchers,  Roselle:  “Yes, 
to  show  what  you’ve  worked 
for.” 


The  Student  Voice 


Connie  Ziccarelli 


Connie  Ziccarelli,  LaGrange: 
“Yes,  probably,  because  if 
they  store  it  and  forget  all 
about  college,  they  can  look  at 
it  and  remember  what  their 
major  was.” 

Jeffery  Serventes,  Addison: 
“Yes,  because  it  should  be  on 
there.” 


Darryl  Herr,  Elmhurst: 
“Yeah,  if  they  worked  for  it, 

they  deserve  it 

Tom  Kaudel,  Milton  Town¬ 
ship:  "You  mean  they’re  not? 
Yeah,  I  think  they  should.  It’s 
important  what  you  were 
studying  in  school.  I  always 
assumed  they  were.  It  seems 
logical.” 

Rae  Brown,  Westmont:  “1 
think  that’s  a  good  idea.  I 
hadn’t  thought  of  it  before.  It 
.would  be  good  for  seeking  a 
job  because  a  certificate  shows 
the  individual  has  an  area  of 
expertise.” 

John  Farris,  LaGrange: 
“Yeah,  I  think  it  should.  If  I 
was  to  go  into  a  job  in  my  field 
of  study.  I’d  like  to  have  that 
study  designated  on  my  wall. 
Also,  I’d  put  my  first  dollar 
in  the  same  frame  as  my 
diploma.” 


Amelia  Burtzos 


Amelia  Burtzos;  Westmont: 
“Yes,  because  that’s  what  they 
received  their  degree  in.” 

Chris  Buscher,  Lombard: 
“No,  I  don’t  see  why,  unless 
maybe  a  person  requests  it 
because  they're  stopping  their 
education  and  are  looking  for  a 
job.” 


Theresa  Bowen,  Hanover 
Park:  “Yes.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  see  which  stu¬ 
dents  major  in  each  area.” 

Robin  Hodges,  Woodridge: 
“No,  because  most  four  year 
schools  don’t  expect  you  to 
know  your  major  until  your 
junior  year.” 

June  Davis,  Naperville: 
“Yeah,  it  would  be  more 
helpful  to  exployers.” 

Gina  Piazza,  Naperville: 
“No,  because  it  will  show  up 
on  your  transcripts  anyway.” 

Michele  Santucci,  West  Chi¬ 
cago:  “Yes,  absolutely.  People 
should  get  credit  for  concen¬ 
trating  their  efforts  on  one 

field.”  ,  .  , 

Lynn  Otto,  Woodridge: 

“Yes,  I  think  it  should.” 

Mike  Kearly,  Lombard: 
“Yes,  because  that’s  what  you 
came  to  school  for.” 
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Marshall  leads  ensemble  in  jazz  salute 


~  ~  By  MOIRA  LEEN 

The  Jazz  Ensemble,  under  the 

direction  of  Robert  Marshall,  will  swung 
through  a  tribute  to  the  big  bands  of 
the  thirties  and  forties  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Feb.  25  and  26,  at  8  p.m.  in 
the  Performing  Arts  Center. 

The  program  will  include  “Star 
Dust,”  “Woodchoppers  Ball,”  "St. 
Louis  Blues  March,”  and  Spike  Jones’ 
“Cocktails  for  Two.”  Featured  vocalists 
are  Cheryl  Burns  and  Charlyn  Peterson. 

The  group  started  at  CD  14  years  ago 
when  Marshall  arrived  on  campus.  It  is 
made  up  of  about  20  members, 
although  the  number  can  fluctuate. 
Next  year,  two  jazz  groups  wall  be  at 
CD.  One  wull  be  limited  by  an  audition 
while  the  other  wull  be  open  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  play. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  directing  the 
Jazz  Ensemble,  Marshall  teaches 
first-  and  second-year  music  theory, 
music  appreciation  and  music  history. 

He  enjoys  teaching  at  CD  because  he 
never  knows  what  may  happen  in  the 
classroom. 

“I  find  it  exciting  to  teach  here 
because,”  he  said,  “something  new  is 
happening  all  the  time.” 

MARSHALL  ALSO  CITES  the  area 
and  its  activities  as  reasons  for  his 
staying  at  CD. 

“It  wull  be  even  nicer  in  the  coming 
years,”  he  added,  “when  the  new 
buildings  on  campus  are  finished.” 

Marshall  has  been  involved  with 
music  since  the  fifth  grade  when  he 
started  trombone  lessons,  and  he  still 
plays  that  instrument.  He  continued 
wuth  a  music  emphasis  throughout 
school,  although  he  studied  some 
pharmacy  in  college. 

“I  didn’t  ‘decide’  on  music,”  he 
stated.  “I  just  sort  of  gravitated 
toward  it.  It  just  happened.” 


THE  MUSICIAN  WAS  born  and 
raised  in  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  and 
attended  Ohio  University  in  Athens, 
Ohio,  where  he  received  his  bachelor’s 
and  master’s  degrees.  Before  arriving  at 
CD,  he  taught  at  Nebraska  Wesleyan. 

Music  and  art  are  a  family  affair  for 
Marshall.  His  wife  is  a  professional 
cellist  with  the  Elgin  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  New  Philharmonic  at 
College  of  DuPage.  His  daughter  is  an 
artist.  His  older  son  attends  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  a  music 
major  interested  in  percussion.  The 
youngest  Marshall  is  a  freshman  in 
high  school  and,  like  his  mother,  plays 
the  cello. 

The  trombone  player  lists  other 
interests  besides  music. 


“I  enjoy  cooking  and  I’m  a  sports 
nut,”  he  said. 

"I’M  A  GREAT  coach  from  the 
stands.” 

He  cites  clock-watching  as  a  major 
fault. 

“I’m  a  time  nut,”  he  admitted. 

How  would  Marshall  like  to  be 
remembered? 

“I  want  my  students  to  remember  me 
for  being  honest  with  them,”  he  stated. 

He  says  his  best  characteristic  is  his 
personality  and  he  would  not  change 
anything  about  his  life. 

“I’m  pretty  happy,”  he  said, 
“although  it  would  be  nice  to  have  26 
hours  of  leisure  time  every  day.” 


Robert  Marshal 


JAZZ  ENSEMBLE  PROGRAM  will  include  "Star  Dust,”  are  Cheryl  Burns  and  Charlyn  Peterson.  Performance 

"Woodchoppers  Ball,"  "St.  Louis  Blues  March"  and  dates  are  Feb.  25  and  26  at  8  p.m.  in  Performing  Arts 

Spike  Jones'  "Cocktails  for  Two."  Featured  vocalists  Center. 


TV  review 


'Sneak'  critics  critiqued 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 


A  lot  of  people  have  been  wondering  why  I  never  review 
anything  on  the  Public  Broadcasting  System,  locally 
Channel  11.  Well,  the  answer  is  that  I  have  no  answer  for 
neglecting  this  fine  network  and  the  quality  it  represents. 
With  this,  the  first  PBS  review  of  ’82-’83,  I’ll  try  to  rectify 
the  situation. 

A  program  that  needed  time  to  season  before  it  was 
reviewed  is  the  new  “Sneak  Previews.”  In  early  September, 
film  critics  Gene  Siskel  and  Roger  Ebert,  from  the  Tribune 
and  the  Sun-Times,  respectively,  left  the  movie  review 
show  to  form  a  similar  series  on  commercial  television 
called  “At  the  Movies.”  The  two  veterans  stole  every 
ingredient  of  “Sneak”  for  their  new  show,  leaving  the 
PBS  series  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma. 

WHO  WOULD  THE  network  get  to  replace  Siskel  and 
Ebert?  Clearly  no  film  critics  in  the  country  could  equal 
their  reputations,  except  for  maybe  New  York’s  Rex  Reed, 
and  he  was  too  controversial. 

Once  replacements  were  found  for  the  pair,  would  they  be 
forced  to  try  and  imitate  Siskel  and  Ebert,  who  had 
developed  a  chemistry  between  themselves  as  well  as  an 
invincible  format  for  reviewing  movies? 

Well,  what  happened  was  that  PBS  hired  two  new  men 
with  little  national  recognition.  They  were  somewhat 
experienced  at  movie  reviewing,  but  their  young,  fresh 
appearances  were  what  the  PBS  brass  liked.  Physically, 
they  were  sure  to  show  up  the  balding  Siskel  and  the 
chunky  Ebert.  So  far,  so  good.  .  . 

BUT  WHEN  THE  show  first  started,  physical 
appearance  was  all  the  new  show  had  going  for  it.  Jeffery 
Lyons  and  Neal  Gabler,  the  two  new  anchors,  wound  up 
looking  like  little  boys  trying  to  immitate  the  pros.  They 
introduced  each  other,  like  Siskel  and  Ebert  did,  only  after 
the  intros,  they  each  recited  some  obscure  credentials  about 
themselves.  Lyons  is  from  the  mutual  broadcasting  radio 
network  and  Gabler  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Who 
cares? 


Then,  it  was  clear  that  the  two  did  not  get  along  too  well. 
Where  Siskel  and  Ebert  were  friends  but  rivals,  these  two 
were  not  only  rivals  but  enemies.  They  insulted  one  smother 
and  each  tried  to  grab  the  spotlight  away  from  the  other 
instead  of  sharing  it.  This  turned  off  viewers  —  we  could 
watch  that  at  home  between  our  siblings. 

The  other  major  fault  with  the  program  was  that  the  two 
clearly  liked  absolutely  no  movies.  Major  epics  were 
panned.  The  viewer  wanted  a  review,  not  a  disection. 

LUCKILY,  SOMEONE  TOLD  the  men  about  these 
problems  and  they  have  been  corrected.  The  credentials 
have  been  dropped,  as  has  the  bickering.  At  least  one  film  a 
week  gets  a  favorable  rating  (the  show  usually  covers  four) 
and  the  butchering  is  saved  for  their  respective  “Dog  of  the 
Week,”  and  a  quick  look  near  the  end  of  the  program  at  the 
worst  movies  in  town. 

The  two  are  starting  to  develop  their  own  personalities, 
too.  No  longer  trying  to  show  each  other  up,  Lyons  and 
Gabler  are  content  with  being  themselves. 

Ratings  have  improved  immensely.  “Sneak  Previews”  is 
the  top-rated  half-hour  show  on  PBS,  and  number  three 
overall.  While  “At  the  Movies”  is  seen  on  more  stations 
throughout  the  United  States,  “Sneak”  has  held  on  to  all 
its  affiliates  since  the  Siskel/Ebert  days  and  even  added 
some. 

HOWEVER,  THE  PROBLEMS  with  the  show  have  not 
all  been  solved  yet.  Lyons  has  to  do  something  with  his 
wardrobe,  which  recently  consisted  of  a  yellow  suit,  a  green 
plaid  shirt  and  a  red  tie.  Brushing  his  hair  straight  back 
doesn’t  make  him  look  older,  as  I  believe  he  thinks;  it 
only  makes  him  look  like  a  fifties  holdover  minus  the 
grease. 

Gabler’s  annoying  habit  consists  of  using  his  hands  to 
talk  at  a  nervously  alarming  rate.  Sometimes  it’s  so  bad,  he 
looks  like  a  man  possessed. 

But  despite  its  drawbacks,  “Sneak  Previews”  is  well 
worth  watching  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  new  movies  before 
paying  exorbitant  prices  to  see  them.  The  much-improved 
show  can  be  seen  at  8  p.m.  Thursdays  and  at  6  p.m. 
Saturdays  on  PBS,  Chicago  Channel  11. 


Jeffrey  Lyons 


Neal  Gabler 


6  Without 

By  SCOTT  T0MK0W1AK 

Generally,  people  are  creatures  of 

habit.  We  work,  play,  eat  and  sleep 
within  the  basic  framework  of  a  daily 
routine.  When  this  scene  of  com¬ 
placency  is  overthrown  by  occurrences 
beyond  our  control,  it  is  a  challenge  to 
continue  functioning  normally  in  the 
regular  day-to-day  schedule. 

This  is  one  of  the  themes  presented  in 
“Without  a  Trace,”  a  film  in  which  a 
6-year  old  boy  vanishes  on  his  way  to 
school.  It  is  a  story  of  how  a  mother 
copes  with  her  son’s  disappearance  and 
the  struggle  to  keep  herself  in  good 
spirits  during  the  police  investigation 
initiated  to  locate  his  whereabouts. 

Essentially,  this  picture  has  an  un¬ 
even  rhythm  to  its  storyline;  passages 
involving  the  search  for  the  child  are 
necessarily  painstaking  and  believable, 
while  other  sequences  toss  in  a  tad 
more  melodrama  than  is  needed.  The 
final  five  minutes  can  be  considered 
overblown  and  just  plain  silly. 

THE  MOVIE  BEGINS  in  a  fairly 
predictable  manner;  its  title  gives  us  an 
indication  of  what  to  expect.  Little  Alex 
Selky  (portrayed  by  Park  Ridge  native 
Danny  Corkill)  begins  a  typical  school 
day  by  eating  breakfast  with  his 
mother  in  a  comfortable  but  sophisti¬ 
cated  upper-class  Brooklyn  apartmen! 
building. 

Kate  Nelligan  stars  as  Dr.  Susai 
Selky,  an  English  professor  at  Colum 
bia  University  who  is  separated  from 
Alex’s  father.  She  sees  him  off  to  school 
in  front  of  the  apartment  complex,  a 
normal  custom,  or  so  the  viewer  is  led 
to  believe. 

For  Alex,  it  is  about  a  two-block  walk 
from  his  house  and  his  mother  never 
gives  a  second  thought  to  sending  him 
alone;  the  area  is  reasonably  safe  and 
secure.  After  her  son  crosses  the  street 
and  disappears  from  view,  she  heads  off 
for  the  university  and  her  lecture. 

After  school,  Dr.  Selky  becomes 
worried  about  Alex  since  he  did  not 
arrive  at  the  usual  time.  She  calls  one 
of  her  neighbors  (Stockard  Channing) 
to  see  if  he  is  at  her  house.  Much  to  her 
horror,  Selky’s  friend  finds  out  that 
Alex  did  not  show  up  at  school  and  that 


KATE  NELLIGAN  STARS  as  mother  of  6-year-old  boy 
(played  by  Danny  Corkill)  who  vanishes  on  his  way  to 
school  in  film  “Without  a  Trace.”  White  flick  does  com- 

he  was  not  at  her  house.  Immediately, 
she  phones  the  police. 

THE  DETECTIVE  ASSIGNED  TO 
the  case  is  A1  Menetti  (Judd  Hirsch), 
a  20-year  veteran  of  the  police  force. 

He  gathers  the  information  in  an 
orderly  but  calming  manner,  much  to 
his  credit.  Since  Dr.  Selky  is  a  local 
celebrity,  the  police  set  up  headquarters 
at  her  house,  beginning  with  a  system 
to  screen  phone  calls.  This  is  done  to 
filter  out  the  eventual  onslaught  of 
cranks  and  the  possible  notification  of 
a  ransom  demand. 

The  news  of  the  kidnapping  spreads 


mendable  job  conveying  emotional  strain  of  parent 
whose  child  is  abducted,  it  occasionally  dwells  too  much 
on  achieving  melodramatic  effect. 

do  anything,  but  still  has  faith  that  her 
son  will  be  found. 

THIS  FILM  DOES  a  commendable 
job  conveying  the  emotional  strain  of  a 
parent  whose  child  is  abducted.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  Stanley  Jaffe  has  sat  in 
the  director’s  chair,  after  acting  as  the 
producer  of  such  films  as  “Kramer  vs. 
Kramer”  and  “Taps."  But  he  some¬ 
times  dwells  a  trifle  too  much  with 
achieving  a  melodramatic  effect. 

Despite  this  fault,  “Without  a  Trace” 
is  watchable,  but  may  be  too  real  for 
parents  with  small  children. 


quickly,  and  when  a  local  television 
station  offers  to  interview  her  live,  she 
agrees,  much  to  the  displeasure  of 
Menetti.  Selky  believes  her  appearance 
on  TV  would  help  flush  out  any  leads 
and  possibly  lure  the  kidnappers  into 
contact  with  her. 

After  six  weeks  of  fruitless  investi¬ 
gation,  the  command  post  at  her  house 
is  dismantled  and  the  amount  of  men 
assigned  to  the  case  is  scaled  down 
considerably.  Countless  leads  turn  up 
dry;  one  suspect  is  picked  up  and 
questioned  but  his  alibi  is  undeniable. 
Selky  now  begins  to  feel  powerless  to 


silly 

f 


a  Trace’  overacted, 


Two  one-act  plays  will  be  presented 
'uesday  through  Thursday,  Feb.  22  to 
4,  at  7:15  p.m.  in  the  Studio  Theater, 
1106.  Admission  is  free. 

“Laundry  and  Bourbon”  by  James 
/IcLure  finds  three  women  sitting  on 
he  front  porch  in  a  small  Texas  town 
siding  laundry,  drinking  bourbon  and 
iscussing  their  marriages  which  have 


not  qv'ite  met  their  expectations. 

Cast  members  are  Maureen  Nelligan, 
Glen  Ellyn;  Ellen  Carroll,  Naperville; 
and  Dawn  Capecci,  Glen  Ellyn.  Brian 
Daly  of  Wood  Dale  is  the  director, 
assisted  by  Christine  Zander  of 
Downers  Grove. 

“Deception,  Despair  and  Tears,”  a 
comedy  by  Craig  Gustafson  of  Glendale 


Heights  and  Bryan  DeYoung  of 
Clarendon  Hills,  is  set  in  France  in 

1914.  Modeled  after  the  classic  French 
farces,  the  play  explores  the  exploits  of 
a  French  soldier  (Edwin  Wilson, 

Lombard),  who  was  formerly  a  servant 
in  the  home  of  Henri  and  Angelique 
Pensoir  (Rene  Ruelas,  Glendale 


Heights,  and  Melanie  Bull,  Lisle). 

Other  cast  members  are  Erin  B.  Alles 
and  Donald  Cline,  both  of  Glen  Ellyn; 
Henry  French  of  Elmhurst;  and 
Elizabeth  Yokas  of  Western  Springs. 

Gustafson  is  the  director  and  Jill 
Weiseman  of  Wheaton,  the  assistant 
director. 


REHEARSING  FOR  one-act  play,  “Deception,  Despair  and  Tears ” 
to  be  performed  Tuesday  through  Thursday  of  this  week  at  7:15  p.m.  in 
Studio  Theater  are  (l-r)  Henry  French,  Melanie  Bull,  Erin  Alles,  Liz  Yokas, 
Rene  Ruelas,  Donald  Cline  and  Edwin  Wilson.  Another  one-act  play,  “Laun¬ 
dry  and  Bourbon”  will  also  be  staged.  _ _ _ 


$200  +  a  week? 


That’s  how  much  you  could  be  raking  in  selling 
advertising  for  the  Courier! 

We’re  looking  for  a  personable,  articulate,  well-dressed  in¬ 
dividual  to  contact  Du  Page  County  businesses  and  sell  them 
on  the  advantages  of  advertising  in  the  Courier. 

Your  commission  is  25%.  The  income  potential  is  limitless! 

Interested?  Then  contact  Mark  Pfefferman,  the  Courier’s 
business  manager,  at  858-2800,  ext.  2379,  to  set  up  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  Do  it  today! 


'Laundry,  "Deception'  staged  this  week 
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i  Communications  and  us 

Rhetoric: 


1 


Art  of  communicating  well 

— _ _ _ By  RUSS  HOOPER  _ 

Language  is  a  natural  function  of  human  associations;  and  its  consequences 
react  upon  other  events,  physical  and  human,  giving  them  meaning  or 
significance,”  said  Dewey  in  his  work  ‘‘Experience  and  Nature.” 
Communication  is  daily  a  part  of  everyone’s  life  because  man  is  by  nature  a 
social  animal.  Aristotle  confirms  this  is  his  book  “Politica.”  “A  social  instinct  is 
implanted  m  all  men  by  nature,”  Socrates  said  in  “Crita.”  “We  should  set  the 
highest  value  not  on  living  but  on  living  well.”  It  foUows  then  that  we  should 
not  set  the  highest  value  on  communicating,  but  on  communicating  well. 

Rhetoric  is  the  art  of  communicating  well.  Aristotle  points  out  that  “Rhetoric 
is  useful  for  enabling  truth  to  prevail  over  falsity,  for  providing  audiences  with 
special  knowledge,  for  facilitating  examination  of  both  sides  of  an  issue,  and  for 
developing  the  capacity  for  persuasive  argement.” 

ARISTOTLE’S  BOOK,  “Rhetorica,”  divides  rhetoric  into  three  parts 
first,  invention,  deals  with  the  means  of  persuasion,  which  involved  three 
factors.  The  first  —  pathos  —  is  concerned  with  emotions.  The  speaker  deals 
with  how  to  arouse  and  use  the  passions  of  his  audience,  and  with  how  far  to  go 
in  displaying  his  own  emotions. 

The  second  factor  of  persuasion  is  ethos,  which  focuses  on  character.  The 
speaker  considers  the  moral  character  of  his  or  her  audience  and  tries  to  exhibit 
a  favorable  moral  character. 

The  last  factor  of  persuasion  is  logos,  which  is  concerned  with  the  factual 
statements  and  arguments  that  are  the  proof  of  a  speech.  Aristotle  discusses  the 
various  types  and  sources  of  rhetorical  argument.  He  explains  the  arguments 
available  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  how  to  employ  each  most  persuasively. 

The  second  part  of  Rhetorica  deals  with  the  organization  or  order  of  a 
speech.  Aristotle  recognizes  four  parts  of  an  oral  presentation  —  introduciton, 
statement,  argument  and  epilog. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  POINTS  out  the  purpose  of  the  speech  and  its 
intended  to  capture  the  audience’s  attention.  The  introduction  usually  contains 
the  statement  or  thesis  of  the  speech.  The  argument  is  the  body  of  the  speech 
where  the  speaker  develops  his  proof.  The  epilog  or  conclusion  is  used  to  “.  .  . 
make  the  audience  well  disposed  toward  yourself.  .  .magnify  or  minimize  the 
leading  facts,  excite  the  required  state  of  emotion  on  their  hearts,  and  refresh 
their  memories,”  according  to  Aristotle. 

The  final  part  of  “Rhetorica”  concerns  itself  with  the  problems  of  expression, 
the  use  of  language  and  style.  Aristotle  points  out,  “For  it  is  not  enough  to 
know  what  we  ought  to  say;  we  must  also  say  it  as  we  ought.”  Aristotle  goes 
on  to  discuss  appropriate  style  and  language  to  be  used  under  various 
circumstances. 

Having  an  understanding  of  rhetoric  can  improve  one’s  daily  communication. 
Learning  to  consider  the  facts  of  an  issue,  to  discern  the  truth,  and  how  to 
present  arguments  can  help  a  person  deal  with  others  in  a  better  way.  St. 
Augustine’s  observation  of  the  purpose  of  rhetoric  is  “.  .  .both  to  teach  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong;  and  in  the  performance  of  this  task  to  conciliate  the 
hostile,  to  rouse  the  careless,  and  to  tell  the  ignorant  both  what  is  occurring  at 
the  present  and  what  is  probable  in  the  future.” 


WEBSTER  DEFINES  “COMMUNICATE”  in  one  sense  as  " sharing 
Humankind  has  developed  broad  array  of  communications  methods  to " 
further  idea-sharing  activity.  >4s  seen  here,  Sue  Dingman  (above,  top) 
gathers  thoughts  on  ballet  for  another  to  read ;  dish  antennas  (Immediately 
above)  are  ready  to  receive  satellite  signals  for  Glen  Ellyn  cable  TV;  press 
machine  (left)  prints  news  from  around  world.  Courier  photos  by  Brian 
O’Mahoney. 


Get  involved!  Write  for  the  Courier 


*  ***** *************************** 

If  you  have  writing  skills  and  a  few  extra  hours  a  week,  put 
them  to  work  at  the  Courier. 

We  need  students  not  affiliated  with  the  journalism  classes  to 
write  news  and  feature  stories,  in-depth  pieces,  TV  reviews,  sports 
articles  and  columns  for  our  opinion  pages. 


You’ll  earn  from  $10  to  $25  for  each  article  published  while 
building  up  a  portfolio  of  written  works  that  could  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  when  you’re  applying  for  that  all-important  job  two  or  three 
years  from  now. 

Call  RANDY  OLSON,  the  editor,  or  JIM  NYKA,  the  adviser,  at 
858-2800,  exts.  2379  or  2531.  Do  it  today  —  we’re  anxious  to  talk  to 
you. 
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Lad y  Chops  lose  to  Harper 


The  Lady  Chaparrals  (4-12)  were 
81-60  losers  to  the  Harper  College 
Hawks  on  Feb.  10,  in  Glen  Ellyn. 

Harper  led  from  the  opening  tipoff, 
and  constantly  frustrated  CD  with 
sparkling  guard  play  combined  with 
solid  work  on  the  offensive  boards. 

The  game’s  leading  scorer  was 
forward  Lynn  Binder  of  Harper  with  28 
points.  Guard  Mary  McCants  added  20 
for  the  Hawks,  while  the  DuPagers’ 
high  scorers  were  forward  Marla 
Holstad  (27  points)  and  guard  Maggie 
Komel  who  popped  in  14. 

Binder  hauled  in  eight  rebounds  for 
the  visitors,  most  of  them  follow-ups  to 
her  own  shots.  Holstad  and  Komel  each 
collected  six  boards. 


“Maggie  and  Marla  have  played 
together  longer  than  the  others,”  said 
Condie.  “Maggie  brings  the  ball  up, 
passes  to  Marla  and  she  scores.  One 
feeds  off  the  other,  but  we  haven’t  had 
enough  supporting  offense.  What  hurt 
us  the  most  in  this  game  was  that  we 
turned  the  belli  over  a  lot  in  key 
situations.  We  didn’t  keep  our  poise  in 
the  second  half.” 

The  first  half,  which  ended  with 
Harper  leading  39-32,  was  a  clean, 
fast-paced  period  with  good  shooting  by 
both  teams,  according  to  Condie. 

“However  the  second  half  was  a 
different  story,”  she  said.  “We  had  too 
many  cheap  fouls  and  basically  moved 
out  of  time  compared  to  the  first  half.” 


Women’s  sectionals 

The  women’s  basketball  sectionals 
will  be  held  at  CD  this  Friday  at  5  p.m. 
(Elgin  vs.  DuPage)  and  at  7:30  p.m. 
(Lake  County  vs.  McHenry).  The 
winners  will  play  at  1  p.m.  Saturday, 
Feb.  26. 

Sectional  rankings :  1.  Lake  County; 
2.  Elgin;  3.  DuPage;  4.  McHenry. 

Marla  Holstad  has  been  selected  to 
the  all-regional  team  and  also  to 
participate  in  the  all-star  game  during 
the  Region  IV  championship  at 
Waubonsee  at  6  p.m.  Saturday. 


Lee  leads  Chaps'  surge 


By  MIKE  JOHNSON 


CD  came  from  behind  in  the  second 
half  to  beat  Harper  89-77,  in  a  home 
contest  Feb.  12. 

Harper  took  the  opening  tip  and 
promptly  scored  two  points  by  finding 
their  center  open  under  the  net. 

RONNIE  RENCHER  WAS  the  first 
Chaparral  to  find  the  hoop  on  his  way 
to  a  nine-point  effort. 

After  slowing  Harper’s  attack,  CD 
kept  it  close  by  feeding  Rick  Stumpe  at 
the  top  of  the  key,  where  he  pumped  in 
jump  shots  along  with  six  free  throws 
for  14-points  on  the  night. 

Terry  Lee  (CD’s  version  of  Mark 
Aguirre)  led  DuPage  scorers,  with 


24-points  coming  from  corner  jump 
shots  and  a  pair  of  free  throws. 

BOB  BELL,  WHO  had  an  eight- 
point  night,  let  go  of  a  shot  at  the 
buzzer,  bringing  CD  within  two  at 
halftime.,  41-39. 

Parents  of  players  and  cheerleaders,  as 
well  as  head  and  assistant  coaches  Don 
and  brother  Steve  Klaas  showed  no 
signs  of  concern  during  halftime 
festivities  honoring  parents. 

When  Harper  came  out  of  the 
locker  room  playing  stingy  defense, 
swarming  Chaparral  shooters  and 
forcing  turnovers,  it  wasn’t  long  before 
CD  was  down  by  eight. 

Scott  Wright  paced  the  turnaround 


with  a  couple  of  jump  shots  and  two 
free  throws  that  put  CD  ahead  for 
keeps  61-60. 

JEFF  KAMINSKY  SCORED  15- 
points,  Wright  11,  Danny  Lewis  2  and 
Tony  Hanley,  1. 

Mike  Watts,  coming  off  the  bench, 
had  5  ponts  while  keeping  Harper  at 
bay  by  dominating  the  boards  at  both 
ends  of  the  court,  as  CD  extended  its 
lead. 

Coach  Klaas  felt  secure  enough  with 
an  80-69  lead  to  pull  his  starters  off  the 
floor  with  1:09  remaining. 

Harper  tried  in  vain  to  rattle  the 
Chaps  with  full-court  presses  and 
intentional  fouls  but  the  second  string 
pulled  through  to  assure  CD  of  victory. 


Icemen  take 

2  ii 


Minnesota 

Coach  Ed  Planert’s  hockey  team 
boosted  its  season’s  record  to  a  15-3-2 
by  capturing  two  of  three  contests 
against  Minnesota  competition. 

The  Chaparral  skaters  dropped  a  9-5 
decision  Feb.  10  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota  junior  varsity  team  before 
rebounding  with  a  12-6  triumph  two 
days  later  against  Hibbing  College  and 
a  6-4  victory  over  highly  touted  Rainy 
River  College  on  Feb.  13. 

“These  three  teams  are  all  highly 
talented,  so  we  have  to  be  pleased  with 
winning  two  games  up  there,”  said 
Assistant  Coach  Dave  Webster,  who 
noted  that  the  Chaps  previously  swept 
the  then  number-one-ranked  Rochester 
College  in  two  games  on  a  previous 
Minnesota  trip.  “I  think  we’re  making 
a  name  for  ourselves  in  Minnesota  and 
elsewhere.” 

The  Chaparrals,  ranked  second 
nationally,  have  been  supported  by 
strong  goal  tending  from  John  Whelan 
of  Bolingbrook,  currently  ranked 
second  in  the  NJCAA  circuit  with  a 
3.46  goals-against  average  through  13 
games. 

“We’re  strong  in  the  nets  with  John, 
plus  we  have  three  players  in  the 
nation’s  top  ten  in  scoring,  Scott  Metz 
(Elmhurst),  Steve  Mologouses  (Willow 
Springs)  and  Mike  Fontana  (Addison),” 
said  Webster. 

Metz  is  currently  the  number  four 
scorer  in  the  country  on  the  strength  of 
25  goals  and  31  assists  for  56  points. 
Mologouses  follows  with  20  goals  and 
23  assists  for  43  points  while  Fontana, 
from  Addison  Trail,  rounds  out  the 
Chaps’  top  producers  with  18  goals  and 
20  assists. 


Department  of  corrections 
CD’s  hockey  team  skated  to  a  4-4  tie 
against  the  Chicago  Metro  League,  not 
the  University  of  Illinois  (Chicago 
Circle),  as  reported  in  the  Feb.  14 
Courier.  Our  humble  apologies. 
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Tuning  up 

CD's  wrestling  team  tuned  up  for  re¬ 
gional  competition  Feb.  18  and  19  at 
Waubonsee  somewhat  inauspiciously 
by  finishing  last  in  four-team  confer¬ 
ence  meet  at  Joliet  Feb.  12.  Above, 
Greg  Alverez  applies  half-nelson  to 
Madison  Tech  opponent.  Far  left,  Joe 
Adamczyk  picks  up  back  points,  while 
at  left,  Steve  Aiello  shoots  in  on  double 
leg,  also  against  Madison  Tech  foe. 
Courier  photos  by  Brian  O’Mahoney. 
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Chaps  rout  Thornton ,  clinch  title 


"This  was  our  team’s  finest  hour,” 
said  Coach  Don  Klaas,  reacting  to  CD’s 
victory  over  Thornton  College  98-77 
Feb.  15,  in  South  Holland,  a  win  which 
clinched  a  share  of  first  place  for 
DuPage. 

‘T'm  proud  of  our  team  and  the  way 
the  guys  responded  to  the  challenge  of 
playing  for  first  place  with  our  best  40 
minutes  of  basketball  of  the  year,”  said 
Klaas,  whose  23-3  Chaparrals  entered 
the  showdown  match  in  a  first  place 
deadlock  with  Thornton  at  8-2  in 
conference  play. 

THE  VICTORY,  CD’S  fifth  straight, 
was  sparked  by  sophomore  guard  Jeff 
Kaminsky  of  Wheaton  who  led  five 
Chaparral  s  in  double-figure  scoring 
with  a  24-point,  6-assist  effort.  He  was 
followed  by  Scott  Wright  of  Elmhurst 
(17  points,  11  rebounds),  Terry  Lee  and 
Michael  Watts,  (16  and  12,  respective¬ 
ly),  and  Ronnie  Rencher  (10  points,  5 
rebounds).  Darien's  Rick  Stumpe  added 
8  points. 

Deploying  a  man-to-man  defense  and 
a  strong  inside  game,  the  Chaparrals 
nearly  blew  the  Bulldogs  out  of  their 
own  gym  in  the  first  nine  minutes, 
bolting  to  a  25-10  lead  behind  Lee’s  four 
early  field  goals.  A  Kaminsky  layup 
made  it  37-19  with  4:30  left  before  the 
DuPagers  settled  for  a  45-32  halftime 
edge. 


”1  think  we  surprised  them  by 
staying  in  the  man-to-man  defense,” 
said  Klaas.  "I  thought  we  could  take 
the  ball  inside,  so  we  ran  a  stack  offense 
that  helped  us  get  a  lot  of  easy  baskets. 
Plus  Kaminsky  played  an  outstanding 
floor  game.” 

THE  WHEATON  NORTH  product, 
who  along  with  Lee  and  Wright  had  10 
points  at  the  half,  became  the  key 
offensive  donor  after  the  Bulldogs  had 
trimmed  the  Chaps’  lead  to  59-51  with 
12:20  to  play  on  a  basket  by  forward 
Steve  Ruzich,  who  took  game  scoring 
honors  with  26  points.  Kaminsky  tallied 
the  Chaps  next  10  points  as  the  margin 
swelled  to  69-55  with  9:20  left. 

Ahead  73-61  with  7:50  remaining, 
Klaas’  crew  iced  the  game  with  an  18-6 
spurt  over  the  next  five  minutes  to  lead 
91-67.  Igniting  that  charge  were  Watts 
(five  points)  and  soph  Bob  Bell  of 
Chicago,  who  came  off  the  bench  to  pop 
in  six. 

“You  never  know  how  your  team  will 
respond  to  a  critical  challenge,  but  our 
guys  really  came  through  in  the 
clutch,”  said  Klaas. 

The  Chaps,  who  were  8-6  and  fourth 
in  conference  play  last  season  (24-7 
overall),  have  at  least  a  share  of  the 
title  in  tow,  the  college’s  first  since  the 
1978-79  campaign  when  Klaas  guided 
the  Chaps  to  the  outright  championship 
and  an  overall  30-4  record. 


Tankers  placing  secures  berth 

Dale  Shymkewich  of  Naperville  and  Guy  Tawzer  of  Wheaton  buoyed  CD 
Coach  A1  Zamsky’s  hopes  for  a  Region  IV  swimming  championship  with  two 
first-place  finishes  each  at  the  Lincoln  Triangular  Feb.  12,  in  Lincoln. 

Shymkewich,  who  will  swim  in  at  least  four  events  for  the  Chaparrals  at  the 
March  9  to  12  NJCAA  national  meet  in  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  came  in  first  in  both 
the  100-yard  butterfly  and  the  200-yard  individual  medley.  Tawzer,  who  will 
swim  on  the  Chaparrals’  relay  teams  in  the  national  meet,  topped  the  Lincoln 
field  in  both  the  500  and  1,000-yard  freestyles. 

Their  performances  helped  the  Chaps  place  second  in  the  Lincoln  Triangular 
with  52  points,  six  behind  Lincoln  College’s  58  and  one  ahead  of  third-place 
Florissant  Valley  College  of  Missouri. 

“I  m  not  complaining,  but  I  believe  we  would  have  taken  first  had  we  not  lost 
one  of  our  divers  because  of  a  death  in  the  family,”  said  Zamsky,  who  was 
hoping  the  Chaparrals  could  turn  the  tables  on  Lincoln  in  the  men’s  and 
women’s  Region  IV  Championship  meet  scheduled  at  Harper  College  in 
Palatine  as  the  Courier  was  going  to  press. 


Trackmen  finish 
2nd  at  state 


SCOTT  WRIGHT  GIVES  victory  hug  to  his  biggest  fan,  Tracy  Lopata,  his 
cousin,  after  Chaps  rebounded  from  halftime  deficit  to  smother  Harper 
89-77.  See  Mike  Johnson’s  story,  page  11.  Courier  photo  by  Brian 
O’Mahoney. 
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the  line 

SPORT 

DATE 

LOCATION  TIME 

BASKETBALL  -  MEN’S 

Feb.  22-26 
Mon.-Sat. 

Triton  Sectionals  (A)  TBA 

BASKETBALL  -  WOMEN’S 

Feb.  22,  Tues. 
Feb.  25-26 
Fri.-Sat. 

Kankakee  (H)  5  p.m. 
Sectionals  (H)  5  p.m. 

HOCKEY 

Feb.  22,  Tues. 
Feb.  25-26 
Fri.-Sat. 

U  of  I  Circle  JV  (A)  5:15  p.m. 
Miami  of  Ohio  JV  (A)  3  p.m. 

INDOOR  TRACK 

Feb.  26,  Sat. 

Region  IV 

Champaign  (A)  11  a.m. 

Opinion 


CD  trackmen  outstanding 


Despite  being  described  as  “flat”  by 
Coach  Ron  Ottoson,  CD’s  indoor  track 
team  still  managed  well  enough  to  place 
second  at  the  Feb.  12  Illinois 
Community  College  state  meet  in 
Champaign. 

Paced  by  Lance  Murphy  (a  cross 
country  star  for  the  Chaps  last  fall), 
who  won  both  the  1,000  meter  run  and 
the  mile  event,  the  Chaparrals  amassed 
120  team  points  to  finish  runnerup  to 
first  place  Parkland  College,  which 
totalled  149. 

Third-place  honors  went  to  Wright 
College  with  83  points  while  Black 
Hawk  College  and  Danville  College 
shared  fourth  place  with  53. 

Rounding  out  the  top  10  finishers 
were  Oakton  College  (43),  Spoon  River 
(22),  Illinois  Valley  College  (12),  Triton 
College  (7)  and  Lincolnland  College  (1). 

Murphy,  who  kicked  home  in  the 
1,000  meters  in  2:19.0  and  in  the  mile  in 
4:21.1,  was  joined  in  the  scoring  column 
by  Lowell  Jones  (Hillcrest),  Roy  Sparks 
(Lombard)  and  Derrick  Davis,  who 
launched  himself  23' Vi”  in  the  long 


jump  to  take  first  place  honors. 

Jones,  a  returning  All-American  in 
the  800-meter  run,  won  the  600-meter 
run  in  a  1:11.6. 

“Lowell’s  run  was  probably  the  high 
point  of  the  meet  for  us,”  said  Ottoson. 
“He’s  just  an  outstanding  athlete  for 
us.” 

Sparks,  a  former  standout  hurdler  at 
Willowbrook,  continued  his  high-step¬ 
ping  ways  with  a  time  of  7.83  in  the 
60-high  hurdles,  good  for  first  place 
honors. 

The  Chaparrals’  distance  medley 
quartet  featuring  Murphy,  Steve 
Strevell  (Naperville),  Keith  White 
(Hillside)  and  Tim  Evans  (Naperville) 
also  copped  a  first  place  for  Ottoson 
with  a  10:28.6  clocking. 

“I’m  not  taking  anything  away  from 
Parkland,  because  that  is  an  excellent 
track  team,  but  I  just  don’t  think  our 
team  performed  to  the  level  that  it  is 
capable  of.  I  don’t  know  if  we  could 
have  beaten  Parkland,  but  I  know 
we’ve  had  better  efforts  in  previous 
meets,”  said  Ottoson. 


By  KEITH  WHITE 

This  year’s  College  of  DuPage  track  team  is  outstanding. 

Although  the  team  doesn’t  have  the  quantity  of  athletes  it  had  last  year,  this 
drawback  is  made  up  for  in  the  quality  of  this  year’s  competitors  who  are 
willing  to  work  and  are  devoted  to  the  squad. 

This  seaon  has  gotten  off  to  a  fast  start.  The  trackmen  won  the  University  of 
Chicago  relays  by  more  than  100  points,  and  took  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Invitational  by  10  points  —  a  meet  in  which  CD  was  the  only  junior  college  to 
compete. 

Included  among  the  members  of  this  year’s  team  is  returning  sophomore 
Lowell  Jones  who  has  already  qualified  for  nationals  by  running  the  '/4-mile  in 
just  49.6  seconds,  and  who  has  turned  in  a  31.1  second  time  in  the  300-meter 
dash. 

Greg  “Grease”  Hughes,  also  a  returning  sophomore,  has  likewise  run  the 
'/4-mile  in  under  50  seconds,  has  sprinted  the  600-meter  dash  in  112.6  seconds 
and  runs  one  of  the  legs  of  CD’s  mile  relay  team. 

All-american  cross-country  runner  Lance  Murphy,  a  freshman,  brings  a 
long-distance  dimension  to  the  team,  and  co-classman  Roy  Sparks  is  an 
outstanding  hurdler. 

In  short,  the  CD  track  team,  which  finished  fourth  in  the  nation  last  year,  is 
sure  to  do  well  in  upcoming  competition  this  season.  Those  of  you  who  turn  out 
to  support  the  squad  won’t  be  disappointed  by  what  you  see.  And  one  thing  is 
for  certain  —  there  will  never  be  a  slow  moment! 

Keith  White  is  a  member  ot  the  CD  track  team.  The  sophomore  from  Glen  Ellyn  runs  both 
the  Vt  -mile  and  the  600-meter  dash. 


CHICAGO  CHAMBER  BRASS,  guest  artists  in  Douglas  Allanbrook's 
Symphony  No.  5,  will  perform  In  New  Philharmonic  program  at  8  p.m.  Tues¬ 
day,  March  1  in  Performing  Arts  Center  as  part  of  week-long  festival  of 
American  music  which  begins  Sunday. 


Music  festival  opens 


Cain,  baritone,  and  the  Chicago 
Chamber  Brass  Quintet,  will  perform  at 
8  p.m.  The  orchestra,  comprised  of 
musicians  from  the  west  suburban  area, 
will  play  the  music  of  Allenbrook 
(Symphony  for  Brass  Quintet  and 
Symphony  Orchestra),  Amy  Beach, 
Carl  Hoffman,  Griffes  and  Copland 
(“Old  American  Songs"). 

On  Wednesday,  March  2,  at  1  and  8 
p.m.,  the  Chamber  Singers  and 
Chamber  Orchestra  will  perform  in  a 
joint  concert  of  works  by  American 
Moravian  composers  and  by  Phillips, 
Persichetti,  Kennan,  Betts  and  Rorem. 

Thursday,  at  8  p.m.,  a  program  of 
chamber  music  by  area  composers 
will  include  music  by  George  Flynn 
(DePaul  University),  Paul  Steg  (North¬ 
ern  Illinois  University),  Howard 
Whitaker  (Wheaton  College),  Jan 
Rehmer  (Chicago  composer)  and  Harold 
Bauer  (College  of  DuPage).  Works  will 
be  performed  by  students  and  faculty 
representing  the  colleges,  and  by  other 
professional  artists  from  the  Chicago 
area. 

On  March  4,  at  8  p.m.,  the  DuPage 
Winds,  an  ensemble  of  38  winds 
players,  will  perform  music  by  Paul 
Creston,  Stravinsky,  Fisher  Tull, 
Gould,  Bennet  and  Ron  Nelson. 

The  Chamber  Music  Society  will 
present  music  by  Harris,  LaMontaine, 
Crumb,  Copland  and  Paulus  at  8  p.m. 
Saturday,  March  5. 

The  week’s  festivities  will  conclude 
Sunday,  March  6  at  8  p.m.  with  a 
performance  by  the  DuPage  Chorale, 
featuring  guest  soloist  Suzanne  John¬ 
son,  soprano;  Denise  June  Abbot, 
mezzo-soprano;  and  the  symphony 
orchestra.  The  chorale  will  perform 
Copland’s  “Old  American  Songs”  (set 
II)  and  choruses  from  “The  Tender 
Land.” 


SOPRANO  SUZANNE  JOHNSON 

of  Glen  Ellyn  will  perform  the  Vivaldi 
"Gloria”  with  DuPage  Chorale  on 
Sunday,  March  6  at  8  p.m.  Free 
concert  also  includes  works  by 
Copland  and  Brahms. 


A  week-long  Festival  of  American 
Music  will  be  held  Feb.  27  to  March  6 
in  the  Performing  Arts  Center.  All 
events  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  27,  the  New  Classic 
Singers  will  perform  the  music  of  Ives 
(Psalm  90),  Billings,  Barber  (Reincar¬ 
nations),  Argento,  Oliveros,  Susa  and 
Paulus. 

Visiting  composer  Douglas  Allen¬ 
brook  will  perform  selections  of  his 
keyboard  works  for  piano  and  harpsi¬ 
chord  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  Feb.  28. 

On  Tuesday,  March  1,  the  New 
Philharmonic,  with  guest  artists  Bruce 


Candidate  Kelly  Young 
unopposed  for  trustee 


By  STEVE  NELSON 
and  CATHY  ROBINSON 


Of  six  petitions  for  student  trustee 
taken  out  by  CD  students  to  fill  the 
post  soon  to  be  vacated  by  Bruce 
Walwark,  only  one  valid  application 
was  returned. 

Kelly  Ann  Young,  a  freshman  from 
Wheaton,  met  the  required  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  was  able  to  secure  the 
necessary  100  signatures.  As  a  result, 
she  will  be  the  only  student  on  the 
ballot  for  the  election.  Voting  will  be  in 
Building  A  near  entry  three  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  March  1  and  2,  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.,  and  from  6:30 
p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 

YOUNG  TOLD  THE  Courier  that 
she  “would  like  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  students  by  voicing  their 
opinions. 

“I  think  that  this  will  be  a  valuable 
learning  experience,  one  that  I  —  and 
hopefully  the  students  —  will  benefit 
from,”  she  said. 

The  Wheaton  Central  High  School 
graduate  had  hoped  more  names  would 
be  on  the  ballot. 

“BEING  THE  ONLY  name  on  the 
ballot  is  disappointing.  But  since  no 
one  else  wants  it,  I’ll  take  it.  It  still 
means  a  lot,”  Young  said. 

Young  has  had  no  previous  student 
government  involvement. 

Lucile  Friedli,  student  activities 
coordinator,  was  also  disappointed  by 
the  light  turnout. 

“We’ve  had  good  coverage  this  year 
in  the  Courier,  better  than  in  the  past. 
Posters  were  put  up  and  faculty 
members  were  given  notices  to  read  to 
their  students,”  she  noted. 

FRIEDLI  HAS  BEEN  running  the 
elections  since  an  administrative  re¬ 
organization  five  years  ago  brought  the 
program  under  her  jurisdiction.  Re¬ 
sponse  has  never  been  this  poor. 

“This  has  happened  in  Student 
Government  before,  but  not  here,”  she 
explained. 

The  administrator  noted  that  the 
position  of  student  trustee  is  voluntary. 


Kelly  Ann  Young 


Lucile  Friedli 


so  getting  people  to  fill  the  post  can 
present  problems. 

“If  I  knew  why  there  weren’t  more 
students  running,  I  assure  you  there 
would  be  more,”  she  stated. 


Go/ston  new  appointee 
to  vacated  SG  position 


By  KATHRYN  A.  ZUODAR 


Otis  Golston  was  appointed  at  the 
Feb.  18  Student  Government  meeting 
to  fill  the  directorship  left  vacant  by 
Sally  GedwiU’s  Jan.  28  resignation. 
Golston  was  nominated  by  SG 
President  Kevin  Langland  and  won  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  board. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Director  Gary 
Himert  announced  that  CD  has  been 
selected  to  send  four  student  partici¬ 
pants  to  a  three-day  symposium 
sponsored  by  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  the  Presidency,  a  New  York 
organization. 

The  session,  titled  “Shaping  the 
Presidency:  Parties,  Personality  and 
Press,”  will  be  held  from  April  8 
through  10  in  Washington,  D.C.  SG 
President  Langland,  Vice-president 
Mark  Nagel,  Executive  Director  Paul 
Lanis  and  Himert  will  represent  CD. 

The  invitation,  CD’s  first  in  the 
program’s  14-year  history,  promised 
such  guest  speakers  as  President 


Otis  Golston 

Reagan,  Vice-President  Bush  and 
Sandra  Day  O’Connor,  Supreme  Court 
justice.  Students  will  also  hear  talks  by 
legislators,  educators  and  media  person¬ 
nel. 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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d  GrOUSe  by  Bouse 

Ron  McD  vs.  BK 


“Hey  Bouse!  Yer  column  this  week  sure  looks 
dumb,  haw,  haw!  What,  yer  minimal  brain 
dysfunction  acting  up  again?” 

No. 

Once  again,  somewhere  between  writing  and 
printing,  several  of  my  phrases  and  words  have 
been  mysteriously  chopped  out  and  this  really  boils 
my  anemic  blood.  I  won’t  put  any  blame  on  either 
the  printers  or  the  editors  (may  they  all  get  ink 
poisoning),  because  I  couldn’t  convince  a  jury  as  to 
which  one  is  the  real  villian.  Needless  to  say,  no 
one  will  confess. 

I  have  my  suspicions,  though. 

So  watch  it. 

BUT  WHILE  I’M  on  the  subject  of  the  Courier 
I'd  like  to  say  that  one  of  our  other  columnists  (Ed. 
Note:  “Ramblings  by  Buck”;  Courier,  Jan.  31) 
really  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  with  his  views  on  the 
draft  registration.  The  only  thing  that  buzzed  me  a 
bit  was  that  he  beat  me  to  the  punch  and  said 
almost  everything  I  was  planning  to  write  in  a 
future  column. 

Let’s  let  all  the  cowardly,  thumbsucking 
nosepickers  who  are  too  afraid  to  register  defect  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Mother  Russia  —  and  good 
riddance,  too. 

Barring  that,  a  choice  of  alternate  service  could 
be  given  to  those  who  feel  morally  bound  not  to 
defend  the  place  they  live  in.  No  exceptions  (except 
medical,  perhaps )  will  be  made  —  if  your  number 
come  up  it’s  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  or  Marines.  .  . 
OR,  they  could  sign  up  for  a  two-year  stint  in  a 
semi-military  version  of  the  Candy  Stripers, 
preferably  wearing  a  similar  uniform. 

I  BELIEVE  IT  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  defend 
our  nation’s  ways  and  beliefs.  I  dig  having  a 


lifestyle  where  even  the  poorest  citizens  can  live 
better  than  three-quarters  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

People  (and  I  use  the  term  loosely)  enlisting  in 
the  Candy  Stripers  would  do  all  the  paperwork, 
lawnmowing,  brass  polishing,  and  all  the  other 
scutty,  non-combat  jobs.  Their  pay  would  be  less 
and  they  would  receive  no  extra  veterans’  benefits. 

Face  it,  if  everyone  had  to  serve  in  times  of  war, 
I  wonder  how  many  would  conscientiously  object 
when  it  became  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents 
instead  of  moral  values. 

But  while  I  think  Buck  is  right  on  as  far  as  the 
draft  goes,  I  must  disagree  with  the  views 
expressed  about  Burger  King  and  their  aggressive 
advertising. 

AGGRESSIVENESS,  PERSONAL  innuendo 
and  downright  slander  are  some  of  our  country’s 
most  prized  ideals  —  it’s  the  American  way.  You 
have  only  to  look  at  any  election  to  prove  this 
point.  Besides,  our  culture  does  not  go  for  factual 
advertising.  Mr.  Whipple,  the  cat  food  companies 
and  dancing  cigarettes  by  their  success  ratios  can 
illustrate  this. 

For  the  last  10  years  or  so,  McDonald’s  has  been 
insidiously  brainwashing  children’s  minds  by 
creating  a  new  Santa  Claus  figure  —  Ronald 
McDonald. 

This  two-faced  clown  serves  only  one  purpose  in 
their  campaign.  .  .to  get  kids  screaming 
“McDonalds,  mommy!  I  wanna  see  Ronald 
McDonald,  daddy!”  And  so  on  and  so  forth  every 
time  they  pass  a  McDonalds  in  the  family  car. 

And  there  is  no  escape.  Ronnie  McD  is  like 
poverty  and  cockroaches  —  every  civilized  country 
on  earth  is  infested  by  them. 

BURGER  KING’S  APPROACH  (until  recently) 
was  more  low-key.  They  spent  their  money  on 
better  food  instead  of  media  blitz.  Unfortunately, 
the  American  people  are  not  ready  for  such  a  novel 
approach  as  quality  goods.  .  . 


They  launched  a  feeble  attempt  a  few  years  ago 
by  introducing  their  mystical,  magical  Burger  King 
who  could  do  most  anything  -  except  outsell 
Ronald. 

Well,  their  newest  campaign  is  paying  oil 
handsomely,  and  that’s  what  free  enterprise  is  all 
about.  If  their  burgers  are  20  percent  bigger,  why 
shouldn’t  they  advertise  it? 

I  personally  would  like  to  see  Ronald  and  the  BK 
in  a  free-for-all  pro  wrestling  match  and  let  that 
settle  the  issue. 

I’LL  PUT  MY  money  on  the  King  any  day. 

While  I’m  rolling,  I  should  also  say  that  anyone 
who  praises  the  virtue  of  Calvin  jeans  is  not  really 

qualified  to  censor  me  for  smoking  cigarettes.  I 
mean,  Brooke  Shields  advertises  Calvins,  after  all. 
I’ve  seen  her  posing  in  jeans  in  positions  that 
would  test  the  Kama  Sutra’s  limits. 

Besides,  if  anyone  quit  smoking  today,  your 
taxes  would  take  an  immediate  major  hike 
tomorrow.  Are  you  willing  to  pay  cash  dollars  for 
your  convictions?  I  think  not. 

DARLING  BROOKE  HAS  her  claws  in  this  pie 
also.  “I  think  people  who  smoke  are  so-o-o  yucky,” 
she  simpers  from  the  TV.  That  commercial  always 
makes  me  reach  for  my  pack  and  light  up. 

Plus,  smoking  is  no  more  a  health  problem  than 
many  other  nasty  habits,  like  eating  junk  foods. 
Do  you  exercise  regularly  and  eat  right?  No?  Well  I 
do,  yet  I  don’t  complain  about  your  health 
problems. 

As  far  as  the  smell  goes,  that’s  all  a  matter  of 
taste  —  the  same  as  eating  garlic.  Should  we  ban 
garlic  because  some  think  it  smells  bad? 

In  conclusion,  just  let  me  say  that  I  don’t  wear 
Calvins,  I  smoke  Marlboros  like  a  cancer  testing 
machine,  I  drink  Bull  Neck  Turtle  beer  and  I  don’t 
eat  no  quiche  either. 

So  there. 


College  of  DuPage  Student  Acti¬ 
vities  Program  Board  proudly  pre¬ 
sents  the  MIME  act  of  Dr.  Tom  & 
Seus.  In  concert  March  8th,  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center  Bldg.  M  at  8 
P.M.  Tickets  $1.50  available  at  the 
door.  For  further  information  call 
858-2800,  ext.  2243. 
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New  bookstore  opens  doors  to  students 


By  ANN  ROPER 

The  new  CD  bookstore  has  opened  its  doors. 

The  three-story  structure,  located  in  Building  A, 
put  out  the  welcome  mat  on  Feb.  14— although 
with  only  one  level  completed. 

According  to  Ernest  Gibson,  director  of  auxiliary 
enterprises,  the  store  should  be  fully  operational  by 
Monday,  Feb.  28. 

GIBSON  REPORTED  THAT  99  percent  of  all 
books  are  housed  on  the  first  floor.  The  second 
level  contains  a  few  specialized  texts,  such  as 
nursing  studies,  but  is  furnished  mainly  with 
school  supplies  and  gift  items.  The  third  story  is 
divided  into  storage  and  office  space. 

“The  new  facilities  are  a  big  improvement,”  said 
Gibson. 

“The  larger  size  is  also  a  major  advantage. 
People  can  now  breathe  and  we  are  stocking  a 
greater  variety  of  supplies.” 

THE  NEW  LOCATION  is  also  more  convenient, 
stated  Gibson.  The  present  store  operates  more 
efficiently.  “We’ll  save  on  energy,”  he  noted.  “The 
best  part  is  that  the  facility  is  more  secure,”  said 


Gibson.  “We  had  $500  thousand' in  inventory  and 
the  old  building  would  probably  have  taken  20 
seconds  to  bum  down.” 

Construction  cost  of  the  new  structure  was  $1.2 
million.  The  money  was  borrowed  from  CD  and 
Gibson  predicts  the  loan  will  be  paid  off  in  10  to  12 
years. 

The  bookstore,  although  owned  by  the  college, 
operates  independently.  It  rents  the  space  from  CD 
and  takes  care  of  the  utilities  and  employees’ 
wages. 

“BECAUSE  OF  THE  good  management,’’ 
declared  Gibson,  “we  not  only  break  even,  but  also 
make  a  small  profit.” 

Earnings  are  given  to  the  college. 

The  present  text  shop  is  nothing  like  the  pig 
bam  in  which  it  originated.  When  CD  moved  to  the 
Glen  Ellyn  location  in  1969,  the  bookstore  was 
alio  ted  only  a  room  in  Building  J. 

“I  knew  there  was  no  way  we  could  serve 
students  out  of  that,”  Gibson  stated.  “I  looked 
around  and  noticed  the  farmers’  pig  bam.  I  asked 
the  president  if  we  could  use  it.  I  thought  he’d  say 


I  was  crazy  but  he  said  ‘why  not?’  ” 

THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE‘S and  exit  are  on  the 
second  floor,  although  the  bottom  level  doors  will 
be  open  during  the  first  week  of  every  quarter. 

Disabled  people  are  also  provided  for.  In 
addition  to  elevators,  a  person  will  be  on  duty  to 
assist  the  handicapped  during  the  rush  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter. 

The  bookstore  hours  have  not  changed. 


Bookstore  hours 

First  Week  of  Quarter 

Monday-Thursday  8a.m.-8p.m. 

Friday  8a. m  .-4:30  p.m . 

Saturday  9a.m.-12p.m. 

After  First  Week  of  Quarter 
Monday-Thursday  8:30  a. m  .-7  p.m . 

Friday  8a.m.-3p.m. 

Saturday,  Sunday  Closed 


Faculty  vote  for  officers 


Go  Is  ton 


(Continued  from  page  1) 


Faculty  senate  elections  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  March  2  to  fill  the  offices 
of  chair-elect,  secretary-treasurer  and 
senators.  Faculty  members  may  vote  in 
the  lounge  areas  of  A2084  from  7:30 
a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

The  senate  is  the  governing  body  of 
the  faculty.  Members’  responsibilities 
include  attendance  at  weekly  or 
bi-weekly  meetings  where  such  subjects 
as  grading  and  classroom  policy  are 
discussed. 

Running  for  senate  in  their  respective 
divisions  are: 


New  Courier  day 

In  the  interest  of  making  its  news 
items  more  time-relevant,  the  Courier 
will  be  issued  on  Fridays  again  rather 
than  on  Mondays.  Distribution  points 
for  the  newspaper  can  be  found  through 
the  campus. 

Calling  WB9TBO 

CD’s  home  radio  station  —  WB9TBO 
—  covers  80-10  meters  and  2-meter  FM, 
allowing  licensed  users  to  work  DX 
with  4BTV,  two  dipoles  and  Drake 
C-line  equipment.  For  details  and  to 
prove  their  credentials,  students  may 
call  A1  Santini,  exts.  2521  or  2405;  or 
Ellen  Sawyer,  ext.  2010,  either  of  whom 
can  also  refer  unlicensed  individuals  to 
local  clubs  which  sponsor  classes. 

Mime  show 

Tom  Pierce  and  Seus  Edwards  of  the 
Dr.  Tom  and  Seus  duo  will  present 
mime  sketches  and  improvisations  at  8 
p.m.  Tuesday,  March  8  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  of  Building  M 
in  a  program  sponsored  by  Student 
Activities.  Admission  is  $1.50. 

Need  baseball  managers 

Male  and  female  adults  are  needed  to 
manage  Glen  Ellyn  baseball  teams  for 
children  8  years  of  age.  Qualifications 
inlcude  a  reasonable  knowledge  of 
baseball  and  “the  philosophy  that  the 
game  should  be  fun  and  a  learning 
experience  for  the  players,”  said  Soc 
Annes,  program  coordinator,  who  may 
be  contacted  at  858-4697  (home)  or 
986-8610  (office). 


business  and  services  —  Roy 
Grundy,  Pete  Bagnuolo;  communi¬ 
cations  —  write  in;  counselors  —  Ron 
Nilsson;  health  and  public  services  — 
Mike  Drafke,  Tom  Richardson;  human¬ 
ities  —  Pat  Kurriger,  write  in;  natural 
sciences  —  Robert  Satterfield;  open 
college  —  Mary  Van  De  Warker;  part 
time  —  Maureen  Spiegel,  Lois  A. 
Tilton;  physical  education  —  Joe 
Palmieri;  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
—  Walter  Jones,  Robert  Seton; 
technology  —  Claudine  Jordan. 


Computer  careers 

“Careers  in  Computer  Science”  will 
be  discussed  by  Beverly  Bilshausen, 
data  processing  instructor,  at  1  p.m. 
Thursday,  March  3,  in  A3014  as  part  of 
the  exploring  career  fields  series 
sponsored  by  the  Women's  Center  and 
the  Career  Planning  and  Placement 
office. 

'Improve  Your  Image' 

“Improve  Your  Image”  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  blood  drive  conducted  by 
the  CD  health  service  Tuesday,  March 
1  from  8:30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  in  A3H. 
Donuts,  juice  and  coffee  will  be  served. 

Eligible  participants  include  indivi¬ 
duals  18  to  66  years  of  age  who  have 
not  donated  blood  in  the  last  eight 
weeks,  weigh  at  least  110  pounds,  have 
have  not  had  a  cold,  sore  throat  or  flu 
in  the  last  week,  tooth  extractions  or 
medication  in  the  last  72  hours  or  preg¬ 
nancy  in  the  last  six  months.  Birth 
control  pills  are  acceptable. 

“One  should  eat  prior  to  giving 
blood,”  said  Val  Burke,  registered 
nurse.  “However,  fatty  foods  and  dairy 
products  should  be  avoided  for  four 
hours  and  alcoholic  beverages  for  12 
hours.” 

Honors  convocation 

John  Modschiedler,  instructor  in 
religion  and  philosophy,  will  be  the 
main  speaker  at  the  honors  convocation 
of  Phi  Theta  Kappa  at  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  May  4  in  the  Performing 
Arts  Center  of  Building  M.  New 
members  of  the  honor  group  will  be 
inducted  into  the  college  chapter,  Phi 
Beta. 


“IT’S  QUITE  AN  honor  to  be 
selected  to  participate  in  something  like 
this,”  Himert  said.  He  applauded  the 
chance  to  hear  people  “from  all 
branches  of  government,”  as  well  as 
“people  who  are  critical  of  the 
government.” 

Langland,  who  nominated  the  four 
delegates,  stressed  that  his  selection 
was  based  on  “their  interest  in  politics. 
They’ve  told  me  that  their  careers  are 
going  to  be  in  politics.  I  felt  that  we 
shouldn’t  pass  up  the  opportunity.” 

The  conference  is,  according  to 
Langland,  based  on  the  sponsors’  belief 
“that  a  large  majority  of  student 
leaders  also  become  leaders  later  on, 
and  they  feel  that  this  background  and 
knowledge  would  be  good  for  them.  He 
went  on  to  state  that  such  a  program 
benefits  the  United  States  by  helping  to 
produce  well-informed  citizens. 

TO  CUT  COSTS,  the  CD  representa¬ 
tives  plan  to  drive  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  instead  of  flying. 

Also  at  the  Feb.  18  meeting,  director 
Ray  Schoder  reported  that  plans  are 
nearly  completed  for  a  student  car  pool 


WANTED.  10  to  15  people  for  phone  work. 
Experience  prefered,  but  will  train.  Morning 
and  evening  hours  available.  GOOD  PAY 
FOR  GOOD  PEOPLE.  Apply  in  person  10 
a  m.  to  6  p.m.  101  W  St.  Charles  Rd.  Elm¬ 
hurst,  IL  (downstairs)  on  the  corner  of  Villa 
Ave.  &  St.  Charles. 


Child-Care  Sitter  —  one  morning  a  month 
for  a  mothers'  group  in  Glen  Ellyn  Excellent 
pay.  Infor  —  Mrs.  Frahk  279-7938. 

If  you  need  tutoring  or  conversational  Ger¬ 
man  or  Portuguese  for  business  or  travel 
call  469-9578.  Close  to  COD. 


SPRING  BREAK  VACATIONS!  1)  Daytona. 
Drive  for  $125.  2)  Ft.  Lauderdale:  Drive  for 
$167.  3)  Bahamas:  7  nights  Hotel  &  Airfare 
for  $369.  4)  Ski  Steamboat,  Colo  for  $215 
incls:  7  nights  deluxe  condo  &  5  day  lifts. 
Call  Sun  &  Ski  Adventures:  871-1070. 


TYPING  SERVICE  located  in  Wheaton.  Fast, 
accurate,  reasonable  service.  IBM  Selectric 
II  typewriter.  Contact  Jackie,  462-0031 


ATARI  FOR  SALE.  Game  unit,  22  cartridges, 
paddle,  sticks,  storage,  and  super  charger. 
$375.  627-0374. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED.  Flexible  hours, 
anytime  between  7  a.m .-3  p.m.  Lombard 
area  .  627-3399. 


service,  scheduled  to  begin  operation  in 
the  spring  quarter.  Participants  will 
register  with  SG  to  be  matched  with 
other  commuters  from  their  towns. 

Schoder  expects  to  present  a 
proposed  sign-up  form  to  the  SG  board 
at  the  Feb.  25  meeting.  If  approved,  the 
forms  would  be  available  to  students 
beginning  Feb.  28. 

CD  HAS  ATTEMPTED  to  set  up 
car  pool  services  in  the  past,  Schoder 
noted,  but  lack  of  support  forced  their 
cancellation.  In  1978,  a  computerized 
list  was  begun,  but  those  programs 
have  been  lost,  and  Schoder  will  start 
the  new  system  from  scratch. 

In  other  business,  Himert  received 
the  congratulations  of  SG  members  on 
his  election  as  chairman  of  the  student 
advisory  committee  of  the  Illinois 
Community  College  Board.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  council  last  month. 

Langland  quoted  from  a  letter  he 
received  from  the  Walk  America/March 
of  Dimes  organization,  requesting 
volunteers  for  a  30-kilometer  walk  to 
make  money  for  the  charity.  Several  SG 
members  expressed  interest  in  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  April  24  project. 


"SECOND  CITY  TOUR  CO."  Get  a  date  an" 
come  to  The  “Second  City”  Show  at  North 
Central  College  March  5,  8:00  P.M.  Pfeiffer 
Hall.  Only  $6  00!  Tickets  at  the  door  or  call 
North  Central  College  Union  420-3400 


FOR  SALE:  Martin  folk  guitar.  Excellent 
condition.  $600  Call  629-0967 before  8 p.m 

NEED  EXTRA  INCOME?  $300  to  $1000  per 
month  part-time  potential.  We  provide  all 
training  necessary  to  become  successful. 
Call  Clyde  May  289-2035. 

FEMALE  WANTED  to  share  2  bath,  2  bed¬ 
room  furnished  apartment  across  from  col¬ 
lege.  Call  Judy  469-3542. 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  do  your 
typing  on  IBM  equipment  Reasonable  rates 
A-1  TYPING  SERVICE.  289-6675; _ 

FOR  SALE:  Allied  333  amplifier,  receiver 
Garrad  turntable,  2  Knight  speakers.  $100. 
Cal  1^964-6235. 

Clarendon  Hills:  Large  one  bedroom  condo 
available  3/11.  Pool,  clubhouse,  off  street 
parking,  and  laundry  facilities  $435/heat 
included.  325-0475or  8764010. 

ROOMMATE  WANTED.  Male  working  stu¬ 
dent  to  share  with  same.  21  or  over.  2  bed¬ 
room  apt.  Ph.  453-9578 after  5. 
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WDCB  90.9  FM 


'Evita'  airs 

MONDAY,  FEB.  28 

2p.m.  MINDING  THE  EARTH  —  ecology  and  feminism 
4p.m.  FIRING  LINE  —  William  F.  Buckley  hosts 

5  p.m.  CLASSICAL  CONFAB  —  Henri  Pensis  hosts  two  hours  of  classical 
music 

7p.m.  NATIONAL  ARTS  REVIEW  —  actor  David  Garrison  guests 
7:30p.m.  JAZZ/BLUES/FUSION  —  jazz  with  Carolyn  Wilson 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  1 

3p.m.  BIG  BAND  BALLROOM  —  Louis  Armstrong  is  featured 
4:30p.m.  CONSIDER  THE  ALTERNATIVES  —  counterforce  weapons  is  the 
subject 

7p.m. PERFORMING  ARTS  PROFILE  —  conductor  John  Adams  is  the  guest 
8  and  9  p.m.  RUBY  —  3-minute  saga  of  a  gallactic  detective 
llp.m  RADIO  CLASSICS  —  Bums  and  Allen  prepare  their  income  taxes 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  2 

6a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  jazz  with  Scott  Wager/news  with  Jeff  Mills 
7:15a.m.  RUBY  —  episodes  are  heard  daily  at  this  time 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  3 

2:30p.m.  ASIAN  COMMUNIQUE  —  Japan’s  defense  of  the  Pacific 
4:30p.m.  OPTIONS  IN  EDUCATION  -  cable  TV  and  kids 
5p.m.  CLASSICAL  CONFAB  —  classical  music  with  Henri  Pensis 
7p.m.  CRITIQUES  UNIQUE  —  movie,  play  and  concert  reviews 
7:30p.m.  JAZZ/BLUES/FUSION  —  two-and-a-half  hours  of  jazz  with  Mark 
Ruffin 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  4 

6a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  T.G.I.F.  jazz  with  Scott  Wager 
7:15a.m.  RUBY  —  tales  of  a  gallactic  gumshoe  (a  good  one!) 

8a.m.  JAZZ  ‘N  BLUES  —  Grover  Washington  Jr.  is  the  featured  artist 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  5 

10a.m.  CHILDREN’S  RADIO  THEATRE  —  entertainment  for  kids 
10:45a.m.  RUBY  —  all  of  the  past  week’s  episodes 
11a.m.  B.B.C.  SCIENCE  MAGAZINE  —  reports  from  London 
11:30a.m.  MAN  AND  MOLECULES  —  a  report  from  the  American  Chemical 
Society 

11:45a.m.  CHAPARRAL  COACHES  SHOW  —  Jim  Herlihy  hosts 
SUNDAY,  MARCH  6 

6a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  be-bop  jazz  with  Mark  Ruffin/news  with 
Scott  Thomas 

9a.m. OPERA  FESTIVAL  —  Scott  Thomas  hosts 

10p.m.  RADIO’S  GOLDEN  PAST  —  highlights  and  history  of  old-time  radio 
llp.m. CURTAIN  CALL  —  ‘Evita,’  part  one 


Only  one  of  these  pens  is  thin 
enough  to  draw  the  line  below. 


The  newest  innovation  in  writing  is  the  Pilot  Precise 
rolling  ball  pen.  It  writes  extra  thin  and  extra 
smooth  because  of  its  micro  ball  and  needle-like 
stainless  steel  collar.  A  unique  pen 
at  a  uniquely  affordable 
price.  Only  $1.19.  ^ 


PILOT 


The  rolling  ball  pen  that  revolutionizes  thin  writing. 


CAMPUS  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP 

COFFEEHOUSE 

featuring 

Noel  Becchetti 

Saturday,  March  5 
7:30  p.m . 

K-127 

*LIVE  ENTERTAINMENT 
♦STUDENT  DRAMA 
♦FREE  REFRESHMENTS 
♦NO  ADMISSION  CHARGE 
♦GOOD  TIMES 

For  more  info  call  858-2800,  Ext.  2095  (Ken) 


You  May 
Be  Qualified 
To  Enroll 
In  One  Of  The 
Prestigious 
Colleges 
Of  Chiropractic 
In  The  Nation 

NORTHWESTERN  COLLEGE 
OF  CHIROPRACTIC 

College  credits  you've  already  earned  may  well  qualify  you  for  enroll¬ 
ment  at  Northwestern  College,  one  of  the  highly  regarded  chiropractic 
training  centers  in  the  nation. 

If  you  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to  help  your  fellow  man.  and  desire  the 
prestige  and  security  afforded  by  a  career  in  the  health  care  field.  North¬ 
western  College  of  Chiropractic  can  help  you  achieve  your  goals. 

For  more  information,  complete  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  North¬ 
western  College  of  Chiropractic.  Enrollment  is  limited,  so  do  it  today! 

send  me  information  on  Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic. 
OR  Call  collect  at  (612)  690 ■  1 735  and  ask  for  Admissions. 

Address  - - 

City  _ _ State  - _ - ZiP - 

Current  level  of  Education:  - - — - - - - 

Send  to:  c 

Admissions  Office,  Northwestern  College  of  Chiropractic,  1834  South 
Mississippi  Boulevard,  St.  Paul,  MN  55116. 
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COLLEGE  OF  DUPAGE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 


PR  ESENTS 

SPRING  BREAK  -DAYTONA  BEACH 


MARCH  IS  -27, 1983 

Arrangements  by 
ECHO  TRA  VEL,  INC. 
MCI52571F 


FOUR  PER  ROOM 

SI  94 


FOUR  PER  ROOM 
AIR  TRANS. 
OPTION 

$299 

• Prices  \ubject  to  chon  ft  without 
notict  due  to  the  C i*'i/  A  eronotics 
Board 


TRIP  INCLUDES 

•  R  ound  trip  motor  coach  transportation  via  modern  highway 
coaches  to  Daytona  Beach.  Florida  leaving  Friday.  March  18. 

•  Seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  exciting  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach.  Located  at  600  North  Atlantic  A  ve„  it  is  the 
most  demanded  hotel  on  the  strip  at  that  time. 

•  A  truly  great  schedule  of  activities  including  our  famous 
pool  deck  parties  and  belly  flop  contest. 

•  Optional  excursions  available  to  Disney  World,  Epcot,  and 
several  other  attractions. 

•  Numerous  bar  and  restaurant  discounts. 

•  The  services  of  full  time  travel  representatives. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities 

•  Guaranteed  kitchenette  or  oceanfront  available  at  small 
additional  charge.  (4  per  room  only) 


A  QUALITY  TRIP -A  LOW  PRICE -A  GREATTIME 

The  Pla/a  Hotel,  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the  strip,  is  definitely  the  place  to  be  during 
spring  break  Ask  anyone  who  has  been  to  Daytona.  The  hotel  has  a  pool,  big  party  deck, 
restaurant,  four  bars,  color  TV.  air  conditioned  rooms  and  plenty  of  activnties.  Pictures  are 
available  where  \ou  sign  up  Our  motor  coaches  are  nothing  but  the  highest  quality  h,*bw*y 
coaches  We  also  give  vou  more  extras  with  our  trip  than  anyone  else  *°  00 

a  lower  qualm  trip  LAST  YEAR  OVER  8.000  PEOPLE  ENJOYED  THIS  TRIP. 


SIGN  UP  NOW  AT  THE 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE 
BUILDING  A,  ROOM  2059 
OR  CALL  858-2800  EXT.  2450 
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Letters 

SG  officers 

To  the  Editor: 

Speaking  as  the  official  representa¬ 
tive  of  Student  Government,  I  feel  that 
the  directors  who  have  not  quit  and 
have  carried  the  burdens  of  those  who 
would  not  do  their  share  have  been 
tarnished  by  derogatory  remarks  made 
by  the  Courier  [Ed.  Note:  “Off  the 
Cuff,”  Feb.  14], 

This  year's  Student  Government  has 
seen  unprecedented  student  representa- 
,  tion  on  all  college-wide  committees  with 
100  percent  attendance.  The  sole 


backed 


mission  of  Student  Government  is  to 
represent  the  students'  viewpoints  on 
all  issues.  My  job  as  president  is  to 
ensure  that  the  students  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  directors,  and  that  the 
directors  are  giving  factual  viewpoints 
of  the  students’  needs  as  a  whole. 

I  would  like  to  say  “thank  you”  to 
the  directors  who  have  “hung-in-there” 
and  made  this  year's  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  one  of  the  best  ever. 

Kevin  Langland, 

SG  president 


Doster  softens  stance 

To  the  Editor: 


To  the  Editor: 

A  retraction,  please,  on  one  point 
in  my  letter  to  the  Courier  (Feb.  7)  — 
the  comment  I  made  on  the  slowness 
with  which  the  health  insurance 
reimbursement  is  made.  I  put  in  two 
separate  forms  (one  for  me  and  one  for 
my  wifq),  and  in  less  than  two  weeks 
the  checks  arrived.  One  cannot  expect 


much  more  rapid  service  than  that! 

The  other  points  I  made  in  my  letter 
are  still  valid,  however;  despite  much 
waving  around  of  an  electronic 
thermometer  in  A1070C,  it’s  still  a 
chilly  place  in  which  to  work  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Bill  Doster,  English 


Public  safety  praised 


To  the  Editor: 

I’d  like  to  thank  the  Office  of  Public 
Safety  and  the  kind  students  at  CD 
who  helped  me  during  the  first  week  of 
February  when  I  had  car  trouble  in  the 
parking  lot. 

When  I  went  to  my  car  after  class,  it 
would  not  start.  On  my  way  back  to 
Building  A,  I  stopped  a  young  man  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  help  me  start  my 
car  using  jumper  cables.  He  readily 
agreed  and  drove  his  car  next  to  mine. 

Unfortunately,  my  car  wouldn’t 
start,  even  with  the  help  of  the  jumper 


stalled!  I  got  out,  close  to  tears  at  this 
point,  and  tried  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  tow  truck  driver,  but  he  was  already 
too  far  away. 

While  I  was  standing  there,  two 
students  stopped  and  asked  if  they 
could  help  me.  I  thanked  them  but  tqld 
them  there  was  really  nothing  they 
could  do  and  walked  back  to  the  Office 
of  Public  Safety. 

The  dispatcher  again  was  very 
helpful  and  kind,  and  suggested  I  sit 
and  relax  while  I  waited  for  the  towing 
service  to  come  back.  This  time,  one  of 


cables  so  I  walked  back  to  the  building 
and  went  to  the  Office  of  Public  Safety. 
The  dispatcher  there  was  very  courte¬ 
ous  and  helpful.  She  gave  me  the 
number  of  the  towing  service  and 
allowed  me  to  use  the  phone  in  the 
office. 

I  walked  back  to  my  vehicle;  the 
towing  service  came  and  started  my  car 
and  left.  I  backed  out  of  my  parking 
space,  drove  a  few  feet  and  my  car 

the  officers  drove  me  to  my  auto  and 
waited  with  me  until  the  tow  truck 
came  and  started  my  car  again.  Finally, 
I  was  able  to  drive  away  and  get  to  a 
gas  station. 

It  was  a  very  frustrating  morning  for 
me,  but  at  least  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  experience  the  kindness 
and  helpfulness  of  the  people  here  at 
CD. 

Jo  Marie  Ostrowski,  Hinsdale 

Guest  opinions  welcome 

In  an  effort  to  present  a 
diversity  of  viewpoints  within 
its  columns,  the  Courier  in¬ 
vites  students,  staff  and  the 
community  to  submit  guest 
opinion  pieces  on  college- 
related  issues  as  well  as  on 

topics  dealing  with  local, 
state  and  international  affairs. 

Signed  articles  should  be 
limited  to  500  words.  They 
may  be  brought  to  the  Courier 

Barn  on  the  west  side  of  the 
campus  of  sent  to  the  Couri¬ 
er,  Glen  Ellyn,  II  60137. 

“I  may  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  hut  I  will  defend  with 
my  life  your  right  to  say  it.  ” 

—  Voltaire 

Guest  commentary 

Tuition  hike  justified 


_ By  GARY  W.  HIMERT _ 

This  article  is  in  reference  to  a  letter  by  Steve  Anderson  in  the  Feb.  21  Courier 
about  the  $2  tuition  increase. 

To  address  the  comments  made  by  Mr.  Anderson,  one  must  be  level-headed 
and  have  some  facts  before  making  the  generalizations  that  he  presents  in  his 
final  paragraph. 

He  states,  and  I  quote,  “Basically  CD  is  not  worth  another  $2,”  and  also, 
“The  rising  costs  must  account  for  the  ashtrays  and  the  construction  sights.” 
He  is  way  off  base  on  these. 

FIRST  OF  ALL,  let's  take  a  look  at  costs.  The  Illinois  Community  College 
Board,  in  a  recently  published  survey,  found  that  the  average  cost  of  one  hour 
of  instruction  in  the  state  community  college  system  was  $66.53.  But  state  law 
limits  to  33  percent — or  one-third  —  the  amount  of  this  total  that  a  student  can 
pay  through  tuition  and  fees. 

The  balance  of  CD’s  income  for  fiscal  year  1982  was  21  percent  from  the 
state.  But  state  revenue  will  drop  approximately  20  percent,  and  the  balance 
will  be  made  up  from  the  increase  in  student  tuition.  The  $2  jump  will  bring  the 
tuition  to  the  maximum  allowed  by  state  law. 

One  need  not  be  a  math  expert  to  realize  that  when  the  tuition  is  $15  an  hour, 
the  student  s  share  does  not  even  come  close  to  the  allowed  maximum.  The 
increase  will  occur  when  CD  occupies  the  new  buildings,  which  are  expected  to 
cost  at  least  another  $1  million  annually  just  to  operate.  This  is  a  major  reason 
why  tuition  must  be  raised. 

FOR  QUITE  SOME  time,  the  college  has  been  fortunate  to  have  received 
enough  state  funds  to  support  about  33  percent  of  the  costs  of  education.  But, 
with  the  continually  eroding  business  climate,  the  share  of  state  funding  fell. 
Rather  than  increase  the  tuition  immediately,  the  Board  of  Trustees  raised  the 
tax  rate  level  in  the  counties  that  support  and  use  the  college.  However,  the 
state’s  contribution  continued  to  decline  and  then  the  two  large  cash  shortfalls 
hit,  causing  emergency  cuts.  Now,  faced  with  even  more  reductions  in  funding, 
the  college  has  been  forced  to  turn  to  the  third  source  of  revenue— the  students. 

Another  source  of  funding  at  CD  is  local  property  taxes.  As  I  previously 
indicated,  the  Board  of  Trustees  raised  the  tax  rate  level  earlier  this  year,  so  a 
tax  increase  is  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Anderson,  would  you  as  a  taxpayer 
want  a  boost  in  taxes?  Obviously  not.  So  it  comes  time  to  send  the  bill  for 
education  to  the  benefactors  of  the  system— the  students. 

I,  along  with  Trustee  Robert  M.  Callan,  believe  that  it  is  time  to  let  the  users 
pay  their  own  way.  Mr.  Anderson  does  state  that  the  students  could  probably 
afford  the  tuition  increase,  or  they  could  save  it  for  another,  better  school.  But 
unless  the  students  start  footing  the  bill  for  education,  there  never  will  be 
another,  better  school. 

BECAUSE  OF  FUNDING  reductions,  programs  are  cut,  salaries  are  frozen 
and  student  services  are  eliminated.  These  cuts  have  a  snowball  effect.  The 
average  salary  of  a  community  college  instructor  last  year  (FY  82)  was  $24,183, 
according  to  a  study  by  the  Illinois  Community  College  Board.  A  business  law 
teacher  with  a  law  degree  could  make  twice  as  much  money  outside  the  field  of 
education. 

As  a  result,  teachers  who  are  good  don’t  stay  in  education,  and  colleges  are 
forced  to  hire  less  experienced,  less  qualified  instructors. 

Where  this  problem  is  really  going  to  come  to  light  is  in  the  hi-tech  fields. 
Colleges  need  well-educated,  job-experienced  engineers  and  technicians.  But 
since  this  field  is  advancing  so  rapidly,  why  would  a  good  engineer  or  technician 
want  to  teach  for  only  $23,000  a  year  when  he  could  make  more  than  $40,000  on 
the  outside? 

AND  IF  THAT  is  not  enough,  let’s  take  a  look  at  another  vital  area  of 
education— facilities  and  equipment.  Would  you  like  to  learn  data  processing  on 
a  20  year-old  system  when  all  the  jobs  are  on  state-of-the-art  equipment  that  the 
college  is  unable  to  afford  because  of  budget  cuts? 

Possibly,  you  might  want  to  consider  the  community  college  in  East  St. 
Louis,  which  went  broke  and  had  to  be  taken  over  by  the  state.  A  $2  increase 
will  prevent  such  an  occurrence  at  CD. 

Steve,  even  at  $17  an  hour,  College  of  DuPage  is  still  a  bargain. 

Gary  W.  Himert  is  a  Student  Government  director,  and  was  recently 
elected  chairman  of  the  student  advisory  council  of  the  Illinois  Community 
College  Board. 
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The  Courier  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  Reactions  from  students,  staff  and  community 
can  be  valuable  as  a  megaphone  of  student  interests,  providing  new  ideas  and  keeping  staff 
members  on  their  toes 

Letters  should  not  exceed  200  words  and  should  be  typed,  double-spaced  They  may  oe 
drooped  oft  or  sent  to  the  Courier  Barn,  the  white  structure  on  the  hill  immediately  east  o* 
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All  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the  writer  may  request  to  have  his  name  withheld  A 
home  address  and  telephone  number  should  be  included  for  verification  purposes. 

Opinions  expressed  in  the  Courier  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  ol  the  stall  of  the 
College  of  DuPage. 
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exts.  2531,  2379  or  2113. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  request.  Deadline  for  display  ads  and  classifieds  is 
7  days  prior  to  publication;  5  p.m. 
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Readers'  Forum 


Letters 


Bad  profs  should  go 


To  the  Editor: 

I’m  in  my  second  year  here  at  CD, 
attempting  to  earn  two  associate 
degrees  from  the  college.  I  have  always 
been  a  good  and  earnest  student  and  I 
get  along  very  well  with  all  of  my 
teachers. 

The  other  day,  I  walked  into  one  of 
my  classes  in  which  enrollment  is  very 
low  and  no  other  students  were  there 
except  myself.  I  asked  the  teacher 
where  the  rest  of  the  students  were.  He 
said  he  didn’t  know  and  suggested  that 
I  could  do  whatever  I  wanted  since  he 
was  not  going  to  teach  the  class  that 


day.  I  was  not  very  pleased  with  this 
attitude  from  a  teacher  to  whom  I  had 
been  faithful  and  whose  class  I  have 
regularly  attended. 

I  believe  that  whether  very  few 
students  are  present  —  or  just  one  — 
the  teacher  should  run  his  class.  If  he 
plainly  does  not  care  about  his  students 
(student)  or  teaching,  another  instruc¬ 
tor  should  be  assigned  to  run  the  class 
—  one  who  does  care. 

Teachers  like  this  don’t  belong  here 
at  this  fine  institution;  they  should  find 
a  new  job  —  immediately. 

Name  withheld  upon  request, Naperville 


Nurse  policy  4 unfair ? 


To  the  Editor: 

Have  you  had  the  urge  recently  to 
experience  an  authoritarian-type  govern¬ 
ment?  There’s  no  need  to  visit  one’s 
travel  agent  or  book  a  seat  to  the 
USSR;  just  tour  the  associate  degree 
nursing  office  at  the  College  of  DuPage. 
Plenty  of  autocratic  policies  can  be 
found  there. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  ADN  program 
syllabus  concerning  required  courses  for 
graduation.  Because  of  inadequate 
planning,  insufficient  management  and 
lack  of  sensitivity  on  behalf  of  the 
ADN  administrative  staff,  nursing 
students  are  now  being  asked  to  take  a 
time-consuming  required  course  this 
summer  rather  than  in  the  fall  when, 
according  to  the  syllabus,  all  sections  of 
this  course  are  normally  offered.  None 
of  the  first-year  nursing  students’ 
orientation  materials  stipulated  that 
students  would  be  forced  to  attend  a 
required  course  during  the  summer. 

Not  so  this  year! 

the  ADN  office  has  suggested  that  if 


they  don’t  receive  40  “volunteers”  to 
take  this  course  during  the  summer,  a 
lottery  will  be  held.  If  one’s  name  is 
drawn  out  of  the  hat,  that  person  will 
have  to  go  to  summer  school  regardless 
of  whether  she  has  small  children  or 
needs  to  work. 

For  those  who  scoff  at  the  absurd 
possibility  of  a  forced  lottery  registra¬ 
tion  being  held  in  the  ADN  office,  take 
another  look.  This  procedure  is  already 
in  use  when  first-year  students  sign  up 
for  two-hour  weekly  lab  classes. 

Could  the  forced  attendance  of 
summer  classes  be  mere  rumor  or 
foolish  gossip?  I  sincerely  hope  so. 
However,  the  summer  sign-up  sheet  is 
waiting  ominously  in  the  ADN  office 
What  happens  if  40  students  decide  not 
to  “volunteer”? 

Is  this  type  of  education  outdated, 
unfair,  insensitive,  unprofessional,  mis¬ 
directed,  and  unconstitutional?  You  bet 
your  stethoscope  it  is! 

Name  withheld  upon  request,  Elmhurst 


Tuition  letter  attacked 


To  the  Editor: 

I  read  with  interest  the  incoherent, 
letter  from  Steve  Anderson  in  the  Feb. 
14  Courier. 

So  Anderson  thinks  that  this  college 
is  no  different  from  a  high  school,  that 
my  courses  here  are  just  a  review  of 
high  school  classes.  What  a  totally 
ridiculous  statement.  What  high  school 


did  he  attend?  And  what  courses  is  he 
taking  here?  Sewing  and  water  polo?  If 
he  can’t  handle  the  $2  tuition  increase, 
let  him  join  his  friend  and  get  a  job 
cleaning  the  college’s  ashtrays.  That  s 
what  they’d  be  doing  anyway  if  CD  was 
not  available  to  provide  a  quality 
education  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Carole  L.  Manning,  Villa  Park 


Cost  critic  4 immature 9 


To  the  Editor: 

I  am  appalled  that  a  quarter  page  of 
the  Feb.  14  issue  of  the  Courier  was 
devoted  to  such  a  confused  and 
narrow-minded  viewpoint  as  expressed 
by  Steve  Anderson. 

He  states  that  a  tuition  raise  of  $2  is 
not  fair  “at  this  time.”  When  is  any 
increase  in  anything  well-timed?  As  a 
student  and  homeowner,  I  welcome  the 
small  tuition  increase  over  a  raise  in 
real  estate  taxes.  Most  parents  of 
students  or  student  homeowners  will 
readily  admit  real  estate  taxes,  when 
increased,  rarely  go  up  a  mere  $96  a 
year. 

He  carefully  continues  to  enumerate 
the  cost  of  College  of  DuPage  versus 
the  costs  of  continuing  high  school  for 
more  than  four  years  and  concludes  this 
tabulation  with  the  statement,  “These 
expenses  total  $1,547.50  a  quarter  or 
$1,642.50  a  year.”  According  to  these 
numbers,  the  cost  difference  between  a 
quarter’s  attendance  and  a  year’s 
attendance  is  $95. 

Does  he  not  know  the  difference 


between  a  quarter  and  a  year? 

He  further  states  that  revenues 
should  not  be  increased  until  current 
building  is  completed.  Obviously,  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  present  high 
cost  of  borrowing. 

He  also  states  that  while  most 
students  could  probably  afford  the 
tuition  increase,  “they  could  also  save 
it  for  a  better  college."  Hopefully, 
sometime  in  the  near  future  Mr. 
Anderson  will  mature  sufficiently  to 
realize  one  of  the  basic  facts  of  life:  cost 
often  has  no  bearing  on  quality. 

Possibly  Mr.  Anderson  would  be 
more  comfortable  spending  five  or  six 
years  in  high  school  rather  than 
upgrading  to  a  junior  college;  he  seems 
to  be  mentally  stuck  in  that  phase  of 
his  adolescence. 

Barbara  K.  Dalrymple,  CD  Women’s 
Center 

Ed.  Note:  The  $1,547.50  figure  quoted 
by  Ms.  Dalrymple  was  a  printing  error 
on  our  part.  The  correct  amount  in  Mr. 
Anderson’s  letter  was  $547.50.  Our 
apologies. 


Guest  commentary 

She  gives  a  patootie! 

By  GLORIA  DONAHUE  _ 

Let’s  face  it  —  many  CD  students  don’t  give  a  horse’s  patootie  about  grades. 

Recently  I  asked  a  fellow  student  how  he  did  on  a  test  and  he  proudly  replied, 
“Oh,  I  flunked  it.” 

What  is  this?  Some  new  status  symbol?  Actually,  I  don’t  know  why  his 
casual  remark  surprised  me.  He’s  one  of  those  students  we’re  all  too  familiar 
with  —  the  kind  who  skip  every  other  class  and,  when  they  do  show  up,  come 
unprepared.  Not  only  does  such  behavior  result  in  very  dull  class  discussions, 
but  ends  up  with  haunting  grades  as  well. 

BY  CONTRAST,  I’M  one  of  those  “returning  students”  who  always  has  the 
assignment  read,  her  homework  finished  and  usually  too  much  to  say  in  class. 

I’m  very  proud  of  my  4.0  average  here  at  CD.  In  fact,  I  ve  even  been  known  to 
gloat  about  it.  (Never  mind  that  it’s  easier  to  maintain  a  4.0  average  when 
you’re  a  part-time  student.) 

However,  I  had  a  very  humbling  experience  last  week  when  I  received  my 
transcript  from  Southern  Illinois  University.  I  attended  SIU  in  1966  when 
most  CD  students  were  still  toddling  around  leaving  sticky  handprints  on  their 
mothers'  freshly  scrubbed  walls.  Now  that  I’m  faced  with  the  cold,  hard, 
black-and-white  facts  of  my  academic  past,  I  realize  that  I  attended  Southern 
for  two  reasons:  to  get  away  from  my  parents  and  to  have  some  supposedly 
well-deserved  fun. 

BOY,  DID  I  have  fun!  I  learned  all  the  important  things  a  “party  school” 
student  needs  to  know.  Like,  where  all  the  good  “purple  passion  parties”  were, 
how  to  chug  beer  (a  dying  art,  I’m  glad  to  say),  and  how  to  get  past  bed  check. 

(I  think  you  get  the  message.) 

When  I  came  home  for  spring  break,  my  parents  hardly  recognized  me.  It 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  pierced  ears  (a  very  “hippie”  thing  to 
do  then),  my  bleached  hair  and  the  aura  of  cigarette  smoke  I  tried  to  conceal 
(without  much  luck,  I  might  add  —  my  parents  had  hounddog  noses  too). 

Since  I  was  previously  unfazed  by  a  declining  grade  point  average,  why  did 
my  hands  tremble  as  I  slowly  opened  the  envelope  from  “Records,  Southern 
Illinois  University”?  I  knew  it  would  be  bad,  but  I  had  no  idea  how  bad.  One  B, 
two  C’s,  several  D’s  and  many  WE’s  (which  means  I  signed  up  for  classes  for 
which  I  never  showed).  And  to  think  that  now  I  look  down  my 
four-point-average  nose  at  any  CD  students. 

THE  SIDE  EFFECTS  of  study  habits  which  lead  to  poor  grades  are  far 
worse  than  just  having  the  marks  permanently  etched  into  the  memory  bank  of 
some  know-it-all  computer  somewhere.  Having  nothing  relevant  to  add  to  an 
interesting  conversation  or,  say,  art  histqry,  politics  or  economics,  can  be  very 
embarrassing,  and  does  something  to  one’s  self-esteem. 

Being  locked  into  a  hated  job  or  not  being  able  to  get  a  desired  position  can 
be  frustrating., 

Many  college  dropouts  complain  of  recurring  “completion  neurosis"  dreams 
—  that  is,  wandering  through  the  hallways  of  some  strange,  unfamiliar  school, 
empty-handed,  unprepared  for  the  final  and  searching  for  the  classroom  which 
somehow  vanished  into  space.  The  poor  sufferer  wakes  up  in  a  cold  sweat,  with 
a  pounding  chest  and  a  nagging  feeling  of  ineptitude.  If  it  sounds  funny,  believe 
me  —  it’s  not. 

IF  I  HAD  so  much  fun  at  SIU,  why  can’t  I  remember  one  little  detail  of  any 
of  the  “wild”  parties  I  attended?  Why  does  it  now  seem  like  a  big  blur  and 
hardly  worth  the  effort?  Why  didn’t  I  value  then  the  well-rounded  education  I 
now  so  envy  in  others?  And,  why  didn’t  I  try  to  find  a  balance  between 
academics  and  amusement?  Because  I  didn’t  give  a  horse’s  patootie,  that’s 
why. 

But,  fortunately,  an  education  is  available  to  anyone,  so  now,  at  age  36,  I’m 
trying  my  best  to  catch  up  on  all  that  I  missed  and  I’m  hoping  to  find  an 
exciting  new  career  in  the  process.  I’m  planning  ahead  for  the  day  when  I’ll  be 
finished  washing  sticky  handprints  off  my  freshly  scrubbed  walls.  I  guess  I  had 
to  learn  the  hard  way. 

Sure  wish  I’d  been  wise  enough  to  listen  to  someone  who  had  already  been 
there. 

Gloria  Donahue  is  a  student  at  the  College  of  DuPage.  _ 

Bouse  gassed  on  tax 


To  the  Editor: 

This  letter  concerns  the  Courier 
column  by  Mike  Bouse. 

His  style  of  writing  is  to  be  admired. 
Bouse’s  column  serves  as  the  voice  for 
what  many  students  may  be  thinking,  a 
reflection  of  readers’  concerns. 

But  in  reference  to  his  comments  in 
the  Feb.  21  issue  ("Gas  Tax?  Insult!”), 
students  who  follow  government  on  the 
state  level  may  consider  his  arguments 
hollow. 

Illinois’  financial  condition  is  among 
the  worst  in  the  country,  as  evidenced 
by  the  recent  lowering  of  the  state’s 
financial  credit  rating. 

Although  he  accurately  mentions 
that  higher  taxes  will  be  going  into 
effect,  and  students'  displeasure  with 


these  increases,  raising  cigarette, 
gasoline  and  beer  taxes  should  be 
nothing  more  than  minor  irritations  to 
us.  Consider  such  possible  alternatives 
as  an  increase  in  the  state  sales  tax,  or 
a  cumulative  beer,  cigarette  and 
gasoline  tax  payable  on  annual  state 
income  tax  returns. 

The  fairness  of  each  tax  needs  to  be 
considered  before  a  judgment  can  be 
made  regarding  its  reasonableness,  not 
only  to  college  students,  but  to 
everyone. 

The  gasoline  tax  is  a  fair  one  because 
it  will  increase  state  revenue  and  make 
funds  available  to  repair  our  deteriorat¬ 
ing  roads  and  highways. 

Jim  Frohnapfel,  La  Grange 


O  Opinion 
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The  Right  Side 

by  Buck  Field 


Buck  Field 


Fine  art?  Nonsense! 

rotting  m^andfilLNot  only  has  this  movement  been  helped  by  certain  lazy 

artists  who  won’t  bother  to  practice  drawing 
objectively,  but  also  by  critics  and  others 
surrounding  the  art  world  that  applaud  these 
monstrosities. 

The  roots  of  much  of  the  present  “modern”  or 
“impressionistic”  art  lead  to  Pablo  Picasso's 
later  works,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
these  came  only  after  he  had  achieved  a  level  of 
skill  that  allowed  him  to  create  image-perfect 
paintings  and  sketches.  He  then  decided  to 
express  aspects  of  reality  that  were  not  visible, 
and  his  style  became  more  abstract.  While  this 
trend  continued,  the  subject  depicted  was 
slowly  lost  until  it  was  completely  obscured. 

FINAL  WORKS  represent  total  nonsense  to  the  average  viewer,  and 
any  statement  that  could  have  been  made  in  the  work  was  lost.  Any  artist  with 
the  reasoning  abilities  of  a  tree  stump  should  try  to  communicate  his  message 
in  a  way  that  people  will  understand.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  he  has 
something  he  thinks  is  worthwhile  to  say. 

If  the  work  is  not  designed  for  the  average  viewer,  it  should  not  be  presented 
to  him,  because  he  won’t  understand  it.  More  likely  than  not,  he’ll  get  a  bad 
impression  of  the  artist,  or  worse,  art  in  general. 

Obviously,  city  tax  dollars  should  never  be  spent  on  large  art  projects  that 
will  only  benefit  a  small  number  of  wimpy  art  buffs  who  butter  around  Lake 
Shore  Drive  and  try  to  look  European  as  they  smoke  ultra-light  100’s  and  wave 
their  limp  wnsts.  Such  men  (?)  are  hailed  as  the  authorities  in  their  field  and  as 
such  are  frequently  called  on  as  consultants  to  help  plan  various  fine  art 
projects. 

The  problem  arises  when  these  parasites  start  recommending  public  or 
corporate  support  for  construction  and  exhibition  of  some  of  the  ridiculous 
sculptures  and  paintings  that  are  presently  polluting  Chicago.  One  such  work  is 
the  Picasso  in  front  of  the  Daley  Center.  I’ve  looked  at  it  from  every  angle  and  I 
still  can’t  figure  out  what  it  is  (besides  ugly).  It  looks  like  sort  of  a  giraffe 
wearing  a  scuba  mask  and  angel’s  wings,  and  the  lower  portion  is  beyond  my 
descriptive  abilities. 

HOW  COULD  SOMEONE  want  that  kind  of  thing  in  front  of  their 
building?  Probably  for  the  same  reason  that  someone  would  pay  for  the 
incredibly  offensive  moving  whatever-it-is  that  inhabits  the  lobby  of  the  Sears 
Tower.  I  understand  that  a  man  named  C alder  created  it  and  I’m  sure  he  took  a 
long  time  to  design  and  sell  it  to  the  Sears  executives,  but  I  just  hope  that  he 
made  enough  money  to  retire. 

Calder  is  also  the  perpetrator  of  the  “Flamingo”  at  the  Federal  Center  Plaza. 
When  this  project  was  started,  everything  that  was  needed  was  at  hand  — 
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plenty  of  room,  plenty  of  money,  plenty  of  pink  steel  —  but  they  forgot  to  make 
anything  that  remotely  resembles  a  flamingo.  Who  wants  to  look  at  60  feet  of 
pink  steel  in  the  shape  of  a  flamingo?  On  the  other  hand,  who  wants  to  look  at 
60  feet  of  pink  steel  that  looks  like  a  piece  of  punk  rock  jewelry?  Calder,  if  you 
could  sell  that,  you  could  sell  anything. 

Just  think  for  a  moment  what  would  happen  if  some  future  society  that  was 
trying  to  discover  how  we  thought  recovered  one  of  these  things.  They’d 
conclude  we  were  psychotic  lunatics  if  they  ever  figured  our  that  what  they  had 
was  supposed  to  be  art. 

COMPARE  THIS  SCENARIO  with  what  happens  when  we  come  into 
contact  with  the  fabulous  works  of  Phidias,  da  Vinci,  Rembrandt,  Vivaldi, 
Bach,  Plato,  and  Socrates.  It’s  not  hard  for  me  to  make  my  choice  about  how  I 
want  to  be  perceived  by  my  descendants.  Recently,  we  have  had  the  priviledge 
of  benefitting  from  the  talent  of  Norman  Rockwell,  Frederic  Remington,  Franco 
Zefferelli,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Francois  Truffaut,  Pat  Benatar,  M.C.  Escher,  and 
Ralph  Lauren,  all  of  whom  have  made  terrific  contributions  to  life  on  earth. 
Why  don’t  those  "modern”  artists,  sculptors,  and  writers  get  the  message  that 
the  best  art  makes  a  statement  effectively?  If  it  is  creative  as  well  as  clear,  all 
the  better.  Perhaps  such  modern  art  is  confusing  because  the  message  doesn’t 
really  exist,  and  so  confusion  is  an  adequate  substitute. 

I  wish  I  had  a  way  to  set  these  snivelling  deviates  straight,  but  they  are 
probably  beyond  hope  so  we’ll  just  have  to  endure  their  misguided  efforts,  and 
take  solace  in  the  knowledge  that  we  can  depend  on  Calvin’s,  Polo’s,  and  the 
American  way. 


The  Student  Voice 


Do  you  feel  you  are  get¬ 
ting  a  good  education  at  CD? 

Bill  Lemke,  Naperville: 
“Yeah,  I  think  so.  The 
teachers  here  are  good,  better  ' 
than  at  Northern.  They’re 
more  interested  in  the  stu¬ 
dents.  I  am  going  to  go  on  to 
another  school  and  I  feel  I  am 
getting  a  good  background.” 

Mark  Campbell,  Carol 
Stream:  “Fair.  This  is  the  only 
school  I’ve  been  to  so  I  can’t 
really  compare.  But  I’ve  had 
problems  with  registration.  As 
far  as  teachers  are  concerned, 
I’ve  been  exposed  to  various 
methods  and  I  have  no 
complaints.  But  there  are  not 
enough  books  and  they’re 
hard  to  get.” 

Pat  Weberg,  Elmhurst:  “Oh 
sure,  for  the  cost.” 


Brenda  Hruby,  Darien:  “No, 
I  don’t.” 


Denise  Loganecker 
Denise  Longanecker,  Claren¬ 
don  Hills:  "Sure,  for  what  it 
costs,  the  math  and  physics 
departments  are  excellent— the 
teachers  I’ve  had  have  been 
excellent.” 


Brad  Stroden,  Villa  Park: 
“Yes,  I  do.  Most  of  the 
teachers  take  time  to  make 
sure  you  understand  and 
they’re  honest  about  evalua¬ 
tions.” 

Bruce  Lemmert,  Naperville: 
“Yes.  I  think  the  teachers  are 
really  good.” 

Marc  Pinto,  Elmhurst: 
“Yes.  It’s  good  enough  to 
transfer  to  another  school.” 

Dave  Winters,  Downers 
Grove:  “Yes,  but  I  have  to 
look  for  it.” 

Gregg  Peters,  Wheaton: 
“Yes,  I  do.  I  feel  that  the 
educational  quality  is  the  best 
that  could  possibly  be  of¬ 
fered.” 

Rodney  May,  Lombard: 

“Sure,  it’s  a  community 
school,  close  by  my  neighbor¬ 


hood,  has  easy  access,  fine 
teachers  and  good  courses.  I 
think  it’s  a  fair  deal  for 
everyone.” 


Dawn  Thomas 

Dawn  Thomas,  Downers 
Grove:  “It’s  O.K.  for  people 
who  are  preparing  for  another 
college.” 


Kathy  Corra-Shelly,  Whea¬ 
ton:  “Yes.  I  am  an  art  major 
here  and  I  feel  the  overall 
instruction  at  CD  is  outstand¬ 
ing.” 

Lorrain  Hinton,  Westmont: 
“I  have  an  associate  of  arts 
degree  from  Blackburn  Col¬ 
lege.  I  am  here  to  study 
languages.  The  Spanish  De¬ 
partment  is  great.” 

Julie  Fisher,  LaGrange: 
“Yes.  Teachers  are  always 
available  when  you  need  to 
talk  to  them.  Most  instructors 
have  had  experience  teaching 
at  other  universities,  which  is 
beneficial  to  the  students.” 

Gloria  White,  Wheaton: 
“Yes,  because  I  feel  that  the 
teachers  are  good  and  know¬ 
ledgeable  on  the  subjects  they 
teach.” 
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Stones  roll  in  'Spend  Night' 


By  MARC  GRISETA 


The  new  Rolling  Stones  movie  “Let’s 
Spend  the  Night  Together’’  is  an 
ambitious  project  directed  by  filmmak¬ 
er  and  director  Hal  Ashby.  With  the  aid 
of  20  cameras  and  the  latest  in  24-track 
audio  equipment,  Ashby  captures  the 
Stones  while  on  their  1981-82  American 
tour. 

The  film,  produced  by  Ronald  L. 
Schwary,  features  25  Rolling  Stones’ 
songs  ranging  from  favorites  like 
“Honky  Tonk  Woman”  and  “Satisfac¬ 
tion”  to  more  recent  hits  like  “Start  Me 
Up”  and  “Waiting  on  a  Friend.” 

THE  FILM  IS  exactly  what  it  claims 
to  be,  a  Rolling  Stones  concert,  and  for 
the  first  20  minutes,  that  is  what  is 
wrong  with  this  movie.  It  begins  with 
the  band  walking  on  stage  at  Arizona’s 
Sun  Devil  Stadium,  grabbing  their 
necessary  equipment  and  playing  the 
opening  song,  “Under  My  Thumb.” 

Unfortunately,  the  film  lacks  the 
anticipation  and  anxiety  that  goes 
along  with  being  at  a  concert. 

Two  minutes  into  the  movie,  “Under 
My  Thumb”  is  long  underway;  as  a 
result,  the  popcorn  lover  who  always 
seems  to  be  absent  for  the  “unimpor¬ 
tant”  first  few  minutes  of  the  movie 
may  miss  three  or  four  songs.  However, 
this  may  not  be  a  bad  idea.  Unless  one 
thinks  Mick  Jagger  IS  the  Rolling 
Stones,  the  film  gets  boring,  because 
Jagger  is  all  the  audience  sees.  Those 
who  realize  that  Jagger  is  only  one 
person  in  a  five-man  band,  must  suffer 
through  the  camera’s  temporary  paraly¬ 
sis  until  midway  through  the  movie. 

IF  ONE  CONSIDERS  aerial  shots  or 
last  row  seats  favorite  vantage  points,  a 
number  of  them  are  in  the  first  half  of 
the  film.  Extravagant  set  designs  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  multi-colored 
balloons  also  add  flavor  to  the  movie, 
but  the  millions  spent  on  some  of  the 
sets  are  unnecessary. 

Those  who  want  to  see  the  Rolling 
Stones  at  their  best  will  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  with  this  movie  until  the  concert 
sight  changes  from  Sun  Devil  Stadium 
to  Brendan  Byrne  Arena  in  New  Jersey. 
The  transition  is  smooth,  because  it  is 


MICK  JAGGER  PERFORMS  in  new  Rolling  Stones 
movie  “Let's  Spend  the  Night  Together ,”  which  shows 
famous  rock  group  on  their  1981-82  American  tour.  Film 


features  25  Stones’ 
Woman ”  to  “Start 
Stones  are  on  stage 


done  comically.  With  background 
music,  “Goin’  to  a  Go-Go,”  the  stage 
crew  sets  up  for  the  New  Jersey  show 
while  the  film  runs  at  high  speed. 

When  the  song  ends,  however,  the 
audience  experiences  a  letdown  because 
it  worked  so  well.  Here,  the  movie 
finally  falls  into  a  pattern  that  everyone 
will  enjoy.  “You  Can’t  Always  Get 
What  You  Want”  turns  into  an 


•  In  1982  tourism  generated  127,000 
jobs  in  Illinois  alone. 

•  22%  of  all  new  jobs  were  in  travel 
and  tourism. 

•  The  hospitality  industry  represents  a 
job  market  of  68,000. 

President 

•  International  Travel  Training  Courses  and  Echols  International  Hotel 
Schools  offer  two  distinct  career  training  courses. 

•  International  Travel  Training  Courses  prepares  you  for  a  career  in  every 
facet  of  the  travel  industry.  Courses  taught  by  24jnajor  travel  complies 
including  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO.  -  T.W.A.  -  PRINCESS  CRUISES  -  PAN 
AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS. 

•  Echols  International  Hotel  Schools  prepares  you  for  a  hotel  career  Classes 
are  taught  on  location  by  training  staffs  of  HILTON  -  HOLIDAY  INN  —  HYATT 
MARRIOTT  -  SHERATON  HOTEL  CORPORATIONS. 

College  degree  not  required.  However,  you  might  wish  to  earn  a  degree  in  night 
classes  after  you  begin  your  travel-hotel  career. 

We  invite  you  to  bring  your  parents  in  to  visit  a  class  in  session  at  not  cost 
or  obligation. 

Special  Summer  Classes  for  students. 

NOTE:  Echols  International  Hotel  Schools  is  a  division  ot  International  Travel  Training 
Courses,  Inc. 

THE  SCHOOL  WITH  A  92%  PLACEMENT  RECORD 
FOR  OVER  TWENTY  YEARS. 

International  Travel 
Training  Courses,  Inc. 

Time/Life  Building 

303  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 

943-5500  Weekdays 

Approved  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 


audience  participation  song,  something 
foreign  to  the  film  until  then.  From  here 
on  in,  the  viewer  sees  the  real  Stones 
and  not  just  Jagger.  Keith  Richards 
-becomes  a  mainstay,  and  his  facial 
expressions  and  body  language  spice  up 
the  songs. 

THE  FILM  CONCLUDES  with  the 
Stones’  classic  “Honky  Tonk  Woman” 
and  their  version  of  Ziegfeld's  dancers, 
“Brown  Sugar,”  “Jumpin’  Jack  Flash” 
and  “Satisfaction.” 

Finding  fault  with  this  film  is  not 
difficult.  First,  Ashby  rushes  the 
audience  into  the  show.  No  sooner  are 
viewers  in  their  seats  when  Ashby  asks 
them  to  dance  in  the  aisles.  While  the 
backstage  chatter  and  watching  the 
■  crew  set  up  are  no  longer  original  ideas, 
neither  is  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
band  on  stage.  Another  problem  is  the 
way  the  songs  are  thrown  together 
without  any  of  the  normal  between- 
song  conversation.  It  makes  one  feel 
like  he  is  watching  a  movie  and  not  a 
concert. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  movie  has 


songs,  ranging  from  “Honkey  Tonk 
Me  Up."  Best  part  of  film  is  when 
in  New  Jersey  concert. 

more  than  its  share  of  strong  points. 
The  musical  mix  is  above  average 
except  for  the  vocals  being  a  little  too 
loud.  Many  of  the  camera  shots  are 
exceptional.  Panning  in  on  the  Stones’ 
facial  expressions  during  the  songs 
makes  the  film  and  the  band  members 
come  alive.  Also,  the  movie  is 
successful  in  letting  the  audience  see  a 
little  more  of  the  Stones  than  just  what 
happens  on  stage. 

DURING  THE  SONG  “Neighbors,” 
the  viewer  is  treated  to  some  short  clips 
of  Ron  Wood  backstage  before  the 
show.  Another  song,  “Time  Is  on  My 
Side,”  features  some  early  clips  of  the 
Stones. 

This  film  will  bring  back  memories 
for  those  who  were  Stones  fans  in  the 
60s.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  movie 
is  that  one  doesn't  have  to  stand  in  line 
for  10  hours,  pay  $200  for  a  front  row 
seat,  or  listen  to  a  group  of  10 
year-olds  talking  through  the  whole 
show.  For  anyone  who  has  seen  or 
wanted  to  see  the  Stones,  “Let’s  Spend 
the  Night  Together”  is  a  must. 


$200  +  a  week? 


That’s  how  much  you  could  be  raking  in  selling 
advertising  for  the  Courier! 

We’re  looking  for  a  personable,  articulate,  well-dressed  in¬ 
dividual  to  contact  Du  Page  County  businesses  and  sell  them 
on  the  advantages  of  advertising  in  the  Courier. 

Your  commission  is  25%.  The  income  potential  is  limitless! 

Interested?  Then  contact  Mark  Pfefferman,  the  Courier’s 
business  manager,  at  858-2800,  ext.  2379,  to  set  up  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  Do  it  today! 
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‘MASH’  closes  TV  era 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

Monday,  Feb.  28,  1983,  marks  the  end  of  an  era. 

Has  a  national  trend  changed?  Has  a  war  ended? 

Sort  of.  What  some  consider  to  be  the  best 
television  comedy  series  of  all  time,  “M*A*S*H” 
draws  to  a  close  with  the  broadcast  of  its  last 
episode.  Monday’s  show  will  feature  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War,  already  five  times  longer  on  the  series 
than  in  real  life. 

A  lot  of  children  don’t  know  life  without 
“M*A*S*H”  and  many  of  the  rest  of  us  have 
grown  up  with  it. 

We  were  there  when  Trapper  John  got 
discharged,  Henry  Blake’s  helicopter  crashed, 
Frank  Burns  left  the  4077th  a  humiliated  man  and 
Radar  returned  home  to  Iowa  and  got  married. 

WE’VE  WATCHED  HAWKEYE  Pierce  fall 
from  All-American  hero  status  with  his  occasional 
short  temper  and  lack  of  compassion;  the  rise  and 
decline  of  Margaret  Houlihan  during  her  stormy 
romances  with  Frank  Bums  and  the  omniscent 
Major  Penobescott;  and  we’ve  seen  good  guy  B.J. 
Honnecut’s  loyalty  to  his  wife  take  a  momentary 
dip. 

We’ve  also  watched  transformations;  the 
dress-wearing  Klinger  to  the  life  of  an  enlisted 
man;  Father  Malkahy  to  more  than  a  helpless 
priest;  the  lazily  rich  Charles  Emerson  Winchester 
III  as  he  proved  his  doctoral  skills  under  pressure. 

And  we  were  moved  when  the  no-nonsense 
Colonial  Sherman  Potter  loosened  up  a  little  and  in 
return  received  a  horse  from  the  gang. 


M  A*S*H”  has  survived  these  ups  and  downs 
and  character  changes  because  of  its  realism.  While 
few  of  us  have  been  away  to  war,  we  all  experience 
changes  in  mood.  We  all  gain  and  lose  friends  and 
coworkers  from  year  to  year,  so  it’s  easy  to  relate 
to  the  series. 

“Most  of  the  show’s  characters  are  complex,” 
“M*A*S*H”  star  Alan  Alda  said  in  a  CBS  press 
release.  “We  don’t  have  stock  villians  or  stock 
figures  of  fun.  All  the  characters  are  capable  of 
sensible,  benign  behavior  and  foolish  behavior.” 

WHILE  THE  CHARACTERS  may  sometimes 
act  foolish  for  our  enjoyment,  “M*A*S*H”  has 
never  reduced  itself  to  a  silly,  “yuk-yuk”  situation 
comedy. 

”’M*A*S*H’  has  never  gone  for  the  easy  laugh,” 
Alda  said  in  the  same  press  release.  “We  see  people 
in  all  their  humanity  and  a  full  range  of  good  and 
bad  points.  Nobody  is  a  hero,”  he  said.  “Ordinarily 
people  do  heroic  things  sometimes  and  they  do 
things  that  they  regret.” 

We’ll  regret  losing  “M*A*S*H.”  So  what  if  Alan 
Alda  had  a  little  too  much  power  over  the  show? 
(Not  only  is  he  the  major  character,  he  also  co¬ 
writes  and  directs  many  of  the  episodes.)  Who 
cares  if  the  show  sometimes  took  itself  too  serious¬ 
ly  and  batted  us  somewhat  morally  over  the  head? 
Overall,  we’ve  learned  a  lot  about  war  and  human 
nature  from  the  series  and  have  been  entertained 
along  the  way. 

Not  only  have  TV  viewers  recognized  the  quality 
of  M*A*S*H”  (the  show  has  been  consistently 


Monday 

rated  in  the  top  20  in  all  11  seasons),  but  the 
television  industry  and  even  the  U.S.  government 
have  as  well. 

THE  SERIES  HAS  won  12  Emmy  Awards  and 
will  surely  be  given  a  few  more  come  fall,  ‘83.  The 
Smithsonian  Institute,  our  nation’s  leading 
museum,  will  display  the  show’s  set. 

“M*A*S*H,”  which  was  a  spin-off  from  a  movie 
by  the  same  name,  will  appropriately  end  with  a 
feature-length  film,  7:30  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  Monday 
evening  on  Channel  Two.  The  final  show  has  been 
expanded  from  two  to  two-and-a-half  hours  because 
simply  too  much  good  material  existed  to  edit 
down,  according  to  CBS. 

The  show  s  demise  is  self-imposed,  following  a 
precedent  set  by  “The  Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show.” 
The  producers  didn’t  want  the  quality  of  the  series 
to  suffer  because  of  an  overextended  life. 

“WE  HAD  TO  make  a  guess,”  Alda  told  the 
CBS  press  release,  “that  beyond  a  certain  point  in 
the  future,  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to  be  fresh  and 
original  anymore. 

“We  think  we  have  to  do  that  now,”  Alda 
continued.  We  all  regret  it.  But  we  didn’t  want  to 
reach  a  point  where  the  quality  of  the  show 
diminished  and  we  said,  ‘Gee,  if  only  we  had 
stopped  six  months  ago.’” 

In  light  of  this  self-destruction-for-quality,  the 
original  words  to  the  familiar  “M*A*S*H”  theme 
seem  especially  poignant;  “Suicide  is  painless.  It 
brings  on  many  changes.  And  I  can  take  or  leave  it 
if  I  could.” 


/■ 


Disciples, 

Clapton 

enjoyable 


By  MARILYN  MORGAN 


Little  Steven  and  the  Disciples  of 
Soul.  Don’t  let  the  name  or  the 
intimidating  picture  on  the  front  cover 
of  their  first  album  scare  you.  The 
group  is  simply  a  dash  of  the  E  Street 
Band,  a  pinch  of  the  Asbury  Jukes,  and 
Miami  Steven  Van  Zant  from  Bruce 
Springsteen’s  band.  Their  premiere 
work,  “Men  Without  Women,”  is  a 
solid  LP  that  has  a  unique  sound. 

Little  Steven  picks  up  points  for  his 
fine  guitar  work.  Although  his  vocals 
are  not  as  polished,  they  manage  to 
carry  the  songs.  Songwriting  is  Van 
Zant’s  greatest  asset,  and  it  shows  on 
the  album.  The  lyrics  are  strong  and 
forceful,  speaking  dearly  of  what  life 
“on  the  street”  is  all  about.  The  tunes 
are  full  of  “hooks”  that  will  catch  your 
ear  and  have  you  humming  the  melody 


Poetry  workshop 


Marvin  Bell,  award-winning  contem¬ 
porary  American  poet  and  author  of 
such  works  as  “Stars  Which  See,  Stars 
Which  Do  Not  See”  and  ‘‘These 
Green-Going-to-Yellow,”  will  conduct  a 
poetry  workshop  at  2:30  p.m.  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  10  in  A3049,  and  a  poetry 
reading  at  7:30  p.m.  in  K127,  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  Student  Activi¬ 
ties. 


Students  who  wish  to  have  their 
poetry  critiqued  by  Bell  at  the 
workshop  should  submit  one  typed 
work  of  35  lines  or  less  to  Bill  Bell,  j 
A3113C,  College  of  DuPage,  Glen 
Ellyn,  60137. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  exts.  2053  and  2243. 


after  the  first  few  listens. 

I  WOULD  SAY  this  is  a  good  record, 
but  not  a  great  one.  Perhaps  I’m 
bothered  a  bit  too  much  by  the 
similarities  to  both  Bruce  Springsteen 
(in  vocal  quality,  singing  style  and 
lyrical  content)  and  Southside  Johnny 
and  the  Asbury  Jukes  (instrumentally). 
The  album  doesn’t  come  off  as  being 
totally  original.  Perhaps  it’s  a  result  of 
Van  Zant  being  a  member  of 

Springsteen’s  band  for  so  many  years. 

*** 

Another  strong  contribution  in  the 
rock  arena  comes  from  one  of  the 
original  masters,  Eric  Clapton,  with  the 
release  of  his  new  ‘‘Money  and 
Cigarettes”  LP.  Of  course,  any  man 
who  has  been  a  member  of  The 
Roosters,  The  Yardbirds,  Derek  and  the 
Dominoes,  and  Cream  has  certainly 
contributed  quite  a  bit  to  rock  and  roll 
already. 


My  question  was  whether  the  album 
would  reveal  a  new  Clapton  sound,  or 
just  be  something  solid  of  the  old  genre. 

AFTER  SOME  RELATIVELY  dis¬ 
appointing  albums  in  the  70s,  and  a 
two-year  hiatus  that  included  a  hospital 
visit  for  an  ulcer,  Eric  has  come  up  with 
a  strong  rhythm  and  blues  LP. 
Something  new?  Perhaps  not.  It  is 
rather  late  in  his  career  to  show  us  new 
tricks.  Instead,  he  offers  us  the  familiar 
sounds  that  were  the  building  blocks  of 
his  career. 

Something  for  everyone  exists  on  this 
album.  Are  you  a  fan  of  Clapton’s 
“Wonderful  Tonight”  and  “Promises”? 
Then  check  out  “I’ve  got  a  Rock  and 
Roll  Heart.”  Care  for  the  sounds  of 
Derek  and  the  Dominoes?  Then  give 
“Ain’t  Going  Down”  a  listen.  There's 
even  a  dash  of  the  Yardbirds  in  “Crazy 
Country  Hop.”  So  pick  your  favorite 
Clapton  period,  sit  down  and  enjoy. 


Tickets  at  the  door  or  call  North  Central  College  Union  420-3400 


Get  involved!  Write  for  the  Courier 


If  you  have  writing  skills  and  a  few  extra  hours  a  week,  put 
them  to  work  at  the  Courier. 

We  need  students  not  affiliated  with  the  journalism  classes  to 
write  news  and  feature  stories,  in-depth  pieces,  TV  reviews,  sports 
articles  and  columns  for  our  opinion  pages. 


You’ll  earn  from  $10  to  $25  for  each  article  published  while 
building  up  a  portfolio  of  written  works  that  could  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  when  you’re  applying  for  that  all-important  job  two  or  three 
years  from  now. 

Call  RANDY  OLSON,  the  editor,  or  JIM  NYKA,  the  adviser,  at 
858-2800,  exts.  2379  or  2531.  Do  it  today  —  we’re  anxious  to  talk  to 
you. 
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Salberg  gets  200th;  skaters  capture  2 


By  MIKE  JOHNSON 


Herb  Salberg,  CD  athletic  director, 
coached  his  200th  hockey  victory  Feb. 
18,  an  8-4  win  over  Illinois  State 
University,  then  watched  as  Du  Page 
won  the  following  night  against  the 
same  team,  11-4,  at  the  Downers  Grove 
Ice  Arena  to  run  its  record  to  18-3-2. 

Salberg  started  the  hockey  program 
here  in  1969  and  led  the  Chaparrals  to  a 
National  Junior  College  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  championship  three  years  ago. 
When  he  relinquished  his  coaching 
responsibilities  to  Ed  Planert,  Salberg 
remained  as  assistant  coach  in  charge 
of  penalty  killing  and  power  plays. 

“ED  WAS  ATTENDING  his  son’s 
wedding  in  Boston,”  explained  Salberg. 
“I  had  199  victories  when  I  returned,  so 
I  sat  in  tonight  to  make  it  an  even 
200,”  he  said. 

The  uncoached  ISU  team  kept  it 
close  Friday  after  CD  jumped  to  a  2-0 
lead  on  goals  by  Dale  Discher  of  Glen 
Ellyn  and  Steve  Mologouses  of  Willow 
Springs  in  the  first  period.  ISU 
responded  with  a  tally  at  4:27. 

Second-period  action  saw  both  sides 
trade  goals.  At  the  start  of  the  third 
period,  ISU  tied  it  up  3-3.  But  Mike 
Fontana  of  Addison,  Scott  Metz  of 
Elmhurst  and  Mologouses— all  among 
the  top  10  of  national  scorers  —  teamed 
up  to  put  the  Chaps  ahead  4-3.  Fontana 
was  credited  with  the  goal. 

ISU  WASN’T  DONE  for  yet, 
because  at  13:27  they  tied  it  again  at  4 
apiece.  The  contest  remained  tied  until 
7:40  when  Bob  Rogers  of  Geneva 
slammed  a  slap-shot  past  State’s 
goalee.  CD  poured  on  three  more  goals 
in  the  next  four  minutes  to  leave  ISU  in 
the  dust.  Getting  help  from  Metz, 
Mologouses  and  Fontana,  defenseman 
Mike  Mersch  of  Downers  Grove  put  in 
a  pair  of  back-to-back  goals,  and 
Mologouses  wrapped  it  up  with  a  strike 
at  3:52. 


TIM  CLARK,  with  23  points  on  season,  and  Dave  Brown,  with  17,  zero  in  on  goaitender  in  Chaps'  11-4  victory 
over  Illinois  State  Feb.  19.  CD  topped  same  squad  previous  night,  8-4.  Courier  photo  by  Brian  O’Mahoney. 


ISU  drew  first  blood  on  Feb.  19  but 
CD  answered  with  goals  by  Frank 
Giampietro  and  Adam  Lehmen.  By  the 
end  of  the  11-4  drubbing,  Kevin 


Johnson.  Dave  Brown,  Rogers,  and 
Discher,  as  well  as  Mologouses,  Metz 
and  Fontana,  all  had  padded  their  point 
totals. 


Men,  women  region  swim  champs 


Region  IV  championships  were 
captured  by  both  the  men’s  and  the 
women’s  swimming  teams  at  the  Feb. 
18  and  19  Region  IV  meet  at  Harper 
College. 

Powered  by  standout  performances 
by  Dale  Shymkewich  of  Naperville  and 
Ed  Van  Holst  of  Lombard,  the 
Chaparral  men  amassed  157  team 
points  to  easily  out-distance  runnerup 
Harper,  which  finished  with  103.  Third 
place  honors  went  to  Wright  College 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
•SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OFFER 

Portraits  —  Portfolios  —  Promotional* 

Complete  package  for  as  U*tl«  as  *30 
with  at  least  35  proofs. 


980-1316 

Br  5  p.m.  weekdays, 
nytime  weekends 


•Offer  expires  j 
March  7, 1983  J 


with  84,  while  Lincoln  College  garnered 
fourth  at  81. 

IN  THE  WOMEN’S  competition,  the 
Chaps  were  paced  by  Sue  Abels 
(Wheaton),  Nancy  Bos  (Lisle),  Lynn 
Mizialko  (Downers  Grove)  and  Sandy 
Grauer  (West  Chicago)  while  running 
away  with  the  meet.  Zamsky’s  women 
tankers  rolled  up  235  points.  Second 
place  Harper  had  20,  while  Wright  and 
Lincoln  totalled  14  and  8  points, 
respectively. 

“All  I  can  say  is  that  I’m  not 
surprised,”  said  coach  A1  Zamsky.  “We 
have  some  excellent  swimmers  on  both 
squads.  I’m  looking  forward  to  the 
nationals  in  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.  (March  9 
to  12)  where  our  swimmers  will  get  to 
show  their  stuff.  I  think  we  can  do 
quite  well  there  in  both  divisions.” 

Shymkewich  and  Von  Holst  captured 
three  individual  events  each  and 
competed  on  three  first-place  relay 
squads.  Shymkewich  kicked  home  in 
first  place  in  the  500-yard  and 
1650-yard  freestyles  and  the  100-back¬ 
stroke  while  Von  Holst  captured  the 
200-backstroke  and  both  the  200  and 
400-individual  medleys. 

OTHER  MEN  STANDOUTS  includ¬ 
ed  Guy  Tawzer  of  Wheaton,  Kip  Martin 
of  Roselle,  and  Bob  Peto  and  Jeff 
Putnam  of  Woodridge. 

Tawzer  took  first  place  in  the  100  and 
200-butterfly  events  and  posted  a 
second  place  in  the  400  individual 
medley,  roughly  five  seconds  behind 
Von  Holst.  Martin  finished  first  in  the 
50-freestyle  while  Peto  placed  second  in 
the  200  and  500-freestyles  and  the 
200-butterfly.  Putnam  swam  on  all 
three  winning  relays  and  placed  second 


in  the  200-individual  medley  and  third 
in  the  100-backstroke. 

Shymkewich,  Van  Holst,  Peto  and 
Putnam  won  the  400-medley,  400-free- 
style  and  the  800-freestyle  relays. 

In  the  women's  competition,  Abels 
captured  the  100  and  200-backstrokes, 
the  200  freestyle,  placed  second  in  the 
200-individual  medley  and  swam  on  two 
first  place  relays,  the  400-medley  and 
the  800-freestyle. 

MIZIALKO  SWAM  ON  three  win¬ 
ning  relays,  including  the  400-freestyle, 
while  chalking  up  first  place  finishes  in 
the  50-freestyle  and  the  100  butterfly. 
She  also  swam  home  in  second  in  the 
100-freestyle. 

Bos  and  Grauer,  besides  their 
contributions  to  the  relays,  posted 
impressive  wins.  Bos  won  the  500  and 
1,650-freestyles  and  came  in  second 
place  in  the  200-freestyle  and  200-but¬ 
terfly.  Grauer  captured  the  -200 
individual  medley  and  100-freestyle 
while  swimming  second  in  the  50  and 
100-freestyles. 

Dawn  Leonard  of  Naperville,  who 
swam  on  the  first  place  400-freestyle 
relay,  also  posted  firsts  in  the 
400-individual  medley  and  the  200-but¬ 
terfly  and  second  in  the  200-freestyle. 


Lady  Chaps  fall 

CD’s  women’s  basketball  team 
couldn’t  contain  Triton  in  an  80-47 
defeat  in  Glen  Ellyn  Feb.  18. 

After  winning  the  tip  and  scoring  a 
quick  two  points,  Triton  was  held  to 
four  markers  in  the  first  four  minutes 
before  pouring  in  five  baskets  within  a 
three-minute  time  span. 

The  River  Grove  school  held  a  33-20 
lead  as  the  second  half  begem.  Tritonl 
took  the  tip  and  continued  its  relentless! 
pursuit  of  the  basket,  scoring  at  willl 
while  holding  CD’s  Maggie  Komel  and 
Mary  Pat  Wallensack  to  8  points  apiece 
for  the  night. 

Even  hitting  DuPage’s  high  scorer 
Marla  Holstad  (17  points)  with  passes 
under  the  net  wasn’t  enough  to  keep 
the  Chaparrals  in  the  contest. 


Women's  swimming 
Region  IV  championships  at  Harper 

FINAL  TEAM  STANDINGS  —  1.  DuPage  235.  2.  Harper 
20.  3,  Wright  14. 4.  Lincoln  8. 

National  qualifiers 
500-YARD  FREESTYLE  —  Nancy  Bos.  Du  Page.  6:02.066; 
200-YARD  INDIVIDUAL  MEDLEY  —  Sandy  Grauer.  Du 
Page.  2:24.685;  50-YARD  FREESTYLE  —  Lynn  Mizialko.  Du 
Page.  27.322;  ONE— METER  DIVING  —  Phyllis  Wesesku. 
Harper,  338.15;  400-YARD  MEDLEY  RELAY  —  Du  Page 
(Sue  Abies,  Bos,  Grauer,  Mizialko).  4:36.  88;  400-YARD  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEDLEY  —  Dawn  Leonard.  Du  Page,  5:48.74; 
200-YARD  FREESTYLE  —  Abels.  Du  Page.  2:09.98.  100- 
YARD  BUTTERFLY  —  Mizialko.  Du  Page.  1:04.69.  10O 
YARD  BACKSTROKE  —  Abels.  Du  Page,  1:14.  148,  10O 
YARD  BREASTSTROKE  —  Cara  Lefevour.  Wright.  1:15.357: 
80OYARD  FREESTYLE  RELAY  —  Du  Page  (Abels.  Bos, 
Grauer,  Mizialko).  8:44.475;  1.650-YARD  FREESTYLE  — 
Bos.  Du  Page,  21:09.854;  10OYARD  FREESTYLE  —  Grauer, 
Du  Page,  57  84;  20OYARD  BACKSTROKE  —  Abels,  Du 
Page.  2:24  64;  20OYARD  BREASTSTROKE  —  Lefevour 
Wright.  2:45.468;  20OYARD  BUTTERFLY  —  Leonard.  Du 
Page.  2:39.#  •  •  4  —  YARD  FREESTYLE  RELAY  -  Du 

Page  (Bos.  Grauer.  Leonard,  Mizialko).  4:14.059 


Men’s  swimming 

Region  IV  championships  at  Harper 

FINAL  TEAM  STANDINGS  —  1,  Du  Page  157.  2.  Harper 
103.  3.  Wright  84.  4.  Lincoln  81 

National  qualfiers 

50OYARD  FREESTYLE  —  Dale  Shymkewich,  Du  Page. 
5:03.793;  20OYARD  INDIVIDUAL  MEDLEY  —  Ed  Van  Holst, 
Du  Page.  2:07.285;  50YARD  FREESTYLE  —  Kip  Martin.  Du 
Page.  22.941;  ONE-METER  DIVING  —  John  Shoro.  Haper, 
368.8;  400-YARD  MEDLEY  RELAY  —  Du  Page  (Bob  Peto, 
Jeff  Putnam.  Shymkewich.  Von  Holst),  4:00  661,  400-YARD 
INDIVIDUAL  MEDLEY  —  Von  Holst.  Du  Page.  4:36.66  200- 
YARD  FREESTYLE  —  Jerry  Moews.  Lincoln.  1:51.318;  100- 


YARD  BUTTERFLY  —  Guy  Tawzer.  Du  Page.  57.717;  100- 
YARD  BACKSTROKE  —  Shymkewich.  Du  Page.  1:00.591 
100-YARD  BREASTSTROKE  —  George  Patton,  Wright 
1:03. *21;  800-YARD  FREESTYLE  RELAY  -  Du  Page  (Peto 
Putnam.  Shymkewich.  Von  Holst).  7:35.66;  1,650-YARD 
FREESTYLE  —  Shymkewich.  Du  Page.  18:07.278;  100- 
YARD  FREESTYLE  —  Moews.  Lincoln,  50.145;  200-YARD 
BACKSTROKE  —  Von  Holst,  Du  Page,  2:12.737;  200-YARD 
BREASTSTROKE  —  Nick  Perison.  Lincon,  2:23.062; 
THREE-METER  DIVING  —  Shoro.  Harper,  387.45;  400- 
YARD  FREESTYLE  RELAY  —  1.  Du  Page  (Peto,  Putnam. 
Shymkewich  Von  Holst),  3:26.302;  2.  Harper  (Kevin 
Forsythe,  Mike  Knudsen  Todd  Krantz,  Kevin  Sullivan), 
3:28.797. 
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DRESSED  IN  TUXEDOS  to  mark  last  game  in  old  gym,  Coach  Don  Klaas, 
assisted  by  brother  Steve,  plan  strategy  against  Triton.  DuPage  beat 
Waubonsee  79-61  Feb.  22  and  was  set  to  play  Triton  on  Feb.  24  for  section¬ 
al  championship  as  Courier  was  going  to  press.  Courier  photo  by  Brian 
O’Mahoney. 


DUPAGE  POM  PON  squad  performs  special  routine  in  costume  for 
final  game  in  old  gym.  Occasion  was  made  more  special  by  Chap  victory. 
Courier  photo  by  Brian  O’Mahoney. 


Stumpe's  shot  gives 


Chaps  title 


Time  had  expired  when  Rick  Stumpe’s  foul  shot  hit  the  front  rim  and 
bounced  up  to  the  glass  and  rolled  around  the  left  rim  before  falling  through.  As 
the  shot  dropped,  Stumpe’s  clenched  fists  were  raised  while  Triton  College’s 
hopes  were  felled.  College  of  DuPage  had  become  conference  champions. 

I  wa9n>t  sure  il  was  g^g  in.  but  I  prayed,”  said  Stumpe,  a  sophomore 
guard  from  Darien,  who  had  been  fouled  going  up  for  a  last-second  shot  in  the 
Feb.  18  showdown  in  Glen  Ellyn  that  had  been  tied  67-67  in  the  waning 
seconds. 

“I  THOUGHT  THE  referee  would  give  me  two  shots,  but  he  ruled 
one-and-one.  That  really  put  the  pressure  on  me.  I’m  just  glad  it  dropped.” 

The  68-67  triumph,  CD’s  sixth  straight,  clinched  the  college’s  first  conference 
championship  since  the  1978-79  campaign  and  prevented  Triton  from  securing  a 
share  of  the  crown. 

The  DuPagers,  who  also  clipped  Lake  County  College  71-69  in  overtime 
Saturday  (Feb.  19)  in  Grayslake,  finished  their  regular  season  at  25-3  overall 
and  10-2  in  the  N4C.  Triton,  22-7  overall,  placed  second  in  the  conference  at  8-4 
9eCt‘°neal  comPetition  on  Feb.  22,  the  Chaps  overwhelmed  Waubonsee 
79-61,  with  Stumpe  pumping  in  17  big  ones.  CD  was  ready  to  take  on  Triton 

press  °n  Feb  24  ^  thC  SeCtional  chamPi°nship  as  the  Courier  was  going  to 

REFLECTING  ON  the  Feb.  18  contest.  Coach  Don  Klaas  said  he  was  “proud 
of  the  way  we  came  back  from  back-to-back  losses  in  January  at  Triton  and  at 
Illinois  Valley  College.  I  thought  the  key  to  our  beating  Triton  was  our 
man-to-man  defense.  It  helped  us  stop  their  super  potent  running  game. 
Stumpe  came  through  in  the  cluth,  and  Terry  Lee  had  an  excellent  game  for 
us. 

Lee  led  all  scorers  with  25  points,  16  coming  in  the  second  half  when  the 
Chaparrals  were  fighting  off  the  Trojans,  who  had  battled  back  from  an  11-point 
deficit  midway  in  the  first  half.  Lee  also  gathered  in  six  rebounds  and  five 
assists. 

“If  I  was  disappointed  about  one  thing,  it  was  that  we  blew  a  five-point  lead 
late  in  the  game  to  let  Triton  tie  us,”  said  Klaas.  “Fortunately,  we  had  the 
poise  to  come  back  down  the  court  and  win  the  game  and  that’s  what  counts.” 

With  the  DuPagers  ahead  65-50  with  1:57  remaining,  the  Trojans  stormed 
back  with  five  points  in  40  seconds  to  deadlock  matters  at  67  with  1:17  left. 
Stumpe  s  jumper  made  it  67-65  Chaps  before  Deandre  Bates  drew  the  visitors 
even  at  67  with  a  layup  with  38  seconds  to  go. 

CD  THEN  HELD  the  ball  for  the  last  shot.  Jeff  Kaminsky  of  Wheaton  let  fly 
a  12-footer  with  five  seconds  left  that  fell  short.  Stumpe  rebounded  and  was 
fouled  by  Byron  Johnson  while  making  a  desperate  shot  attempt.  Triton 
coaches  argued  that  time  had  run  out  when  Stumpe  was  fouled,  but  Klaas  saw 
things  differently. 

“There  was  no  doubt  Rick  was  fouled.  We  saw  the  play  on  tape  and  he  was 
hacked  as  he  tried  to  shoot.  Also,  a  second  or  two  of  time  was  left  when  he  tried 
to  shoot.  My  only  complaint  was  that  he  wasn’t  awarded  two  shots.  That’s  a 
tremendous  amount  of  pressure  to  make  a  one-and-one  in  that  situation,”  said 
Klaas. 

No  heroics  seemed  necessary  as  the  Chaps  bolted  to  a  28-17  lead  in  the  first 
16  minutes.  However,  the  Trojans,  led  by  Anthony  Pasley  (21  points),  Johnson 
(17)  and  Bates  (15),  trailed  34-28  at  the  half  before  pulling  ahead  53-50  with 

7:04  left. 


JUBILANT  RICK  STUMPE  gets  victory  hug  from  Scott  Wright.  Stumpe 
made  foui  shot  after  time  expired  to  give  Chaps  68-67  win  over  Triton 
Feb.  18  to  clinch  N4C  title. 

LED  BY  LEE’S  two  field  goals  plus  strong  play  from  Stumpe  and  Kaminsky 
(13  points  apiece),  the  Chaps  responded  with  an  11-2  spurt  to  move  back  ahead 
61-55  with  3:38  left.  Trailing  65-60,  Triton  went  to  a  full  court  press  and  forced 
two  turnovers  to  ignite  their  game-knotting  run. 

“Their  press  is  great,  but  we  beat  Triton  because  our  defense  prevented  all 
the  easy  baskets  they  got  against  us  in  River  Grove  when  we  lost  81-72,”  said 
Klaas.  “Triton  had  to  work  for  the  points  this  time.” 

For  the  contest,  the  Chaps  connected  on  50  percent  from  the  field  (30  of  60) 
while  Triton  was  27  ot  60  for  45  percent.  The  DuPagers,  who  outrebounded 
Triton  32-27,  hit  on  eight  of  15  free  throw  attempts  compared  to  Triton’s  13  of 
18. 

SCOTT  WRIGHT  OF  Elmhurst  (nine  points)  shared  top  rebounding  honors 
for  the  Chaparrals  with  Ronnie  Rencher  of  Chicago;  each  had  seven  boards. 
Johnson,  who  picked  up  his  fifth  foul  when  whistled  for  hacking  Stumpe, 
collected  nine  boards. 

.  “It  was  a  great  way  to  close  down  a  gym,”  said  Klaas,  who  joined  his 
assistant  coaches  in  tuxedos  as  part  of  the  festivities  that  commemorated  the 
final  game  to  be  played  in  the  college’s  Building  L  gymnasium.  Next  season, 
the  Chaps  will  perform  in  the  $8  million  Physical  Education  and  Community 
Recreation  Center. 

Stumpe  was  again  the  hero  on  the  following  night  against  Lake  County 
College  as  the  Chaps  claimed  their  seventh  straight  on  his  23-foot  jumper  with 
two  seconds  left  in  overtime.  CD,  which  forced  an  overtime  when  Lee  connected 
on  a  jumper  with  five  seconds  left,  fell  behind  67-61  with  1:01  remaining  before 
Lee  and  Kaminsky  added  four  [joints  each  to  set  up  Stumpe’s  dramatics. 

“It’s  been  that  kind  of  a  year  for  us,”  said  Klaas,  whose  team  was  led  in 
scoring  against  Lake  County  by  Kaminsky  (16).  Also  in  double  figures  were 
Stumpe  (14),  Rencher  (12,  with  11  boards)  and  Wright  (11). 


Women's  Week  opens 


By  GAYLE  JASINSKI 

March  6  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
third  annual  Women’s  History  Week 
here  at  CD  and  the  Women’s  Center 
has  planned  a  series  of  events  to 
commemorate  the  event. 

Kicking  off  the  week  will  be  an 
International  Women’s  Day  celebration 
buffet  dinner  Tuesday,  March  8,  at  5:30 
p.m.  In  the  Campus  Center.  The  price  of 
the  dinner  is  $8.50  a  person. 

FOLLOWING  THE  DINNER,  the 
Adade  Wheeler  Award  will  be  presented 
to  an  individual  who  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
women.  Also  on  the  agenda  is  a  slide 
show  presentation  of  “The  Fair 
Women”  by  Jeanne  Madeline 
Weimann,  which  recounts  the  history  of 
the  Working  Women’s  Building  estab¬ 
lished  in  1893  to  house  examples  of 
women’s  achievements  throughout  the 
world. 


The  celebration  continues  with  the 
showing  of  the  film  “She’s  Nobody’s 
Baby”  on  Wednesday,  March  9  at  10 
a.m.  and  1:30  and  7:30  p.m.  in  A3014. 
The  documentary,  hosted  by  Mario 
Thomas  and  Alan  Alda,  deals  with  the 
evolution  of  women  in  the  United 
States.  Admission  is  free. 

Keeping  to  the  theme  of  women’s 
accomplishments,  a  one-hour  program 
on  “Sexism,  Semantics  and  the  Status 
of  Women  Today”  will  be  discussed  by 
the  Rev.  Jeanett  Sutfin,  assistant 
pastor,  Elmhurst  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  the  Women’s  Center  at  1  p.m. 
Thursday,  March  10. 

CONCLUDING  THE  WEEK-long 
festivities  will  be  a  performance  of  “The 
Yellow  Wallpaper,”  a  one-act  play  by 
Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman.  The  play, 
written  in  1892,  is  a  classic  feminist 
document  drawn  from  Gilman’s 
personal  experiences. 


March  6 


Women’s  History  Week  originated  in 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  in  1978  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  focus  on  the  lost 
heritage  of  women’s  contributions. 

“The  week  should  be  very  exciting,” 

claims  Joyce  Skoog,  the  chairperson  of 
the  committee  planning  the  celebration. 
“And  best  of  all  everything  is  free, 
except  the  dinner.” 

Committee  members,  besides  Skoog, 
are  Louise  Beem,  Robert  Bollendorf, 
Val  Burke,  Ruth  Cowsert,  Cheri 
Erdman,  Mary  Gayle  Floden,  Charlyn 
Fox,  Lucile  Friedli,  Joyce  Holte,  Pat 
Kurriger,  Barbara  Hanson  Lemme, 
Sharon  Bradwish  Miller,  Colleen  Rae, 
Susan  Rhee,  Pat  Salberg,  Bea 
Schubert,  Betsy  Cabatit-Segal,  Dolores 
Singer,  Joan  Smith,  Betsy  Sodergren, 
Lucia  Sutton,  Terry  Unumb,  Judy 
Voypick,  Jack  Weiseman,  Sandra 
Werner  Szuberla,  Carolyn  Wilson  and 
JoAnn  Wolf. 


Joyce  Skoog 


Special  focus  issue:  Women 


In  recognition  of  Women’s  History  Week  which  begins  March  6, 
several  articles  in  this  issue  of  the  Courier  focus  on  women  and  their 
roles  on  the  CD  campus.  An  in-depth  report  on  classroom  sex  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  a  survey  of  CD  students  on  the  issue  are  presented  (pages 


4  and  5).  Two  prominent  CD  administrators  discuss  their  positions  as 
leading  CD  women  (below,  and  page  4).  And  two  female  Courier  staff 
writers  present  their  views  on  important  women’s  issues  (page  4).  A 
summary  of  the  week’s  events  is  also  included  (above). 


Landry’s  fast-paced  life 
makes  her  more  involved 


By  SANDY  AXELSTROM 

Although  Diane  Landry,  an  attorney, 
is  the  only  current  female  member  of 
CD’s  Board  of  Trustees,  many  other 
women  have  previously  served  in  that 
capacity. 

In  addition  to  attending  monthly 
board  meetings,  Landry  serves  on  one 
of  two  standing  committees  and  various 
ad-hoc  units,  such  as  the  policy  review 
group  which  she  chairs.  'A  monthly 
seminar  also  keeps  her  informed  about 
college  matters. 

Since  most  of  the  issues  before  the 
board  are  fiscal  related,  Landry  feels 
that  her  experience  as  a  lawyer  has  been 
“very  helpful.” 

One  of  her  more  difficult  decisions 
was  her  commitment  to  the  building 
program.  She  is  very  conscious  of  the 
“need  to  provide  quality  education 
without  overburdening  the  taxpayers  or 
the  students,”  but  was  “relieved  at  the 
results  of  a  recent  student  survey 
approving  the  forthcoming  tuition 
increase  ” 

CONCERNED  ABOUT  FUTURE 
overhead  expenses  once  the  new 
buildings  are  completed,  Landry  looks 
at  all  expenditures  more  cautiously.  She 
finds  utility  bills  "particularly  distres¬ 
sing.”  .  . 

Landry  cited  poor  communication 
between  the  school  and  students  as  a 
main  reason  for  the  lack  of  more 
student  involvement  on  campus.  As  an 
example,  she  mentioned  a  notice  posted 
in  the  campus  center  about  a  guitar 
club  meeting.  She  pondered  whether  the 
club  was  still  in  existence. 


“It’s  incredible  how  a  street  (Lam¬ 
bert  Road)  has  divided  the  college,”  she 
said. 

WHILE  COMMUNICATION  has 
also  been  a  problem  for  those 
communities  on  the  border  of  CD’s 
large  geographic  area,  Landry  feels  she 
has  helped  to  make  those  localities 
more  aware  of  the  opportunities  at 
DuPage.  She  is  “especially  proud”  of 
CD’s  open-door  policy. 

“A  person  can  go  to  the  school  for 
two  years  and  move  on,  or  he  can 
dabble  for  years,”  she  noted.  “The 
quality  is  there.” 

The  bespectacled  attorney  advises 
students  to  select  a  role  model  in  the 
area  of  their  interests.  She  emphasized 
that  students  should  “never  think  they 
can’t  do  something. 

“You  may  find  you  can  do  it  better 
than  anyone  else,”  she  said. 

LANDRY  WORKED  full  time  in 
scientific  research  while  her  husband 
John  attended  law  school.  Once  a 
lawyer,  he  encouraged  her  to  get  a  law 
degree.  She  originally  did  not  intend  to 
practice  law.  Rather,  her  goal  was  to 
become  “a  more  involved  person.”  She 
was  still  working  full-time  and  attend¬ 
ing  law  school  at  night  when  their  first 
child  was  bom  four  years  ago. 

A  family  was  important  to  ootn 
Landry  and  her  husband,  so  he  took  on 
the  responsibilities  of  babysitting  and 
housekeeping  in  addition  to  starting 
his  own  law  practice. 

Can  a  female  combine  a  home  and 
career? 

“Yes,  but  you  need  very  supportive 


DIANE  LANDRY,  THE  only  woman  member  on  the  college's  Board  of 
Trustees,  believes  that  combining  home  and  career  is  possible  but  "you 
need  very  supportive  people  around  you." 


people  around  you,”  the  dark-haired 
woman  said. 

"You  can  accomplish  much  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  When  doing  one  thing, 
concentrate  on  that  one  task,”  she 
suggested. 

“I  PUSH  MYSELF.  Once  I  start 
something,  I  have  to  finish.” 

The  “inability  to  say  no”  has  created 
some  problems  for  Landry.  She  had 


planned  a  two-month  absence  after  her 
second  child  was  bom,  but  unfinished 
work  caused  her  to  return  to  her  lpw 
practice  six  weeks  sooner. 

Currently,  Landry  finds  herself  in  a 
state  of  transition  where  she  sometimes 
feels  that  her  activities  are  marked  by 
too  many  interruptions. 

“I’m  not  following  my  own  advice,” 
she  admitted. 


O  Opinion/News 
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The  Wild  Grouse  * 

jS  ^  Si 

by  Bouse 

Uncivil  servants 

CD  has  lots  of  fine  courses  of  study  that  can  lead 
to  a  rich  and  rewarding  life.  Or  courses  that  will  be 
valuable  in  furthering  a  four-year  education.  A 
person  can  learn  a  lot  here  but  putting  what  one 
learns  into  practical  use  ($nancial,  that  is)  can  be 
like  trying  to  pull  teeth  from  a  live  bear. 

Every  day,  people  with  limited  abilities  are 
getting  high-class,  high-paying  jobs  that  require 
even  more  limited  abilities,  yet  these  are  the  very 
folk  who  have  the  power  and  make  the  decisions 
that  affect  every  living  thing  on  this  planet. 

I’M  TALKING  ABOUT  bureaucrats.  They 
include  dogcatchers,  mayors,  engineers  of  many 
breeds  (sanitation,  for  one)  and  a  sub-class  known 
only  as  the  mysterious  “civil  servants,”  who  are  the 
worst.  If  you  can  say  their  job  title  three  times 
fast,  you  possess  all  the  necessary  skills  for  that 
job.  Try  saying  secondundersecretarycommittee- 
manonthethirdassistantbootlickertotheLt.Govem- 
ers  committeeforthestudyoftheeffectsofcommit  tees 
vhostudycommittees . 

Whew.  Figure  that  one  out  and  I’ll  tell  you  the 
true  meaning  of  life  next  week.  They  are  all  like 
that.  They  make  about  as  much  sense  as  a  parrot 
squawking  —  and  have  about  the  same  effect:  you 
get  irritated  and  want  to  throw  something  at  them. 

A  bureaucrat  is  operationally  defined  as  a  sort  of 
wart  on  the  nose  of  humanity.  Considered  useless 
and  annoying  but  generally  too  much  trouble  to 


remove.  The  stupidest  and  slowest  of  these  uncivil 
servants  get  to  work  the  unemployment  and  public 
aid  programs,  thereby  further  gumming  up  the 
engine  of  society. 

IS  THERE  A  solvent  to  cut  the  gum?  Or  failing 
that,  is  there  some  way  we  can  get  the  cushy 
large-dollar  government  jobs? 

Yes  there  is,  but  first  let’s  go  into  a  brief  yet 
thoroughly,  disgusting  history  of  American  Civil 
Servantry. 

By  the  early  1800s,  there  was  approximately  one 
bureaucrat— one  person  on  the  government  payroll, 
that  is  —  for  every  2,000  American  citizens.  Two 
thousand  people  split  the  wages  of  one  government 
worker.  Not  bad;  I  could  live  with  that. 

SINCE  THE  EARLY  1900s,  though,  the  rate  of 
bureaucratic  growth  would  give  cancer  a  good  run 
for  its  money.  Were  the  effects  of  bureaucracy  as 
serious  as  cancer,  our  nation  would  have  expired 
during  World  War  I. 

The  cancer  is  growing,  with  one  bureaucrat  for 
every  72  to  76  people.  At  a  conservative  salary  of 
$15,000  a  year,  that  averages  out  to  over  $200  per 
citizen  for  every  assistant  nosepicker  on  the 
payroll. 

This  is  one  class  of  jobs  that  will  rarely  feel  the 
bite  of  the  unemployment  whip;  they  are  like  Jerry 
Lewis  telethons— there  will  always  be  more  and 
they  never  seem  to  end.  I  believe  in  the  fight 
against  muscular  dystrophy  but  I  can  only  stand 
so  many  gallons  of  Jerry  Lewis’  boozy,  salted 
tears. 


AM  I  SICK  of  this  parasitic  growth?  No,  not  at 
all;  if  you  can’t  beat  ’em,  join  ’em,  I  say.  The  whole 
creed  of  bureaucracy  states  that  there  is  always 
Room  For  One  More. 

We  need  specialized  skills  to  get  these  jobs 
though,  and  CD  does  not  offer  them.  In  fact,  no 
school  offers  them  -  a  trend  could  be  set  here  by 
presenting  courses  like  Backbiting  100,  How  To 
Lie  With  Creativity  101,  How  To  Speak  and  Say 
Nothing  260,  and  the  much-loved  Cynicysm  200. 
These  courses  would  teach  the  finer  points  of  the 
old  stab-your-neighbor-in-the-back-and-get-ahead 
game.  A  properly  lazy  attitude  would  be 
encouraged  and  initiative  discouraged— good  solid 
attributes  for  any  civil  servant  to  have. 

And  what  kind  of  a  degree  would  be  needed  to 
teach  these  classes? 

Why,  a  B.S.  of  course. 


WITHOUT  A  TRACE 
LOST:  The  first  30  pages  or  so  of  a 
manuscript  titled  “The  Door.”  I’ll  buy 
you  beer  and  pizza  all  night  if  anyone 
finds  it.  I’ve  spaced  it  out  somewhere 
here  at  CD.  I’m  serious.  It’s  got  my 
name  on  it  so  call  the  Courier  with  all 
ransom  demands. 


What's  happening 


Winter  concert 

The  Concert  Band  will  present  its 
winter  concert  on  Friday,  March  11  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of 
Building  M. 

The  free  program,  conducted  by 
Steve  Hanson,  will  include  "Water 
Music  Suite”  by  Handel,  the  Holst 
“First  Suite  in  E-flat”  and  “Chorale 
and  Shaker  Dance”  by  Zdechlik. 

The  Concert  Band  is  a  community 
group  which  rehearses  on  Monday 
evenings  at  the  college.  Openings  exist 
for  able  wind  and  percussion  players  for 
the  spring  quarter. 

Courses  via  radio 

Credit  classes  scheduled  to  be  aired 
over  WDCB,  90.9  FM,  the  college’s 
radio  station,  during  the  spring 
quarter-include  Introduction  to  Busi¬ 
ness;  Personal  Finance  and  Computer 
Economics;  General  Psychology;  Busi¬ 
ness  Mathematics;  and  The  World  of  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald  —  all  five-credit 
courses;  and  Introduction  to  Comput¬ 
ers,  which  carries  three  hours  of  credit. 

Illinois  Nurses  Week 

Governor  Thompson  has  proclaimed 
March  6  to  12  Illinois  Nurses  Week. 
The  annual  celebration  honoring  the 
state’s  80,000  registered  professional 
nurses  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois 
Nurses  Association. 

Technical  writing 

English  105,  Introduction  to  Techni¬ 
cal  Writing,  will  be  offered  in  Downers 
Grove  South  High  School  Wednesdays 
from  March  30  through  June  8. 

The  three-hour  credit  course  will 
focus  on  letters,  memos,  job  descrip¬ 
tions,  proposals,  minutes,  abstracts, 
resumes  and  reports.  Instruction  will 
also  include  the  use  of  graphs,  diagrams 
and  other  visuals  as  well  as  instruction¬ 
al  writing  and  mechanism  description. 

Further  information  is  obtainable 
from  the  college’s  Downers  Grove 
regional  office, J163-8090. 


'Great  Books' 

A  special,  interdisciplinary  course 
titled  “Great  Books  of  Modern 
Thought”  (Humanities  190)  will  be 
offered  this  spring  on  Monday  even¬ 
ings.  The  course  will  address  major 
works  which  have  shaped  20th  century 
world  views.  Reading  selections  to  be 
studied  include  books  by  Freud, 
Veblen,  Ortega,  Levi-Strauss  and  Ayre. 

The  course  was  designed  and  will  be 
taught  by  Jim  Zemek,  a  visiting 
English/philosophy/humanities  teacher 
at  the  college  this  year  on  the  faculty 
exchange  program.  His  home  base  is 
Waubonsee  Community  College  in 
Sugar  Grove. 

Sign  language 

A  beginning  level  sign  language  class 
will  be  offered  at  the  Villa  Park  Public 
Library,  305  S.  Ardmore  Ave.,  from  7 
to  9  p.m.  Mondays,  March  28  through 
May  23. 

The  non-credit  course  will  provide 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  learn 
basic  skills  in  American  sign  language 
with  a  deaf  instructor,  John  Tubergen, 
who  also  tutors  deaf  students  in  math, 
computer  science  and  history  at  Harper 
College  in  Palatine. 

The  registration  fee  is  $25  for  adults, 
$11.50  for  children.  Additional  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  at  858-2800,  ext.  2316. 

Concert  choir  performs 

The  Concert  Choir  will  present  its 
winter  concert  on  Sunday,  March  13  at 
8  p.m.  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of 
Building  M. 

The  program  under  the  direction  of 
Lee  Kesselman,  will  include  a  variety  of 
sacred  and  secular  pieces,  including  the 
Missa  Brevis  in  D  Major  (K.  194)  by 
W.A.  Mozart,  accompanied  by  profes¬ 
sional  string  ensemble.  Soloists  are  Lisa 
Quilici,  Downers  Grove;  Patricia  Yuen, 
Glen  Ellyn;  Herb  Lopez,  Wood  Dale; 
and  Donald  Cline,  Glen  Ellyn. 

Other  works  are  “Three  Shakespeare 
Madrigals”  by  Emma  Lou  Diemer, 


three  Stephen  Foster  songs  in  choral 
arrangment,  and  “Geographical  Fugue” 
by  Ernst  Toch. 

The  concert  is  open  to  the  public 
without  charge. 

Sexism,  semantics,  women 

“Sexism,  Semantics  and  the  Status 
of  Women  Today”  will  be  discussed  by 
the  Rev.  Jeanette  Sutfin,  assistant 
paster  of  Elmhurst  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  1  p.m.  Thursday,  March  10 
in  A3014  as  part  of  the  Women’s  Center 
Brown  Bag  Lunch  Seminar  series. 


Volunteers  sought 

Metro-Help  will  conduct  training 
sessions  in  March  for  individuals 
interested  in  volunteering  for  its 
24-hour-a-day  information,  referral  and 
crisis  intervention  hotline  for  young 
people. 

An  orientation  session  will  be  held 
tonight  from  7  to  9  at  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  headquarters,  2210  N.  Halsted 
St.,  Chicago.  Further  information  is 
available  from  Cynthia  Myers  at 
929-5150. 


Alpha  offers  6  travel  study  programs 


Six  travel-study  programs  abroad 
will  be  presented  through  Alpha’s 
Adventures  in  Learning  Program  this 
spring  and  summer. 

Included  are  trips  to  Germany, 
Greece,  Taiwan,  Israel  and  Florence 
(Italy)  and  a  spring  quarter  tour 
through  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

The  “Overseas  German  Program” 
offers  students  the  opportunity  to  live 
with  a  German  or  Swiss  family  while 
studying  the  German  language  or 
culture  at  a  German  university  for  up 
to  10  hours  of  credit.  Home  base  for  the 
program  is  the  city  of  Konstanz, 
Germany,  close  to  Switzerland  and 
Austria.  The  cost  of  the  five-week 
program  from  June  29  to  Aug.  2  is 
$2,599  and  includes  air  fare,  room  and 
board  and  travel  within  Europe. 

In  the  “Greek  Odyssey”  program, 
students  can  earn  five  hours  of  credit 
while  analyzing  Greek  contributions  to 
emergent  Western  culture  from  an¬ 
tiquity  to  modern  times.  Cost  of  the 
Grecian  tour,  which  runs  from  June  18 
to  July  3,  is  $1,696  and  pays  for 
transportation,  hotels  and  most  meals. 

The  “Hike  Taiwan”  program  includes 
seven  weeks  of  evening  course  work  at 
CD  during  the  summer  quarter, 
followed  by  a  two-week  hiking  tour  of 
Taiwan  between  July  27  and  Aug.  10. 


The  $1,500  cost  covers  air  fare,  food, 
accommodations  and  basic  hiking 
equipment.  In  Taiwan,  students  will 
observe  the  merging  of  traditional 
Chinese  culture  with  modem  world 
cultures. 

Students  enrolling  in  the  “History 
and  Culture  of  Israel”  program  will 
examine  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  study  Christianity,  Judaism  and 
Islam.  The  $1,700  price  for  the  July  24 
to  Aug.  5  excursion  includes  trips  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Arbel  and  Golan 
Heights,  Haifa,  Ceaserea,  Masada, 
Jericho,  Bethlehem  and  Hebron. 

The  “Study  Art  in  Florence,  Italy” 
program  includes  comprehensive  study 
in  an  international  art  school  for  up  to 
nine  hours  of  CD  credit,  with  all  courses 
taught  in  English.  The  seven-week 
session,  from  June  22  to  Aug.  77  costs 
$3,064,  including  travel  within  Europe 
with  tours  of  Brussels,  Paris,  Rome  and 
Venice. 

The  course  titled  “A  History  of  Golf” 
will  be  offered  during  the  spring  quarter 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  students 
will  spend  May  28  to  June  11  visiting 
each  golf  course  as  the  Royal  Troon  and 
the  Golf  Club  of  St.  Andrews.  The 
$1,900  cost  takes  care  of  transportation, 
hotel  and  green  and  caddy  fees. 
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Witek  requests 
SG  to  approve 

$  100,000  for  SRC 


Transferee  Zemek 
compares  DuPage 
with  Waubonsee 


By  KATHRYN  A.  ZUODAR 

Chet  Witek,  interior  design  coordina¬ 
tor,  asked  Student  Government  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Feb.  25  meeting  to  approve 
an  expenditure  of  $100,000  in  restricted 
funds  to  furnish  and  equip  areas  of  the 
SRC  building. 

The  proposed  budget  covers  tele¬ 
vision  and  game  rooms  and  a  student 
lounge,  plus  new  offices  for  SG,  student 
activities  and  the  Courier. 

“WE’RE  TRYING  TO  turn  this 
place  around  aesthetically,”  Witek 
explained.  “I  know  that’s  always  been  a 
concern  around  here.” 

Witek  said  the  actual  dollar  amount 
spent  might  be  lower  than  the 
projection,  but  added  that  past 
estimates  have  proven  accurate. 

The  money  was  accrued  from  a 
50-cent  service  fee  paid  by  students  for 
each  credit  hour  taken.  During  the 
1981-82  school  year,  SG  voted  to  apply 
$1.3  million  of  the  accumulated  funds  to 
construction  costs  for  the  physical 
education  and  fine  arts  facilities, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $100,000  in  the 
account. 

At  the  same  time,  a  motion  was 
passed  requiring  all  future  deposits  to 
the  restricted  account  to  be  channeled 
directly  toward  construction  expenses. 

DIRECTOR  GARY  HIMERT  recom¬ 
mended  approval  of  the  expenditure 


saying  “the  money  is  going  to  be  spent 
on  things  that  benefit  the  students 
directly.  A  new  building  is  no  good 
without  furniture.” 

SG  President  Kevin  Langland 
agreed,  but  asked  to  postpone  voting 
on  the  measure.  “I’m  also  in  favor  of 
possibly  gaining  some  things  in 
return,”  he  commented. 

Lucile  Friedli,  student  activities 
coordinator,  reminded  the  SG  board 
that  a  decision  is  needed  within  one 
week.  A  meeting  to  discuss  the  issue 
was  scheduled  as  the  Courier  was  going 
to  press. 

Also  on  Feb.  25,  Director  Lisa 
Etherton  reported  on  her  conversation 
with  Don  Carlson,  campus  service 
director,  about  repair  of  some  walkways 
between  Building  A  and  the  parking 
lots. 

“HE  SAID  THAT  he  can’t  do 
anything  about  it,”  Etherton  stated, 
“that  it’s  construction  land,  and 
anything  that  has  to  be  fixed  has  to  be 
handled  through  the  construction 
company.” 

Director  Lauren  Madda  assumed  the 
task  of  contacting  the  builders. 

In  other  business,  Director  Ed 
Wegner  informed  the  board  that  plans 
are  under  way  for  a  May  13  Las  Vegas 
night  to  be  co-sponsored  by  SG  and 
student  activities. 


By  CATHY  ROBINSON 

Walking  around  the  large  CD  campus 
may  not  be  an  overwhelming  experience 
for  Jim  Zemek,  but  it  still  presents  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  smaller  Waubon¬ 
see  College  in  Sugar  Grove  where 
Zemek  taught  before  coming  to  CD  in 
September  as  part  of  a  faculty 
exchange  program  among  area  com¬ 
munity  colleges. 

The  personable  Zemek,  who  teaches 
English,  philosophy  and  humanities  at 
DuPage,  believes  CD  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  his  home  school. 

“DuPage  is  a  large  college  and  can  do 
a  lot  more,”  he  said.  “They  have  more 
things  going  in  the  artistic  area,  and 
many  programs  for  the  faculty.” 

The  slightly  graying  Zemek  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  most 
CD  students  are  the  same  as 
Waubonsee  scholars. 

“Many  of  our  students  are  from  rural 
areas  and  I  consider  DuPage  County 
sophisticated,  so  I  thought  the  students 
here  would  differ  some,”  he  said. 

THE  QUARTER  SYSTEM  is  a 
suggestion  that  Zemek  wants  to  take 
back  to  Waubonsee  after  he  completes 
his  teaching  assignment  here. 

“You  can  learn  just  as  much  in  a 
quarter  as  a  semester,”  he  opined.  “It 
gives  students  a  chance  to  take  a 
variety  of  courses.” 


Jim  Zemek 

Zemek  writhes  when  he  sees  students 
waste  the  opportunities  community 
colleges  offer.  He  feels  that  work 
outside  the  classroom  is  essential  to 
academic  success. 

“I  learned  the  most  from  optional 
reading,”  he  recalled. 

THE  PHILISOPHY  LOVER  is 
looking  forward  to  teaching  the  “Great 
Books  and  Modern  Thoughts,”  class 
which  the  college  will  offer  for  the 
first  time  this  spring  quarter.  “It 
should  be  a  learning  experience  for  the 
class  as  well  as  myself,”  he  suggested. 


Groups  offer  $5,000  in  scholarships 


The  following  scholarships  are  cur¬ 
rently  available  to  CD  students: 

American  Business  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation/Naperville  Charter  Chapter  — 
to  those  enrolled  full-time  in  a  degree 
program  for  1983/84.  Deadline  — 
March  18. 

Prairie  Path  Chapter  of  the  American 
Business  Women’s  Association  —  two 
scholarships  to  women  who  are  further¬ 
ing  their  education  to  pursue  a  career. 
Call  393-3793,  after  5  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Thursday  for  an  application. 
Deadline  —  April  15. 

Fox  Valley  Section  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  — 
achievement  award  of  $500  to  students 
who  will  be  entering  their  junior  and 
senior  years  in  September  in  a 
curriculum  of  management  with  a 
mechanical  engineering  minor.  Applica¬ 
tions  and  guidelines  for  the  award  will 
be  sent  on  request  by  writing  to  R.N. 
Koopman,  Bell  Laboratories-IH2E419, 
Naperville-Wheaton  Road,  Naperville, 
60566.  Deadline  —  May  15. 

DuPage  Country  Health  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  —  three  $300 
scholarships  to  students  in  any  area  of 
health  science  and  health  education. 
Deadline  —  April  14. 


DuPage  Medical  Society  Foundation 

—  To  DuPage  Country  residents  in  the 
health  field.  Deadline  -  March  18. 

LaGrange  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club  -  two  $500  scholarships 
for  the  1983-84  school  years.  Deadline 

—  April  10. 

Linda  Rabe  Nursing  Scholarship  — 
to  Addison  residents  enrolled  in  the 
1983-84  ADN  Nursing  Program.  Dead¬ 
line  —  March  15. 

Restaurant  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 

—  merit  scholarship  to  an  applicant 
interested  in  furthering  her  career  in  the 
foodservice  industry.  Deadline  —  April 
1. 

Wheaton  Area  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Women  Scholarship  —  to 
DuPage  country  residents.  Deadline  — 
March  15. 

Wheaton  Junior  Women’s  Club  —  a 
$200  award  to  a  single  female  parent. 
Deadline  —  March  15. 

Women’s  Auxiliary  of  Central  Du¬ 
Page  Hospital  —  to  a  student  studying 
for  a  career  in  the  health  field.  Deadline 

—  April  4,  1983. 

Additional  information  and  applica¬ 
tion  forms  are  available  in  the  Student 
Financial  Aid  Office,  K142. 


Illinois  News  Broadcasters  Associa¬ 
tion  —  three  $750  scholarships  to 
students  with  a  demonstrated  interest 
and  potential  in  broadcast  news.  Also 
available  —  an  8-to-12  week  summer 


internship  at  a  radio  or  TV  newsroom  in 
Illinois.  Stipend  —  $500  Deadline  — 
March  5.  Applications  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Courier  office. 


Speech  squad  finishes  2nd 

The  DuPage  forensics  team  finished  second  in  a  tournament  at  Rock  Valley 
College  Feb.  25  and  26. 

Bradley  University  placed  first  while  Illinois  State  University  rounded  out 
the  top  three. 

Of  seven  events,  10  members  of  the  CD  team  placed. 

In  informative  speaking,  Eric  Ruff  captured  first  and  Matt  Drat  placed 
fourth. 

Marco  Benassi  took  second  in  persuasion  speaking.  For  the  junior  varsity  in 
the  same  event,  Beth  Brown  came  in  first.  She  also  placed  second  in  JV 
impromptu. 

Dawn  Capecci  and  Guy  Mount  claimed  first  in  duo  speaking,  followed  by 
Melanie  Bull  and  Drat  in  fifth  and  Rene  Ruelas  and  Ed  Wilson  in  sixth. 

In  prose  speaking,  Earl  Fox  placed  second.  In  the  JV  category,  Brown  and 
Wilson  came  in  third  and  fourth,  respectively. 

Ruff  took  second  in  the  poetry  category  while  Ruelas  finished  third. 

Benassi,  Mount  and  Ruelas  rounded  out  the  tournament  by  winning  first  in 
their  production  of  “On  the  Edge”  for  readers’  theater. 

Benassi,  Fox,  Ruff  and  Ruelas  received  scholarships  for  placing  in  the  top 
three  of  their  respective  events. 
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Special  focus:  Women 


Men  and  women  in  the  classroom: 


By  ANN  ROPER 

Women  students  may  catch  a  “chill”  in  the  classroom,  according  to  Roberta 

M.  Hall  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

In  her  report  titled  “The  Classroom  Climate:  A  Chilly  One  For  Women?” 
Hall,  the  assistant  director  of  special  programs,  stated  that  many  female 
scholars  are  made  to  feel  that  their  ambitions  are  not  as  important  as  those  of 
the  opposite  sex. 

“Most  facility  want  to  treat  all  students  fairly  and  as  individuals.  .  .”  she 
wrote.  “However,  some  faculty  may  overtly— or  more  often,  inadvertently— 
treat  men  and  women  differently  in  the  classroom.  .  .” 

NOT  ONLY  MALE  instructors  are  guilty  of  sex  discrimination,  she  added, 
but  female  teachers  may  also  use  differential  treatment. 

According  to  the  study,  behaviors  that  might  discourage  female  students 
include: 

—  using  more  eye  contact  with  men  than  women; 

—  using  patronizing  tones  with  women; 

—  interrupting  women  more  often  than  men; 

—  remembering  more  men’s  names  than  women’s; 

—  using  sexist  humor; 

—  giving  men  more  feedback  or  praise  for  academic  efforts. 

Hall  went  on  to  say  that  “although  teachers  and  students  are  frequently 
unaware  of  sex  discrimination,  the  effects  can  be  damaging:  to  women,  by 
undermining  their  self-confidence;  to  men,  by  hampering  their  ability  to  relate 
to  women  as  individuals;  and  also  to  the  educational  process  itself,  by  losing 
students  with  talent  and  potential. 

The  study  further  claimed  that  society  tends  to  appreciate  men  more  than 
women  and  the  statement,  “a  woman  must  be  twice  as  good  to  get  half  as  far  as 
a  man,”  is  still  basically  true. 

“The  general  tendency  to  devalue  females  and  their  work,”  Hall  stated,  “is 
illustrated  by  a  well-known  series  of  related  studies.” 

TWO  GROUPS  OF  people  were  asked  to  appraise  a  series  of  articles, 
paintings  and  resumes,  said  Hall.  The  items  were  attributed  to  men  for  one 
group  and  to  women  for  the  other.  i  . 

“Regardless  of  the  items,”  she  recalled,  “when  they  were  ascribed  to  a  man, 
they  were  rated  higher  than  when  they  were  ascribed  to  a  woman.” 

The  report  stressed  that  women  may  be  devalued  when  they  don’t  act 
“feminine.”  For  example,  continued  Hall,  a  male  who  strives  to  be  a  judge  is 
encouraged.  A  female  who  wants  the  same  thing  might  be  thought  of  as  too 
ambitious. 

“Thus,”  she  asserted,  “faculty  may  view  and  respond  to  the  feame  behavior 
differently,  depending  on  the  sex  of  the  scholar.  .  .If  a  woman  does  exceptionally 
well,  she  may  be  praised  for  thinking  like  a  man— a  backhanded  compliment 
which  implies  that  something  is  wrong  with  thinking  like  a  woman,  which  she 
is.” 

Society  often  believes  that  a  male’s  success  is  attributable  to  skill,  and  a 
female’s,  to  luck,  Hall  added. 

THE  STUDY  CRITICIZED  faculty’s  tendency  to  make  discriminating 
remarks. 

“These  comments  are  often  intentional,”  Hall  opinied,  “although  those 
teachers  who  engage  in  them  may  be  unaware  of  their  potential  to  do  real 
harm. 

“Frequently,”  she  added,  “instructors  feel  discriminatory  talk  and  behavior 
are  insignificant  or  ‘facts  of  life,’  at  times,”  she  continued,  it  s  just  habit. 

However,  the  investigation  revealed  that,  in  some  instances,  faculty  may  use 
sexist  humor  because,  unknowingly,  they  feel  uncomfortable  with  or  hostile 
toward  female  students. 

SOME  TEACHERS  ALSO  use  such  humor  to  form  a  bond  between 
themselves  and  the  class,  Hall  continued,  but  many  times  this  tendency  has  the 
opposite  effect  on  women. 

To  see  how  offensive  such  speech  is.  Hall  suggested  substituting  racial 
remarks  for  sexist  comments. 

“Few,  if  any,”  she  stated,  “would  make  disparaging  remarks  about  blacks’ 
seriousness  of  purpose,  or  academic  commitment. 

“Whether  or  not  their  intended  purposes  are  innocent,”  she  asserted,  “sexist 
humor  and  overtly  sexist  comments  can  interfere  with  classroom  learning  and 
have  negative  effects  that  go  far  beyond  the  immediate  classroom  or  related 

learning  situation.”  . 

Body  language  can  also  shape  classroom  climate  by  fostering  or  impeding 

student  performances,  noted  Hall. 

STUDIES  OF  NONVERBAL  behavior  show  women  being  more  sensitive 
than  men  to  unspoken  cues  and  more  likely  to  benefit  from  encouraging  actions 
that  recognize  them  as  individuals. 

Instructors  may  discourage  females  in  nonverbal  ways  such  as 
acknowledging  male  students  more  than  female;  grouping  students  according 
to  sex;  and  making  direct  sexual  overtures. 

Group  participation,  said  Hall,  might  also  be  affected  by  subtle  differences  m 
the  ways  teachers  treat  men  and  women.  These  dissimilarities  may  cause  female 
students  to  believe  that  their  opinions  are  unimportant,  making  them  reluctant 
to  speak  in  class. 

Many  faculty  and  students  assume  that  “men  will  usually  dominate  the 
discussion  in  college  courses.  .  . ,”  Hall  commented. 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  study,  women  who  try  to  participate  may  be 
interrupted,  ignored  or  not  taken  seriously. 

Additionally,  Hall  claimed  that,  despite  popular  opinion,  in  co-ed  groups: 

—  men  talk  more  than  women; 

—  men  talk  longer; 

—  men  interrupt  women  much  more  than  women  do  men; 


Friedli  says  'doors  open' 

for  women  administrators 

 - 

By  GAYLE  JASINSKI  f 

A  strong  desire  to  do  more  with  her  '  $ 

life,  combined  with  a  search  for  new 
opportunities,  motivated  Lucile  Friedli 
to  begin  her  career  here  at  CD  15  years 
ago. 

Friedli,  co-ordinator  of  student 
activities,  holds  a  master’s  degree  in 
personnel  and  was  formerly  employed 
by  Miami  University. 

“CD  has  changed  so  much  since  its 
beginning,”  the  former  counselor  said. 

“I  guess  that  is  what  keeps  me  here.” 

THE  PETITE  WOMAN  attributes 
much  of  the  college’s  development  to 
the  reorganization  of  five  years  ago. 

“The  college  has  grown  so  much,” 

Friedli  pointed  out.  “There  are  a  lot  of 
new  opportunities  for  women.  We  have 
to  keep  educating  people,  and  never 
assume  that  the  job  is  done.” 

Friedli  feels  the  school  has  opened 
doors  for  women  administrators,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  tremendous  increase  in 
women  employes  since  she  first  started 
at  CD. 

“The  most  significant  gains,”  she 
said,  “have  occurred  under  the 
leadership  of  Hal  McAninch  (CD’s 
president).  He  deserves  most  of  the 
credit. 

“Men  and  women  have  to  work 
together.  .  .progress  will  come  as  soon 
as  the  two  learn  to  work  side  by  side.” 

THE  SPUNKY  LADY  has  her  hands 
full  just  meeting  her  job  responsibili¬ 
ties.  She  is  in  charge  of  budget 
management,  for  student  activities, 
athletics,  performing  arts  and  student 
government,  and  oversees  student 
elections  and  commencement  exercises. 

Nevertheless,  Friedli  finds  time  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  student  body. 

“I  try  to  be  accessible  to  students,” 
she  pointed  out.  “I  am  a  people  person. 

I  like  people  and  working  with  them.  .  . 
you  have  to  do  your  best  for  others,” 
she  added.  “That  is  what  it’s  all 
about.” 

The  determined  woman  appreciates 
the  support  of  her  boss,  Dean  Ken 
Harris,  and  is  obviously  pleased  as  well 
as  proud  of  both  her  job  and  CD. 

“I  AM  HAPPY  to  be  associated  with 
such  an  up-and-coming,  thriving 
school,”  she  beamed.  “I  enjoy  my 
position.  Everything  doesn’t  always 
perfectly  suit  me  but  I  don’t  expect  it 
to.  I  just  try  to  meet  the  challenges  and 
to  be  ready  for  changes.” _ 

—  men  often  interrupt  with  trivial  or  personal  comments  which  end  or 
change  the  woman’s  topic. 

^“Not  only  do  men  talk  more,”  she  continued,  “but  what  they  say  often 
carries  more  weight.” 

The  report  contends  that  instructors  and  scholars  are  frequently  unaware  of 
these  discriminatory  tendencies. 

Various  types  of  speech  may  also  put  women  at  a  disadvantage,  noted  Hall. 

MALES  TEND  TO  speak  assertively  and  competitively,  she  remarked,  while 
females— and  other  minorities— are  often  hesitant  and  overly  polite. 

Hall  suggested  that  these  speech  patterns  were  caused  by  the  basic  views  of 
society. 

“If  one  has  little  power,”  she  opined,  “.  .  .  one  had  better  express  oneself 
politely  and  cautiously.  .  .” 

The  report  theorized  that,  as  a  result  of  this  “typically  feminine”  way  of 
talking,  points  made  by  women  might  be  taken  less  seriously  than  men’s. 

IN  ADDITION,  REPORTED  Hall,  nonverbal  behaviors  not  part  of  the  male 
“norm,”  such  as  “inappropriatly  smiling  or  averting  their  eyes,  may  cause 
teachers  to  view  women  students  as  frivolous.” 

i  She  pointed  out,  however,  that  if  a  female  adopts  to  masculine  style  by 
becoming  more  assertive,  she  may  seem  aggressive  and  non-feminine,  and 

therefore  be  rejected.  (Continued  on  next  page) 


Lucile  Friedli 

The  persistent  lady’s  latest  challenge 
is  to  successfully  complete  the  move  of 
the  student  activities’  office  to  the  SRC 
edifice  in  August. 

“The  new  building  will  really  benefit 
the  students,”  she  suggested.  “There 
will  be  a  game  room,  better  recreational 
facilities  and  an  increased  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  the  faculty  and 
administrators  on  an  informal  basis.” 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  native  defends  CD 
against  criticism  of  its  “high-school 
image”  by  comparing  it  to  local 
community  colleges. 

“We  are  way  beyond  other  two-year 
colleges,”  she  opined.  “Our  operation  is 
close  to  that  of  a  four-year  school.  It  is 
amazing  how  similar  our  program  is  to 
Northern  Illinois  University.” 

The  energetic  woman  plans  on 
remaining  at  CD  for  quite  some  time. 

“MAYBE  IN  10  years  1  will  start 
thinking  about  retirement.  .  .maybe 
even  to  Chicago,”  she  added,  “I  love 
the  city.  It  is  so  vibrant  and  exciting.” 

Friedli  enjoys  aerobics,  the  sym¬ 
phony  and  being  outdoors,  but  most  of 
all  she  values  a  sense  of  humor,  calling 
it  “vital  to  success.” 

“You  have  to  be  able  to  laugh  at 

t  j  _ _ j _ »>  _ : j 
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Equal  treatment  or  discrimination? 


(Continued  from  page  4) 

“Indeed,”  she  continued,  “the  same  behaviors  seen  as  forceful  in  a  main  may 
be  viewed  negatively— perhaps  even  as  hostile— when  used  by  a  woman.” 

Hall  went  on  to  say  that,  “a  woman’s  speech  and  behavior  may  encourage 
students  to  take  part  in  discussions. 

STUDENTS  OF  BOTH  sexes,”  she  wrote,  “have  been  shown  to  participate 
significantly  more  often  in  classes  taught  by  women.” 

Scholars  of  both  sexes  often  feel  disheartened  when  beginning  graduate 
study;  however,  the  report  speculated  that  females  have  the  roughest  time. 

“Women  students,”  Hall  claimed,  “are  more  likely  to  encounter  and  be 
vulnerable  to  behaviors  that  are  subtly  or  overtly  discouraging,  that  single 
them  out  because  of  their  sex,  or  that  communicate  lower  expectations  for  them 
than  for  equally  competent  men  students.” 

HALL  MAINTAINED  THAT  a  women’s  problems  are  magnified  in 
graduate  school. 

“For  example,”  she  continued,  “male  professors  are  usually  more 
dominant.  The  style  of  classroom  interchange  is  often  -more  competitive,  the 
proportion  of  women  students  often  smaller.” 

Hall  went  on  to  fault  some  instructors’  views  on  marriage. 

Frequently,  faculty  will  doubt  a  women  graduate  student’s  commitment,  she 
commented.  Many  believe  a  female  will  marry  and  therefore  is  not  as  highly 
motivated  as  a  man. 

“IN  THE  CASE  of  male  graduate  students,”  she  stated,  “marriage  and  a 
family  may  be  seen  as  an  advantage— a  stabilizing  factor  and  a  symbol  of 
maturity;  in  the  case  of  women  students,  however,  marriage.  .  .,  is  often  seen  as 
a  disability.” 

According  to  the  report,  if  a  female  is  married,  faculty  might  think  she  will 
have  children  and  drop  out.  If  the  woman  already  has  young  kids  at  home, 
professors  may  feel  she  should  stay  home  and  take  care  of  them. 

“Often,”  Hall  criticized,  “she  will  be  advised  that  a  woman  cannot  properly 
combine  school  and  a  demanding  professional  career  with  a  family.” 

Then  too,  the  study  revealed  that  some  teachers  are  uncomfortable  when 
working  with  females  because  they  cannot  see  the  women  as  potential 
colleagues. 

“Consequently,”  Hall  said,  “women  often  report  being  neglected  and 
overlooked,  particularly  in  the  less  formal  aspects  of  student-teacher 
interaction.” 

SHE  ASSERTED  THAT  missing  out  on  this  encouragement  may  cause 
women  students  to  doubt  their  academic  and  professional  ability. 

In  contrast,  especially  in  classes  with  very  few  females,  the  investigation 
noted  that  women  might  be  faced  with  “overattention,”  where  faculty  are 
amazed  to  hear  them  speak  intelligibly  about  a  technical  subject. 

Although  more  women  are  enrolling  in  traditionally  masculine  fields, 
according  to  the  report,  most  females  still. enter  traditionally  feminine  fields. 

“Two  forces  may  be  largely  responsible  for  this,”  opined  Hall; 
“departmental  climate  and  women’s  own  concern  over  the  appropriateness  of  a 
‘non-traditional’  major.” 

SHE  ALSO  REMARKED  that  females  are  more  likely  to  enter  “feminine 
fields”  because  the  atmosphere  is  “warmer.” 

If  a  woman  does  enter  a  male-dominated  program,  Hall  added,  she  may  be 
made  to  feel  unwelcome  or  incapable— especially  by  teachers  who  are 
uncomfortable  with  or  hostile  toward  the  “masculine”  female. 

Women  minority  students  face  still  more  problems,  according  to  the  study, 
because  they  are  stereotyped  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  race. 

“Some  minority  students.  .  .,”  Hall  said,  “have  reported  that  faculty  seem  to 
expect  them  either  to  be  academically  incompetent  or  to  be  academic  superstars 
who  are  ‘exceptions  to  the  rule.’” 

FURTHERMORE,  SHE  MAINTAINED  that  in  the  case  of  minority 
women,  the  problems  of  “overattention”  and  “underattention”  are  intensified. 

She  added  that  these  attitudes  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  women  minorities. 

Hall  stated  that  middle-aged  females  are  also  stereotyped. 

“Whether  they  are  entering  college  as  freshmen,”  she  wrote,  “.  .  .,  or 
pursuing  graduate  study,  older  women  often  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  be 
taken  seriously  as  students.” 

THE  STUDY  POINTED  out  that  the  elderly  female  is  handicapped  not  only 
by  her  sex  but  also  by  her  age  and,  many  times,  by  her  part-time  status.  She 
may  be  seen  as  a  “bored,  middle-aged  woman  who  has  nothing  better  to  do,’ 
said  Hall. 

She  insisted  that,  actually,  most  older  female  students  return  for  professional 
advancement  and,  although  they  may  lack  self-confidence  at  first,  they  are 
often  highly  motivated  and  successful  in  school. 

Hall  opined  that  elderly  women  may  be  talked  down  to  or  ignored  because 
faculty  may  feel  uneasy  teaching  students  older  than  themselves.  Hall  went  on 
to  say  that  altering  the  behavior  of  teachers  and  scholars  is  difficult  because 
much  of  the  discrimination  is  unconscious.  However,  she  told  of  progress 
already  being  made. 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  study,  many  faculty  are  attempting  to  identify  and 
change  language  and  behavior  that  exclude  or  belittle  women. 

Hall  also  pointed  out  the  increasing  number  of  classes  and  programs  which 
emphasize  women  as  subject,  studying  their  development,  sex  roles  and 
contributions.  After  taking  such  courses,  Hall  said,  some  female  students 
become  more  assertive  in  the  classroom. 

The  report  stressed  too,  the  “need  for  more  women  faculty.  .  .to  serve  not 
only  as  teachers,  but  also  as  role  models,  mentors  and  colleagues." 

Furthermore,  she  suggested  strategies  to  increase  awareness  and  aid  change 
of  harmful  conduct  by  members  of  the  academic  community.  These  tactics,  she 
opined,  would  benefit  male  and  female  instructors,  as  well  as  students. 


Most  respondents 
claim  equality 
in  classroom 

Most  CD  students  feel  men  and  women  are  treated  equally  in  the  class¬ 
room,  disagreeing  with  Roberta  M.  Hall,  author  of  an  extensive  study  on  the 
topic. 

A  survey  was  taken  at  the  college  recently  to  find  out  whether  scholars 
have  noticed  any  discrimination. 

Specifically,  the  survey  posed  the  question,  “Do  you  feel  that  men  and 
women  students  at  CD  are  treated  equally  in  the  classroom?’’  Some  224  CD 
students  and  faculty  members  responded. 

The  results: 


Yes  —  179  (80  percent) 

No  —  37  (16.5  percent) 

Did  not  specify  —  8  (3.5  percent) 


Cindy  Harford,  Wheaton:  “I  think 
so;  students  are  treated  equally 
gradewise.  I  haven’t  come  across  that 
problem  here  at  CD.” 

Lars  Greiner,  Naperville:  “In  the 
classes  I’ve  been  in,  I  haven’t  seen  any 
type  of  prejudice  shown  by  either  the 
teachers  or  the  students.” 

Devon  Brock,  Naperville:  “In  the 
classes  I  have,  they  Eire.  Teachers  see 
the  students  as  kind  of  sexless.” 

Paula  Picha,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I  haven’t 
noticed  any  difference.  Except  maybe  in 
my  math  class,  there’s  more  boys  than 
girls  and  I  feel  I  shouldn’t  be  there,  but 
the  teachers  are  always  fair.” 


Pete  Johnson,  Western  Springs: 
“Yes.  All  people  in  classes  can 
participate  if  they  want  and  shouldn’t 
feel  scared  to  voice  how  they  feel.  It’s 
more  open  if  students  talk.  Sometimes 
teachers  favor  students  who  are  more 
aggressive.” 

Eileen  Galvin,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I  have 
never  been  exposed  to  any  students 
being  treated  unfEiirly  or  unequally.” 

Olga  I.  Molina,  Glendale  Heights: 
“I’ve  been  here  two  years  and  I  have 
never  been  treated  unfairly  in  any  of 
my  classes  due  to  sex,  race,  etc.  The 
instructors  are  very  good  and  aware  of 
the  many  problems  in  he  school.” 


Behaviors  to  avoid 


•  Belittling  women  in  general,  women's  intellectual  abilities  or  women's 
professional  potential 

•  Using  sexist  humor  as  a  classroom  device 

•  Implying  that  women  are  not  as  competent  as  men 

•  Turning  a  discussion  of  a  woman  student’s  work  into  a  discussion  of  her 
physical  attributes 

•  Questioning  or  depreciating  women  student’s  seriousness  of  purpose 
and/or  academic  commitment 

•  Ignoring  women 

•  Interrupting  women  more  than  men 

•  Maintaining  a  physical  distance  from  women 

•  Attributing  a  women's  success  to  luck  or  factors  other  than  ability 


Lisa  Pischke,  Lombard:  “In  some 
classes  men  find  women  are  treated 
equally.  I  guess  it  depends  on  the 
instructor.  Some  male  teachers  will  call 
mainly  on  guys,  but  otherwise  male  and 
female  students  are  treated  equally.” 

W.W.  Johnson,  speech  instructor: 
“My  experience  has  always  been  that 
we  have  no  biases  whatsoever  here, 
that  each  person  is  treated  as  an 
individual,  perhaps  more  than  at  any 
other  school  in  the  country.” 

Tina  Kassa,  Roselle:  “Students  are 
treated  without  bias.” 

Joanna  Slaman,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I  feel 
that  both  sexes  are  treated  equally  in 
the  majority  of  the  classrooms.” 

Sam  Valdova,  Downers  Grove:  “Yes 
and  no.  It  depends  on  the  teacher.” 

Jeff  Coakley,  Elmhurst:  “I  feel  there 
A  no  discrimination  —  it  doesn’t  matter 
if  you  are  a  girl  or  a  guy.” 

Brett  Dennis,  Naperville:  “In  most  of 
my  classes  I  find  that  men  and  women 
students  are  treated  equally  by  the 
instructors  at  CD.” 

Maria  Rios,  Downers  Grove:  “If  the 
class  is  made  up  mainly  of  guys,  then 
the  teacher  will  show  favoritism 
toward.:  the  male  students.  By  doing 
this,  the  instructor  alienates  the  few 
female  students  who  are  in  the  class.” 


Jerry  Bond,  Downers  Grove:  “Yes 
and  I’m  glad.  I  feel  that  equality  in  the 
classroom  brings  about  stiffer  competi¬ 
tion  and  stiffer  competition  will  make 
me  a  better  student.” 

Julie  Bokelman,  Westmont:  “I  hope 
that  in  the  future,  teachers  will  forget 
about  the  sex  of  the  student  when 
giving  out  grades.  I  feel  that  teachers 
give  higher  marks  to  males  because 
they  need  them  in  order  to  get 
better  jobs  and  to  provide  for  a  familv.” 

Julie  Fisher,  LaGrange:  “In  most 
of  my  classes,  the  teachers  seem  to  take 
men’s  word  a  little  more  seriously  than 
women’s.  Some  teachers  also  try  to 
make  women  look  stupid  in  their 
responses  to  questions.  Male  teachers 
seem  to  call  on  other  males  instead  of 
females.” 

April  Pizzotti,  Lombard:  “Teachers 
expect  the  same  from  everyone.” 

Scott  Petzke,  Wtirrenville:  “Teachers 
are  educated;  they  are  beyond  bias 
actions.” 

Frank  Bucaro,  Bloomingdale:  “I 
have  never  seen  a  difference.” 

Joan  Joseph,  Addison:  “CD  treats 
older  women  better.” 

David  Bray,  Batavia:  “No  they  are 
not,  but  I  haven’t  seen  any  real  type  of 
prejudice.” 
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Commentary 

No  woman  is  average 

By  MOIRA  LEEN 

In  honor  of  Women  s  History  Week,  the  Courier  is  presenting  a  special 
focus  on  women. 

To  quote  a  sometimes  silly  although  meaningful  advertisement, 
“You’ve  come  a  long  way,  baby!” 

Women  today  are  accomplishing  more,  breaking  down  more  barriers 
and  daring  to  try  things  they  never  would  have  thought  about  a  short  20 
years  ago. 

Sandra  Day  O’Connor  is  sitting  on  the  bench  of  the  highest  court  in  the 
land.  Margaret  Thatcher  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Mother 
Theresa  is  working  singlemindedly  toward  ending  the  suffering  of  the 
people  of  Calcutta.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Although  these  are  isolated  individuals,  they  do  not  detract  from  the 
millions  of  unkown  “average'’  women  in  the  world  today.  Whether  she  be 
a  housewife  or  a  prime  minister,  no  women  is  average.  No  woman  is  “Just 
a  housewife.”  ~  - 

Any  housewife  who  would  list  her  occupations  could  include  dietician, 
dressmaker-tailor,  chauffeur,  nurse,  baker,  chef,  volunteer,  gardener  or 
housekeeper.  If  she  received  a  weekly  paycheck  for  all  those  services,  a 
homemaker  would  amass  a  small  fortune.  Just  because  she  does  not  collect 
monetary  payment  does  not  mean  she  doesn’t  “work.” 

Unfortunately,  women  still  have  some  ground  to  break.  In  1920,  the 
19th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  gave  women  and  right  to  vote  with 
these  words: 

“The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex.” 

Too  bad  that  phrase  can’t  be  repeated  with  slightly  different  termino¬ 
logy. 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged. . .  on  account  of  sex. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  CD  journalism  students,  male  and  female 
respondents  were  asked  if  they  thought  everyone  received  equal  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  classroom.  One  female  thought  that  “teachers  give  higher 
marks  to  males  because  they  need  them  in  order  to  get  better  jobs  and  to 
provide  for  a  family.” 

This  type  of  attitude,  whether  expressed  by  a  woman  or  a  man,  is  out¬ 
dated  and  unrealistic.  Many  women  head  single-parent  homes  with 
children  to  support  and  bills  to  pay. 

This  week  we  celebrate  women’s  history.  While  we  should  try  to 
remember  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past,  we  should  also  plan 
ahead  for  all  that  should  and  can  be  done  for  all  those  judges,  prime 
ministers,  housewives,  mayors,  doctors,  lawyers. . . 

Moira  Leen  is  the  Courier's  managing  editor. 


Letter 


Public 


safety  4 caring ’ 


To  the  Editor: 

During  my  first  two  years  at  CD,  I 
have  found  all  the  staff  and  professional 
personnel  to  be  congenial,  capable  and 
caring.  One  office,  though,  needs  to  be 
especially  commended  for  timely  and 
professional  service.  On  a  number  of 
occasions,  the  members  of  the  DuPage 
Chorale  have  needed  assistance,  some¬ 
times  in  an  emergency,  during  or  after 
the  Monday  night  rehearsal. 

On  the  most  recent  instance  (Feb. 


21),  public  safety  officers  arrived  in 
Building  M  with  medical  supplies  less 
than  three  minutes  after  my  phone  call 
to  the  Public  Safety  Office.  The 
attending  officers  were  sensitive  to  the 
situation  and  professional  in  their 
service.  They  cared  for  the  ill  student  in 
a  manner  that  made  me  proud  to  be 
associated  with  the  college. 

Many  thanks  to  the  night  public 
safety  staff. 

Lee  Kesselman,  Music 


A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever: 

Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness. 


—  John  Keats 


Refuse  to  subscribe! 


_ By  KATHRYN  A.  ZUODAR _ 

Losing  weight  is  an  American  obsession. 

The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  everywhere:  the  bestselling  Pritikin,  Beverly  Hills 
and  Scarsdale  diet  books;  the  proliferation  of  figure  salons;  the  popularity  of 
Richard  Simmons;  and  the  rising  rates  of  food-related  disorders  such  as 
anorexia  nervosa,  which  contributed  to  the  recent  death  of  pop  singer  Karen 
Carpenter  at  age  32. 

MOST  OF  THE  people  caught  up  in  the  dieting  craze  -  primarily  women  -  are 
not  obese.  A  large  percentage  are  not  overweight  at  all  by  doctors’  standards. 
Why,  then,  do  they  regularly  adopt  new  diet  plans  without  considering  the 
medical  consequences  -  or  sometimes  stop  eating  altogether? 

Lack  of  self-acceptance  is  surely  the  major  reason.  Women  learn  early  that 
beauty  is  a  great  advantage.  A  little  girl’s  role  models  are  often  television 
performers,  chosen  for  their  appearances.  In  adolsecence,  the  prettier  girls  get 
more  attention  and  more  dates.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  a  woman’s 
self-esteem  depends  on  her  appearance. 

Some  women  feel  that,  to  be  attractive,  they  must  measure  up  to  society’s 
standards  of  beauty.  In  20th-century  America,  thinner  is  better.  Accordingly, 
women  starve  themselves  in  an  effort  to  fit  the  mold. 

BUSINESSES  WHICH  HAVE  an  interest  in  promoting  the  “perfect  figure” 
craze  -  health  clubs,  soft-drink  producers  and  pharmaceutical  companies,  among 
others  -  have  used  the  media  to  define  the  ideal  body.  And  elements  of  the 
media  have  jumped  on  the  bandwagon  as  well. 

Many  magazines  encourage  weight-consciousness.  The  current  issue  of 
Woman’s  World  contains  a  diet  article,  and  so  do  Bazaar,  New  Woman  and 
Cosmopolitan.  The  April  edition  of  Complete  Woman  features  two  stories  about 
reducing. 

Newspapers  contribute  to  the  diet  craze.  In  the  Tempo  section  of  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  every  page  was  crowded  with  ads  for  weight  loss 
clinics,  diet  pills  and  exercise  spas. 

BUT  TELEVISION  IS  the  real  culprit.  The  most  influential,  most  pervasive 
medium  ever  invented  persists  in  displyaing  only  the  sleekest,  slimmest  and 
glossiest  of  women.  While  these  are  not  realistic  role  models,  a  University  of 
Pennsylvania  study  has  shown  that  dedicated  TV  viewers  believe  the  world  to 
be  as  TV  shows  portray  it.  For  women,  it  is  tempting  to  believe  that  everyone  is 
slim  and  beautiful. 

Television  promotes  unrealistic  ideals  of  beauty  and  the  print  media  suggest 
ways  to  achieve  that  ideal— a  dangerous  combination.  These  influential  forces 
send  a  message  that  a  woman’s  worth  is  measured  by  her  appearance,  making 
the  battle  for  self-acceptance  even  harder  to  win. 

Changing  societal  standards  is  a  slow  process.  In  the  meantime,  education  is 
needed  to  help  women  accept  themselves.  We  can  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the 
media’s  idea  of  perfection.  But  more  importantly,  we  can  teach  our  children  that 
beauty  comes  in  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

Kathryn  A.  Zuodar  is  a  Courier  staff  writer. 
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Guest  commentary 

College  of  Dummies? 


By  KENNETH  G.  COOK 


Over  the  years,  College  of  DuPage  has  inherited  a  few  nicknames  which 
seemingly  reflect  the  general  attitude  of  most  students  toward  the  institution. 
Among  these  stereotyped  sobriquets  are  such  descriptions  as  “College  of 
Disappointment,”  “Collective-OverDose,”  “Duper-U”  and  ‘‘College  of 
Dummies.”  Perhaps  the  most  recent  labels  are  a  little  more  insightful— “The 
Generic  College”  and  “The  Skinnerian  Boxes.” 

I  suppose  any  names  would  be  more  creative  than  A,K,L  and  M  but, 
unfortunately,  these  prior  slogans  carry  with  them  an  air  of  adversity  which 
often  influences  students’  attitudes  about  CD.  Frequently  accompanying  these 
detrimental  identities  is  a  coined  philosophy  about  “Duper-U”  that  apparently 
associates  the  institution  with  poor  facilities,  inadequate  instruction,  the  lack  of 
student  activities  and  a  great  need  for  an  improved  social  atmosphere. 
Although  my  first  impressions  of  CD  may  have  been  similarly  influenced,  I 
think  the  time  has  come  for  a  renewed  awakening  about  one  of  the  nation’s 
finest  community  colleges. 

As  CD  students,  we  share  the  privelege  of  attending  the  largest  community 
college  in  the  state  and  probably  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation.  With  this 
status  rides  a  reputation  of  respectability  and  excellence  that  greatly  surpasses 
all  other  institutions  of  its  rank. 

Aside  from  the  academic  excellence  and  quality  of  CD’s  programs,  there  is  an 
equally  developed  line  of  programs,  club  activities,  events  and  happenings 
specifically  designed  to  enhance  the  social  life  of  the  college.  These  include 
Student  Government  and  student-led  clubs  ranging  from  the  International 
Student  Association  and  Engineering  Club  to  the  Campus  Christian  Fellowship 
and  the  Newman  Club,  free  films,  lectures,  special  trips  and  intramural  sports. 

If  this  sounds  like  a  commercial  with  excessive  glittering  generalities,  I 
challenge  you  to  find  one  college  with  a  lower  tuition  rate  than  CD  with  even 
half  the  programs  and  opportunities  offered  here. 

Regardless  of  these  facts,  what  is  most  important  is  the  increasing  potential 
for  College  of  DuPage  and  its  students.  Perhaps  some  truth  exists  in  CD’s 
ancient  myths  of  apathy,  but  there  lies  on  the  horizon  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  students  to  take  advantage  of  the  changes  on  campus. 

Among  these  are  the  vibrant  signs  of  life  in  the  social  atmosphere  of  the 
“Generic  College.”  With  the  newest  additions  to  CD  quickly  approaching 
completion,  students  will  have  access  to  a  Student  Union,  Student  Resource 
Center,  a  new  PE  building  and  SG’s  latest  accomplishment— a  student  game 
room. 


Along  with  the  increase  in  extra-curricular  activities  lies  the  opportunity  for 
students  to  get  involved  in  Student  Government.  The  positions  available  with 
the  spring  elections  include  president,  vice  president,  executive  director  and 
several  directors’  posts. 

The  next  time  you  think  Duper  High  isn’t  good  enough,  why  not  check  out 
the  opportunities  available  here  for  leadership,  involvement,  academic  growth 
and  social  interaction. 

I  encourage  your  replies,  opinions,  and  suggestions  concerning  CD’s 
academic  and  social  offerings.  Your  responses  Eire  valuable  and  can  be  dropped 
off  in  my  mailbox  in  A2042  or  sent  to  the  Courier. 

Ken  Cook  is  a  Student  Government  director,  and  is  also  president  of 
Campus  Christian  Fellowship. 


No  spirit?  No  time! 


Letters 

College  of  Deadbeats? 


To  the  Editor: 

When  was  the  last  time  you  went  to  a 
CD  sports  event?  How  about  one  of  our 
play  programs?  A  concert?  Are  you 
involved  in  one  of  the  many  clubs 
offerered  at  CD?  Do  you  even  know 
what  the  school  colors  are?  Have  you 
noticed  the  new  buildings  on  campus? 

Most  likely,  if  you  are  enrolled  at  the 
College  of  DuPage,  your  answer  is  no 
to  all  of  these  questions.  The  problem  is 
that  the  college  has  very  little,  if  any, 
school  spirit  and  involvement.  Last 
quarter,  I  asked  a  student  in  my  class 
how  the  Chaps  did  in  their  last  game. 
His  reply  was,  “Who?”  When  I 
explained  that  Chaps  was  short  for 
Chaparrals  and  that  was  the  name  of 
our  football  team,  he  answered,  “I 
didn’t  know  we  had  one.” 

Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  students 
would  answer  the  same  way.  In  a 
survey  I  conducted  recently,  students 
were  asked  if  they  felt  CD  had  enough 
school  spirit.  Some  83  percent  replied  in 
the  negative.  Of  those  I  questioned, 
some  said  that  too  many  students  just " 


come  to  class  and  then  drive  home. 
Others  mentioned  the  shortage  of 
facilities  for  socializing. 

Another  point  made  on  the  absence 
of  school  spirit  is  the  lack  of  posted 
activities.  W’hile  some  activities  are 
advertised,  few  are  interesting.  After 
spending  all  day  at  school,  who  wants 
to  go  to  a  lecture  about  pre-historic 
man  for  entertainment?  Let’s  face  it, 
the  majority  of  college  students  would 
rather  attend  an  interesting  sporting 
event,  see  a  concert  or  go  to  a  wild 
party. 

It’s  obvious  that  dedicated  participa¬ 
tion,  involvement  and  school  spirit  at 
CD  are  only  practiced  by  a  small 
percentage  of  the  school  enrollment.  Of 
course,  student  government  and  activi¬ 
ties  need  to  do  their  share  but,  more 
importantly,  we  have  to  do  our  part. 
We  need  to  get  to  know  more  people, 
sign  up  for  school  activities,  join  clubs, 
get  out  to  school  sporting  events.  Let’s 
stop  living  up  to  the  name  “College  of 
Deadbeats!” 

John  Lloyd,  Lombard 


To  the  Editor: 

Recently,  I  have  heard  much  talk 
among  CD  faculty,  group  leaders,  and 
student  government  about  a  lack  of 
school  “spirit.”  Presumably,  this  means 
low  attendance  at  school  functions  and 
little  involvement  in  school  activities. 

One  cannot  complain  about  the 
absence  of  activities  at  CD.  Students 
can  join  numerous  clubs  and  teams  and 
attend  events  ranging  from  sports  to 
drama,  writing  to  religion.  The  college 
provides  something  for  almost  every¬ 
one.  So,  why  do  only  a  limited  number 
of  students  join  these  groups  or  attend 
these  functions?  The  reason  is  time. 

CASE  HI  B.R.  (19)  of  Glen  Ellyn, 
lives  at  home  with  her  parents.  She 
recently  transferred  from  Northern 
Illinois  University  where  she  was  an 
active  participant  in  school  functions. 
When  she  came  home,  she  began  a 
full-time  job.  She  works  from  11  p.m.  to 
7  a.m.  Sunday  through  Thursday,  and 
attends  classes  from  7:30  a.m.  to  noon 
Monday  through  Saturday.  Between 
noon  and  10:30  p.m.,  she  has  to  sleep 
and  study.  Her  only  “play-time”  is  on 
the  weekends  when  she  sees  her  friends. 


CASE  #2:  J.U.  (23)  of  Lombard,  lives 
alone  in  an  apartment.  Last  week  he 
worked  62  hours.  He  attends  both 
morning  and  evening  classes.  Where  he 
finds  the  time  to  study,  I’ll  never  know. 
In  his  free  time,  he  has  to  do  laundry, 
clean  house  and  vacuum,  and  if  any 
time  is  left  over,  he  spends  it  with  his 
girlfriend. 

Not  all  students  are  this  busy,  but 
they  still  have  other  outside  commit¬ 
ments.  Some  cannot  afford  to  put  their 
children  through  college.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  have  to  work  to  pay  for  their 
education  and  housing  costs  and 
survive  in  a  world  where  a  one-quart 
jar  of  mayonnaise  costs  $1.48  and  a 
gallon  of  milk  costs  $1.75  (not  to 
mention  the  price  of  gasoline).  Holding 
a  job  and  studying  to  receive  good 
grades  is  hard  enough  without  going  to 
Photography  Club  meetings  or  attend¬ 
ing  a  school  basketball  game. 

Many  of  these  students  (including 
myself)  would  like  to  join  a  school  club 
or  attend  a  school  event,  but  we  are  too 
busy.  We  do  not  lack  school  spirit,  we 
just  lack  the  time. 

Becky  Cahill,  Glen  Ellyn 


Briggs  impels  change 


To  the  Editor, 

Looking  back  at  the  many  courses  I 
have  taken  at  CD,  one  in  particular 
stands  out  in  my  mind.  I  can’t  think  of 
anything  I  fear  more  than  standing  up 
in  front  of  people  and  talking  —  it  is 
almost  like  a  phobia  to  me.  Thus  I 
decided  to  enroll  in  Speech  100  in  order 
to  avoid  taking  it  anywhere  else.  As  the 
previous  quarter  drew  to  an  end,  I 


began  to  really  regret  my  decision. 
Inevitably,  the  first  day  arrived  and  I 
managed  to  drag  myself  to  class. 

The  room  was  arranged  comfortably 
with  five  tables  (I  chose  one  in  back). 
Jodie  Briggs  was  the  instructor  and  her 
first  objective  was  to  have  everybody 
become  acquainted  with  one  another,  so 
she  had  us  “violate  people’s  space.” 
One  of  her  methods  was  to  have  us  grab 


a  partner  and  stand  about  three  inches 
apart,  face  each  other  and  stare.  This 
was  both  difficult  and  embarrassing. 
She  had  other  similar  techniques  that 
£he  stuck  to  in  spite  of  our  complaints. 
This  paid  off  with  immediate  results.  In 
no  time,  I  knew  everybody's  name  and 
was  feeling  more  comfortable  in  class. 

The  type  and  order  of  her  assign¬ 
ments  seemed  well  thought  out.  We  did 


group  discussions  with  the  text  and 
group  speeches.  By  the  time  I  had  to 
give  my  give  solo  speech,  I  felt  I  had 
experience  behind  me.  I  chose  a  familiar 
toDic  and  when  I  was  up  there  I 
thought  I  could  have  gone  on  forever!  I 
was  still  nervous,  but  it  is  remarkable 
to  look  at  the  complete  turnaround  that 
I  made  in  that  class. 

Debbie  Briody,  Wheaton 
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Buckshot 

by  Buck 


Don't  dictate  -  educate 

As  a  newcomer  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  I  had  some  adjustments  to  make,  and 
most  of  them  were  reasonable,  i.e.,  tags  for  my  car,  driver’s  license,  and  new 
schools,  but  one  thing  that  I  was  not  informed  of  when  I  moved  up  here  was 
that  I  had  become  underage  by  crossing  the  state  line,  and  as  such,  couldn’t 
enter  an  establishment  that  served  alcoholic  drinks. 

I  am  not  much  of  a  drinker  anyway,  because  I 
don’t  like  driving  after  I’ve  had  a  few,  but  bars 
are  not  just  a  place  to  have  drinks;  they  are  the 
vessel  through  which  all  the  night-life  exists.  I 
enjoy  dancing,  watching  and  listening  to 
jazz/rock/blues/ punk/classical/country /disco 
bands,  laughing  at  some  of  our  great  comics 
and  just  relaxing  and  meeting  new  people  in  a 
friendly  atmosphere.  However,  according  to  the 
laws  of  this  state,  I  am  not  capable  of 
responsibly  handling  these  activities.  Therefore, 
Buck  Field  they  are  to  be  denied  me. 

The  common  justification  for  this  incorrect  assumption  is  the  traffic  statistics 
that  show  that  alcohol  consumption  is  definitely  a  contributing  factor  in  most 
teenage  fatalities.  The  point  is  well  taken  that  if  alcohol  were  not  available  to 
these  teenagers,  fewer  incidents  would  result.  Unfortunately,  these  same 
individuals  are  expected  IN  EVERY  OTHER  WAY  to  function  as  adults  witn 
total  responsibility  for  thier  actions.  If  it  has  been  determined  that  these  people 
are  adults  (since  age  18),  then  any  reason  for  prohibiting  them  from  the  choice 
to  use  or  abstain  from  alcohol  might  equally  be  applied  to  any  other  adult  age 
group. 

My  CONCLUSION  IS  this;  as  long  as  the  freedom  exists  to  choose  for 
yourself,  some  people  will  abuse  this  right.  This  is  the  high  price  we  pay  for 
freedom,  and  our  freedoms  have  always  cost  lives  eventually,  but  who  would 
want  to  have  the  safety  that  would  come  by  turning  over  control  of  their  life  to 
some  other  authority?  No  one  that  I  know.  Freedom  to  drive  a  car  is  great,  but 
some  people  are  going  to  drive  recklessly  and  deaths  are  going  to  result, 
although  I  know  of  no  movement  afoot  to  ban  driving.  Rights  should  never  be 
taken  away  from  people  because  some  might  abuse  them. 

Even  if  the  decision  to  ban  the  purchase  of  alcohol  by  those  under  21  could  be 
defended,  no  reason  exists  why  these  people  should  be  denied  the  benefits  that 
admission  to  a  club  would  provide.  For  instance,  where  can  a  19  year-old  legally 


go  to  dance  the  night  away?  Or  where  can  he  go  to  sample  some  tasty  jazz?  Or 
hear  the  latest  in  dirty  jokes?  Or  pick  up  a  blue-eyed  legal  secretary  for  an 
evening  of  pleasant  conversation?  Nowhere!  I  can  be  denied  admission  to  any 
club  that  serves  liquor  (that’s  most  of  them)  at  any  time,  and  I  have  no  options 

I  NOW  DON’T  even  have  the  option  to  have  a  beer  at  home  because  my  city 
council  has  just  passed  an  ordinance  that  allows  for  parents  to  be  fined  $1,000 
for  giving  their  sons  and  daughters  a  beer  or  a  glass  of  wine. 

Just  imagine  how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  Naperville  Police  Department  to 
obtain  search  warrants  for  the  residences  that  were  known  to  have  Christmas 
family  gatherings;  they  could  dramatically  expand  their  available  budget  by 
raiding  a  few  blocks.  Shades  of  the  Nazi  Gestapo.  I’d  prefer  to  try  getting  in  to 
a  bar  myself  before  I’d  open  my  folks  to  a  $1,000  fine. 

Even  though  I  may  not  have  problems  getting  in  to  a  bar,  it  IS  humiliating 
to  have  to  perform  that  kind  of  deceitful  behavior  just  because  of  an  arbitrary 
age  limit  created  by  a  committee  of  legislators.  I  think  that  much  more 
reasonable  solutions  are  available  to  this  conflict.  Instead  of  trying  to  prevent 
alcohol  abuse  by  removing  the  choice,  education  and  instruction  are  more 
appropriate  for  a  free  society. 


JOHN  BARTOLAI  works  on  finishing  floorof  atrium  in  SRC  building  current¬ 
ly  under  construction.  Structure  is  scheduled  for  fall  opening. 


College  of  DuPage  Student  Acti¬ 
vities  Program  Board  proudly  pre¬ 
sents  the  MIME  act  of  Dr.  Tom  & 
Seus.  In  concert  March  8th,  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center  Bldg.  M  at  8 

P.M.  Tickets  $1.50  available  at  the 

♦ 

door.  For  further  information  call 


858-2800,  ext.  2243. 
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WDCB  90.9  FM 

Buckley  discusses  nuclear 
hysteria  Monday  afternoon 

WDCB-FM  PROGRAMMING  FOR  THE  WEEK  MARCH  5  -  MARCH  11 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  5. 

10  a.m.  CHILDREN’S  RADIO  THEATER  —  entertainment  for  kids 
10:45  a.m.  RUBY  —  tales  of  a  gallactic  gumshoe 

11  a.m.  B.B.C.  SCIENCE  MAGAZINE  —  reports  from  London 

11:30  a.m.  MAN  AND  MOLECULES  —  new  theories  on  how  the  brain  thinks 
11:45  a.m.  CHAPARRAL  COACHES  SHOW  —  Basketball  coach  Don  Klaas  is 
the  guest 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  6 

9  a.m.  OPERA  FESTIVAL  —  L’Elisir  d’Amore  by  Gaetano  Donizetti 

1  p.m.  THE  WORLD  OF  F.  SCOTT  FITZGERALD  —  dramatization  with 
Richard  Thomas 

6  p.m.  ART  OF  THE  ORGAN  —  J.S.  Bach’s  prelude  and  fugue  in  D  minor 

10  p.m.  RADIO’S  GOLDEN  PAST  —  highlights  and  history  of  old-time  radio 

11  p.m.  CURTAIN  CALL  —  “Evita,”  part  one 
MONDAY,  MARCH  7 

2  p.m.  MINDING  THE  EARTH  —  nutrition  and  nature 

3  p.m.  CINEMA  SOUNDTRACK  —  scoring  of  “Rebel  Without  A  Cause” 

4  p.m.  FIRING  LINE  —  topic:  Nuclear  Hysteria;  Host:  William  F.  Buckley 

5  p.m.  CLASSICAL  CONFAB  —  two  hours  of  classical  music  with  Henri 
Pensis 

7:30  p.m.  JAZZ/BLUES/FUSION  —  214  hours  of  jazz  with  Carolyn  Wilson 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  8 

2  p.m.  THE  SEARCH  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  —  adult  development  is  the 
subject 

3  p.m.  BIG  BAND  BALLROOM  —  dance  music  from  the  great  big  bands  of 
the  past 

4  p.m.  SOUND-UP  —  guest  is  Cathy  Harwood,  the  Rocket  Lady 

4:30  p.m.  CONSIDER  THE  ALTERNATIVES  —  actress  Colleen  Dewhurst 
talks  about  the  anti-nuclear  movement 
11:30  p.m.  RADIO  CLASSICS  —  Gracie  Allen  tries  to  paint  a  masterpiece 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  9 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  jazz  with  Scott  Wager;  news  with  Jeff  Mills 
7:15  a.m.  RUBY  —  daily  three-minute  serial  about  an  intergalactic  detective 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  10 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  Scott  Wager  and  RUBY  —  the  Android 
Sisters 

2  p.m.  LATIN  AMERICAN  REVIEW  —  Brazil  gets  plutonium  and  celebrates 
carnival 

2:30  p.m.  ASIAN  COMMUNIQUE  —  U.S.-Japan  trade  relations 

3  p.m.  MORE  THAN  MUSIC  —  the  best  in  traditional  bluegrass  music  with 
Sid  Fryer 

4  p.m.  FOCUS  ON  WOMEN  —  Women  from  CD’s  Women  Center  discuss 
women  in  music 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  11 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  jazz  to  get  your  morning  going  with  Scott 
Wager 

7 : 15  a.m.  RUBY  —  the  story  continues  six  mornings  a  week 
8  p.m.  JAZZ  ’N  BLUES  —  Felix  Grant  features  big  bands  this  week 
PROGRAMMING  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  TO  ACCOMMODATE 
BROADCASTS  OF  COLLEGE  OF  DUPAGE  CHAMPIONSHIP  BASKET¬ 
BALL 
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Classifieds 

'78  NOVA  6  cylinder,  good  miles  per  gallon, 
dependable,  excellent  condition  $2300. 
832-3286. 


WANTED:  Individuals  to  work  1,  2  or  3 
days/week  for  Ambassador  Cards,  a  division 
of  Hallmark.  Work  includes  installation  and 
merchandising  of  cards  departments  in  re¬ 
tail  stores.  Call  Rob  Creighton  at  325-6766 
before  5 p.m., or  469-8748 after  5p.m. 


CENTER  TYPING  SERVICE  —  Naperville. 
Term  papers/dissertations/resumes.  Profes¬ 
sional  service.  Prompt  turnaround.  Call 
961-1174. 


COLLEGE  REP  WANTED  to  distribute 
“Student  Rate”  subscription  cards  on  cam¬ 
pus.  Good  income,  no  selling  involved.  For 
information  and  application  write  to: 
CAMPUS  SERVICE,  1745  W.  Glendale  Ave., 
Phoeniz,  Az.  85021 


SINGLE?  DIVORCED?  There's  a  better  way 
of  meeting  new  people  than  barhopping. 
Get  our  list  of  eligible  singles  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  meet  you.  WRITE:  SOCIAL  EN¬ 
COUNTERS;  2178 Chadwick;  Glen  Ellyn,  III., 
60137:980-7711 


Child-Care  Sitter  —  one  morning  a  month 
for  a  mothers'  group  in  Glen  Ellyn.  Excellent 
pay.  Infor  —  Mrs.  Frahk  279-7938. 

If  you  need  tutoring  or  conversational  Ger¬ 
man  or  Portuguese  for  business  or  travel 
call  469-9578.  Close  to  COD 


SPRING  BREAK  VACATIONS!  1)  Daytona: 
Drive  for  $125.  2)  Ft.  Lauderdale:  Drive  for 
$167.  3)  Bahamas:  7  nights  Hotel  &  Airfare 
for  $369.  4)  Ski  Steamboat,  Colo,  for  $215 
incls:  7  nights  deluxe  condo  &  5  day  lifts. 
'Call  Sun  &  Ski  Adventures:  871-1070 


TYPING  SERVICE  located  in  Wheaton.  Fast, 
accurate,  reasonable  service.  IBM  Selectric 
II  typewriter.  Contact  Jackie,  462-0031 

NEED  EXTRA  INCOME?  $300  to  $1000  per 
month  part-time  potential.  We  provide  all 
training  necessary  to  become  successful. 
Call  Clyde  May  289-2035. 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  do  your 
typing  on  IBM  equipment.  Reasonable  rates. 
A-1  TYPING  SERVICE._289-6675_ 

FOR  SALE:  Allied  333  amplifier,  receiver 
Garrad  turntable,  2  Knight  speakers.  $100. 
Cal|_964-62^_ 

Clarendon  Hills:  Large  one  bedroom  condo 
available  3/11.  Pool,  clubhouse,  off  street 
parking,  and  laundry  facilities.  $435/heat 
included.  3254)475  or  876-4010. 


MARK  RUFFIN,  WDCB  traffic  director,  recently  had  article  published  in 
March  issue  of  Illinois  Entertainer  on  rock  singer  Louise  Dimiceli.  Ruffin  has 
written  for  Jazz  Line  and  Jazz  Times.  He  has  been  volunteer  at  WDCB  for 
three  years,  employe  for  two. 

collegiate  camouflage 
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Can  you  find 

the  hidden  chemical  elements? 

ALUMINUM 

MAGNESIUM 

ARSENIC 

MANGANESE 

BARIUM 

MERCURY 

BORON 

NEON 

CADMIUM 

NEPTUNIUM 

CARBON 

NICKEL 

FERMIUM 

RADIUM 

FLUORINE 

SILICON 

FRANCIUM 

STRONTIUM 

GOLD 

SULFUR 

IODINE 

TIN 

IRON 

TITANIUM 

KRYPTON 

TUNGSTEN 

LAWRENCIUM 

URANIUM 

LEAD 

XENON 

Solution  on  page  1 1 
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For  best  actor,  it’s 


Kingsley,  Newman 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

“A  performance  of  a  lifetime.”  This  phrase  has  been  used  to  describe  the  act¬ 
ing  abilities  of  both  Ben  Kingsley  in  “Ghandi”  and  Paul  Newman  in  “The  Ver¬ 
dict.”  Each  man  was  recently  nominated  in  the  best  actor  category  for  the  55th 
annual  Oscar  Awards,  April  11. 

But  to  call  their  brilliant  acting  in  “Ghandi”  and  “The  Verdict”  their  life’s 
best  performance  is  a  mistake.  Kingsley,  although  new  to  feature  films,  is  quite 
an  accomplished  member  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company.  Newman,  of 
course,  has  a  distinguished  career  that  has  gained  five  past  best  actor 
nominations.  From  "Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof”  (1958)  to  “Hud”  (1963)  to  “Cool 
Hand  Luke"  (1967)  to  “Butch  Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid”  (1969)  to  “The 
Sting"  (1973)  to  “Slapshot”  (1977)  to  “Absence  of  Malice”  (1981)  Newman  has 
created  many  characters  who  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  film  industry. 

STILL,  THE  MEN  are  considered  forerunners  in  the  Academy  Award  race. 
Although  Dustin  Hoffman  is  incredible  as  “Tootsie,”  the  motion  picture 
academy  often  takes  comedies  for  granted.  Jack  Lemmon  in  “Missing”  and 
Peter  O’Toole  in  “My  Favorite  Year”  turned  in  solid  performances,  but  they’re 
definitely  also-rans  this  year. 

What  makes  Kinglsey  and  Newman  such  standouts?  Clearly  both  gentlemen 
had  excellent  scripts  to  work  with  or  else  their  acting  abilities  would  have  gone 
unnoticed.  While  superior  character  portrayal  cannot  save  a  poor  script,  it  can 
enhance  a  good  one,  giving  the  film  a  professional  edge  that  distinguishes  it  as 
four  star,  rather  than  three  or  two.  Kingsley  and  Newman  did  just  that  in 
“Gandhi”  and  “The  Verdict.” 

Both  men  make  their  characters  believable.  In  a  sense,  each  of  them  brought 
their  characters  down  to  earth.  It  would  have  been  easier  for  Kingsley  to 
portray  Mohandas  Gandhi  as  a  mystic,  all  knowing,  all  magical 
figure— someone  who  gained  his  following  just  by  his  presence,  the  way 
Christians  are  told  Jesus  did.  Likewise,  Newman  resisted  the  temptation  of 
playing  the  old  drunk  lawyer  who  turns  himself  around  and  wins  one  for  the 
gipper.  Watching  him,  we  didn’t  get  the  feeling  that  “Yeah,  he  could’ve  done  it 
all  along  but  he  just  wasn’t  trying.” 

KINGSLEY  TRULY  DEMYTHOLOGIZES  Gandhi.  While  he  captures  the 
spiritual  presence  of  the  pacifist  Indian  leader,  he  gets  behind  this  exterior 
facade.  We  see  a  practical  man,  well  versed  in  politics,  as  well  he  should  be  from 
a  British  law  education.  We  see  a  man  who  is  not  much  greater  than  other  men, 
yet  he  is  more  perceptive.  He  can  see  their  motives  and  he  knows  how  to 
manipulate  them  to  advance  his  own  cause,  the  cause  of  his  people. 

Kingsley’s  Gandhi  is  also  acutely  aware  of  his  own  shortcomings.  This  leads 
to  his  avoidance  of  grandeur  that  often  encompasses  world  leaders,  making 
them  unaware  of  what’s  really  happening  in  their  countries.  In  short,  Kingsley 
portrayed  a  man,  not  a  monument. 

Newman’s  “The  Verdict”  has  similar  qualities.  He  told  Time  magazine  that 
“It  was  such  a  relief  to  let  it  all  hang  out  in  the  movie— blemishes  and  all.”  And 
he  did.  He  was  not  a  lovable  middle-aged  drunk,  as  so  many  parts  of  this  nature 
are  type-cast.  Instead,  he  was  a  disgusting,  nonmotivated  loser  with  few 
excuses  for  being  so  lathargic. 

We  didn’t  like  him  because  of  who  he  was;  we  liked  him  because  of  what  he 
stood  for.  A  refreshing,  believable  change  of  what  could  have  been  a 
125-minute-long  advertisement  about  what  one  can  do  if  he  overcomes  alcohol. 

TO  DECIDE  WHICH  one  of  these  men  gave  a  better  performance  would  be 
degrading  to  their  work.  To  quote  Mary  Tyler  Moore  about  such  awards,  “It’s 
like  comparing  apples  and  oranges.” 

If  I  had  to  chose  the  one  who  will  win  the  Oscar,  though,  it  would  have  to  be 


BEN  KINGSLEY  (above)  with  director  Sir  Richard  Attenborough  from 
motion  picture  “Gandhi,”  and  Paul  Newman  (below)  with  director  Sidney 
Lumet  from  film  “ The  Verdict”  are  strong  candidates  for  best  actor  award 
in  upcoming  Oscar  competition. 


Kingsley.  The  academy  has  traditionally  smiled  upon  actors  who  have  played 
characters  from  earlier  in  their  lives  through  middle  age  (i.e.,  Sissy  Spacek  in 
“Coal  Miner’s  Daughter.”)  Kingsley  plays  Gandhi  over  41  years,  from  a  young 
lawyer  to  the  victim  of  an  assasin’s  bullet  at  age  78. 

Another  plus  for  Kingsley  is  that  he  and  director  Sir  Richard  Attenborough 
are  both  British.  Americans  seem  to  have  a  strange  fascination  with  English 
films,  as  evidenced  by  the  less-than-phenominal  1982  best  picture  winner 
“Chariots  of  Fire.” 


Lovesick'  is  ’witty,  carefree,  fun' 

— -  with  AnHrp”  Shawn)  who  is  infatuated  bv  her  Dart-time  boyfriend,  actor  Ted  characters  we  truly  care  for 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

In  today’s  film  world,  moviemakers 
tend  to  go  for  the  audience’s  jugular 
vein  —  potraying  the  realism  of 
violence,  sex  and  general  everyday 
language.  Some  30  years  ago,  it  would 
be  utterly  unthinkable  to  show  a 
woman’s  breasts  or  see  a  man’s  blood 
gush  from  his  body  while  being 
shotgunned  to  death.  This  is  not  a 
criticism  of  the  film  industry,  just  an 
observation. 

Dudley  Moore’s  newest  starring  role 
in  “Lovesick”  is  the  kind  of  picture 
that  the  giant  studios  of  Hollywood 
used  to  make.  It  is  a  light  and  airy 
comedy  that  doesn’t  leave  one  feeling 
emotionally  drained  while  walking  back 
to  his  car. 

MOORE  PLAYS  A  successful  New 
York  psychiatrist  who  has  his  share  of 
flaky  patients  and  intellectual  col¬ 
leagues.  One  of  his  patients  likes  to  tell 
him  of  her  sexual  encounters,  another  is 
a  frustrated  homosexual,  and  a  third 
woman  who  has  no  real  mental  problem 
at  all.  One  patient  who  has  been  in 
analysis  for  three  years  refuses  to  speak 
at  all. 

At  a  party,  Moore  consults  with  a 
fellow  analyst  (Wallace  “My  Dinner 


with  Andre”  Shawn)  who  is  infatuated 
with  a  woman  he  is  counseling.  He  asks 
Moore  to  take  over  his  case  before  his 
animal  instincts  get  the  best  of  him. 
After  some  discussion,  Moore’s  char¬ 
acter,  Saul  Benjamin,  reluctantly 
agrees  to  meet  with  the  woman. 

That  woman  is  Chloe  Allen  (Eliza¬ 
beth  “Ragtime”  McGovern),  a  girl  who 
has  a  cherubic  face  and  a  dazzling  pair 
of  eyes.  Almost  instantly,  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin,  too,  becomes  enraptured  with 
the  beautiful  creature.  While  he  listens 
intently  to  Chloe’s  stories,  Benjamin’s 
facial  expressions  and  the  way  he  looks 
at  her  tell  the  whole  story  of  his  feel¬ 
ings.  He  daydreams  about  what  it  would 
be  like  if  he  walked  from  behind  his 
desk  and  kissed  her.  Sigmund  Freud, 
apparently  his  alter-ego,  scolds  him  for 
such  a  thought  —  psychoanalysis  is  a 
delicate  science.  The  make-believe 
skirmishes  between  Benjamin  and  his 
idol  Freud  (portrayed  by  Alec  Guin¬ 
ness)  occur  occasionally  throughout  the 
film  and  add  a  great  deal  of  insight  to 
Moore’s  character  as  well  as  providing 
fuel  for  more  comedy. 

ONE  INTERESTING  AND  hilarious 
scene  has  Dr.  Benjamin  following 
Chloe  to  the  theater  where  she  works  as 
a  playwrite.  Here,  he  observes  her 
working  and  being  generally  picked  on 


by  her  part-time  boyfriend,  actor  Ted 
Caruso  (Ron  Silver).  Benjamin  tries  to 
overhear  some  private  conversation 
between  them  but  eventually  winds  up 
being  trapped  in  a  wardrobe  room 
backstage.  While  he  hides  in  a  pile  of 
stageware,  his  automatic  beeper  goes 
off,  exposing  his  presence  to  a 
bewildered  Caruso  and  Chloe. 

In  the  same  comic  manner,  Benjamin 
gains  access  to  Chloe’s  apartment  after 
leaving  her  wallet  on  his  desk.  He  is 
obsessed  because  she  keeps  a  journal 
and  Chloe  has  had  fantasies  about  him 
and  puts  them  down  on  paper.  After 
stumbling  around  the  house,  Benjamin 
eventually  finds  the  diary  and  begins  to 
read  it,  with  the  non-existent  Freud  as 
his  audience.  But  wouldn’t  you  know  it, 
Chloe  walks  through  the  door,  and 
Benjamin  scrambles  for  a  place  to  hide. 

The  situation  is  genuinely  funny  and 
the  audience  laughs  louder  when  he 
ends  up  sitting  in  the  shower. 
Unwittingly,  she  turns  the  water  on, 
only  to  have  it  mysteriously  shut  off 
after  a  few  seconds.  She  pulls  back  the 
curtain,  and  voila!  Presenting  Dr.  Saul 
Benjamin,  an  all-wet  shrink. 

FROM  THIS  MINI  synopsis,  one 
gets  a  basic  feeling  of  the  overall 
essence  of  “Lovesic.  It  is  witty, 
carefree  and  fun  to  watch,  with 


characters  we  truly  care  for. 

You  may  want  to  consider  this  film 
as  mouthwash  for  your  eyes.  It  leaves  a 
clean,  pleasant  taste  when  you  leave  the 
theater. _ 
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Hockey  team  enters  nationals  at  21-4-2 
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Region  iV  crown 

Coach  Ron  Ottoson’s  Chaparrals  raced  to  the  NJCAA  Region  IV  indoor  track 
and  field  championship  Feb.  26  in  Champaign. 

With  six  individual  first-place  finishes  and  top  honors  in  the  two-mile  relay 
event,  DuPage  amassed  188  team  points  to  easily  outdistance  runnerup  Black 
Hawk  College  of  Moline  which  totalled  121.  Third-place  honors  went  to  Oakton 
College  with  73,  while  Wright  College  racked  up  62  points  for  fourth  place. 
Rounding  out  the  field  were  Triton  College  (24),  Illinois  Valley  College  (18)  and 
Black  Hawk  East  College  (17). 

“IT  WAS  A  good,  solid  effort  by  our  team,”  said  Ottoson.  ‘‘Besides  our 
individual  talent,  I  think  our  tradition  at  CD  helps  us  perform  well.  It  s 
expected  of  us.” 

Ottoson  learned  last  week  that  his  squad,  which  had  placed  second  behind 
Parkland  College  in  the  Feb.  12  state  championship  meet,  was  named  official 
state  champion  because  an  ineligible  athlete  had  competed  for  Parkland. 

“It’s  an  excellent  accomplishment  to  be  both  region  and  state  champs,”  said 
Ottoson.  “Obviously,  we  would  have  liked  to  have  won  the  state  meet  on  the 
field,  but  the  athlete  ruled  ineligible  scored  a  lot  of  points  for  them,  probably 
more  than  enough  to  have  made  a  difference.”  (Parkland  totaled  149  points  to 
the  Chaps’  120.) 

AMONG  THE  SIX  Chaparrals  taking  first  place  at  the  region  meet  were 
Medinah’s  Lance  Murphy,  who  captured  the  mile  run  in  4:16  .76  and 
Naperville’s  Tim  Evans  and  Steve  Strevell,  who  won  the  1,000-yard  run  and  the 
two-mile  event,  respectively. 


_ By  JEAN  WRIGHT _ 

The  Lady  Chaparrals  (5-17)  fell  to  the  Elgin  Spartans  in  the  sectional  opener 
61-60  Feb.  25  in  Glen  Ellyn. 

Elgin  looked  strong,  winning  the  opening  tip  and  scoring  the  first  basket,  but 
failed  to  take  control  again  until  the  10:30  mark  in  the  second  half.  Lake 
County’s  Cindy  Herr  tied  the  game  at  45  with  a  breakaway  layup  with  8:09 
remaining.  Another  basket  gave  Elgin  the  lead  but  CD’s  Maggie  Komel  added 
two  of  her  13  points  to  tie  the  contest  at  47-47. 

A  QUESTIONABLE  call  left  the  Lady  Chaps  in  a  jump  ball  situation.  Komel 
received  the  tip  and  connected  on  a  jump  shot  at  6:16. 

“Our  offense  and  defense  were  great,  but  I  didn't  care  too  much  for  the 
officiating,”  said  head  coach  Lori  Condie.  “My  team  didn’t  lose  tonight;  the 
officials  lost  it  for  us.” 

Elgin’s  decision  to  break  out  of  the  zone  and  get  into  a  press  found  Komel 
being  fouled.  Her  two  points  cut  the  Spartans’  lead  to  55-49. 

DUPAGE  MANAGED  A  comeback  but  was  stalled  again  as  Elgin’s  Cindy 
Herr  (25  points)  blocked  a  shot  from  CD’s  Marla  Holstad  (22  points)  with  :48 
remaining.  Elgin’s  Peggy  Martin  scored  on  a  breakaway  to  tie  the  game  at  59 
and  Martin  came  up  with  the  game-winning  hoop  with  25  seconds  left. 

“I  didn’t  know  we  were  going  to  lose  until  the  buzzer  sounded,”  said  Condie. 

CD  still  had  a  shot  at  winning  with  seven  seconds  remaining  but  the  Chaps 
lost  the  ball  out  of  bounds. 

The  victory  sent  the  Spartans  to  the  Region  IV  sectional,  where  they  beat 
Lake  County  58-56  Feb.  26  in  Glen  Ellyn.  Martin  was  the  high  scorer  for  Elgin 
while  Mary  Metcalfe  added  15  for  the  losers. 


The  DuPage  icers  went  to  Miami  of 
Ohio  Feb.  25  and  26  where  they  swept 
the  Redskins  6-5  and  6-1,  marking  their 
last  contests  before  the  national  tourney 
this  weekend  in  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

Both  games  featured  outstanding 
play  by  Bob  Rogers,  Dave  Brown,  Tim' 
Clarke,  Mark  Murphy  and  Chris 
Lewers. 

Rogers  and  Brown  each  tallied  twice 
to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  offense.  Mike 
Vasilevich  and  Steve  Mologousis  scored 
the  other  markers. 

The  first  game  was  sloppy  defensive¬ 
ly  for  the  Chaps,  who  stepped  onto  the 
ice  after  a  eVi-hour  van  ride.  The  second 
contest  was  a  different  story. 

Mike  Fontana  scored  three  goals, 
including  a  solo  effort  that  resulted  in  a 
backhander  to  provide  the  victory. 
Lewers,  Vasilvich  and  Rogers  were  the 
other  goal  scorers. 

The  Chap  defense  played  especially 
tough,  with  Dave  Collins,  Frank 
Giampietro  and  Lewers  leading  the 
way. 

Goaltender  John  Whelan  made  28 
saves,  narrowly  missing  a  shutout  bid. 
Whelan  finished  the  season  with  a  3.53 
goals-against  average,  tops  in  the 
nation.  1 

The  DuPage  squad  also  finished  with 
five  scorers  in  the  nation's  top  10  — 
Scott  Metz,  Mologousis,  Fontana, 
Rogers  and  defenseman  Mike  Mersch. 

“The  line-up  is  set,”  said  assistant 
coach  Chicao  Adrahtas,  “and  each 
player  knows  his  responsibility.  North 
Country,  who  we  open  against,  is  a  fine 
team  and  I  think  we  are  as  ready  as 
we’ll  ever  be.” 

Besides  North  Country  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  (New  York),  Canton  (New  York, 
last  year’s  winner)  and  Crookston 

Trackmen 


IT’S  A  GOAL!  Bob  Rogers  (left)  watches  puck  enter  net 
against  Franklin  Park  Jets  at  Circle  Pavilion  Feb.  21  in 
contest  lost  by  CD  5-4.  Rogers,  with  23  tallies  this 


season,  was  assisted  by  Tim  Clarke  (in  crease),  his  20th 
of  current  campaign.  Chaps  rebounded  by  topping 
University  of  Illinois  (Circle)  5-2  on  following  night. 
Courier  photo  by  Brian  O’Mahoney. 


(Minnesota)  will  also  be  finalists. 

The  Chaps  finished  the  regular 
season  with  a  21-4-2  mark,  the  same 
winning  percentage  (20-3-1)  they  had 
when  they  won  their  first  title  in  1980. 


race  to 


Lady  Chaps  suffer 
tough  loss  to  Elgin 


(Continued  frm  page  12) 

have  60  games  apiece  under  their 
belts.” 

KLAAS  POINTED  OUT  that  in  his 
four  years  as  head  coach  at  CD,  12 
players  have  received  scholarships  to 
four-year  schools. 

“I  don’t  think  that  this  year  will  be 
an  exception,”  he  suggested. 

“Right  now,  four  of  my  sophomores 
are  being  sought  after  by  division  I 
schools.  With  our  good  reputation  and 
successful  season,  I  believe  that  all  four 
will  be  picked  up.” 

Although  the  Chaps  are  having  a 
strong  campaign,  the  attendance  at 


home  games  has  not  reflected  this  fact. 

“I  would  guess  that  only  about  700 
to  800  people  are  in  the  stands,”  said 
Klaas.  “Those  who  do  come  are  mostly 
family,  friends  and  faculty.  We  seldom 
have  a  good  turnout  by  the  student 
body.” 

Basketball  has  been  a  big  part  of  the 
coach’s  life. 

“I  PLAYED  IN  high  school  and 
lettered  three  times  during  college  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Platte- 
ville,”  recalled  Klaas. 

The  mentor  also  noted  that  while  he 
was  working  on  his  master’s  at  the 


University  of  Kentucky,  Adolph  Rupp 
was  the  coach. 

Klaas’  assistant  is  his  younger 
brother  Steve,  whom  Klaas  calls  “a 
very  fine  coach. 

“He  had  many  great  seasons  at  the 
high-school  level  and  was  named  coach 
of  the  year  twice,”  he  noted. 

LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  next  year, 
Klaas  is  cautiously  optimistic. 

“I  do  have  two  freshmen  starters  this 
year  but  you  never  know  if  they  will 
return  next  November. 

“A  lot  also  depends  on  what  kind  of 
recruiting  job  we  do,”  he  said. 


Camouflage  solution 
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Chaps  beat  Triton ,  win  sectionals 


Overcoming  a  15-point  halftime  deficit,  the  Chaparrals  raced  to  a  79-78 
overtime  victory  over  Triton  Feb.  24  to  capture  the  Section  IV  championship  in 
River  Grove. 

The  victory,  the  ninth  straight  for  Coach  Don  Klaas’  27-3  team,  vaults  the 
conference  champion  Chaparrals  into  the  NJCAA  Region  IV  tournament  at 
Triton  College. 

DUPAGE  WAS  SCHEDULED  to  play  Thursday,  March  3,  against  the 
winner  of  the  Highland  College-Illinois  Valley  game  as  the  Courier  was  going  to 
press.  If  successful,  CD  will  play  the  regional  championship  Saturday,  March  5. 
championship  Saturday,  March  5. 

In  the  Feb.  24  encounter,  Triton  was  trailing  the  Chaps  30-29  late  in  the  first 
half  before  exploding  for  16  unanswered  points  to  lead  45-30  with  15:22  left  to 
play.  Guard  Anthony  Pasley  led  the  way  with  eight  of  his  team-high  21  points 
during  the  spurt. 

But  sparked  by  six  points  from  freshman  Terry  Lee,  the  DuPagers  went  on  a 
12-3  binge  of  their  own,  closing  the  gap  to  48-42  with  12:05  remaining  With 
3:27  left,  Triton’s  lead  slipped  to  one  after  a  three-point  play  by  the  Chaparrals’ 
Jeff  Kaminsky,  who  was  saving  the  best  of  his  23  game-high  points  for  last. 

PASLEY’ S  TWO  FREE  throws  at  the  26-second  mark  moved  Triton  ahead 
66-62.  But  frosh  Michael  Watts  responded  with  a  pair  of  charity  tosses  with  17 
seconds  left  to  make  it  65-64  Trojans.  Following  a  steal,  the  Chaps’  Rick 
Stumpe  missed  the  front  end  of  a  one-and-one  situation  with  10  seconds  left, 
forcing  the  DuPagers  to  foul  Migriel  Curl  of  Triton. 

Curl  sank  the  first  of  his  two  shots  to  make  it  66-64,  but  hit  the  back  of  the 
rim  on  the  second  attempt,  which  was  rebounded  by  Stumpe,  who  passed  the 
ball  to  Kaminsky.  With  one  second  left,  the  sophomore  point  guard  from 
Wheaton  drilled  a  10-foot  fadeaway  jumper  to  send  the  contest  into  overtime, 
knotted  at  66. 

“You  could  just  see  it  in  Kamisky’s  eyes,”  said  Klaas.  “He  wanted  the  ball  in 
that  situation;  and  he  delivered.” 

The  Chaparrals  trailed  76-75  with  40  seconds  left  in  overtime  until  Watts 
arched  in  a  10-footer  that  put  the  DuPagers  ahead  for  the  first  time  since  late  in 
the  first  half. 

With  24  seconds  to  go,  Kaminsky  missed  the  front  end  of  a  one-and-one.  But 
Watts,  deploying  all  of  his  36-inch  vertical  jump,  skied  for  the  rebound  and 
tossed  in  a  short  jumper  to  make  it  79-76  Chaparrals  in  the  waning  moments. 

BUT  TRITON  WOULDN’T  die  easily.  With  11  seconds  remaining,  the 
Trojans’  Calvin  Collins  popped  in  a  12-footer  and  Triton  regained  possession 
with  eight  seconds  left  when  Kaminsky  was  whisteld  for  traveling. .  An 
eight-foot  baseline  shot  by  Deandre  Bates  of  Triton  caroomed  off  the  rim  and 
off  a  Chaparral,  giving  the  Trojans  a  last  hope  with  an  inbounds  pass  and  one 
second  left.  Bates’  pass,  however,  was  picked  off  by  the  Chaps’  Bob  Bell,  who 
clutched  the  ball  as  time  expired. 

“In  games  like  these  you  have  to  be  a  little  lucky,”  said  Klaas.  “I  thought 
Bates’  shot  was  going  in,  but  Stumpe  did  an  excellent  job  of  getting  a  hand  in 
the  shooter’s  face.  I  was  concerned  at  the  half  because  we  had  played  well  and 
were  still  losing  by  three.  And  when  Triton  went  ahead  by  15,  I  wasn’t  sure  we 
could  pull  it  off.  But  this  team  doesn’t  quit.  Watts  was  outstanding  off  the 
bench  and  Kaminsky  played  the  game  of  his  life.” 

Klaas  noted  that  after  a  Bell  jumper  had  drawn  the  DuPagers  to  within  one 
at  59-58  with  2:20  to  go  in  regulation,  Watts  and  Kaminsky  combined  to  tally 
the  Chaparrals’  remaining  23  points  down  the  stretch. 

“WE  HAVE  SUCH  a  balanced  team,  that  was  hard  to  believe,  but  those  two 
really  responded  in  the  clutch,”  said  Klaas. 

Besides  Kaminsky,  Chaps  in  double  scoring  figures  included  Lee  (18)  and 
Watts  (14),  while  Ron  Rencher  and  Scott  Wright  were  adding  eight  points 
apiece.  Wright,  a  former  York  standout,  also  led  the  Chaps  in  rebounding  with 
seven. 

Besides  Pasley’s  21  points  (and  seven  boards),  the  Trojans  were  sparked  by 
18  points  from  Collins,  11  by  Bates,  and  10  each  from  Byron  Johnson  and 


SCOTT  WRIGHT  WEARS  determined  look  as  he  puts  up  two-pointer  in 
championship  match  against  Triton,  won  by  Chaps  79-78  Feb.  28.  Wright 
scored  8  points  and  hauled  down  7  big  rebounds  to  lead  CD  in  that  depart¬ 
ment. 

Jeffrey  Richardo.  Triton  outrebounded  the  Chaps  37-32. 

From  the  field,  CD  connected  on  29  of  66  attempts  (44  percent)  while  Triton 
found  the  range  on  32  of  65  shots  (49  percent).  The  Chaps  hit  on  21  of  32 
charity  tosses,  the  Trojans,  14  of  19. 

KLAAS  ALSO  POINTED  out  that  Watts  took  three  charges  and  Stumpe 
two,  which  caused  both  Pasley  and  Richardo  to  foul  out  during  the  overtune 
session. 

“We’ve  been  preaching  good  defense  all  season  to  our  players  and  this  game 
was  perfect  proof  how  important  defense  is,”  said  Klaas.  “Except  for  their 
16-point  spurt,  we  shut  down  their  fastbreak  attack  pretty  well,  plus  Stumpe 
made  Bates’  last-second  shot  a  much  tougher  one.  That’s  how  we  came 
back— defense.” 

“This  ought  to  give  Triton  something  to  remember  us  by,”  said  Watts. 
“They’ll  have  nightmares  about  the  green  and  gold”  (of  the  Chaparrals). 


COACH  DON  KLAAS  and  his  assistants  have  built  strong  basketball 
program  at  DuPage  by  placing  heavy  emphasis  on  recruiting  and  working 
players  hard  during  practices. 


Sports  profile - — 

Klaas  says  Chaps'  future 
determined  by  recruiting 


By  STEVE  NELSON 

The  men’s  CD  basketball  team  has 
enjoyed  a  highly  successful  season  this 
year,  something  not  new  to  the  school 
or  to  Don  Klaas,  the  head  coach. 

The  Chaps  have  compiled  a  27-3 
record  so  far  and  by  beating  Triton  by 
one  point  in  overtime  on  Feb.  24,  they 
clinched  the  Section  IV  title. 

Klaas  claimed  that  the  good  season 
came  about  because  his  players  are 
talented,  coachable  and  hard  workers. 

“I  AM  ALWAYS  working  on  trying 
to  get  good  players  to  attend  CD,”  he 
said.  “My  assistants  and  I  spend  a  lot 
of  time  recruiting  and  we  probably  see 
more  than  100  games  a  year.  Without 
quality  players  you  can’t  have  a  good, 
solid  program.” 

This  year  about  35  men  tried  out  for 
the  15-man  roster,  Klaas  estimated. 


“Most  of  those  who  came  out  were 
recruited,  but  I  do  still  hold  try-outs. 
After  all,  we  did  have  two  walk-ons 
make  the  squad  this  year,”  Klaas 
noted. 

THE  CD  COACH  emphasized  that 
he  works  his  players  “very  hard” 
during  practices. 

“I  am  a  firm  believer  that  one  plays 
like  one  practices,”  Klaas  said. 

The  Wheaton  resident  speculated 
that  this  year’s  squad  is  as  good  as  last 
year’s,  which  went  24-7,  but  he  did  note 
some  differences. 

“My  1981-82  team  was  big  and 
strong,”  reported  Klaas.  "This  year  we 
are  small  but  quick  and  we  also  have 
a  lot  of  experience. 

“Rick  Stumpe  and  Jeff  Kaminsky 
have  started  every  game  for  the  last 
two  years,”  he  added.  “They  probably 

(Continued  on  page  1  i) 


Trustee  Callan  resigns 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 

Robert  M.  Callan  resigned  from  the  College  of  DuPage 
Board  of  Trustees  for  what  he  said  were  increased  demands 
on  his  time  from  his  business.  His  resignation  was  effective 
as  of  Feb.  25. 

Evelyn  Zerfoss,  a  former  trustee  currently  teaching 
part-time  in  the  psychology  department  at  Elmhurst 
College,  has  been  appointed  as  interim  trustee  to  fill  the 
post  vacated  by  Callan.  Mrs.  Zerfoss  will  serve  until  a  new 
election  can  be  held  in  December. 

Callan  was  elected  to  the  CD  position  in  1980,  and  was  to 
serve  originally  until  November  of  this  year.  However,  a 
recent  state  law  change  would  have  extended  his  term  of 
service  to  1985. 

Callan  told  the  Courier  that  when  he  became  a  trustee, 
much  work  on  campus  needed  to  be  done,  especially  in  the 


area  of  building  construction  which  was  already  in 
progress. 

“There  were  also  problems  in  communications  between 
the  administration  and  the  staff,”  he  said,  “but  strides 
were  made  in  resolving  these  problems.” 

Callan,  who  acts  as  a  consultant  in  his  own  firm,  Callan 
and  Associates,  said  that  his  time  spent  as  a  trustee  was 
“extremely  rewarding,”  and  he  hopes  to  become  actively 
involved  with  the  college  again  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  Zerfoss  has  been  described  by  administration 
personnel  as  being  “a  seasoned  veteran’  of  CD  affairs  since 
she  had  served  in  the  trustee  capacity  for  two  terms  from 
1974  to  1980. 

“It  will  be  interesting  to  come  back,”  she  said,  "to  see 
what’s  going  on,  though  I’ve  been  in  fairly  close  contact 
with  the  school  since  I  left.” 


Schindler  hospitalized 

James  C.  Schindler,  Naperville,  a 
member  of  the  CD  Board  of  Trustees, 
was  stricken  by  a  heart  attack  on 
Wednesday,  March  2.  He  was  in  serious 
condition  in  the  intensive  care  unit  of 
Illinois  Masonic  Medical  Center  as  the 
Courier  was  going  to  press.  This  was 
Schindler’s  second  such  attack  since 
January,  1982. 

The  trustee  heads  the  college’s 
building  and  construction  committee. 
He  is  also  executive  vice-president  of 
McDonald’s  Corp.,  and  has  been  with 
that  company  since  1958  —  the  firm’s 
third-longest  employed  person. 

He  is  not  presently  receiving  calls  or 
visitors. 

Moira  Leen 


Campus  plagued  by  theft  problems 


By  SUE  BARKER _ 

Problems  with  personal  thefts  are  currently 
plaguing  the  CD  campus.  Items  which  are  being 
snatched  include  wallets,  purses,  coats  and  books. 

Public  safety  officers  believe  that  at  least  some 
of  the  incidents  are  related. 

“About  a  month  ago,  we  started  seeing  a  definite 
pattern  to  the  thefts,”  said  Tom  Usry,  chief  of 
public  safety.  Because  of  the  similarity  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  incidents,  Usry  feels  they  are 
probably  the  work  of  “one  or  possibly  two  people.” 

THE  THEFTS,  WHICH  number  about  a  dozen 
so  far,  have  taken  place  in  Buildings  J,  K  and  A 
with  “a  concentrated  number  in  the  area  of  the 
Developmental  Learning  Lab  and  the  Learning 
Resource  Center,”  said  Usry.  Classrooms  and 
employes'  offices  have  also  been  targets.  The 
incidents  have  been  occurring  when  students  or 
employes  leave  their  purses  unattended,  oftentimes 


of  the  victims  have  exceeded  $100,  with  credit 
cards  and  other  items  adding  to  the  losses. 

Among  those  victimized  was  Nancy  Lind,  a 
supervisor  in  the  academic  computer  research 
facility.  Her  wallet,  along  with  a  bag  of  craft 
materials,  was  taken  from  her  office  in  Building  A 
on  Feb.  23  during  her  absence.  More  so  than  the 
approximately  $30  that  was  lifted,  Lind  regrets 
losing  the  pictures  and  personal  items  in  her  wallet, 
and  the  changes  the  episode  has  forced  her  to 
make. 

LIND  SAYS  SHE  doesn’t  “feel  safe  being  in  my 
office”  since  the  theft  and  the  extra  precautions 
she  now  takes  to  lock  the  facility  every  time  she 
leaves  “hampers  me  in  doing  my  job  effectively.’ 
She  speculates  that  the  thief  must  “pick  a  place 
and  then  watch”  because  she  was  gone  from  her  of¬ 
fice  for  about  five  minutes  at  the  time  the  facility 
was  entered. 

Another  personal  theft,  which  occurred  March  2 


at  approximately  1:30  p.m.,  involved  CD  student 
Cindy  Hawkens. 

Hawkens  placed  several  items,  including  a  long 
brown  overcoat,  two  textbooks  and  some 
notebooks  in  a  locker  immediately  across  from  the 
Student  Government  office  in  A2042. 

“I  WAS  AWAY  less  than  five  minutes,”  said 
Hawkens.  “Everything  was  gone.” 

She  said  that  she  had  not  locked  the  locker. 

Hawkens  noticed  several  people  standing  around 
outside  the  SG  office,  but  she  couldn’t  say  if  any  of 
them  could  have  been  responsible  for  the  act. 

To  combat  the  problem,  Usry  said  that  public 
safety  is  "having  our  officers  cover  as  much 
ground  as  possible”  and  has  asked  that  signs  be 
posted  in  the  LRC  and  DLL,  warning  users  not  to 
leave  their  purses  or  valuables  unattended.  The 
department  has  “generated  some  suspects”  and 
Usry  now  thinks  that  there  is  “a  good  possibility 
of  making  an  arrest  soon.” 


Student  trustee,  faculty 
senate  elections  finalized 

Building  A 

ceiling  leaks 
cause  concern 

By  CATHY  ROBINSON 

By  C.W.  BOMMELMAN 

Two  different  elections  were  held  the 
first  week  of  March  on  the  CD  campus, 
including  those  for  student  trustee  and 
also  for  the  faculty  senate. 

In  the  student  trustee  vote,  Kelly 
Ann  Young  was  declared  the  winner  by 
the  student  activities  office  after 
garnering  56.5  percent  of  the  131  votes 
cast  on  March  1  and  2. 

Lauren  Madda,  student  government 
director,  tallied  25.9  percent  of  the  vote 
as  a  write-in  candidate.  The  remaining 
votes  were  cast  for  several  individuals, 
with  none  of  them  securing  substantial 
percentages. 

Young  will  take  over  the  trustee 

position  from  Bruce  Walwark  when  he 
finishes  his  term  April  13. 

The  faculty  senate,  the  “student 
government”  for  the  faculty,  held  its 
election  March  2  and  the  results  were 
accepted  by  the  present  senate  at  a 
meeting  on  March  3. 

For  the  second  time,  part-timers  had 
a  chance  to  elect  a  representative. 
However,  of  the  1,243  ballots  sent  to 
part-timers,  only  88  were  returned. 

“It’s  not  apathy,”  defends  Barbara 
Hall,  elections  committee  chairperson. 
“This  was  the  first  time  they  all  got 
ballots,  and  last  year  was  the  first  time 

Continued  on  page  3 

Every  time  a  heavy  rain  pelts  the  CD 
campus,  water  pours  into  Building  A 
through  many  ceiling  leaks,  and  the 
problem  has  alarmed  several  instruc¬ 
tors. 

“It  was  terrible,”  exclaimed  John 
Modschiedler,  philosophy  teacher.  “I 
went  into  this  third  floor  restroom  .  .  . 
there  were  buckets  on  the  floor  and  the 
plaster  was  dripping  and  falling  from 
the  ceiling.  You  could  see  right  through 
the  hole  in  the  wire  mesh. 

“THEN  IN  THE  hallway,”  con¬ 
tinued  Modschiedler,  “there  were  more 
buckets  everywhere.  .  .paint  was 
peeling  off  the  walls  and  ceiling  where 

the  rain  had  seeped  in.  Someone  should 
do  something  about  it.” 

Someone  had  done  something  once 
before,  but  rain  fell  when  snow  was 
expected.  According  to  Mike  Drafke, 
radiology  instructor,  one  area  had  been 
repainted  after  a  leak  occurred.  But 
during  the  heavy  rains  in  November, 
the  leak  sprang  up  again. 

“Water  seeps  in  everytime  it  rains,” 
Drafke  pointed  out.  “And  an  X-ray  lab 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  where  it 
leaks.” 

Don  Carlson,  director  of  campus 
services,  said  that  the  roof  is  "at  least 

Continued  on  page  3 
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Grouse  ' 

'  by  Bouse 

In  defense  of  .  . 

If  you  beat  somone  over  the  head  with  a  dead 
fish  enough  times,  you  stand  a  good  chance  of 
eventually  getting  hit  back. 

Sorry  about  that  fish,  readers.  I’m  speaking,  of 
course,  about  the  deluge  of  letters,  all  four  of  them, 
referring  to  my  usage  of  the  term  “nosepickers”  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  that  I  am  a  Capitalist 
Warmongering  Pig  with  a  capital  Oink.  That  I  am 
a  Cheapshot  artist  —  though  it  isn’t  specified  who 
or  what  I  am  cheapshotting  —  that  I  should  do 
something  almost  anatomically  impossible  with  my 
American  flag,  and  worst  of  all,  that  for  agreeing 
with  a  columnist  some  disagree  with,  I  am  a  Yes 
Man. 

Well.  .  .ok,  upon  consideration,  I  admit  that 
I  should  not  have  used  the  phrase  that  ended  with 
the  word  “nosepickers.”  To  those  offended,  sorry 
boss,  it  won’t  happen  again  —  maybe. 

BUT,  THEN  AGAIN,  I  might  have  thought  this 
out  in  advance  and  used  those  words  on  purpose.  It 
took  a  really  rotten  slander  to  get  some  feedback 
from  anyone.  Now  at  least  I’m  pretty  sure  people 
(and  I  do  not  use  the  term  lightly)  read  this 
column.  I  was  beginning  to  think  I  might  have  to 
do  a  column  on  becoming  a  baby  seal  hunter  trying 
to  get  Jane  Fonda  to  autograph  my  bloody  club  in 
order  to  get  a  reaction.  Ah  well,  when  I  do  right,  no 
one  remembers.  When  I  do  wrong,  no  one  forgets 
(anonymous  quote  from  a  better-off  forgotten 
Hell’s  Angel).  How  true  it  is  .  .  . 

But  as  to  those  other  contentions  —  yes,  I  am 
most  assuredly  a  capitalist.  I  believe  the  capitalist 
(American)  way  promotes  the  greatest  competition 
for  any  idea  or  product.  Competition  among 
producers  can  be  compared  to  evolution  in  living 
organisms;  only  the  best  survive. 

As  for  being  a  post-Vietnam  era  warmonger 


influenced  by  films  glorifying  war,  let’s  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  post-era.  I  enlisted  and  served 
in  the  Marine  Corps  way  back  during  that  period 
and  was  influenced  by  the  grim  reality  of  those 
events. 

I  LEARNED  THAT  war  in  any  form  is  not 
pretty,  glorious  or  anything  else  positive. 
Organized  warfare  is  the  ultimate  denial  of  the 
word  human  in  humanity. 

Yet  it  is  unrealistic  at  this  point  in  history  to 
insist  that  by  one  s  failure  to  register,  war  can  or 
will  be  prevented.  The  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy  do  not  come  cheaply.  “I  may  not  agree 
with  what  you  say  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death 
your  right  to  say  it.  I  don’t  think  Voltaire  would 
have  failed  to  register  to  fight  for  his  nation’s  ways 
and  beliefs. 

Whereas  our  nation’s  ways  are  not  perfect  by  a 
long  shot  (read  some  of  my  past  columns),  I  feel 
it’s  the  best  format  for  positive  change  yet  offered 
the  world.  And  yes,  Jesus,  Ghandi,  King  and 
others  all  believed  in  non-violent  protest.  They  all 
fought  the  system  in  their  own  way  —  and  died 
violently  for  those  beliefs.  The  concepts  they 
espoused,  however,  would  never  have  caught  on 
unless  the  population  was  ready  and  able  to 
embrace  them.  Can  you  imagine  Ghandi  or  King 
living  in  Soviet  Russia?  They  wouldn’t  have  lived 
long  enough  to  make  a  single  stirring  speech, 
except  in  a  concentration  camp,  maybe. 

ANY  SYSTEM  WHEREBY  initiative  and  free 
will  are  discouraged  —  communism  —  must 
inevitably  lead  to  stagnation  of  both  the  physical 
and  spiritual  self.  Communist  creed  claims  perfect 
equality  for  all,  yet  is  this  the  case?  Ask  any  Soviet 
Jew  if  he  feels  he  has  “equal  rights.” 

Read  the  “Communist  Manifesto”  sometime.  It 
states  that  every  communist  has  the  duty  to  bring 
this  ideology  to  all  four  comers  of  the  Earth  —  and 
not  by  peaceful  means,  either. 


This  is  only  one  example.  Hitler  tried  it  his  way. 
So  did  Hannibal  and  numerous  others.  It  will  be 
tried  again  by  some  despot  —  to  force  his  will  on 
the  world  violently.  This  is  why  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  at  least  register  for  the  draft  so  that 
those  ideas  formulated  by  the  great  thinkers  and 
peacemakers  of  the  world  can  be  defended.  These 
beliefs  are  like  a  seed  just  beginning  to  sprout. 
Until  the  last  hundred  years  or  so,  they  were  not 
popular  among  the  ruling  classes,  and  the  people 
had  few  civil  or  any  sort  of  rights.  That  seed  needs 
to  be  defended  in  order  for  it  to  grow  as  large  as  it 
can. 

IF  YOU  BELIEVE  a  certain  war  is  wrong 
(Vietnam  sucked)  many  more  creative  ways  are 
available  to  avoid  military  service.  These  methods 
are  also  legal  and  show  a  deeper  protest  than  not 
registering.  If  your  number  comes  up,  you  can 
claim  conscientious  objector  status.  Believe  me,  a 
single  objector  drives  the  military  absolutely  crazy. 
If  all  the  protestors  registered,  then  claimed  C.O. 
status,  their  protest  would  be  felt  much  more  than 
by  merely  not  registering  in  the  first  place. 

If  you  would  like  to  be  a  little  more  creative  and 
have  fun  with  your  protest,  I  would  advise  you  to 
listen  to  the  “Alice’s  Restaurant”  album  and  do 
like  Arlo  did.  Nobody  ever  said  protest  had  to  be 
dull. 

In  closing,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  a  few  people 
to  quit  trying  to  put  their  feet  in  my  mouth.  I  have 
enough  trouble  with  that  myself. 

Good  luck  in  final  exams  (it  is  all  luck,  isn’t  it?) 
and  I’ll  see  ya’ll  when  it’s  motorcycle  weather. 


What's  happening 


Dance-a-thon 

A  dance-a-thon  co-sponsored  by  CD’s 
Newman  Club  will  be  held  at  Illinois 
Benedictine  College  March  18  and  19. 
Proceeds  will  be  used  to  benefit  a  food 
repository  in  Carol  Stream. 

Additional  information  is  available 
from  Mike  Berndston,  668-5044;  Jennie 
Durbin,  863-6139;  or  Anne  Juridch, 
858-5872. 

Auditions  slated 

Auditions  for  spring  theater  produc¬ 
tions  will  be  held  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  March  29  and  30  at  7  p.m. 
in  the  Studio  Theater,  Ml 06. 

“Ludlow  Fair,”  a  one-act  play  by 
Lanford  Wilson,  will  be  directed  by 
Craig  Berger.  Production  dates  are 
April  26  to  28. 

Jodie  Briggs  will  be  directing  the 
Reader’s  Theater  production  of  “Home” 
by  Samm-Art  Williams.  The  play  calls 
for  an  all-black  cast,  and  has  been 
adapted  by  Briggs  for  three  men  and 
two  women.  Production  dates  are  May 
10  to  12. 

The  CD  Dance  Troupe  is  seeking 
dancers  for  its  spring  concert  in  late 
May.  Auditions  are  at  1  p.m.  Tuesday, 
March  29,  in  the  Dance  Studio,  M104. 
Some  dance  experience  is  required. 
Donna  Oleson  is  the  troupe’s  director. 

Cultural  communications 

Human  Services  121  —  “Cross 
Cultural  Communications”  —  which 
emphasizes  communication  skills  and 
techniques  for  developing  a  more 
effective  relationship  with  individuals 
of  differing  cultural  backgrounds,  will 


meet  from  7  to  9:50  p.m.  on  Mondays 
during  the  spring  quarter. 

Filmstrips  and  speakers  will  examine 
the  educational,  career  and  social 
problems  of  a  multicultural  society  and 
the  influence  of  culture  upon  the 
lifestyle  of  individuals. 

The  course  meets  a  cross-cultural 
requirement  at  George  Williams  Col¬ 
lege. 

'Brahmsfest'  March  13 

The  William  Ferris  Chorale  will 
present  Brahmsfest,  a  concert  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  150th  birthday  of  composer 
Johannes  Brahms,  Sunday,  March  13, 
at  7  p.m.  in  Saint  James  Cathedral, 
Huron  at  Wabash. 

The  Chicago  Symphony’s  Thomas 
Howell  will  join  violinist  Arnold  Roth 
and  pianist  Robert  Morrison  for  a 
performance  of  the  “Horn  Trio”  and  the 
Chorale  will  sing  the  “Liebeslieder 
Waltzes  (Love  Song  Waltzes).”  Organ¬ 
ist  Thomas  Weisflog  and  pianist  Eric 
Weimer  will  participate  in  the  program, 
which  also  includes  one  of  Brahms’  last 
compositions,  the  “Chorale  Preludes  for 
Organ”  and  a  set  of  eight  folksongs 
arranged  for  mixed  chorus. 

Tickets  for  the  concert  cost  $10  for 
general  admission,  and  $7  for  students 
and  senior  citizens.  Further  information 
is  available  at  236-3466. 

Florida-bound 

Close  to  300  CD  students  will  make 
their  way  to  Daytona  Beach  by  bus  or 
plane  on  March  19  in  a  trip  sponsored 
by  student  activities. 

The  Plaza  Hotel  will  become  home  for 
the  vacationers  during  their  seven-night 
stay.  The  facility  is  within  walking 


distance  of  stores,  bars  and  numerous 
restaurants.  The  hotel  has  planned  deck 
parties  and  belly  flop  contests  to  keep 
guests  entertained. 


Optional  excursions  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  Disneyworld  and  the  Epcot 
Center. 


Calendar  of  upcoming  college  events 

March  11 

Concert:  Concert  Band,  Steven  Hanson,  conductor.  Persichetti/ 
Psalm;  Handel/Water  Music  Suite;  Holst/Suite  No.  2  in  F;  Gould/ 
American  Saltue.  8  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M.  Free. 

March  13 

Concert:  Concert  Choir,  Lee  Kesselman,  director.  Mozart/Missa 
Brevis,  K.  194;  music  of  Toch,  Diemer,  and  Stephen  Foster.  8  p.m., 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M.  Free. 

March  18 

Spring  break  trip  to  Daytona  Beach,  Through  March  27.  Further 
information  is  available  at  858-2800'  ext.  2450  or  in  A2059. 

Men’s  tennis  (A)  Harper,  10  a.m. 

March  19 

Dance:  Dance  Troupe,  Donna  Oleson,  director.  Young  People’s 
Concert.  1  and  3  p.m.,  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M.  Free. 

March  20 

Winter  quarter  ends.' 

March  21 

Baseball  (A)  Northwest  Mississippi,  1  p.m. 

March  22 

Baseball  (A)  Mississippi  Delta,  1  p.m. 

March  23 

Board  of  Truste’es  workshop,  7 :30  p.m.,  K1 57. 

Baseball  (A)  Holmes  Mississippi,  1  p.m. 

March  24 

Baseball  (A)  Mississippi  Gulf,  1  p.m. 

March  25  to  26 

Baseball  (A)  Pearl  River  Mississippi,  1  p.m. 

March  26 

Women’s  outdoor  track  (A)  Parkland  College,  9  a.m. 

March  28 

Spring  quarter  begins. 

March  29 

Auditions:  Dance  Troupe,  Donna  Oleson,  director.  1  p.m., 

Dance  Studio,  Ml 04. 

March  29  to  30 

Auditions:  One-act  plays:  “Ludlow  Fair”  by  Lanford  Wilson, 

Craig  Berger,  director;  and  another  play  to  be  announced.  7  p.m., 
Studio  Theater,  Ml 06. 

Auditions:  Reader’s  Theater:  An  Evening  of  Reader  s  Theater. 

Jodie  Briggs,  director.  7  p.m.  Studio  Theater,  M106. 

March  30 

Men’s  tennis  (H)  Illinois  Valley  College,  3  p.m. 

Women’s  softball  (A)  Wheaton  College,  3:30  p.m. 
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SG  concerned  about  child  center 


By  KATHRYN  A.  ZUODAR 

Student  Government  President  Kevin  Langland 
said  at  the  March  4  meeting  that  a  recent  visit  to 
CD’s  Child  Development  Center  has  left  him 
“concerned  about  the  adequacy”  of  the  service’s 
facilities. 

Langland  urged  other  SG  members  to  visit  the 
center  and  to  consider  its  needs  when  voting  on 
allocation  of  funds.  He  described  the  organization’s 
cooking  accommodations  as  “pathetic,”  and 
expressed  dismay  that  the  children  have  no 
separate  bathrooms,  but  must  use  the  public 
restrooms  in  Building  K. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  MARK  Nagel  and  Director 
Lauren  Madda  concurred,  pointing  out  that  more 
space  and  office  furniture  are  also  needed. 

Lucile  Friedli,  student  activities  coordinator, 
assured  SG  that  plans  are  probably  “in  the  offing” 


for  the  child  care  service,  and  advised  researching 
those  plans.  Langland  was  to  have  met  with  center 
officials  on  Monday,  March  7  to  determine  what 
measures  have  been  taken,  and  to  find  out  "How 
we  can  help  them.” 

Another  meeting  set  for  March  7  was  to  include 
Langland,  Friedli,  CD  President  Harold  McAninch 
and  Chet  Witek,  interior  design  coordinator.  The 
four  were  to  discuss  a  possible  expenditure  of 
$100,000  in  restricted  funds. 

ALSO  AT  THE  March  4  meeting,  Friedli 
announced  that  an  open  house  for  the  Physical 
Education  and  SRC  Buildings  will  be  held  on  Nov. 
6,  concluding  a  week  of  related  activities.  On  Nov. 
4,  she  added,  groundbreaking  ceremonies  are 
planned  for  the  Fine  Arts  Building. 

Student  trustee  Bruce  Walwark  made  his  first 
appearance  on  March  4  as  the  student  activities 
representative  to  SG.  He  will  have  a  vote  on  SG 
motions,  according  to  Executive  Director  Paul 


Lanis,  but  his  presence  will  not  count  toward  a 
quorum.  Walwark 's  term  as  student  trustee  expires 
at  the  end  of  winter  quarter. 

The  SG  board  voted  on  March  4  to  amend  its 
constitution  in  three  ways: 

•  To  give  the  SG  president  the  power  of  veto, 
which  can  be  overridden  by  two-thirds  majority; 

•  To  allow  the  board  to  interpret  the 
constitution; 

•  To  permit  the  president,  without  board 
approval,  to  appoint  student  representatives  to 
college-wide  committees. 

ALL  THREE  CHANGES  Langland  said,  were 
intended  to  “insure  a  smooth-running  and 
productive  organization.” 

In  other  business,  Nagel  reported  that  the 
building  naming  committee  is  considering  a  list  of 
npmes,  and  Langland  proposed  that  a  separate 
area  might  be  reserved  for  carpooling  students. 


Elections 


Continued  from  page  1 


Leaks 


Continued  from  page  1 


they  had  their  own  representative.  The 
quirks  still  need  to  be  worked  out.” 

ALL  FULL-TIME  faculty  members 
vote  for  their  own  representatives,  the 
chair  elect,  the  secretary-treasurer  and 
this  year  on  a  main  campus  curriculum 
referendum,  which  would  have  faculty 
members  on  the  committee  for  course 
descriptions  which  are  printed. 

Ernie  Leduc  received  the  chair-elect 
position  with  77  of  91  votes  and  after 
one  year  he  will  automatically  become 
the  chairman  of  the  senate. 

Ellen  Davel  will  fill  the  secretary- 
treasurer  seat. 

Business  and  services  will  be 
represented  by  Roy  Grundy  for  a 
one-year  term  while  Pete  Bagnuolo  will 
serve  a  two-year  term. 

Receiving  10  out  of  10  votes,  Bob 
Satterfield  will  represent  the  natural 
sciences  department. 

BOB  SEATON  CARRIED  a  major¬ 
ity  vote  for  the  two-year  term  as 
senator  to  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences,  while  Walt  Jones  will  be  filling 
the  one-year  term. 


Physical  education  will  be  represent¬ 
ed  by  Joseph  Palmier!  and  the 
counselors  will  have  Ron  Nilsson  as 
their  senate  member. 

The  senate  seat  for  the  open  college 
will  be  filled  by  Mary  Van  DeWarker. 

Claudine  Jordan  will  take  on  the  task 
of  representing  the  technology  depart¬ 
ment.  Filling  the  seat  of  humanities  and 
liberal  arts  will  be  Pat  Kurriger. 

PART-TIMERS  ELECTED 
Maureen  Spiegel  as  their  second 
senator. 

A  slight  problem  occurred  with  the 
filling  of  the  communications  positions. 
Bill  Leppert  received  the  majority  vote 
for  both  the  two-year  and  one-year 
terms.  Since  Leppert  could  not  fill  both 
posts,  it  was  assumed  the  next  largest 
vote-getter  would  serve  the  one-year 
position.  However,  the  rest  of  the 
candidates  all  garnered  one  vote  apiece. 
The  problem  was  unresolved  as  the 
Courier  was  going  to  press. 


Photo  course  added 

Composition  and  Structure  (PH-161) 
is  being  added  to  the  other  course 
offerings  for  the  photography  program 
this  spring  quarter. 

The  course  will  focus  on  various 
expressive  devices  at  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  disposal,  with  an  emphasis  on 
creative  expression.  John  Church  will 
teach  the  class  from  10:30  a.m.  to  12:20 
p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday  in 
M117. 


Scholarship  nomineest 

Mary  M.  Swanson  of  Woodridge  and 
James  C.  Orlopp  of  Glen  Ellyn  have 
been  nominated  for  the  1983  Harry  S. 
Truman  scholarship  program. 

Both  students  are  studying  political 
science;  Orlopp  plans  to  attend  law 
school  after  compleing  his  studies  at 
CD.  Swanson  is  interested  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  and  was  an  exchange 
student  in  Taiwan. 


Announcing  the  Fourth  Annual  College  of  DuPage  Poetry 
Contest  —  1983 

The  Poetry  Contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Humanities  Division  and  the  Praine 
Light  Review.  Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  and  winning  poems  will  be  published 
in  the  spring  issue  of  the  Prairie  Light  Review. 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  April  30,  1983.  Selections  should  be  sent  to: 
Sally  Hadley,  Associate  Dean  of  Communications,  Room  3046,  Bldg.  A. 

Guidelines  for  submissions  are  available  in  the  Humanities  Office,  Room 
3098,  Bldg.  A.  For  further  information,  telephone  858-2800,  ext.  2195. 


STUDENT  HELP  WANTED 

Exceptional  opportunities  to  earn  $900  per  month  working 
evenings  and  Saturdays.  Car  necessary.  Apply  in  person,  3  p.m. 

Thursdays. 

JRC  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 
4414  W.  Roosevelt  ftd. 

Hillside,  IL. 


10  years  old  and  construction  has 
caused  parts  of  it  to  “crack  up  and 
bubble.  The  college  plans  to  replace  the 
entire  roof,”  he  said. 

“WE’RE  WORKING  ON  specs  right 
now,”  Carlson  declared.  “We’ll  be 
taking  bids  on  installation  in  April  or 
May  and  construction  is  planned  for 
sometime  in  June.” 

Besides  the  roof  on  Building  A,  the 
foundation  also  leaks  during  heavy 
rains. 

A  two-inch  seam  in  the  welding  lab 
was  reported  to  be  “constantly 


seeping”  water,  and  some  students 
noted  that  at  least  two  or  more  inches 
of  water  were  on  the  floor  after  a  heavy 
downpour. 

ONE  INSTRUCTOR  SAID  that  the 
flooding  was  coming  through  a  large 
overhead  door  on  the  south  side  of 
Building  A  that  “never  sealed  very 
well”  and  “it  leaks  everytime  it  rains 
anyway.” 

The  sewer  drain  that  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  water  in  that  area  is  located 
uphill  from  where  the  flooding  takes 
place. 


WATER-DAMAGED  CEILINGS  outside  of  A3E  are  causing  consternation 
among  number  of  coiiege's  instructors.  Don  Carlson,  director  of  campus 
services,  says  roof  will  be  replaced  by  June.  Courier  photo  by  C.  W.  Bom- 
melman. 
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Doster  receives  reply 


To  the  Editor: 

In  reference  to  Bill  Doster’s  letter  in 
the  Courier  (Feb.  25),  I  suppose  I 
shouldn’t  give  my  side  of  it,  but  since 
I’m  the  one  who  was  waving  the 
electronic  thermometer  around,  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  hear  our  side. 

First  of  all,  I  talked  to  dear  old  Bill 
and  showed  him  that  his  25  cent 
thermometer  tacked  on  the  wall  was  6 
degrees  off. 

Second,  I  explained  where  the  heat 


came  from  and  that  the  radiator  pipes 
were  covered  by  paraphernalia. 

Third  and  last,  he  had  his  file  cabinet 
against  the  thermostat  so  that  no  air 
could  circulate  around  it.  I  kept  close 
check  on  his  office  from  6:30  a.m.  on 
throughout  the  day,  and  the  lowest  I 
had  the  temperature  was  67  degrees. 

So,  dear  old  Bill,  that’s  the  way  it 
goes.  Incidentally,  you’ll  still  see  me 
waving  the  thermometer  around. 

Ray  Burdett,  boiler  room 


Lounge  areas  needed 


To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  bring  an  issue  before 
the  administration  which  I  feel  has  a 
real  effect  on  the  students  here  at  the 
college.  This  issue  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  student  lounge  facilities.  I  am 
sure  that  every  student  has  at  one  time 
or  smother  been  inconvenienced  by  this 
shortcoming. 

Many  students  come  here  just  to  go 
to  classes  and  then  promptly  leave. 
This  gives  the  impression  that  the 
college  is  a  cold,  impersonal  place.  I 
believe  this  school  can  change  that 
impression  by  creating  more  convenient 
areas  for  student  interaction,  such  as  a 
large  central  lounge.  Because  students 
can’t  find  lounge  space,  they  tend  to 
gather  in  the  halls  and  stairwells, 
causing  problems  for  others  who  wish 


to  pass  through  these  areas.  No  one 
likes  to  be  bumped  and  jostled  as  he 
tries  to  carry  on  a  friendly  conversation 
with  his  friends.  This  leads  a  person  to 
try  and  discover  a  convenient  area  to 
converse  in  that  is  out  of  the  “traffic 
pattern.”  But  what  if  such  a  place 
cannot  be  found? 

While  we  already  have  lounges  on 
every  floor,  these  are  simply  not 
adequate  for  the  student  body.  These 
lounges  are  usually  overflowing  and, 
personally,  I  have  given  up  on  trying  to 
use  them. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  administration 
has  proposed  a  large  student  lounge  in 
the  new  SRC.  Hopefully,  this  will  help 
solve  our  present  problem. 

Michael  L.  McGee,  Wheaton 


Cigarette  tax  lauded 


To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  register  my  strong 
approved  of  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
cigarette  tax. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  a  tumultuous 
problem  in  America  today.  It  has  been 
linked  to  heart  diseases  and  cancer, 
among  other  illnesses.  The  surgeon 
genered  has  declared  cigarette  smoking 
a  health  hazard.  In  fact,  cigarette 
smoking  kills  320,000  Americans  every 
year  and  costs  $7  billion  in  health  care 
costs  and  $18  billion  in  absenteeism, 
lost  wages  and  lower  productivity. 

The  increase  in  cigarette  tax  will 
benefit  everyone  —  even  smokers.  The 
increase  will  deter  some  smokers  from 


spending  more  for  their  cigarettes.  The 
tax,  therefore,  actually  encourages  the 
smoker  to  smoke  less. 

According  to  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  some  4,000  young¬ 
sters  start  smoking  every  day.  Quite 
possibly  the  higher  cost  of  cigarettes 
will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  them,  too. 

The  tax  increase  will  also  provide 
more  revenues  for  the  country’s  ailing 
economy,  and  save  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  much  wasted  money  due 
to  smoking. 

Surely,  the  increase  in  cigarette  tax 
will  be  politically  beneficial  for  all 
Americans. 

Kevin  Kwong,  Lisle 


Why  the  cheap  shots? 


To  the  Editor: 

Why  does  your  paper  endorse 
namecalling?  Buck  Field  and  Mike 
Bouse  litter  the  Courier  with  biased, 
unproven  insults.  Buck  used  J;hese 
fallacies  recently  to  condemn  modem 
artists  and  their  work:  “garbage,  total 
nonsense,  lazy  artists,  reasoning  abili¬ 
ties  of  a  tree  stump,  wimpy,  parasites, 
psychotic  lunatics,  snivelling  deviates.” 
No  facts.  Just  a  lot  of  whining  to  make 
himself  sound  like  an  expert. 

Bouse  called  people  (and  he  uses  the 
term  loosely)  who  oppose  mandatory 


draft  registration  “cowardly,  thumb¬ 
sucking,  nose-pickers.”  Mike,  you’re 
not  the  “weed-puller”  you  claim  to  be. 
You  tear  apart  what’s  on  the  surface 
and  never  get  to  the  root  of  an  issue. 

Pick  up  the  Tribune,  guys,  and  check 
out  Bob  Greene’s  column.  I’ll  give  you 
both  a  dollar  for  every  cheap  shot  you 
can  find.  While  you’re  looking  for  what 
isn’t  there,  maybe  you’ll  realize  that  a 
journalist  relies  on  his  brain  to  inform 
and  persuade,  not  on  his  big  mouth. 
Tim  Bedore,  Lisle 


Bouse  a  4 cucumber 9? 


To  the  Editor: 

My  congratulations  to  Mike  Bouse 
on  another  of  his  positively  classical 
articles  on  the  true  human  experience. 
1  usually  abstain  from  social  commen¬ 
taries,  especially  when  the  author  has 
the  wit  and  bite  of  a  cucumber,  but  this 
time  Bouse  stuck  his  foot  just  a  little  to 
far  in  for  my  taste.  His  well-thought- 
out  article  on  the  draft  and  its 
implications  is  a  memorable  piece  of 
journalism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  dog 
Spot  is  giving  it  just  reviews  right  now. 

It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  when 
one’s  mouth  (or  in  Bouse’s  case,  pen) 
spurts  out  biased  garbage  at  the  rate 
that  his  does.  Murder  is  wrong.  It  says 
so  in  the  Constitution  and  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  —  and  for  that  matter 
in  Mickey  Mouse’s  primary  reader.  Yet, 
lamebrain  gung-ho  war  mongers  blast 
off  at  the  mouth  about  (and  I  quote) 
those  “cowardly,  thumbsucking,  nose- 
pickers  who  are  afraid  to  register.” 

It  seems  blood  is  not  Bouse’s  only 
anemic  body  part.  Many  of  the  world’s 
greatest  leaders  were  cowardly  thumb¬ 
sucking  nosepickers.  For  instance,  in 
our  time,  that  sissy  Martin  Luther 
King  and  his  pansy  ways  of  pacifism 
made  a  big  step  in  changing  our 
country.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  the 
brilliant  Malcom  X  realized  the  power 
of  peace  as  compared  to  weir.  In  the 
past,  such  wimps  as  Jesus  Christ, 
Buddha,  Gandhi  and  scores  of  other 
mama’s  boys  molded  the  ideas  of  our 
country  and  the  world. 

Another  classic  quote  from  the  article 
claims,  “I  believe  it  is  a  privilege  to  be 


able  to  defend  our  nation’s  ways  and 
beliefs.”  Good  thinking,  Bouse!  Did 
you  cath  this  morning’s  Captain 
Kangaroo  also? 

That  witty  logic  helped  Hitler  kill 
millions  of  Jews,  blacks,  retarded 
persons  and  anyone  else  who  got  in  the 
way  of  ,his  beliefs. 

A  nation  is  an  extension  of  its  people. 
When  a  nation’s  values  do  not  reflect 
those  of  its  inhabitants,  then  the 
nation  must  change-not  the  people.  (I 
know  this  may  sound  crazy  but  this  is 
called  democracy. ) 

In  the  United  States,  people  have  to 
and  do  protest  for  whatever  they 
believe  in.  For  instance,  a  few  silly 
nosepicking  things  have  come  about 
because  of  protest-sissy  wimpy  things 
like  black  rights,  women’s  right  to  vote 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Let  them  show  their  abhor¬ 
rence  for  the  system  or  for  those 
against  the  system.  As  American 
citizens,  they  have  this  right. 

Some  wimpy  gentleman  who  lived  in 
the  beginning  of  our  country  claimed, 
“I  may  not  agree  with  your  cause,  but  I 
will  fight  to  the  death  for  your  right  to 
express  it.”  Without  varying  opinions, 
we  would  never  truly  be  free. 

Bouse  should  stick  to  floors  and  leave 
the  social  commentary  to  all  the 
co weirdly,  thumbsucking,  nosepickers 
who  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Oh  —  by  the  way,  if  he  is  too  cowardly 
or  too  busy  thumbsucking  and 
nosepicking  to  show  an  alternate  view, 
I  will  understemd. 

Rob  Rice,  Naperville 


Inmate  asks  responses 


This  communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  his  friend  works 
two  contrary  effects;  for  it  redoubleth  joys,  and  cutteth 
griefs  in  half 

—  Francis  Bacon 


To  the  Editor: 

I  eim  a  prisoner  at  the  Arizona  State 
Prison.  I  have  been  here  for  quite  h 
while  and  I  don’t  have  any  family  or 
friends  on  the  outside  to  write  to.  I’d 
like  to  hear  from  your  readers,  either 
male  or  female.  I  know  that  you  are  not 


a  pen-pal  club  or  anything  like  that,  but 
I  would  really  appreciate  your  helping 
me.  I  will  answer  all  letters  and 
exchange  pictures,  if  desired. 

Jim  Jeffers,  Box  B-38604,  Florence, 
Ariz.  85232 
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Nothing  heroic  in  war 


To  the  Editor: 

I  was  amused  by  Buck  Field’s  essay 
on  art  (Courier,  Feb.  25).  I  think  you’ll 
only  be  able  to  top  it  by  having  Jerry 
Lewis  guest-author  a  column  on  Quiet 
Good  Taste. 

Particularly  funny  are  Field’s  choices 
for  the  bastions  of  modern  artistry. 
Norman  Rockwell.  Arthur  Fiedler.  Pat 
Benatar,  for  godsake.  I  hate  to  break 
this  to  you,  Buck,  but  whatever  else 
may  be  elevated  when  I  listen  to 
Benatar,  it  ain't  my  aesthetics. 

Field  has  the  patented  American 
attitude  toward  art: 

A.  I  can’t  understand  it. 

B.  It  can’t  be  that  I’m  dumb. 

C.  Therefore,  the  artist  is  wrong  and 
should  be  badly  and  publicly  hurt. 

He’s  right,  of  course.  After  all,  water 
seeks  its  level;  why  should  art  get  all 
snooty  and  try  to  elevate  or  enlighten 
people? 

“Art,  you  pinko  creep,  get  back  down 
here  with  the  rest  of  us  and  have  a  beer, 
ya  knucklehead!  Maybe  you’ll  make 
some  friends  that  way.” 

My  favorite  item,  though,  is  Field’s 
stirring  ending  about  sniveling  deviates 
and  the  American  Way.  We  can  almost 
see  John  Wayne  striding  up  to 
Salvador  Dali.  “You  draw  me  a  goldurn 
pony  of  I’ll  plug  ya!” 

Not  quite  as  amusing  is  that  other 
Courier  writers  support  him.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  I  was  shocked  to  find  Field 
writing  in  favor  of  the  draft.  I  didn't 
reply  at  the  time,  as  the  demi-neander- 
thal  philosophy  of  the  article  and  the 
overblown  Cohanism  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  drawing  were  clearly  too  imbecilic 
to  be  taken  seriously. 

But  now,  lo  and  behold,  other  writers 
are  carrying  the  torch,  and  Bouse  is 
writing  about  “cowardly,  thumbsuck¬ 
ing  nosepickers”  going  to  “Mother 
Russia.”  I  had  a  theory  for  a  while  that 
Bouse  and  Field  were  fictional,  and  that 
the  author  was  actually  some  80-year- 


old  John  Bircher  with  an  IBM  Selectric. 
But  this  is  sadly  not  the  case. 

The  Cycle  of  Stupidity  has  turned 
again.  In  the  ’60s,  intelligent  people  had 
valid  questions  about  going  off  and 
having  limbs  removed  for  a  wrong 
cause.  When  the  Cycle  of  Stupidity 
(extremism)  turned  another  notch,  they 
went  off  the  deep  end  and  started 
bombing  buildings  and  hurting  people 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  government  to 
stop  bombing  buildings  and  hurting 
people. 

Now  the  Wheel  has  spun  180  degrees, 
and  instead  of  a  normal,  healthy 
disdain  for  the  military,  we  have  the 
post-Viet  Nam  generation  screaming  for 
the  chance  to  show  their  loyalty  by 
letting  strangers  shoot  at  them.  War  is 
FUN.  Why  is  this? 

Because  the  daily  news  footage  of 
bleeding,  screaming  bodies  is  no  longer 
shown  and  John  Wayne  movies  are. 

“To  hell  with  questions  of  morality.  I 
wanna  be  a  he-ro!”  Wake  up  and  smell 
the  coffee,  guys.  There  is  nothing  heroic 
about  a  war. 

Buck  snarls  that  the  worst  screamers 
about  moral  issues  are  merely  afraid  of 
the  military  discipline.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  the  biggest  loudmouths 
for  the  draft  are  the  first  in  line  for  a 
deferment. 

I  don’t  scream  about  real  patriotism 
(which  should  be  like  Bogart’s  quote 
about  sex:  “Either  you  talk  about  it 
and  don’t  do  it  or  you  do  it  and  don’t 
talk  about  it”),  but  these  blowhards 
drive  me  crazy.  Buck,  in  particular, 
sounds  as  if  he  shoots  Libertarians  for 
his  breakfast.  Bouse  isn’t  much  better, 
although  he  makes  a  nice  yes-man. 

I  am  now,  of  course,  going  to  be 
accused  of  everything  from  mere 
unpatriotism  to  child  molesting.  Rub¬ 
bish.  That’s  the  problem  with  the 
mindless  patriotism  espoused  by  Field 
and  Bouse.  It  states  that  if  you  dare  to 
disagree  with  them,  you  are  automati¬ 


cally  labeled  a  limp-wristed,  bedwetting 
Commie  faggot.  It  is  the  negative  (  and 
rather  Russian)  patriotism  of  agree- 
with-me-or-else,  rather  than  the  positive 
patriotism  of  I-love-my-country  —  BUT 
.  .  .  which  admits  that  things  could  be 
better.  Negative  patriots  believe  that 
one  cannot  love  wholeheartedly  without 
being  blind  to  the  loved  one’s  faults. 
Theirs  is  not  love,  it’s  idiocy. 

They  did,  as  writers,  manage  to 
disturb  me.  I  have  always  thought 
of  myself  as  very  middle-of-the-road.  I 
see  now  that  I  am  clearly  a 
limp-wristed,  bedwetting  Commie  fag¬ 
got,  which  is  going  to  be  quite  a  shock 
to  my  family. 

However,  I  shouldn’t  get  this  upset. 
The  liberals  had  their  day  of  screeching. 
Now  it’s  the  conservatives’  turn.  We 
just  have  to  wait  for  the  next  turn  of 
the  Wheel. 

Craig  Gustafson,  Glendale  Heights 


Guest  opinions  welcome 

In  an  effort  to  present  a 
diversity  of  viewpoints  within 
its  columns,  the  Courier  in¬ 
vites  students,  staff  and  the 
community  to  submit  guest 
opinion  pieces  on  college- 
related  issues, as  well  as  on 
topics  dealing  with  local, 

state  and  internationai'affairs. 

.ui.  . .. 

Signed  articles  should  be 
limited  to  500  words.  They 
may  be  brought  to  the  Courier 
Barn  on  the  west  side  of  the 
campus  or  sent  to  the  Couri¬ 
er,  Glen  Ellyn,  II  60137. 


Buck  not  an  art  critic 


To  the  Editor: 

I  enjoyed  the  column  by  Buck  Field 
in  the  Feb.  25  issue  of  the  Courier  (Ed. 
Note:  “Fine  Art?  Nonsense!”) 

Many  young  college  readers  and 
most  older  adults  would  agree  with  his 
points.  They  would  be  sourfully  wrong. 

You  see,  the  older  a  person  becomes, 
the  more  closed  his  mind  becomes  and 
the  more  his  ideas  stagnate.  His 
attitudes  become  fixed  and  are 
reluctant  to  change.  In  some  of  us,  this 


stagnation  comes  sooner,  and  for 
others,  later  in  life. 

Art,  as  well  as  music  and  poetry, 
runs  with  the  era,  in  some  cases  even 
the  decade.  A  man  or  woman  who 
listened  to  the  rock  of  the  ’50s  is 
usually  offended  by  “punk  rock”  of  the 
’80s.  Walt  Whitman’s  fine  poetry  was 
lambasted  by  traditional  English  critics 
who  thought  that  all  poems  must 
rhyme  and  have  meter.  Even  the 
French  impressionists  had  a  difficult 


time  in  Paris  when  they  crossed  swords 
with  tradition. 

An  artist,  musician  or  writer  creates 
first  for  himself  with  little  thought  of 
what  someone  else  might  think.  The 
arts  serve  as  a  release  of  emotion  and 
only  secondly  are  looked  upon  as  a 
saleable  commodity. 

To  “set  an  artist  straight,”  as  Field 
phrases  it,  would  be  asking  him  to  lie  to 
himself,  to  write  falsely,  to  compose 
phony  music,  to  create  phony  art. 

These  things  he  will  not  do  if  he  is 


truly  an  artist.  The  artist  cares  not  for 
the  average  viewer  and  indeed  art  itself 
is  not  for  such  a  person,  though  he  may 
perhaps  glean  something  from  it. 

If  all  this  means  anything,  it  is  that 
men  like  Field,  who  are  totally 
unqualified  to  judge  art,  should  not 
attempt  to  do  so,  but  should  leave  that 
task  to  the  critics  who  are.  And  even 
they,  as  history  notes,  are  often  undone. 

Let  the  future  civilization  doing  the 
excavating  do  the  judging  as  well. 
Robert  Williams,  Bensenville 


What  a  macho  dude! 


To  the  Editor: 

After  having  read  the  Feb.  25  column 
by  Mike  Bouse,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Courier  cannot 
seriously  consider  itself  an  open  forum 
for  objective  opinion.  The  headline  read, 
“Ron  McD  vs.  BK.”  But  what  I  wound 
up  reading  were  ludicrous  solutions  for 
draft  dodging,  a  few  paragraphs  on  the 
title  story  and  some  hackneyed  Brooke 
Shields  jokes. 

True,  the  United  States  has  the 


highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world, 
yet  Bouse  still  doesn’t  seem  satisfied. 
Now  he  condemns  his  fellow  country¬ 
men.  This  is  1983,  but  Bouse  is  living  in 
a  world  of  black  and  white.  Either  this 

or  that,  “no  exceptions.  .  .”  What  a 
morally  upstanding  citizen  he  is.  Where 
would  the  good  old  United  States  be 
today  without  biased  people  like  him? 
And  his  meaningful,  patriotic  senti¬ 
ments  are  so  touching,  they  bring  a 


lump  of  vomitous  bile  to  my  throat. 

And,  while  I’m  rolling,  I  know 
several  third  graders  who  are  qualified 
to  censor  him.  The  point  is  not  who  the 
person  is  but  what  they  believe  in. 
“Anyone,”  according  to  Webster’s, 
means  “any  single  person  or  thing.” 
Thus,  as  far  as  my  taxes  taking  an 

immediate  major  hike  tomorrow  if 
anyone  quit  smoking  today,  I  think 
not. 


Smoking  is  no  more  a  health  problem 
than  eating  junk  foods?  Since  when  do 
Twinkies  cause  cancer?  And  as  far  as 
the  smell  goes,  that  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
But  do  you  like  the  smell  of  garlic  or 
cigarette  smoke?  Oh,  sorry,  that’s  an 
unfair  question  to  ask  someone  who 
doesn’t  wear  Calvins,  smokes  like  a 
cancer  testing  machine,  drinks  Bull 
Neck  Turtle  beer  and  doesn’t  eat 
quiche.  What  a  macho  dude. 

Rick  Ledone,  Wheaton 
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Top  village  exec  praises  DuPage 


By  PEGGY  HILTZ 

'  The  village  of  Glen  Ellyn  has  been  enriched  by  the  presence  of  the  College 
of  DuPage.  CD  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  attraction  of  this  community.” 

So  states  Michael  R.  Formento,  president  of  the  village  of  Glen  Ellyn. 

Formento  said  the  town  is  proud  of  the  attention  the  college  brings  to  his 
place  of  residence. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  LEADER  recounted  how  it  felt  to  have  the  village  first 
act  as  the  parent  of  the  new-born  school,  then  suddenly  find  the  infant  all  grown 
up  and  doing  quite  well. 

It  feels  mighty  good  to  see  the  institution  now  in  a  leadership  position, 99 
said  Formento.  “We  continue  to  see  an  extension  of  cooperation  between  the 
village  and  the  college.” 

Formento  believes  there  is  a  community  spirit  behind  CD.  He  gives  much 
credit  to  the  staff  and  administrators  who  reside  in  Glen  Ellyn. 

The  spirit  of  unity  between  the  village  and  the  college  could  not  be  better,” 
he  emphasized. 

FORMENTO  FEELS  HE  will  strongly  encourage  his  children  to  consider 
attending  CD  when  they  are  ready  for  college. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  enticements  this  school  can  offer  is  the  low  cost  of 
education,  related  Formento. 

CD  has  no  single  strength,  according  to  this  native  of  Chicago,  transplanted 
to  Glen  Ellyn  14  years  ago.  Like  the  village,  it  has  many,  all  combined,  “to 
make  it  sturdy  and  deep  rooted  in  the  community,”  he  opined. 

THE  VILLAGE  PRESIDENT  sees  no  negative  aspects  of  CD,  which  he  calls 
a  “vital  institution.” 

Formento  does  have  a  desire  to  see  the  school  become  a  four-year  college  and 
feels  the  students  are  ready  for  it  now. 

The  proprietor  of  two  businesses  in  Glen  Ellyn  has  had  a  number  of 
important  events  in  his  life,  “but  it’s  a  little  early  to  name  the  greatest 
accomplishment,”  he  said. 

“Certainly  my  marriage  and  the  birth  of  my  children  are  way  up  there,  as  is 
reaching  the  position  of  presidency. 

“I  DO  BELIEVE  one  of  my  achievements  is  the  ability  to  communicate  with 
people  and  have  them  understand  my  purpose.  I’ve  always  felt  I  do  that  quite 
well.  It’s  a  very  important  skill  to  have  when  working  in  government.” 

This  veteran  volunteer  does  have  two  major  attainments  to  his  credit.  They 
both  deal  with  the  youth  of  the  community. 

Formento  was  instrumental  in  designing  the  Glen  Ellyn  liquor  control 
ordinance  that  has  received  local,  state  and  national  attention. 

AS  MORTON  GROVE  has  become  know  for  its  gun  law,  Glen  Ellyn  has 
gained  a  reputation  for  its  liquor  control  law. 

Formento  has  discussed  the  ordinance  on  all  three  major  networks  and  given 
75  radio  interviews  on  the  topic,  which  also  has  been  the  focus  of  countless 
articles. 

The  ordinance  is  aimed  at  combatting  the  problem  of  alcoholic  consumption 
by  minors  and  placing  the  responsbility  on  the  parents. 

LIQUOR  CONTROL  IS  not  the  only  concern  this  father  of  four  has  for  the 
youth  of  the  community. 

He  has  worked  for  seven  years  with  Vangard,  a  vandalism  program  in  Glen 


MICHAEL  R.  FORMENTO,  president  of  Glen  Ellyn,  says  village  is  proud 
that  CD,  once  an  infant,  is  “all  grown  up  and  doing  quite  well."  Formento 
has  held  his  post  since  1980  and  helped  lead  passage  of  tough  liquor 
control  ordinance  last  May  that  clamps  down  on  parents  who  allow  their 
underage  children  to  consume  alcohol  at  parties  in  village. 


Ellyn  that  took  first  place  in  the  governor’s  “Home  Town  Award”  contest.  The 
village  president  was  presented  with  a  plaque  by  Gov.  Thompson  on  Feb.  14,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  mounted  on  all  “Welcome  to  Glen  Ellyn”  signs  in  the 
community. 


Tough  Glen  Ellyn  law 
puts  clamps  on  parents 

By  PEGGY  HILTZ 


Glen  Ellyn  became  the  first  com¬ 
munity  in  the  country  to  make  parents 
responsible  when  their  minor  children 
and  their  peers  hold  parties  where 
alcohol  is  consumed. 

Under  the  new  law,  passed  last  May, 
parents  are  subject  to  arrest  and  a  fine 
up  to  $500  if  their  underage  offspring 
are  arrested  for  drinking. 

The  ordinance  exempts  parents  who 
are  serving  alcohol  to  their  children 
during  religious  ceremonies. 

Michael  Formento,  the  village  presi¬ 
dent,  said  that  the  initial  purpose  of  the 
liquor  control  ordinance  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  better  community  for  citizens. 

THE  EDICT,  ACCORDING  to  the 
president,  was  an  answer  to  concerns 
voiced  by  the  police  department,  liquor 
licensees  and  parents,  pertaining  to 
minors  consuming  alcohol. 

For  two  years  before  the  ordinance, 
young  people  in  the  village  had  been 
holding  drinking  parties,  with  or 
without  parental  consent,  said  Formen¬ 
to.  In  addition,  a  larger  segment  of  the 
teenage  population  was  driving  auto¬ 
mobiles  after  consuming  alcoholic 
beverages. 

The  law  was  proposed,  according  to 
Formento,  “to  create  a  greater 
awareness  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
citizens  of  Glen  Ellyn  as  to  what  their 


responsiblities  were,  relating  to  their 
offspring  and  to  other  people’s  children 
as  well.” 

FORMENTO  BELIEVES  THAT 

passage  of  the  law  is  “a  positive  move 
aimed  at  assisting  parents  in  recog¬ 
nizing  their  liability.” 

Glen  Ellyn  officials  received  over  400 
phone  calls  from  parents,  grandparents, 
teenagers  and  concerned  citizens  ap¬ 
plauding  the  village  board’s  move.  Not 
one  of  the  callers  voiced  a  negative 
response. 

The  village  president  has  fielded 
more  than  50  inquiries  from  communi¬ 
ties  nationwide  who  are  considering 
adopting  similar  legislation.  Locally, 
the  ordinance  has  aroused  the  interest 
of  Roselle,  Glen  Wood,  Naperville, 
Hoffman  Estates  and  Evanston. 

AS  A  RESULT  of  such  widespread 
attention,  Judy  Topinka,  state  repre¬ 
sentative,  has  introduced  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  state’s  liquor  code  that 
mirrors  Glen  Ellyn’s  version. 

Formento  believes  that  the  bill’s 
chances  of  passage  are  “good  because  it 
is  a  non-political  issue.” 

Is  the  new  law  working? 

“To  date,  we  have  not  had  to 
prosecute  anyone  under  this  ordi¬ 
nance,”  said  Formento.  “But  if  a 
violation  occurs,  we  will  prosecute  and 
ask  for  the  maximum  penalty.” 


EVERYONE  IS  PICKING  UP 
ON  PILOT  PENS 

WATCH  OUT  FOR 

THE  STUDY  HALL  SNATCHERS 


They  know  that 
the  89 <t  extra  fine 
Pilot  Razor  Point 
marker  pen  writes 
as  smooth  as  silk. 
And  the  custom-fit 
metal  collar  helps 
keep  that  point 
extra  fine  paqe 
after  page.  Wnen 
it  comes  to  a 
Razor  Point,  its 
love  at  first  write. 


Qi 

QCl 

QI 


QCS 


National  Sponsor  of  MDA/Jerry  Lewis  Telethon 
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MORNING  CALL 

unite  unite 

the  cry  is  in  the  air. 

the  movement  has  never  died. 

dare  to  be  aware. 

to  arms  to  arms 
the  battle  is  peaking, 
the  only  true  arm  is  love, 
true  strategy  is  healing. 


House  with  hole  —  Maryland  1972 


Bob  Rivoire 


charge 

challenge  the  challenge 
only  the  courageous  survive, 
liberty  is  victor. 

—  Corrine  Hayes 
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SEASONS 


by  Dean  Monti 

The  months  between  December  and  February  are  often 
referred  to  as  “winter”  by  those  of  us  who  have  learned 
words  with  more  than  one  syllable.  January  is  a  time  when 
we  particularly  feel  winter’s  bite.  Very  often  we  will  experi¬ 
ence  an  excess  of  snow  and  ice,  in  which  case  we  have  an 
overbite.  If  winter  overbites  too  far,  it  will  flip  back  upright 
on  all  four  paws  and  stand  upright.  This  is  called  “spring.” 

As  Spring  approaches  we  stand  back  a  bit  for  a  fear  of  get¬ 
ting  sprung  in  the  face.  The  climate  of  spring  is  dependant  on 
the  scientific  principle  know  as  “groundhog  day.”  If  the 
groundhog  sees  his  shadow,  we  will  have  six  more  weeks  of 
winter.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  sees  a  man  from  IRS,  it  means 


your  income  tax  forms  will  be  filed  three  days  too  late.  If  the 
groundhog  doesn’t  come  out  at  all,  it  means  that  he  had  died 
of  frostbite,  and  you  can  expect  quite  a  cold  spring  indeed.  In 
fact,  if  you  can  feel  the  cold  springs,  it  probably  means  it’s  too 
late  to  recover,  and  you  had  better  get  a  new  couch. 

Next  come  the  days  that  vary  between  unbearable  and 
sweltering,  called  “summer”  (literally,  “some  are”,  as  some 
are”  hot.  and  “some  are”  very  hot).  This  is  a  time  when  less 
important  work  is  set  aside,  and  you  get  down  to  the  issues 

that  really  matter,  like  peeling  dead  skin  off  your  back. 

By  the  time  these  days  are  over,  you  have  probably  spent 
most  of  your  time  gazing  upward,  be  it  from  inside  a  con¬ 
vertible  or  lounging  on  inflatable  pool  furniture  which  you 
will  slide  off  of  because  you  have  put  too  much  oil  of  Parkay 
or  some  similar  overpriced  balm  on  your  body.  In  any  event, 
when  you  finally  look  downward,  you  will  see  that  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  has  piled  up  on  your  desk  at  the 
office,  and  the  calendar  is  weeks  behind,  as  are  your  charge 
accounts.  It’s  necessary  at  this  time  to  savagely  rip  the 
calendar  pages  off  and  drop  them  into  the  wastebasket.  This 
is  called  “fall.”  If  you  have  a  desk  calendar  it  will  probably  be 
a  short  fall,  but  if  you  have  a  wall  calendar  it  may  be  quite 
a  long  fall. 

When  things  fall  just  about  as  far  as  they  can  go,  we  have 
winter’s  overbite  again,  and  the  whole  process  goes  on  ad 
infinitum.  Even  if  you  take  out  the  “ad”  you  will  still  have  the 
“infinitum”  and  taking  out  the  ad  will  cost  you  three  dollars 


per  line  anyway,  so  don’t  bother. 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  the  ducks  are  getting  sick  and 
tired  of  flying  from  north  to  south  and  vice-versa.  The  ducks 
fly  in  formation  for  no  other  reason  than  so  that  you  will  point 
and  say  “look  at  those  ducks  flying  in  formation.”  A  leader 
duck  stays  out  in  front  and  goads  the  rest  on.  This  works  the 
same  for  goats,  with  the  leader  goat  goading  the  other  goads 
on.  But  back  to  ducks,  who  all  follow  one  duck  in  the  lead  who 
is  the  coach.  If,  however,  the  ducks  are  a  few  bills  ahead,  they 

can  fly  first  class  instead  of  coach. 

When  the  sun  crosses  over  the  plane  of  the  earth’s  equator, 
we  have  nights  and  days  of  equal  length,  and  the  ducks 
realize  that  the  bars  will  be  open  longer  on  week-ends.  This 
incites  in  them  a  desire  for  a  refreshing  drink  and  we  are 
experiencing  either  the  autumnal  or  vernal  egginox  which  is 
very  good  with  nutmeg  sprinkled  on  top.  Conversely,  when 
the  sun  is  furthest  from  the  equator,  the  ducks  need  more 
than  a  drink  and  we  have  either  summer  or  winter  solstoast, 
very  often  with  butter  or  marmalade. 

When  the  ducks  have  had  their  fill  of  eggs  and  toast,  the 
blamed  thing  starts  all  over  again.  Even  weathermen  are 
powerless  over  this  awesome  phenomena,  yet  they  get  pai 
more  than  you  or  I  because  they  appear  to  understand  it. •  And 
even  though  we  know  fairly  well  what  the  weather  will  be 
just  be  knowing  what  month  it  is,  or  by  making  the  extreme 
effort  of  opening  the  blinds  in  the  morning,  we  still  watch 
weathermen  in  their  loud  jackets  and  let  them  decide  for  us 
whether  we  should  wear  our  fuzzy  slippers  when  we  go  out¬ 
side  to  get  the  morning  paper  which,  if  the  paperboy  has 
brought  the  paper  at  all,  will  be  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and 

will  be  invisible  on  the  green  lawn.  But  I  disgress. 

The  real  point  is  that,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  winter 
follows  fall,  fall  follows  summer,  summer  follows  spring, 
spring  follows  winter  and  someone  is  following  me,  I  just 

know  it. 


My  heroes  are  all  gone.  It  shouldn’t  be  so. 

Why  must  always  the  best  ones  go? 

My  education  is  through.  I’ve  been  in  school  so  long. 

Now  what  do  I  do?  It  kind  of  seems  wrong. 

My  parents  have  moved  away.  I  wasn’t  quite  ready. 

My  money  was  gone.  I  just  wasn’t  steady. 

All  my  girlfriends  disappeared.  It’s  all  much  too  fast. 

Things  change  to  quick.  Why  can’t  they  last? 

Soon  all  the  world  will  be  gone.  Why  do  I  bother? 

To  live  on,  have  kids,  be  a  father. 

‘cause  the  sad  thing  is,  after  you’ve  traveled  your  life, 

Been  up  and  down  the  hills  of  strife, 

And  the  road  finally  opens  wide,  and  you’ve  found  all  life’s 
treasures. 

But  it’s  much  to  late,  ‘cause  the  song  of  your  life  has  played 
its  last  measure. 

—  Larry  Friedman 


Soft  reflections 

Rocking  so  softly 
on  waves  of  sea 

Soft  as  a  lullaby 
sung  sweetly  to  me 
Waves  would  lap 
so  softly  against  the 
hull 

Soft  as  the  down 
on  a  baby  seagull 
The  breeze 

would  blow  softly  and 
billow  the  sail 
Pushing  us  off 
on  the  sun  golden  trail 

—  Loren  McCarthy 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  WISDOM  TO  BE  FOUND 
IN  THE  VERY  PURPOSE  OF  EXISTENCE 

UNITED  IN  ETERNAL  LOVE 
SACRIFICING  ALL 
TO  THE  FLAME  OF  ETERNAL  LOVE 
ECSTASY 

—  Reed  Johnson 
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A  BLANKET  OF  SUN 

When  the  sun  shines  down  from  up  above 
I  feel  alive,  and  full  of  love. 


A  blanket  of  contentment 
Pulled  up  snug  to  my  chin, 

Leave  nothing  but  face 
To  the  change  in  the  wind. 

And  face  it  I  must 
For  it’s  always  the  same; 

III  winds  will  blow, 

That ’s  jus  t  part  of  the  game. 

But  using  the  sun 
That  is  stored  in  my  heart, 

I  can  face  any  sorrow 
tlntil  it  departs. 

Knowing  that  soon 
The  sun  will  shine. 

Again  to  recharge 
That  blanket  of  mine. 

A  blanket  woven  with  faith  and  with  hope 
Giving  me  always  the  strength  to  cope. 


REGENERATION 

A  loon  calls  on  a  quiet  lake, 

And  my  soul  abides  in  its  rising. 

I  have  escaped  man’s  gossip 
To  ask  if  nature  will  take  me  back. 

Retell  its  secrets, 

Restore  those  true  things  that  I  lack. 
Forgotten  when  ambition  drew  me 
Innocent  but  knowing  all, 

Divorced  from  earth's  established  order. 
I  need  once  more  a  stellar  track 
Reflected  in  the  rippled  moonlight, 
Contained  within  its  border. 

An  equilibrium  of  care 

That  shines  upon  my  footsteps  there. 

—  Marianne  Preston-golden 


—  Jane  H.  Gurney 


Bob  Rivoire 
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INNER  PEACE 

In  some  warm  cornier 
of  the  mind 

the  thought  lies  curled  and  purring 
with  delight 
all  blind 

to  phantoms  capering 
throughout  the  night 
outside. 


—  Frank  B.  Dopp 


Daily  News  Portico  —  Chicago,  II  1982 


Bob  Rivoire 


CHALLENGE,  20th  CENTURY  STYLE 

OR 

UNCLE  SAM’S  DECISION 

with  corporate  power  in  his  wallet 
and  new  age  love  in  his  heart, 
with  all  the  governments  watching 
and  you,  a  vivid  fan, 
he  saw  what  he  had  to  do, 
this  hero  of  the  west. 

driving  fast  forward  as  usual, 
in  highly  sincere  moves, 
he  drove  right  up  to  the  east ,, 
and  said,  “partner,  let’s  Om. 
said,  “comrade,  do  you  hear ? 
say,  we  need  to  talk, 
let’s  fix  this  world  of  ours  „ 
and  live  as  brothers  should. 

and  what  was  the  answer,  but 
“ yes ,  friends,  yes, 
it  is  about  time.  ” 

now  the  question  is 
“How  sincere  are  you?’’ 


ECONOMETRICS 

Shrouded  among  the  silver  equations 
Penthouse  pundits  devine  the  secret  numbers 
That  swell  the  ripples  in  our  lives; 

Down  wall,  the  bulls  snort  fiery  digits 
Of  profit  and  loss,  elves  snip  up  the  tape 
And  huddle  in  their  bureaus,  cyphering  the  formula 
Scrawled  by  Prof  essor  Emeritus. 

Up  the  hill,  interminable  zeros  cross  the  page, 

Tons  of  anonymous  paper  wealth  voted  and  dispensed 
Like  Hongkong  gold  traded  in  the  night. 

In  the  cracks  of  teeming  offices  mice  with  microscopes 
Measure  the  fractions  of  our  increase: 

Breathless,  the  multitude  waits  for  the  figures 
To  flash  across  the  screen,  graphs  and  charts 
Issuing  forth  from  the  Spiritus  Mundi  — 

Monday  evening  data  — 

Our  weekly  destiny  meted  out 
Our  wellbeing  proved  or  denied. 

—  Charlie  Kostelnick 


—  Corrine  Hayes 
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IT  IS  BEGINNING 

The  winter  quiet  of  the  woods  fades  as  the  small 
animals  begin  to  move  with  spring  in  their  steps. 

Overhead  the  birds  are  gracefully  swooping  by  with 
bits  for  building  their  nests  to  be  ready  for  babes. 

The  calves  and  colts  struggle  to  stand  on  new  legs, 
as  the  little  lambs  bleat,  and  the  young  chicks  peep. 

The  rains  are  gently  falling  as  proof  of  the 
green  grasses  and  buds  that  are  bursting  open. 

The  sky  seems  clearer,  clouds  prettier, 
and  the  earth  warmer  as  spring  is  here! 

—  Sara  Beth  Marshall 


YOU 

sensations  soothing  the  soul 
stirred  by  the  memory  of  you 
sweet  energy  vivifying  life 
caused  by  the  thought  of  you 
powerful  harmony  flowing  love 
set  aflame  at  the  hint  of  you 
exploding  intensity  beautfying 
triggered  by  the  dream  of  you 
magic  attained  much  more  so 
simply  in  love  with  you. 

releasing  rhythm  rolling  ride 

ah  the  joy  of  knowing  you 

rainbow  fire  forever  warmer 

memory  of  you  you  you 

enhanced  enchantment  singing  song 

in  the  innocence  of  you 

smiling  softly  radiating  charm 

all  caused  by  you 

mellow  resurrection  rising 

us 

—  Edward  Franklin 


OH  YEAH 

way  high  upon  the  golden  throne 
he  generates  good  life  true, 
the  angels  resound  his  triumphs, 
singing  love,  love,  love,  do,  do. 
the  master  plan  is  being  enacted, 
he  steps  into  the  physical  — 
the  earth  quakes,  sky  storms: 
he  stand  now  with  us. 
while  still 

way  high  upon  the  golden  throne, 
he  generates  good  life  true, 
the  angels  resound  his  triumphs, 
singing  love,  love,  love,  do,  do. 


THE  CONQUEST 

by  Patrick  Bond 

Denny  poised  himself  in  the  stand-by  position,  his  hands 
placed  cocksure  upon  the  controls  as  the  sweat  began  to 
trickle  down  his  acne  spotted  forehead. 

With  his  gaze  sternly  fixed  upon  his  opponent,  Denny 
fumbled  in  the  front  pocket  of  his  denim  battle  suit  for  the 
ammunition  that  would  initiate  his  afternoon  of  adventure. 
His  body  stood  rigid  as  his  mind  raced  with  anticipation  of  the 
confrontation  for  which  he  had  so  dilligently  trained. 

It  would  be  on  this  brisk,  grey  autumn  afternoon  that  the 
skills  which  he  had  honed  over  the  past  several  months  would 
be  put  to  the  test. 

While  loading  his  now  familiar  weapon,  Denny  recalled  the 
many  times  he  had  previously  assumed  the  ready  position, 
his  endless  hours  of  preparation,  his  past  missions  —  his  past 
conquests.  Denny’s  mind  began  to  wander. 

There  was  the  Jackson  mission  he  recalled.  His  plane  badly 
crippled  by  enemy  artillary,  low  on  fuel,  and  forced  to  use  his 
depleted  ammo  reserve.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  tactical  error  on 
that  part  of  the  Laser  squadron,  his  wounded  craft  may  well 
have  not  made  the  return  trip  to  home  base. 

Equally  challenging  was  the  conflict  at  Miller’s  place.  Early 
in  the  battle  Denny  destroyed  three  fighter  jets.  The  remain¬ 
ing  two  darted  about  the  sky  eluded  his  every  effort.  The  duo 
countered  his  offensives  and  their  two-to-one  advantage 
began  to  take  its  toll  on  Denny’s  craft.  Suddenly  shifting  to 
hyperspace,  Denny  was  able  to  narrowly  escape  a  possibly 
fatal  shelling  and  position  himself  directly  behind  the  enemy 
jets.  A  single  missle  and  the  blue  unit  was  history.  The  score 
was  even. 

Suddenly  the  red  unit  hyperspaced.  Denny  lost  him.  He 
frantically  scanned  his  radar  screen  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  enemy  craft.  Then,  with  the  same  abruptness  with  which 
it  had  disappeared,  the  jet  reappeared  and  pushed  the 
mega-missile  firing  button  on  his  instrument  cluttered 
control  panel.  A  direct  hit. 

The  skies  of  space  roared  at  they  blazed  in  victory. 

Of  course  there  was  the  battle  at  Thompson’s  and  the  one 
at  Bally’s.  Soon  the  countless  victorious  conflicts  raced 
through  Denny’s  mind  like  a  film  at  high  speed. 

The  past  missions,  however,  were  merely  warm-ups, 
training  flights  for  the  mission  at  hand.  A  mission  the  young 
pilot  was  confident  he  could  successfully  complete. 

Seeing  him,  his  confidence,  his  self-assured  pose,  one  could 
scarcely  believe  that  this  is  the  same  pilot  of  whom  so  much 
had  been  proclaimed. 

Denny’s  extensive  battle  experience  far  exceeded  his  age 
of  thirteen  years.  His  slight  build  was  a  deceptive  disguise  for 
his  battle  abilities.  His  shoulders  barely  filled  the  charcoal 
black  shirt  which  blanketed  his  upper  torso. 

Initiated  by  a  single  quarter  the  long  awaited  battle  was 
underway.  Denny’s  enemy,  “LASER  PHASER,”  his  goal 
260,000  points. 

Forget  about  the  Jackson’s,  the  Thompson’s  and  the  rest, 
no  other  arcade  had  a  video  machine  as  finely  programmed  as 
Chapman’s  Gallery  of  Games.  Known  in  video  circles  as  the 
modez  programmer  of  video  games. 

This  machine  was  no  stranger  to  the  likes  of  Denny,  many 
have  come  before  —  all  have  failed.  The  machine  showed  its 
age  in  its  well  worn  hand  controls,  its  proud  name  barely 
legible  on  the  chipped  wooden  frame,  but  the  appearance 
mattered  little  to  those  who  came  in  hopes  of  conquering  the 
“LASER.” 

The  blaring  music  of  the  smoke-filled  arcade  faded  into 
obscurity  as  Denny’s  concentration  narrowly  focused  on  the 
mission  before  him.  His  intense  eyes  darted  around  the  battle 
zone  as  the  handful  of  spectators  who  had  gathered  around 
the  machine  stood  silent. 

Fourty  seven  minutes  and  263,416  points  from  the  time  he 
first  pushed  his  way  through  the  smudged  glass  doors  to  the 
arcade,  it  was  over  Denny  did  it.  He  beat  the  best.  Mission 
accomplished. 


—  Corrine  Hayes 
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SOLZHENITSYN‘S  SCHISM 

This  world,  you  say,  is  but  a  mundane  egg 
Cracked  — split,  tom  apart,  like 
A  softball  in  the  late  innings, 

Might  even  have  to  postpone  the  game. 
Cancel  the  playoffs 

And  turn  out  the  lights  for  a  century  or  two. 
What's  that,  A l,  we  haven't  suffered  enough? 
Too  soft  and  out  of  shape? 

Don't  worry,  there 's  another  slide  under  way 
That'll  shake  down  the  markets, 

Throw  the  gold  bugs  into  a  frenzy, 

Stir  up  the  old  primal  juices  and 
Get  things  jumpin'  again. 

And  meantime,  A  l,  don’t  you  fret  about 
Your  papa’s  already  crossed  the  Alps 
(not  even  the  king  of  decline  had  that 
in  mind  for  this  millenium ) 

And  as  for  nerve,  we’ve  got  plenty 
On  reserve,  bottled  up, 

Sittin’on  a  shelf  in  South  Carolina 
In  case  things  get  out  of  hand. 


One  man  said  to  another, 

"I’m  going  to  fight  with  nature  and  win.  ” 

The  other  man  said,  “It’s  impossible.  ” 

The  first  man  said,  “ lean.  ” 

He  chopped  down  40  trees, 

And  burned  40  more, 

He  polluted  the  land  and  oceans, 

He  polluted  the  sandy  shores. 

He  built  a  factory, 

Filling  the  sky  with  smoke, 

Destroying  all  wildlife, 

He  laughed  —  what  a  joke. 

The  man  stood  alone  on  the  dead  black  earth, 
Then  he  realized  something  frightening, 

What  had  he  proved  by  struggling  with  nature, 
Then  he  was  struck  by  lightning. 

—  Larry  Friedman 


—  Charlie  Kostelnick 


WARRIOR  Truman  Fox 


He  had  no  arms  — 

And  there  were  stumps  — 
Where  his  legs  — 

Used  to  be. 

But  a  face  so  full  — 

With  black/grey  beard  — 

Was  all  — 

That  I  could  see. 

Haifa  man? 

He  could  not  be  — 

For  there  is  no  such  creature. 

His  eyes  and  soul  — 

Contained  the  limbs  — 

That  a  total  man  would  feature. 


Our  eyes  met  — 

And  intertwined. 

He  filled  my  soul  with  hope. 

Life  shined  bright  — 
Within  his  glance  — 

And  I  knew  — 

That  he  could  cope. 

A  voice  so  soft  — 

Pierced  my  ears  — 

And  a  booming  cry  rang  out. 

INSIDE  OF  ME  - 
But  NOT  in  him  — 

He  had  no  time  for  doubt. 


Boy  child  playing  — 

Grown  man  running  — 

The  battle  — 

Has  led  you  to  hell 
And  you  are  not  — 

Just  any  man  — 

You’ve  served  your  country  — 
Well?? 

—  Mary  Ryder-Swanson 
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Left  Handed  Nudes  Sharon  Jensen 


mellowness  is  bettemess. 


LISTEN 


—  Edward  Happel  when  will  you  hear  me  ? 

when  will  you  listen? 

all  my  life  i’ve  been  looking  for  you. 

everywhere  always  i’ve  wanted  only  you. 

i’djust  like  to  know  you, 

that’s  alii  ask. 

why  don’t  you  let  it  be?  u-jO  cjjPID  WITH  LOVE” 


OUR  SOUL  SECRET 

the  hands  of  time  chum  on. 
the  earth  continues  spinning. 

I'm  still  in  love  with  you, 
with  you  my  love,  with  you. 

seasons  change,  nations  merge, 
people  grow,  ages  turn, 
while  our  soul  life  together  endures, 
mysteriously  richer. 

decades  within  centuries  around  milleniums 
stars  are  bom  and  die 
yet  the  omnific  love  still  blossoms 
enriching  enhancing  enchanting 


mystery  enshrouds  you. 
and  i  must  ask: 

is  your  mystical  secrecy  really 
a  sign  of  hidden  treasure? 
or  is  it  more  like 
a  suppression  of  the  truth? 

no  matter  how  hard  i  try, 
to  what  degree  or  length, 
you  still  remain  unseen, 
i  ponder  giving  up, 
but  you’re  too  important, 
you  are  too  special: 
we  are  meant  to  be  awake. 

please. 


—  Sheilla  James 


—  Edward  Happel 


Your  arrows  dipped  in  saccharine  slime, 
as  you  await  some  love-drenched  rhyme 
to  wash  away  my  weak  defenses, 
drown  me  in  my  foolish  senses. . . 

Then  you  stick  your  tainted  dart 
deep  in  the  muscle  of  my  heart, 

Winged’,  bare-bottomed  brat 
I  never  asked  for  that. 

—  Reggie  Murphy 


wild  cherry  soda 

spring  fresh  days 
in  joy  with  cool  high  friends 
travelling  the  universe 
with  pockets  full  of  gold 
—  Corrine  Hayes 


Pratri*  Light  RevUio,  PagtS 


“ODE  TO  T.V.  PRODUCTION  1” 

The  lights  are  on. 

The  stage  is  set. 

The  cameras  wait  in  ready. 

The  Director  sits  in  the  highest  seat. 
Nervous,  hot  and  sweaty. 

The  floor  manager  awaits  his  first  command, 

just  to  give  the  signal 

The  actor's  raring  to  go,  yet 

pale  and  green  and  dismal 

Oh,  the  dream  of  a  perfect  take, 
the  master  gives  his  directions 
But  then,  one  small  unexpected  mistake 
and  all  are  in  a  mist  of  rejection! 

But  try  and  try  again  say  we. 

I  know  we  ’ll  win  out  in  T.  V.  3 

—  Sharon  Murphy 


“A  Date  with  the  Hangman” 

by  Scott  Tomkowiak 

As  of  this  moment,  I  share  a  prison  cell  with  five  rather 
large  rats  and  a  colony  of  cockroaches.  It  has  been  six 
sweltering  days  since  the  U.S.  marshals  threw  me  into  this 
wooden  lockup  and  I  can’t  wait  to  get  out.  Even  so,  I’m  a 
doomed  man.  In  about  thirty  minutes,  I,  along  with  five  other 
shackled  men  will  face  the  gallows  and  the  devil.  From 
my  small  barred,  window  I  can  see  the  hideous  con¬ 
coction  that  will  transport  me  into  the  next  life.  Outside,  I 
view  wagonloads  of  townspeople,  settlers  and  other  hangers- 
on  to  watch  this  event.  My  God,  there  must  be  over  a 
thousand  people  out  in  that  field! 

Thoughts  race  around  in  my  head  quicker  than  the  fastest 
stagecoach.  Maybe  President  McKinley  will  grant  me  a  last 
minute  pardon  to  set  me  free.  If  that  happens,  I  might  croak 
anyway.  Regardless,  this  isn’t  a  fairytale.  Pardons  for  scum 
like  myself  come  once  in  a  blue  moon. 

My  memory  sends  me  back  to  two  weeks  ago  when  I  shot 
that  grimy  cowpoke  for  his  new  boots  and  fancy  ivory  six- 
shooter.  The  blood  came  gushing  out  of  his  chest  so  rapidly 
that  his  body  looked  like  a  red  oil  well.  He  deserved  all  the 
pain  I  gave  him,  for  calling  me  a  lazy,  no  good,  sonofabitch.  I 
watched  him  die  there  in  the  dust  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  As  luck  would  have  it,  there  were  witnesses  to  what 
I  did  that  would  eventually  seal  my  fate.  Perhaps  I  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  if  I  were  in  their  position. 

In  front  of  my  cell  door,  the  clock  reads  6:30  a.m.  In  less 
than  thirty  minutes  it  will  all  be  over.  The  crowd  outside  has 
more  than  doubled  since  the  last  time  I  looked  out,  most  of 
them  being  curiosity  seekers.  The  newspapers  around  the 
country  publicized  the  multiple  hangings  as  the  “executions 
of  the  century.”  It  was  played  up  big,  my  story  and  the  others 
as  well,  along  with  a  few  interviews  with  the  parties  in¬ 
volved.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  hype  about  this  day,  mainly 
since  something  like  this  has  never  happened  in  Hicksville 
before. 

For  my  last  meal,  the  guard  gave  me  a  plate  of  cold  beans 
which  I  promptly  threw  back  in  his  face.  I  specifically  re¬ 
quested  steak  and  lobster,  and  a  woman  for  dessert.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  fancy  foods  and  females  are  in  short  supply  here. 

The  local  preacher  has  just  entered  and  he  is  asking  God  to 
have  mercy  on  my  soul.  He’s  also  talking  about  burning  in  hell 
while  a  cold  sweat  runs  down  my  neck.  It  is  now  that  the 
butterflies  in  my  stomach  are  giving  me  fits. 

Could  it  be  that  I  am  afraid  to  die?  And  when  I  do  breathe 
my  last  breath,  what  happens  after  that?  Is  there  a  hell  that 
the  preacher  keeps  babbling  about?  If  it  exists,  what  is  hell 
like? 


THE  WHITE  RIDER 

he  rode  into  the  night,  the  destroyer  of  dragons, 
bringing  golden  light,  the  first  ray  master, 
he  charged  straight  ahead,  the  fastest  of  fast, 
tearing  through  the  red,  the  fiercest  of  fierce. 

twas  a  dangerous  mission,  deceit  was  about. 

twas  a  perilous  mission,  death  was  common. 

he  kept  to  his  strategy,  he  kept  to  his  goal 

he  was  swift  with  sheer  liberty,  he  stood  true  and  tall 

the  night  did  grow  darker,  the  day  was 't  seen, 
the  evil  was  still  thicker,  the  good  seemd  so  far. 

-came  the  white  rider,  with  a  battle  cry. 

his  sword  did  flame  higher,  his  power  surged  forth. 

came  the  white  rider,  the  evil  did  flee, 
came  his  white  legions,  the  kingdom  is  saved. 


The  questions  have  certainly  popped  into  the  heads  of 
many  men  before  the  noose  finds  its  way  around  their  necks. 
It  is  a  strange  and  nauseating  feeling  for  me  as  I  look  at  the 
clock  above  the  deputy’s  desk.  It  reads  6:40. 

Now  the  local  sheriff  and  his  assistants  walk  in  with  hand¬ 
cuffs  and  legirons  in  their  hands.  My  hands  are  secured 
behind  my  back,  while  my  ankles  are  chained  together  with 
just  enough  play  for  me  to  walk.  In  a  few  minutes,  I’ll  be  walk¬ 
ing  that  last  mile. 

I  ask  that  I  be  left  alone  for  a  minute  or  two  to  write  some¬ 
thing  down  for  my  brother  in  St.  Louis.  Just  a  few  lines  of 
scrambled  thoughts  is  all  I  can  think  of.  Perhaps  he  will 
understand,  if  he  cares  at  all. 

My  heart  skips  a  beat  when  I  realize  it  is  time  to  go.  The 
blood  pressure  in  my  body  rises,  and  my  head  feels  like  it’s 
aflame.  F or  the  first  time  in  a  week  I  am  in  the  morning  sun. 
We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  throng. 

“Get  ready  to  meet  you  maker!”  cries  a  voice  from  the  mob. 
We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  throng. 

“Get  ready  to  meet  your  maker!”  cries  a  voice  from  the 
mob. 

“Hanging  them  isn’t  brutal  enough!  Guillotine  them  all!” 
shouts  another. 

About  fifty  feet  from  the  platform  stands  the  U.S.  marshal 
who  first  arrested  me. 

“It’ll  satisfy  me  plenty  to  see  your  filthy  carcass  hanging 
from  the  end  of  that  rope,  you  bastard!”  he  beams. 

With  my  hands  and  feet  bound,  I  have  no  other  choice  but 
to  spit  in  his  eye  and  laugh  sarcastically.  We’re  all  hustled  up 
the  stairs  and  onto  the  platform. 

The  ritual  begins.  The  six  of  us  are  asked  if  we  have  any 
last  request  or  words  we  would  like  to  say. 

“Let’s  just  get  the  goddamned  thing  over  with,”  bellows 
one  prisoner.  “I  am  just  as  eager  to  get  out  of  this  world  as 
you  are  to  see  me  go!” 

Next,  black  woolen  bags  are  placed  over  our  heads  and  the 
nooses  are  fit  snugly  around  out  necks.  The  hangman,  about 
50  years  old,  is  a  short  man  with  a  walrus  mustache  and  wire 
glasses.  A  very  homely  fellow. 

With  the  preacher  saying  the  final  rites,  my  mind  is 
wandering.  My  life  has  been  nothing  more  than  cattle  drives, 
drinking  sprees  in  strange  towns,  and  affairs  with  nameless 
women.  What  words  will  be  inscribed  on  my  epitaph? 

“JOHN  BURNS.  Drinker,  gambler,  vagabond.  Born, 
January  5, 1869  —  Died,  August  13, 1899.” 

I  can  literally  smell  the  lillies  on  my  grave  and  can  see  the 
mountains  and  the  skies.  For  a  man  who  is  about  to  die  an  un¬ 
natural  death,  the  sights  are  breathtaking. 

My  feet  are  on  the  trapdoor,  ready  for  it  to  suddenly  give 
out  on  the  orders  of  the  executioner.  Any  second,  I’ll  be  ten 
feet  under  the  platform. 

“READY. . .” 

I  can  hear  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  man  next  to  me.  It 
sounds  as  though  he  has  water  in  his  lungs. 

“SET. . .” 

He’s  going  to  spring  the  trap  now!  I  can  hear  it  creaking! 
“Go!!!” 

It  gives  way!!!  I’M  FALLING  AND. . . 
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ART  WORK  OF  MARIE  DAHARB 

Marie  retired  from  the  College  of  DuPage  in  August,  1981. 
She  has  been  painting  since  age  11  and  studied  art  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  Her  preferred  media  is  water  color  and 
pastel. 


PRAIRIE  TIDE 


Before  the  billboards,  neon  lights, 

Before  the  asphalt,  gaseous  fumes, 

Rose  the  prairie  tide. . . 

Coarse  grass  that  lay  in  the  wind, 

Changing  waves  upon  a  stalky  sea, 

Blowing  freely,  tall  as  horses,  marching  miles. . . 
A  green  ocean  ofprimeaval  territory. 

Here  and  there  a  prairie  grove 
With  wagon,  home  and  cemetery 
Raises  shadows  from  the  depths 
And  helps  a  man  on  his  way  home 
Set  his  sights  on  waving  treetops, 

By  dead  reckoning  navigating. 

On  horseback  traveling  steady. 

This  night,  he  will  not  battle  fight 
Alone  at  sunset  midst  the  grasses, 

For  lamplight  dispels  the  massive  prairie 
Rising  behind  his  back. 

The  asphalt  strand  secures  the  course 
Where  once  the  lonely  void  enforced 
The  rigorous  pace  of  anxious  man 
Within  the  praire  tide. 


ON  VIEWING  A  STALAGMITE,  IN  A  DEEP  CAVERN 

Living  rock,  glazed  with  the  oil  of  time, 

In  the  solitary  dark  you  toil  unknown, 

Potter  of  centuries,  no  worldly  affairs 
Distract  you  from  your  silent  throne. 

Dumb  and  vegetable  is  your  gaze, 

Next  to  my  lamp  how  dull  your  glor; 

I'm  amused  by  your  torpid  ways— 

Solemnly,  you  stare  at  me  and  grow. 

—  Charlie  Kostelnick 


Marianne  Preston  golden 
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HER  SWEET  VOICE  ALWAYS  TRAVELS  TO  MY  EAR 


Her  sweet  voice  always  travels  to  my  ear. 
There  is  no  other  eloquence  like  it 
Her  words  are  wisdom  sensible  and  clear. 

My  heart  and  mind  are  touched  and  benefit 
From  such  experience  that’s  only  known 
By  her.  I  have  had  time  unwisely  spent 
To  claim  those  things  that  I  may  never  own. 
Now  how  will  I  repay  the  love  she’s  lent? 

Perhaps  my  youth  is  wasted  without  joy 
On  senseless  passions  I  cannot  defend. 
Perhaps  my  meager  wit  can  but  annoy 
And  loosen  feelings  deep  that  may  offend. 

I  know  and  still  no  stronger  sorrow  take 
Than  when  I  try  too  hard  for  my  friend’s  sake. 

—  Francis  Patrick  Murphy 


CONFUSION 


Looking  at  my  past. 

I  saw  eagerness  and  promises. 

I  saw  a  monument  of  strength, 
now  it  s  nothing  but  ruins. 

I  saw  solutions  for  problems. 

I  saw  blueprints  for  future  plans, 
now  turned  into  shreds. 

I  saw  calculations  so  perfect, 
now  full  of  errors  that  I  can’t  fix. 
I  saw  confusion. 

I  saw  clouds, 
thick  clouds. 

I  can’t  see! 

Time  withered  away. 
Clouds  clearing, 
and  the  sky  is  blue  again. 

I  look  out  to  a  new  horizon. 

It  was  hard  to  comprehend. 


I  saw  eagerness,  and  promises. 
I  saw  a  monument  being  built. 
I  found  new  solutions, 
new  blueprints, 
new  calculations. 

I  waited  for  clouds, 
there  were  no  clouds. 
Nothing! 

I  found  an  error. 

I  found  a  solution. 

I  understood. 

The  monument  is  built. 

It  stood  as  high  as  the  sky, 
and  built  with  stainless  steel 

I  comprehend. 

I  live. 

I  decide, 
a  purpose  in  life. 


—  Greg  D.  Pajarillo  III 


Mike  Severson 
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POLITE  DEMAND 

comfortable  igniting 

everyday  ordinary  utopia 
highest  risk  daring 

I  need  to  talk  to  you 

beautiful  success 
serious  charity 
natural  leader 

I  need  to  talk  to  you 

problem  destroyer 
truth  builder 
life  long  friend 

I  need  to  talk  to  you 

most  respectful  father 
best  of  brothers 
essence  of  power 

you  need  to  talk  to  me 

—  Sheilla  James 


WINTER  LUMINESCENCE 


At  a  peace  demonstration,  I  saw  violence  occur. 

At  an  animal  preservation  meeting,  the  women  wore  fur, 
At  a  talk  about  clean  air,  I  counted  92  cars, 

At  a  cancer  lecture,  the  speaker  smoked  cigars. 


Illumined  Snow 

Calculatingly  Cold 
Pierces  My  Eyes 

With  Reflections  of  Time 


At  a  discipline  school,  a  child  was  beaten. 

At  a  health  clinic,  drugs  were  eaten, 

At  a  meeting  to  lower  taxes,  they  all  voted  no, 

At  a  meeting  of  concerned  citizens,  nobody  showed. 

Tell  me,  what  the  hell  is  happening  to  us? 

The  President's  a  crook,  the  congressmen  fuss, 

The  sick  get  sicker,  while  the  doctors  live  it  up, 
Friendship  falls  to  pieces,  while  the  world  gets  corrupt. 

I'm  supposed  to  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  do  that. 
How  can  I  eat  while  I  watch  my  coat  and  my  hat? 


Your  Brilliance 

Awes  and  Awakens 
Lights  Within  My  Life 

Recollections  Real  and  Fanciful 
Flake  and  Fall  to  the  Hard  Earth 
Freezing  Las  ting  Purity 
Within  the  Day 

Fragrance  of  the  New  Fallen  Snow 
Fills  My  Soul  With  Wonder 
Creating  a  Myriad  of  Ideas 

All  White,  Glistening  and  Free 


We  're  supposed  to  slow  down,  yet  at  the  same  time  be  Mary  Ryder-Swanson 

advancers. 

Please  tell  me  how,  for  I  have  no  answers. 


—  Larry  Friedman 


Mike  Severson 
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them  there  seeing  moving  gaining, 
we  here  just  several  steps  advanced, 
them  there,  oo,  the  competition  gets  rough, 
we  here,  ha,  wrote  the  game. 


Truman  Fox 


for  we  're  not  afraid  to  die. 

to  sacrifice  all  for  liberty. 

we  ’ll  manage  a  corporate  dynasty, 

or  build  one  from  scratch. 

we  ’ll  keep  the  world  for  the  good  for  ever. 

—  Corrine  Hayes 


The  Prairie  Light  Review  announces  The  Fourth  Annual 
College  of  DuPage  Poetry  Contest  -  1983. 

Cash  awards  will  be  given  and  the  winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  Spring  Poetry  Reading  on  Friday,  May  6  at 
7:30  p.m.,  in  Room  3049A. 

Contest  poems  should  be  sent  to  Sally  Hadley,  Assoc. 
Dean  of  Communications,  Room  3046A.  The  winning  poems 
will  be  published  in  the  Spring  issue  of  the  Prairie  Light 
Review. 

For  further  information,  telephone  858-2800,  ext.  2195. 
Information  sheets  are  available  in  the  Humanities  Office, 
Room  3098 A. 


Prairie  Light  Review  welcomes  Poetry,  Short  Story, 
Essay,  Art  and  Photography. 

Submissions  may  be  sent  to  the  publication,  c/o  Courier 
Barn. 

Guidelines  are  as  follows: 

All  poetry,  short  story  of  essay  must  be  typewritten, 
doublespaced  and  be  accompanied  by  a  cover  page  stating 
name,  address,  phone  and  title  of  work.  Short  stories  cannot 
exceed  15  doublespaced  typewritten  pages. 

Art  (drawings)  cannot  exceed  2’x2’  sized  sheet. 

Photography  requires  an  8”xl0”  or  smaller  glossy  black 
and  white  photograph.  Color  photos  may  be  converted  into  a 
black  and  white  half-tone  upon  selection.  Photos  of  art  objects 
are  also  acceptable. 

For  further  details,  contact  Kim  Kyp,  editor,  ext.  2113. 
Information  sheets  are  available  in  the  Humanities  and 
Liberal  Arts  Office,  Room  3098 A.  Faculty  Adviser,  Allan 
Carter  may  be  reached  at  ext.  2124. 


Editor  — 

Kim  Kyp 

Essay  — 

Scott  Tomkowiak,  Chair. 
Ronald  Adhikari 
Electa  Finley 
Jim  Settecase 
Mary  Ryder-Swanson 

Photography  — 

Brian  O’Mahoney,  Chair. 
Electa  Finley. 

David  Osterwind 

Poetry  — 

Mary  Ryder-Swanson,  Chair. 
Electa  Finley 
Edward  Happel 
Danise  Mantooth 

Short  Story  — 

Danise  Mantooth,  Chair. 
Electa  Finley 
Jim  Settecase 

Faculty  Advisor  — 

Allan  B.  Carter 

Courier  Barn 
Ext.  2113 
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WDCB  90.9  FM 

Rocket  pioneer  Goddard 
commemorated  Saturday 

WDCB  RADIO  PROGRAMMING  FOR  THE  WEEK  OF  MARCH 
12-MARCH  18 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  12 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  jazz  with  Scott  Wager/news  with  Scott 

Thomas 

10:30  a.m.  CRITIQUES  UNIQUE  —  movie,  play  and  concert  reviews  with 

Carolyn  Wilson 

10:45  a.m.  RUBY  —  tales  of  an  intergalactic  detective 

11:30  a.m.  MAN  AND  MOLECULES  —  Robert  Goddard’s  100th  birthday 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  13 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  a  two  hour  tribute  to  Charlie  ‘Bird’  Parker 
8  a.m.  LIBRARY  FLEA  MARKET  —  jazz,  folk  and  classical  from  the  CD 

LRC  collection 

Noon  and  5  p.m.  CLASSICAL  CONFAB  —  an  hour  of  classical  at  each  time 

7  p.m.  ALUMNI  UPDATE  —  Joyce  Skoog  keeps  up  to  date  with  CD  alumni 
10  p.m.  RADIO’S  GOLDEN  PAST  —  highlights  and  history  of  old-time  radio 

MONDAY,  MARCH  14 

2:30  p.m.  INQUIRING  MIND  —  entertainment  law  is  the  topic 

3  p.m.  CINEMA  SOUNDTRACK  —  science  fiction  in  film  music 

4  p.m.  FIRING  LINE  —  National  Endowment  of  the  Humanities  and  the  U.S. 
government 

7  p.m.  NATIONAL  ARTS  REVIEW  —  Mark  Linn-Baker,  co-star  of  “My 
Favorite  Year” 

10:30  p.m.  IMPROVISATIONS  —  John  Coltrane  is  featured/Carolyn  Wilson 
hosts 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  15 

2  p.m.  THE  SEARCH  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  —  procrastination  is  the 
subject 

5  p.m.  CLASSICAL  CONFAB  —  two  hours  of  classical  music  with  Henri 
Pensis 

7  p.m.  PERFORMING  ARTS  PROFILE  —  choreographer  Bella  Lewitzky  is 
the  guest 

7:30  p.m.  JAZZ/BLUES/FUSION  —  four  hours  of  jazz  with  Mark  Ruffin 
11:30  p.m.  RADIO  CLASSICS  —  Bums  &  Allen  guest  is  Jack  Benny 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  16 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  two-and-a-half  hours  of  jazz  with  Scott 
Wager/news  with  Jeff  Mills 

7:15  a.m.  RUBY  —  today’s  episode:  ‘Ruby  disarms’ 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  17 

2  p.m.  LATIN  AMERICAN  REVIEW  —  a  trip  to  the  San  Andres  Islands 
4  p.m.  FOCUS  ON  WOMEN  —  working  women  music,  hosted  by  CD’s 
Women’s  Center 

4:30  p.m.  OPTIONS  IN  EDUCATION  —  children  and  rapid  social  change 
7:15  p.m.  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  UPDATE  -  Student  Trustee  Bruce 
Walwark  is  the  host 

11:30  p.m.  TALENT  SHOWCASE  —  power  rock  trio  ‘Page  One'  from  West 
Chicago  is  heard 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  18 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  T.G.I.F.  jazz  with  Scott  Wager 
7 : 15  a.m.  RUBY  —  Ruby  goes  to  the  inflatable  city 

8  a.m.  JAZZ  ‘N  BLUES  —  trumpeter  Lee  Morgan  is  featured/Felix  Grant 
hosts 


TYPING  SERVICE  located  in  Wheaton.  Fast, 
accurate,  reasonable  service.  IBM  Selectric 
II  typewriter.  Contact  Jackie,  462-0031 . 


SINGLE?  DIVORCED?  There's  a  better  way 
of  meeting  new  people  than  barhopping. 
Get  our  list  of  eligible  singles  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  meet  you.  WRITE:  SOCIAL  EN¬ 
COUNTERS;  2178  Chadwick;  Glen  Ellyn,  III., 
60137:980-7711 


Clarendon  Hills:  Large  one  bedroom  condo 
available  3/11.  Pool,  clubhouse,  off  street 
parking,  and  laundry  facilities.  $435/heat 
included.  325-0475or  876-4010. 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  do  your 
typing  on  IBM  equipment.  Reasonable  rates. 
A-1  TYPING  SERVICE,  289-6675. 

'78NOVA  6  cylinder,  good  miles  per  gallon,' 
dependable,  excellent  condition  $2300 
832-3286. 


WANTED:  Individuals  to  work  1,  2  or  3 
days/week  for  Ambassador  Cards,  a  division 
of  Hallmark.  Work  includes  installation  and 
merchandising  of  cards  departments  in  re¬ 
tail  stores.  Call  Rob  Creighton  at  325-6766 
before  5 p.m .,  or  469-8748 after  5 p.m . 


CENTER  TYPING  SERVICE  -  Naperville. 
Term  papers/dissertations/resumes.  Profes¬ 
sional  service.  Prompt  turnaround.  Call 
961-1174. 


Courier 

Classifieds 


ATARI  FOR  SALE.  Game  unit,  22  cartridges, 
Paddle,  sticks,  storage,  and  super  charger. 
$375.  627-0374. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  10  to  15  phone 
solicitors.  A.M.  &  P.M.  shifts  available.  $3.50 
per  hour,  plus  bonus.  Goqd  pay  for  good 
people.  Apply  in  person.  National  Advertis¬ 
ing,  701  W.  St.  Charls  Rd.,  (downstairs) 
Elmhurst. 


TOMORROW'S  JOBS  all  you  need  to  know 
is  in  this  report  of  current  Government 
studies.  Covers  all  industries  and  states  — 
including  Alaska  and  Hawaii  $8.75  LYNTEL 
Research  Dept.  TE131  P.O.  Box  99405 Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  44199 Satis.  Guaranteed. 


ALASKA  JOBS  summer/year  round.  Earn 
great  money  in  this  opportunity  rich  state, 
•  e.,  earn  $10,000-$12,000  on  three  month 
fishing  boat.  Send  for  1983 employer  listing 
and  information  packet  covering  all 
industries.  $5.00  LYNTEL  RESEARCH  Dept. 
AE131  P.O.  Box  99405  Cleve.,  Ohio  44199 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
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Can  you  find  the  hidden  college  courses? 


ACCOUNTING 

ANATOMY 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

ART 

BI0-SCI 

BOTANY 

CALCULUS 

CHEMISTRY 

DANCE 


ECONOMICS 

FINANCE 

GEOLOGY 

HISTORY 

LAW 

LINGUISTICS 

LITERATURE 

LOGIC 

MATH 

Solution  on  page  1 1 


MUSIC 

PHYSICS 

PSYCHOLOGY 

RELIGION 

RUSSIAN 

SPANISH 

SPEECH 

THEATRE 

ZOOLOGY 


Complete  Your  Business  Degree  At  IIT 


The  IIT  Advantages 

rrcj  A  curriculum  that  integrates  Business  Education 

LIU  with  Technological  change 

D 

pj  Unique  concentrations  in  Information  Resources 

J  Management  and  Industrial  Management 

(Ttj  Concentrations  in  Accounting,  Finance/Economics, 

LIU  Marketing  and  Human  Resources  Management 

ffl 

]  Transfer  guide  to  fit  your  program 

ED 

j  Scholarships,  Coop  Education  and  Placement  Services 

ffl 

;  j  Full-time  or  part-time 

ffl 

'  j  On  campus  parking 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

Dr.  Nathan  Keith,  Assistant  Dean 
liT  School  of  Business  Administration 
10  West  31  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60616 
312/567-5104 

IIT  an  equal  opportunity  educator 

Please  send  me  transfer  information  for  IIT’s  BBA  program 

Name  - - 


Street 


City _ State _ Zip 


Phone  Number  (day) _ 


■  ■  mm 

III 
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Buckshot 

by  Buck 


Don't  return  treatment 

Lately,  I  had  a  friend  come  to  me  with  a  problem.  He  was  upset  with  a  girl 
who  he  had  been  dating  for  a  short  time  and  had  asked  me  if  I  could  straighten 
things  out  since  I  was  also  a  friend  of  hers.  I  did  the  best  that  I  could,  and  told 

him  that  two  people  involved  in  that  way  must 
be  able  to  work  out  their  own  problems.  My 
friend  asked  if  J  would  write  down  my  advice  to 
him  and  you  are  reading  the  results  of  my 
promise  to  do  just  that. 

I  have  specific  rules  that  I  follow  in  my  life 
and  I’d  like  to  think  that  they  make  me  a 
“good”  person.  These  rules  keep  me  happy,  and 
I  hope  that  by  following  them  I  can  enrich  the 
lives  of  those  around  me.  Only  a  small  part  of 
this  philosophy  applies  to  romance;  most  of  it  is 
involved  with  the  attitude  one  keeps  toward 
others.  Never  fear,  though;  in  an  effort  to  keep 
this  column  from  boring  you  to  tears,  I’ll 
confine  it  to  the  problems  of  relationships  with 
the  opposite  sex. 

I  ENJOY  GOING  out  and  meeting  young  ladies  who  share  my  interests,  and 
I’m  fascinated  by  women  in  general,  but  I  don’t  let  this  interest  become 
extreme.  I  don’t  want  to  be  known  as  a  “ladies  man”  or  “skirt  chaser”  because 


part  of  my  own  vanity  is  that  I  want  to  have  a  reputation  as  someone  whom  my 
girlfriend  can  tnist.  I  try  to  treat  her  as  a  friend  first,  and  a  lover  second.  This 
means  that  I  value  her  friendship  in  just  the  same  way  as  any  other.  Incredibly, 
this  has  gotten  me  into  trouble  more  than  once. 

One  time  I  thought  that  I  had  scared  someone  I  was  dating  and  tried  to 
contact  her  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter.  I  was  told  that  I  was  pushy  and 
possessive,  when  my  intention  was  to  see  if  my  friend  needed  help.  Later,  I 
realized  that  she  had  never  been  cared  for  as  a  friend  by  anyone  while  dating 
t  em.  I  never  would  have  guessed  that  she  thought  that  a  date  was  nothing 
personal  or  that  my  efforts  to  offer  my  help  were  considered  prying. 

I  OFTEN  HEAR  guys  complain  about  girls  being  moody,  or  acting  dumb,  or 
generally  giving  them  a  rough  time,  but  I  believe  that  women  get  the  short  end 
of  the  stick  when  it  comes  to  relationships.  It’s  still  a  fact  that,  overall,  men 
control  the  progress  of  their  relationships  while  women,  in  general,  wait  by  the 
phone  for  it  to  ring.  Since  I  hate  waiting  more  than  anything.  I’m  very 
sympathetic  to  this  problem. 

A  similar  circumstance  is  that  a  man  can  cut  off  a  bad  relationship  whenever 
he  wants,  and  not  too  many  women  would  keep  bothering  him.  However,  most 
men  who  are  instructed  to  get  lost  may  or  may  not  decide  to  leave  the  situation 
alone,  especially  when  the  infamous  male  ego  is  at  stake. 

I  DEMAND  CERTAIN  attributes  from  my  girlfriend,  but  they’re  no 
different  than  what  I  demand  that  I  give  to  her:  respect,  honesty,  kindness,  and 
honor.  (As  Victorian  as  it  sounds,  the  last  is  probably  the  most  important),  and 
I’m  proud  of  it.  I  try  to  compromise  on  what  I  should,  and  I  try  to  stand  firm 
when  I  need  to.  I  realize  that  we  can  disagree  completely  on  an  issue,  even 
argue  it  fiercely,  and  remain  as  close  as  ever.  I  try  to  remember  that  I’m  wrong 
sometimes  and  as  soon  as  I  realize  it,  I  hope  I’ll  accept  it  graciously. 

When  I’m  out  with  a  woman,  I  try  to  treat' her  in  the  same  way  that  I  would 
want  my  future  wife  to  be  treated,  because  somewhere  out  there  is  a  man  who  is 
going  to  marry  my  date,  and  he  just  might  be  a  6-foot  3-inch ,  215-pound 
defensive  end  with  a  bad  temper,  and  I  want  him  to  think  I’m  the  most  likeable 
guy  around.  (Also,  I  think  my  looks  are  fine  the  way  they  are.) 

I  think  that  men  and  women  have  both  treated  each  other  miserably  in  many 
cases,  but  this  doesn’t  justify  returning  the  treatment,  especially  when  a 
courteous  explanation  of  why  one  feels  hurt  by  this  behavior  could  most  likely 
solve  the  problem. 

This  statement,  along  with  the  rest  of  my  personal  philosophy,  seems  to  be 
common  sense  to  me,  and  as  such  it  should  be  obvious  to  everyone.  My  only 
question  is,  “Why  doesn’t  everyone  know  it?” 
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GSU  IS  COMING! 

The  only  upper  division  university  in  northern  Illinois,  founded  to  serve  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  GRADUATES,  TRANSFER 
STUDENTS,  and  PERSONS  with  the  equivalent  of  two  or  more  years  of  college  credit.  Governors  State  University  offers 
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The  Board  of  Governors 
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Program 
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Inter-cultural  Communication  (G) 
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Human  Justice  [U] 
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Psychology/Personal  Growth  [U] 
Mental  Health  (U) 

School  Psychology  [G] 
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College  Counseling  (G) 
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College  bookstores  —  fulfilling  mission? 


TEXT-ONLY  BOOKSTORES:  Book¬ 
stores  at  universities  and  community 
colleges  in  Arizona  would  be  allowed  to 
sell  only  textbooks  under  a  proposal 
submitted  to  the  Arizona  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  commission 
formed  by  the  House  to  examine 
allegations  that  the  state  is  unfairly 
competing  with  private  businesses. 
Commission  members  maintain  that 
campus  bookstores  should  be  limited  to 
providing  “goods  (and)  services  (that) 
offer  a  valuable  educational  or  research 
experience.  .  .or  (that)  fulfill  the  public 
service  mission”  of  the  school,  in  effect 
excluding  the  sale  of  such  convenience 
items  as  tissues,  pencils  and  stuffed 
animals. 

CLOSING  THE  DOOR:  A  new  set  of 
eligibility  standards  that  would  pro¬ 
hibit  participation  in  community  college 
activities  for  longer  than  two  years  and 
bar  entirely  involvement  by  holders  of 
bachelor’s  degrees  and  students  with 
GPA’s  below  2.0  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Florida  Community  College  Activi¬ 
ties  Association  to  go  into  effect  next 
September.  Faculty  advisers  of  publica¬ 
tions  and  drama  programs  have  called 
the  plan  “discriminatory”  against 
part-time  students  and  a  “punishment 
for  being  educated”  for  those  with 
bachelor’s  degrees. 

STAY  AWAY:  Graduate  school 
enrollment  among  first-time  students  is 
down  4.5  percent  during  the  current 
academic  year,  according  to  a  study  by 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination 
Board  and  the  Council  of  Graduate 


Schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
dropoff  was  even  more  significant  — 
10.8  percent  —  at  schools  in  which  the 
master’s  is  the  terminal  degree. 
Institutions  offering  the  Ph.D.  degree 
experienced  a  3.5  percent  decline. 
Overall,  graduate  enrollments  slumped 
1.1  percent,  with  public  schools 
witnessing  a  drop  of  .8  percent,  private 
schools,  2.2  percent. 

HELP  WANTED:  While  earning  a 
degree  in  business  has  become  the  “in” 
thing  since  1975  —  the  number  of 
MBA’s  awarded  during  that  period  has 
soared  52  percent,  undergraduate 
degrees,  40  percent  —  some  20  percent 
of  the  teaching  jobs  available  in 


Education 


business  schools  to  holders  of  doctorate 
degrees  went  unfilled  last  year, 
according  to  a  report  by  the  American 
Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business.  One  reason  might  be  that  20 
percent  fewer  Ph.D.  degrees  in  business 
have  been  granted  in  the  last  eight 
years. 

DOUBLE  TROUBLE:  Walking  out 
of  a  community  college  in  Los  Angeles 
with  an  associate  of  arts  degree  will 
require  taking  twice  the  number  of 
courses  beginning  this  summer. 
Scholars  expecting  to  transfer  to  a 
four-year  institution  with  a  degree  will 
need  30  credits  in  general  education, 


compared  with  the  present  15,  while  a 
vocational  degree  will  demand  36 
credits  instead  of  the  current  18.  Dis¬ 
trict  officials  claim  that  the  change  was 
made  to  make  certain  that  the  AA 
degree  reflects  a  “solid  academic 
background”.  .  .Faculty  at  the  system’s 
nine  two-year  schools  may  be  working 
more  but  earning  less  next  year  as  a 
result  of  the  state’s  stringent  1983-84 
budget,  which  allows  no  additional 
funds  for  community  colleges.  Trustees 
of  the  multi-campus  district  have 
proposed  a  10  percent  cut  in  teachers’ 
salaries,  an  increase  in  the  workload 
from  30  to  40  hours  a  week  and  a  jump 
in  the  average  class  size  from  35  to  40 
students.  Paying  for  certain  fringe 
benefits  previously  funded  by  the 
district  also  would  become  the  instruc¬ 
tors’  responsibility. 

CAPITAL  UPSWING:  Revenues 
from  tuition  at  private  colleges  and 
universities  jumped  14  percent  during 
the  1981-82  academic  year,  according  to 
a  survey  conducted  for  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education.  Most  of  the  increase 
in  funds  came  from  tuition  boosts, 
although  at  some  schools  a  higher 
enrollment  was  the  primary  contri¬ 
buting  factor.  Tuition  payments  ac¬ 
counted  for  51  percent  of  the  capital 
taken  in  by  private  institutions. 

FREE  RIDE  OVER:  An  annual  $50 
fee  —  the  first  of  its  kind  —  will  be 
imposed  on  students  at  tuition-free 
community  colleges  in  California  pend¬ 
ing  approval  of  the  state’s  1983-84 
budget.  Despite  the  levy,  however,  the 


two-year  schools  would  receive  no 
additional  operating  funds  because  of 
California’s  projected  $750  million 
budget  deficit.  On  the  other  hand, 
students  at  four-year  institutions  would 
pay  from  $150  to  $230  more  in  annual 
fees  but  state  monetary  allocations  to 
these  houses  of  learning  would  go  up 
from  2.8  to  5.9  percent.  _ 

THE  F  REMAINS:  Failure  by  a 
school  to  come  up  with  a  student’s 
examination  papers  does  not  mean  that 
the  institution  must  remove  the 
scholar's  F  grade  from  his  academic 
record,  the  Nebraska  supreme  court 
ruled  recently.  The  decision  came  in  a 
case  involving  a  graduate  student  who 
had  argued  that  the  Nebraska  Medical 
Center  where  he  received  his  failing 
mark  was  required  to  either  show  him 
his  answer  sheets  to  support  the 
accuracy  of  the  grade  or  to  strike  the  F 
from  his  transcript.  The  school  claimed 
that  the  student’s  written  test 
responses  had  “disappeared.” 

FUTURE  CRY:  “Who  will  teach  our 
children?”  may  be  the  cry  of  the  future 
unless  the  field  of  education  becomes 
more  attractive  to  college  students. 
From  1972  to  1980,  the  percentage  of 
college-bound  high  school  seniors 
declarding  education  as  a  major 
declined  from  19  to  10  percent  for 
women  and  from  6  to  3  percent  for  men, 
according  to  a  study  conducted  by  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statis¬ 
tics. 


Essay - 

Simpler  longings 

By  JIM  SETTECASE 


Today  has  been  hectic.  I  started  out  having  to  drive  my  wife  to  her 
girlfriend’s  so  they  could  drive  to  work.  I  then  came  home,  wolfed  down  some 
toast,  filled  out  my  seed  catalog  order  form  and  studied  earth  science  and 
psychology.  After  feeding  the  pets,  I  fought  traffic  11  miles  to  CD’s  LRC  and 
researched  nuclear  waste  storage  for  a  speech  class.  I  then  had  a  two-hour  class 
meeting  and  two  job  interviews. 

While  sitting  in  rush-hour  traffic  and  reviewing  the  day’s  frantic  itinerary, 
my  mind  wandered  and  I  wished  for  the  simpler  days  of  my  early  childhood. 

Life  was  so  uncomplicated  then.  I  had  no  worries,  no  concerns  and  no 
deadlines  to  meet.  As  a  child,  T  didn’t  need  to  find  my  keys  or  check  the  stove 
to  be  sure  the  gas  was  off.  I  didn’t  care  if  the  car  had  enough  gas  in  it  or  the  oil 
was  low  or  the  battery  needed  water.  My  days  were  filled  with  more  important 
matters,  like  watching  my  mother  roll  out  a  piecrust  or  playing  in  the  warm 
afternoon  sunshine. 

As  I  drifted  back  for  a  brief  moment,  the  combined  smell  of  the  car's  exhaust  . 
was  almost  transformed  to  the  sweet  odor  of  the  wild  hollyhocks  that  grew 
behind. our  garage.  Dreamily  I  recalled  those  drowsy  afternoon  naps.  Then 
suddenly  over  the  radio,  Jim  Morrision  was  telling  me  to  keep  my  eyes  on  the 
road  and  my  hands  upon  the  wheel. 

Traffic  was  inching  along  when  I  noticed  a  young  child  playing  in  his  yard. 

He  was  tugging  on  one  end  of  an  old  rag.  A  new  puppy  was  tugging  on  the 
other  end.  Seeing  him  play,  I  thought  of  the  verses  in  Ecclesiastes  that  mention  . 
there  is  a  time  to  be  bom,  a  time  to  die,  a  time  to  laugh  and  play,  and  a  time  to 
grow  and  take  on  responsibilities.  I  had  my  time  to  play;  he  was  enjoying  his 
now.  I  only  hope  his  time  to  grow  up  doesn't  come  too  soon. 
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By  SUE  BARKER 


A  piece  of  artwork  planned  for  the  new  Physical  Education  and  Community 
Recreation  Facility  is  presently  taking  shape  in  CD’s  ceramics  lab  in  Building 

.Jhe  36 .  feet  b7  11  feet-  3  Vi- ton  ceramic  mural  will  express  the  theme  of 
"human  figures  in  motion  against  a  background  that  is  a  visual  metaphor  of  the 
development  of  Western  Civilization  from  ancient  times  to  the  present 
technological  revolution,”  according  to  mural  designers  Pamela  Lowrie  and 
John  Wantz. 

FACULTY  MEMBERS  Lowrie  and  Wantz,  along  with  about  ten 
students,  have  been  carving  and  molding  panels  which  will  eventually  be 
assembled  to  complete  the  mural.  Work  was  begun  on  the  project  in  November. 

The  piece  is  being  constructed  on  frames  which  stretch  the  length,  and  nearly 
reach  the  ceiling  of  the  ceramics  lab. 

The  foreground  of  the  mural  shows  men  and  women  converging  toward  a 
laurel  wreath  which  symbolizes  ‘‘the  ideal  of  both  physical  and  mental 
excellence,”  said  Wantz. 

STUDENTS  HAVE  BEEN  actively  participating  in  all  phases  of  the 
production,  including  helping  to  design  the  background  of  the  mural  which 
features  symbols  from  Western  history  and  art  styles. 

The  major  portions  of  the  work  are  being  shaped  freehand  following  the 
guidelines  of  the  original  design,  while  some  repeated  motifs  in  the  borders  and 
background  have  been  cast  from  specially  made  molds.  The  panels  must  then  be 
cut  into  smaller  portions  and  kiln-fired  twice  before  being  complete. 

Lowrie  and  Wantz  are  familiar  with  the  ceramics  medium,  having 
collaborated  previously  on  three  other  similar  murals  which  now  hang  in 
stairwells  in  Building  A,  and  which  led  to  their  being  asked  to  direct  the 
production  of  the  current  work.  This  is  the  largest  project  they  have  attempted, 
however,  and  the  large  scale  of  the  piece  posed  some  initial  difficulties. 

Afraid  that  the  weight  of  the  clay  would  be  too  heavy  to  be  supported  by 
ordinary  frames,  the  entire  crew  of  workers  paid  a  visit  to  CD’s  welding  lab  to 
learn  the  skills  needed  to  construct  the  metal-supported  frames  now  being  used. 

SINCE  THEN,  WORK  has  continued  fairly  smoothly  and  both  Lowrie  and 
Wantz  are  pleased  with  the  current  progress  of  the  artwork.  The  mural  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  July,  in  time  for  the  scheduled  opening  of  the  new 
PE  Building  this  fall. 

The  project  is  time  consuming  for  all  involved.  Lowrie  and  Wantz  supervise 
the  construction  in  addition  to  their  regular  load  of  classes,  and  the  students 
must  work  a  minimum  of  10  hours  a  week  to  earn  credits  for  their  participation. 
Despite  these  demands,  the  mural  work  provides  a  "rare  opportunity  for  all  of 
us  to  work  on  a  very  large  project,”  said  Wantz. 


PAM  LOWRIE,  ART  instructor,  works  on  mural  for  new  physical  education 
complex  scheduled  to  open  in  fall.  Lowrie  and  art  teacher  John  Wantz 
designed  mural,  now  in  its  finishing  stages.  Courier  photo  by  Brian 
O’Mahoney. 


Students  are  invited  to  view  the  work  in  progress  in  the  ceramics  lab  in  M123 
from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  on  any  weekday,  and  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  from  10  a.m.  until  noon. 


‘Cheers’  gives  much,  but  not  enough 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 


“Making  your  way  in  the  world 
today  takes  everything  you’ve  got.” 
And  more.  The  words  to  its  theme  song 
hardly  describe  the  plight  of  “Cheers,” 
a  fine  NBC  situation  comedy  which  is 
giving  everything  in  the  form  of 
entertainment  and  not  quite  making  it. 

Despite  terrific  scripts,  an  amiable 
cast  and  a  lead-in  time  slot  to  the 
successful  “Hill  Street  Blues,” 
“Cheers”  ratings  are  pretty  dismal. 
Although  their  Nielson’s  have  risen  out 
of  the  cellar,  they’re  certainly  not  far 
above  ground  level.  The  future  of  the 
show  remains  undetermined. 

NBC  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  Grant 
Tinker  describes  the  lack  of  ratings  as 
“audience  failure.”  After  hiring  away 
several  of  his  MTM  production 
company  employes  to  develop  quality 
shows,  he  knows  his  product  is  good. 
But  “Fame,”  “St.  Elsewhere,”  “Family 
Ties”  and  “Cheers”  simply  aren’t 
getting  people  to  watch. 

Shelley  Long,  co-star  of  “Cheers,” 
explained  to  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
Ron  Alridge  a  possible  reason  for  the 
show’s  lack  of  viewership.  “You  know,” 
she  said,  “so  many  things  look  good  on 
paper.  Timing  is  important.  We  may  be 
ahead  of  our  time.” 

Considering  the  general  conservative 
trends  of  our  nation  today,  Long  could 
be  right. 

THE  SHOW  SETS  itself  in  a  Boston 
bar  called  Cheers.  Although  the  bar 
serves  only  as  a  backdrop  to  bring  the 
regular  characters  together,  much  the 
same  way  WJM’s  TV  studio  did  for  the 
Mary  Tyler  Moore  show  and  the  4077th 
did  for  M*A*S*H,  those  who  never  saw 
the  show  incorrectly  assume  it  pro¬ 
motes  alcohol  abuse. 


Cheers  is  owned  by  former  Red  Sox 
pitcher  Sam  Malone,  portrayed  bril¬ 
liantly  by  actor  Ted  Danson,  a  likeable 
jock  who  also  is  a  recovered  alcoholic. 
He  serves  up  a  lot  of  booze,  but  he 
never  drinks  any.  At  times  we  are  made 
poignantly  aware  of  why  —  his  past 
problems  with  the  nation’s  number-one 
drug. 

Long,  who  plays  an  overeducated 
feminist  cocktail  waitress  named  Diane, 
explained  further  to  the  Tribune  that 
cast  member  Nick  Colasanto  is  in  real 
life  a  recovered  alcoholic.  Colosanto 
plays  Malone’s  former  coach,  now  a 
slightly  senile  bartender  at  Cheers. 
Long  noted  that  Colosanto  consults  on 
the  scripts  to  make  them  realistic  and 
sensitive  to  the  problem.  For  example, 
no  character  who  drinks  too  much  at 
Cheers  will  be  allowed  to  drive  home. 

Clearly  conservative  groups  are 
overreacting  to  the  series,  if  in  fact,  it  is 
subject  to  a  nonalcoholic  boycott.  Not 
everyone  goes  to  a  bar  to  get  sloshed. 
Most  people  just  want  to  sit  and  talk. 

DAYTIME  AND  NIGHTTIME 
soaps,  such  as  “Dallas,”  where  every 
decision,  conversation  or  relationship 
needs  at  least  three  unfinished  drinks, 
should  be  the  target  of  anti-alcohol 
sentiments. 

The  story  line  of  “Cheers”  seldom 
involves  drinking.  It  mostly  centers 
around  Sam  and  Diane’s  divergent 
characters  —  a  drooling  Major  League 
jock  vs.  a  sassy  college  educated 
modern  woman.  Throw  in  another 

waitress  Carla  (Rhea  Perlman)  who  is  a 
fiestier  version  of  Rhoda  Morgenstem, 
the  coach,  and  pudgy  bar  regular  Norm 
(George  Werdt)  and  you’ve  got 


excellent  characterization  for  a  success¬ 
ful  series. 

If  shows  like  “Cheers”  continue  to 
fail  to  the  likes  of  “Magnum  P.I.”  and 
“Three’s  Company,”  the  nation  is  in  for 
more  slapstick  and  silly  humor  instead 


of  sophisticated  fun.  It’s  sad  — 
especially  if  the  show  is  dying  due  to 
ignorance  of  its  content  rather  than  the 
viewer  switching  to  alternatives. 

“Cheers”  can  be  seen  Thursdays  at 
8:30  p.m.  on  Channel  five. 


In  1 983,  it ’s  ‘techno-pop  ’ 

By  MARILYN  MORGAN 

If  this  was  1978,  I’d  call  “Pleasure  Victim”  from  Berlin  pure  disco.  But  it’s 
1983,  and  apparently  I’m  supposed  to  describe  it  as  ‘techno-pop.’  Semantics. 
Well,  the  words  may  change  but  the  music  remains  the  same. 

I  must  admit  that  I  don’t  enjoy  this  style  of  music  as  much  as  others,  but  I 
never  wore  a  button  that  said  “disco  sucks”  either.  Since  I  appreciate  groups 
that  come  close  to  this  sound  —  such  as  Duran  Duran,  the  new  Neil  Young  and 
Yaz  —  I  wondered  what  it  was  about  this  album  that  turned  me  off. 

THE  FIRST  ASPECT  could  be  the  ultra-slick  production.  The  record  almost 
slides  off  the  turntable.  When  one  takes  groups  such  as  REO  and  Def  Leppard 
who  have  so  much  rough,  raw  energy  and  applies  the  overproduction,  the 
result  is  a  more  controlled,  less  raucous  sound.  Often  this  leads  to  a  very 
commercial  and  palatable  record  (as  it  did  in  “Hi  Infidelity”  from  REO,  and 
possibly  the  new  release  from  Def  Leppard,  “Pyromania”).  But  when  one 
overproduces  a  group  that  has  very  little  zest  and  energy  to  begin  with,  the 
result  is  a  blank  and  limp  sound. 

The  hottest  song  on  the  album  is  “Sex,  I’m  a.  .  .”  Feel  free  to  finish  up  the 
sentence.  If  you’re  unimaginative,  listen  closely  and  lead  singer  Terri  Nunn  will 
do  it  for  you. 

THIS  IS  THE  other  aspect  of  the  album  that  turns  me  off  so  much.  I  realize 
sex  and  rock  and  roll  are  inextricably  intertwined,  but  this  group  seems  to  be 
deliberately  playing  upon  the  listener’s  animal  instincts.  I  enjoy  the  intentional 
sexual  ambiguity  in  Duran  Duran’s  “Hungry  Like  a  Wolf”  and  “Hold  Back  the 
Rain,”  the  lyrical  teasing  in  The  Kink’s  “Lola”  and  Nick  Lowe’s  rude  puns  that 
pop  up  all  over  his  music.  But  this  is  not  of  the  same  quality. 

This  kind  of  titilation  has  been  done  before,  and  better.  Take,  for  example, 
Donna  Summer’s  orgasmic  music  from  her  period  as  reigning  disco  queen,  and 
that  was  five  years  ago.  I’m  not  going  to  judge  who  does  a  better  job,  Summer 
or  Nunn,  but  Summer  does  get  points  on  originality.  Or  take  a  look  at  the 
music  from  Pat  Benatar.  “Hit  me  With  Your  Best  Shot”  has  always  made  my 
feminist  friends  cringe  in  anger. 

However,  I  expect  Berlin  will  obtain  a  fairly  respectable  commercial  success 
with  “Sex”  but  I'd  be  rather  surprised  if  something  that  hot  made  its  way  to 
WLS.  But  then  again,  one  never  knows.  .  . 


Sports 
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Hockey  team  ends  season  4th  in  nation 


CD’s  hockey  team  entered  the  March 
5  to  6  NJCAA  finals  in  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  with  visions  of  a  national 
championship.  But  the  Chaparrals 
dropped  a  5-4  semifinal  decision  March 
5  to  the  host  school  and  eventual 
runnerup,  North  Country  College.  The 
following  afternoon,  the  Chaps  fell  8-6 
in  the  consolation  match  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota-Crookston. 
The  national  title  went  to  SUNY  of 
Canton,  N.Y.,  a  5-2  victor  over  North 
Country  in  the  finale. 

“WE  HAD  OUR  chances,  especially 
in  the  semifinal  when  we  had  47  shots 
on  goal.  We  just  didn’t  deliver,”  said 
Herb  Salberg,  who  coached  CD  to  the 
NJCAA  crown  in  1980,  and  now  is  the 
college’s  athletic  director  while  doub¬ 
ling  as  a  hockey  assistant. 

“The  tournament  was  excellent  and 
all  the  teams  were  high  caliber,  but  we 
are  disappointed  because  we  felt  we 
should  have  done  better,”  Salberg  said. 

Trailing  North  Country  5-2  with  less 
than  two  minutes  to  play,  the  Chaps 
unleashed  a  furious  comeback  that  saw 
Dave  Brown  (Downers  Grove)  deliver  a 
goal  at  the  18:46  mark  and  Mike 
Fontana  (Addison)  tally  another  at 
19:42.  Looking  for  the  equalizer,  the 
Chaps  were  all  over  Saints’  goalie  Steve 
Bullard,  but  were  unable  to  score  in  the 
final  18  seconds. 

•  In  that  contest,  CD  was  led  by 
Fontana’s  two  goals  and  one  assist, 
plus  three  assists  by  Scott  Metz 
(Elmhurst).  Steve  Mologouses  (Glen 
Ellyn)  added  one  goal  for  the  Chaps. 
The  team  entered  the  tourney  ranked 
second  in  the  NJCAA  poll  and  finished 
the  season  with  an  overall  21-6-4 
record. 

IN  THE  CONSOLATION  matchup, 
six  different  Chaparrals  scored,  but  it 
wasn’t  enough  to  offset  an  eight-goal 
explosion  by  Minnesota-Crookston,  an 
11-3  loser  to  number-one-ranked  SUNY 
of  Canton  in  the  semifinals. 

Knotted  5-5  entering  the  third  period, 


the  Chaparrals  broke  on  top  6-5  on  an 
unassisted  goal  by  Metz  at  the  period’s 
1:30  mark,  only  to  see  the  Trojans  roar 
back  with  three  unanswered  goals  to 
garner  third-place  honors. 


Goal  scorers  for  the  fourth-place 
Chaps  also  included  Fontana,  Gus 
Liatos,  Dale  Discher  (Glen  Ellyn),  Tim 
Clarke  (Naperville)  and  Bob  Rogers 
(Downers  Grove).  Mark  Murphy  of 


Roselle  added  a  pair  of  assists. 

Goalie  John  Whelan  (Bolingbrook) 
was  peppered  with  39  shots  on  goal  by 
the  Trojans  after  stopping  45  shots 
against  North  Country. 
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HOCKEY  TEAM  SKATED  through  memorable  season, 
compiling  21-6-4  record.  Powerhouse  CD  icers  finished 
fourth  in  nation  in  recent  tourney.  Here,  in  mid-season 


contest,  CD’s  Scott  Metz,  who  led  nation  in  scoring 
with  77  points,  flies  in  on  opposition  goalie  with  team¬ 
mate  Mike  Fontana  close  behind.  Courier  photo  by  Brian 
O’Mahoney. 


Runners  hopeful  at  nationals 


Coach  Ron  Ottoson  and  his  track 
team  are  at  the  NJCAA  indoor'  track 
and  field  championships  in  Champaign, 
with  strong  expectations  of  finishing 
among  the  top  10  nationally. 

“We  placed  fourth  in  the  nation  last 
year  and  our  talent  on  this  year’s  team 
is  comparable,”  said  Ottoson.  “But  last 
year,  everything  went  just  right  for  us 
at  the  national  meet;  everybody  peaked. 
With  our  talent,  I  would  realistically 
expect  that  we  could  come  away  with  a 
top  10  placing,  plus  a  couple  of 
All-Americans .  ’  ’ 


THE  CHAPARRALS,  WHO  have 
already  notched  region  and  state  cham¬ 
pionships,  are  loaded  in  the  running 
events.  The  high  hurdles  are  being 
manned  by  Roy  Sparks  (Oakbrook 
Terrace),  a  former  Willowbrook  stand¬ 
out  who  placed  first  for  CD  in  the 
60-yard  hurdles  in  both  the  region  and 
state  meets. 

Derrick  Davis  is  the  Chaps'  national 
qualifier  in  the  long  jump  while  Lowell 
Jones  is  a  returning  All-American  in 
the  800-meter  run,  and  Keith  White 
competes  in  the  600-yard  run. 


Greg  Hughes  is  in  the  880-yard  event 
while  Naperville’s  Tim  Evans  and 
Medinah’s  Lance  Murphy  are  compet¬ 
ing  in  the  1,000-yard  run.  Murphy  is 
also  in  the  mile  event,  while  Steve 
Strevell  of  Naperville  is  pounding  the 
cinders  in  both  the  mile  and  the  two- 
mile. 

Jones,  Hughes,  Sparks  and  Steve 
Marren  of  Naperville  constitute  the 
Chaparrals’  mile  relay  entry  while 
Evans  anchors  the  two-mile  relay  squad 
which  features  Vince  Grant  (LaGrange), 
Larry  Wood  (Naperville)  and  either 


Mike  Kearley  (Villa  Park)  or  Lee 
Broomfield  (Wheaton). 

IN  THE  DISTANCE  relay,  the 
Chaps  are  loaded,  with  Jones  running 
the  half-mile  portion  of  the  race, 
Hughes  the  quarter-mile,  Murphy  the 
three-quarter  mile,  and  Strevell,  the 
mile. 

“These  guys  have  had  great  seasons 
for  us  and  I’d  like  to  see  them  really 
have  a  big  national  meet,”  said 
Ottoson.  “With  a  few  breaks,  we  could 
be  right  up  there  with  the  best  of 
them.” 


CD  track  coach  Ron  Ottoson 


Region  IV  semifinals 
At  Triton 

DuPage  78,  Illinois  Valley  63 

Illinois  Valley  (63)—  Virgil  Sanford  3  06.  Troy  Nelson  6  0 
12.  Matt  Happach  2  2  6.  Dean  Powers  5  2  12.  Rich  Rosen- 
gren  7  1  15,  Walt  Chancellor  5  0  10.  Steve  Turner  1  0  2.  To¬ 
tals  29  5  63. 

DU  PAGE  (78>—  Bob  Bell  2  2  6.  Danny  Lewis  1  2  4.  Rich 
Stumpe  4  0  8.  Scott  Wright  2  2  6,  Terry  Lee  8  3  19.  Michael 
Watts  5  5  15.  Jeff  Kaminsky  6  6  18.  Ron  Rencher  1  0  2.  To¬ 
tals  29  20  78. 

Halftime—  Illinois  Valley  32.  Du  Page  36.  Total  fouls 
[fouled  out]  —  Illinois  Valley  23  [Powers.  Rosengren],  Du 
Page  18(Wright]. 


NJCAA  Region  IV  championship 
At  Triton 

Kankakee  79,  Du  Page  74 

DU  PAGE  [74]  —  Ron  Rencher  8  0  16.  Jeff  Kaminsky  4  2 
10.  Michael  Watts  6  4  16.  Terry  Lee  4  0  8.  Scott  Wright  4  0  8, 
Rich  Stumpe  60  12.  Bob  Bell  2  04.  Totals  34  6  74 

Kankakee  (79)—  Roger  Burlison  6  8  20.  Travis  Tatum  2  1 
5.  Anthony  Williams  3  3  9.  Scott  McCants  3  2  8.  Glenn  Har¬ 
rell  3  0  6.  Dwayne  Presswood  1  5  7.  Quentin  Davis  5  0  10. 
Robert  Gear  4  4  12,  Baron  Williams  10  2.  Totals  28  23  79. 

Halftime  —  Du  Page  34,  Kankakee  32.  Total  fouls  [none 
fouled  out]—  Du  Page  25.  Kankakee  15. 


Classes  for  golfers 

Beginning,  intermediate  and  advanc¬ 
ed  golf  classes  will  be  taught  this 
spring  in  locations  throughout  the 
district. 

The  non-credit  classes  will  meet 
Mondays  through  Thursdays  at  Hins¬ 
dale  South;  Monday  and  Wednesday  at 
York  High  School;  Mondays  at 
Downers  Grove  South;  Wednesdays  in 
Downers  Grove  North;  Mondays  at 
West  Chicago  High  School;  and 
Wednesdays  at  Fenton. 

The  classes  will  be  taught  indoors 
and  some  will  be  videotaped.  The  cost 
is  $30. 

Advanced  belly  dancing 

An  advanced  class  in  belly  dancing 
will  be  offered  on  Thursdays,  March  30 
to  May  19,  from  8  to  9:30  p.m.  in 
Glenbard  West  High  School. 

The  cost  is  $27.  _ 


Camouflage  solution 


/ 
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Kankakee  dumps  Chaps  in  finals 


Twenty-one  turnovers  meant  lights  out  for  College  of  DuPage  as  the 
Chaparral  cagers  fell  79-74  to  Kankakee  College  in  the  Region  IV  championship 
game  March  5  at  Tnton  College  in  River  Grove. 

The  setback  snapped  a  10-game  winning  streak  by  Coach  Don  Klaas’  squad, 
which  closed  out  the  1982-83  campaign  with  a  28-4  record,  including  a  10-2 
conference  mark  to  claim  the  conference  title. 

KANKAKEE,  THE  REGION’S  top-ranked  team  (the  Chaps  were  ranked 
number  two),  ran  its  record  to  31-4  and  advanced  to  the  March  9  inter-regional 
m  Vincennes,  Ind.,  against  national  power  Vincennes  College  as  the  Courier  was 
going  to  press. 

Despite  the  high  number  of  Chaparral  miscues,  Klaas  thought  a  breakdown 
on  defense  midway  in  the  final  half  was  the  real  killer  of  the  Chaps’  chances 
against  the  Cavaliers,  who  also  handed  the  DuPagers  their  first  loss  of  the 
season,  73-54  Dec.  2  in  Kankakee. 

“With  roughly  10  minutes  left,  we  led  56-52,”  said  Klaas.  “Then  Kankakee 
substituted  three  players.  We  just  didn’t  adjust  our  man-to-man  against  the 
new  players  very  well.  They  ran  off  10  straight  points  and  we  couldn’t  come 
back  Once  Kankakee  gets  a  lead,  they’re  murder.  They  scored  their  last  15 
points  at  the  free  throw  line.” 

UNTIL  THAT  DEFENSIVE  lapse,  the  Chaps  appeared  in  good  shape, 
thanks  to  16  points  off  the  bench  from  Michael  Watts  who  entered  the 
game  with  9:50  left  in  the  first  half  and  the  DuPagers  trailing  17-14.  Watts 
blocked  a  shot  and  scored  four  quick  points  as  the  Chaps  bolted  to  a  22-17  lead 
and  34-32  at  the  half. 

Down  by  two,  the  Cavaliers  opened  the  second  half  with  a  full-court  press 
which  resulted  in  three  steals  and  six  easy  points  for  Kankakee  in  a  48-second 
span.  The  rattled  DuPagers  struck  back  with  an  8-0  spurt  to  regain  the  lead  at 
42-38  with  17:05  remaining  as  Ron  Rencher  tallied  four  of  his  16  points. 

The  Chaparrals  clung  to  a  56-52  edge  when  Kankakee  Coach  Denny  Lehnus 
inserted  Scott  McCants,  Dwayne  Presswood  and  Travis  Tatum  into  his  lineup, 
replacing  starters  Glenn  Harrell  and  Baron  Williams,  who  were  held  to  a 
combined  total  of  eight  pionts  by  strong  defensive  play  from  Rick  Stumpe  and 
Jeff  Kaminsky. 

“WE  DID  A  great  job  of  shutting  down  their  two  top  scorers,  but  when 
those  three  new  players  went  into  the  Kankakee  lineup,  we  just  didn’t  respond 
on  defense,”  said  Klaas,  whose  team  also  had  double  figure  scoring  from 
Stumpe  (12  points,  7  rebounds,  8  assists)  and  Kaminsky  (10  points,  8  assists). 

Trailing  62-56  with  5:17  to  play,  the  Chaparrals  closed  to  within  two  at  66-64 
when  Watts  connected  on  both  ends  of  a  one-and-one  foul  situation.  The 
Cavaliers  answered  with  a  deliberate,  time-consuming  attack  that  drew  a  bevy 
of  fouls.  Roger  Burlison,  the  Cavs’  6-4,  220-pound  center,  scored  18  of  his 
game-high  20  points  in  the  second  stanza,  including  eight  of  eight  from  the 
chanty  line  to  ice  the  contest.  Burlison 's  short  jumpier  with  58  seconds  to  go 
made  it  74-68,  Kankakee. 

For  the  contest,  the  Chaps  hit  34  field  goals  in  56  attempts  (61  percent),  but 
just  six  of  11  foul  shots,  compared  to  Kankakee’s  23  of  32  from  the  free  throw 
line.  From  the  field,  the  Cavaliers  connected  on  28  of  63  for  44  percent. 

“KANKAKEE  TRIES  TO  beat  you  from  the  foul  line  by  drawing  calls  with 
their  quickness,”  said  Klaas.  “Their  four  shots  offset  our  field  goal  advantage  of 
six  and  the  fact  that  we  outboarded  them  31-25.  We  had  a  high  number  of 
turnovers,  but  only  three  during  the  final  10  minutes  when  the  game  was 
decided.” 

Besides  Burlison’s  20  points,  Kankakee  was  led  by  Robert  Gear  (12),  Quentin 
Davis  (10),  Anthony  Williams  (9),  McCants  (8)  and  Presswood  (7). 

“Kankakee  has  an  excellent  team  and  they  had  superb  performances  off  the 
bench.  But  I  was  still  proud  of  our  team.  We  battled  back  all  season  long  and 
never  quit.  Our  two  one-p>oint  victories  against  Triton  were  real  highlights  for 
our  program.” 

CD  HAD  AVANCED  to  the  championship  match  by  beating  Illinois  Valley 
College  78-63  in  the  regional’s  second  round  play  March  3.  Kaminsky,  who 
along  with  Watts  was  named  to  the  Region  IV  all-tournament  team,  led  the 
way  with  18  points,  four  assists  and  three  steals. 

Terry  Lee  led  the  Chaps  with  19  {joints  and  eight  assists. 

The  DuPagers  led  that  contest  36-32  at  the  half  and  bolted  to  a  54-38  edge 
midway  in  the  second  half  as  Lee  tallied  three  field  goals  in  52  seconds.  The 
Apaches  closed  to  55-48  (with  8:10  to  go)  on  the  strength  of  15  points  from  Rich 
Rosengren,  who  added  a  game-high  10  boards,  before  the  Chaps  iced  matters 
with  an  11-3  spree  sparked  by  five  points  by  Kaminsky. 


MICHAEL  WATTS  GOES  up  for  two  points  in  Region  IV  championship 
match  that  found  Kankakee  beating  DuPage  79-74  March  5  at  Triton 
College.  Watts  and  Ron  Rencher  lead  CD  scorers  with  16  points  apiece. 
Jeff  Kaminsky  and  Watts  were  named  to  Region  IV  all-tournament  squad. 
Courier  photo  by  Brian  O’Mahoney. 


Besides  Watts  and  Kaminsky,  all-tourney  selections  included  Kankakee’s 
Williams  and  Burlison  and  Malcolm  X  College’s  Tony  McCoy,  who  was  named 
MVP  despite  his  team’s  70-66  semifinal  loss  to  Kankakee.  In  two  games, 
McCoy  tallied  71  {joints,  hauled  in  33  boards  and  shot  29  of  45  (64  percent)  from 
the  field. 


NCAA  wants  better  athlete  GPA's 


By  GAYLE  JASINSKI 


Participating  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  as  a  freshman  may  be  an  even 
bigger  challenge  in  the  future,  if  a  new 
regulation  adopted  last  month  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  takes  effect  in  1986,  the  Chronicle 
of  Higher  Education  reports  in  a  recent 
issue. 

The  new  rule  would  require  students 
of  the  277  Division  I  schools  in  the 
NCAA  to  maintain  a  2.0  GPA  —  on  a 
4-point  scale  —  and  a  combined  score  of 
700  —  out  of  a  possible  1,600  —  on  the 
SAT  test  before  being  allowed  to 
partake  in  athletics. 

The  Chronicle  also  stated,  however, 


that  the  rule  is  under  attack  by 
civil-rights  leaders  and  presidents  of 
black  colleges  who  claim  it  discrimi¬ 
nates  against  minority  groups  who  tend 
to  score  lower  than  whites  on 
standardized  exams. 

BIG  EIGHT  SCHOOLS  have  com¬ 
piled  a  report  which  suggests  that  the 
decree  will  have  an  impact  on  blacks, 
according  to  the  article.  The  report 
indicates  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
black  athletes,  compared  to  10  to  27  per¬ 
cent  of  whites,  would  have  been  barred 
from  competition  had  the  requirement 
currently  been  in  effect. 

Barbara  Vehling,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  said  those  who 
drew  up  the  regulation  failed  to  realize 
its  potential  impact. 


“I  DO  NOT  think  they  intended  it  to 
discriminate,  but  the  rule  certainly  has 
that  effect  and  should  be  modified,”  she 
said. 

Supporters  of  the  proposal  feel  that  it 
does  not  prevent  the  recruiting  of 
athletes  who  test  out  below  the 
minimum  level.  They  may  still  be 
brought  to  the  university  on  athletic 
scholarships,  but  would  be  forced  to 
lose  one  year  of  athletic  eligibility,  the 
Chronicle  account  indicated.  Critics 
argue  that  institutions  would  be 
reluctant  to  recruit  individuals  who 
would  have  to  sit  out  an  entire  year 
before  playing. 

James  O’Hancon  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  an  advocate  of  the 
regulation  said  that  “It  is  time  to  stop 


kidding  ourselves  and  to  realize  we 
have  been  admitting  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  no  business  being  here.  You  can 
only  be  hypocritical  for  so  long.” 

SOME  BIG  EIGHT  faculty  repre¬ 
sentatives  believe  that  between  now 
and  1986,  high  schools  will  improve 
their  programs,  allowing  athletes  to 
meet  the  new  requirements. 

In  addition,  the  panel  of  college 
presidents  who  designed  the  rule  are 
allegedly  considering  its  modification. 

One  such  change,  cited  in  the  March 
9  issue  of  the  Chronicle,  would  find 
freshmen  being  barred  from  competing 
in  college  athletics,  at  least  in 
basketball  and  football.  If  the  revision 
is  approved  by  the  NCAA,  the  original 
proposal  would  be  rendered  moot. 


Sexism,  semantics  focus  of  Sutfin  talk 


The  Rev.  Jeanett  Sutfin 


By  C.W.  BOMMELMAN 

“Sexism,  Semantics  and  the  Status  of  Women  Today” 
were  the  focus  of  a  recent  talk  in  the  Women’s  Center  by 
the  Rev.  Jeanett  Sutfin,  assistant  pastor  of  Elmhurst 
Presbyterian  Church. 

“I  really  believe  that  language  we  speak  is  like  wallpaper 
in  a  room.  .  the  Rev.  Sutfin  opined.  “It  gives  sensation 
and  is  as  supple  as  the  attitudes  we  feel.” 

She  stated  that  many  words  in  the  English  language 
have  an  “overriding  male-generic  image”  and  that  “that’s 
the  way  our  idiom  has  always  been  set-up. 

“MOST  WORDS  ARE  considered  masculine  with 
appendages  added  to  make  them  feminine,”  the  Rev.  Sutfin 
asserted.  “How  nice,.  .  .even  though  some  subject-matter 
could  be  considered  feminine. 

“We  learn  things  we  are  not  aware  of  because  of  the 
words  we  have  been  taught  to  use,”  she  suggested. 

The  Rev.  Sutfin  maintained  that  women  are  constantly 


referred  to  as  animals  by  men,  “with  comments  like 
‘foxy-lady,  tigress  and  vixen’;  —  we  are  thought  of  as  pets 
of  the  world.” 

The  assistant  pastor  went  on  to  say  that  females  are 
also  described  in  derogatory  terms  as  they  grow  old  and 
when  their  physical  attributes  have  been  applied  to  world 
landmarks. 

“I  BELIEVE  IT  is  very  important  to  be  identified  as  a 
human  being,.  .  .as  a  man  or  a  woman,”  she  insisted,  “and, 
I  have  nothing  against  men,  I  just  want  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  person.” 

A  non-advocate  of  total  feminism,  the  guest  orator  stated 
that  some  hymns  and  words  should  never  be  eradicated, 
“because  their  true  meaning  would  also  change.” 

The  Rev.  Sutfin  has  a  master  of  divinity  degree  from 
McCormack  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  and  a  bachelor 
of  arts  in  English  with  minors  in  speech  and 
communications  from  Northern  Illinois  University.  She  is 
married  and  has  three  sons. 


Education  official 
warns  state  budget 
will  cause  cutbacks 


- In  brief - 

Top  college  offices  open 

The  college  is  seeking  candidates  for  petition  signed  by  50  district  residents, 
three  six-year  teams  now  open  on  the  a  statement  of  candidacy  form  and  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  District  502.  statement  of  economic  interests  form 

Board  members  serve  without  com-  by  Aug.  29  and  a  biographical  data 
pensation,  but  are  reimbursed  for  form  by  May  4.  An  interview  with  the 
“reasonable  expenses.”  CD  caucus  also  is  required. 

To  qualify,  one  must  be  18  years  of  Individuals  interested  in  running  for 
age  or  older,  a  U.S.  citizen,  and  a  these  offices  may  call  Barbara  Dum- 
resident  of  the  state  and  district  for  at  roese  at  325-1799  or  Robert  Beverforden 
least  one  year  immediately  preceding  at  852-9680. 

the  election.  Trustees  Diane  Landry  and  Francis 

The  position  requires  30  to  40  hours  a  Cole  will  describe  the  role  of  the  trustee 
month  spent  in  meetings  and  reading.  at  a  caucus  meeting  at  7:30  a.m. 
Candidates  must  file  a  nominating  Tuesday,  April  12  in  K157. 

Bookstore  to  be  dedicated 


James  J.  Blaha 

A  week-long  grand  opening  begin¬ 
ning  Monday,  April  11,  has  been 
scheduled  for  the  new  College  of 
DuPage  bookstore  which  has  been  built 
in  the  center  courtyard  of  Building  A. 

“This  special  event  marks  the 
beginning  of  our  consolidation  of 
services  to  the  east  campus,”  said  H.D. 
McAninch,  president  of  the  college. 

Highlight  of  the  week  will  be  the 

i  ribbon  cutting  and  dedication  ceremony 
at  10:30  a.m.  Wednesday,  April  13,  by 
the  main  entrance  to  the  bookstore  on 
the  second  floor. 

A  WELCOME  TO  those  in  attend¬ 
ance  will  be  given  by  McAninch  after 
which  James  J.  Blaha,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  will  speak  on  the 


growth  of  the  college.  Ernest  Gibson, 
director  of  Auxiliary  Enterprises,  will 
relate  the  history  of  the  bookstore  and 
introduce  John  Van  Laere,  manager. 

A  dedication  plaque  will  be  presented 
by  Donna  Kubik,  vice  president  of 
Wight  and  Company,  the  architects, 
followed  by  closing  remarks  delivered 
by  McAninch. 

Refreshments  will  be  served  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  Mini  tours 
of  the  bookstore  will  be  conducted  by 
the  employes. 

THE  BOOKSTORE  HAS  traveled  a 
long  road  since  its  first  location  in  1967 
in  an  office  building  on  Roosevelt  Road, 
which  was  serviced  from  a  warehouse 
on  North  Avenue. 

“In  the  beginning,”  said  Gibson,  "we 
didn’t  know  what  books  to  order.  All  of 
the  faculty  members  weren’t  here  yet 
and  they  were  coming  from  all  over  the 
country.  No  one  seemed  to  know  what 
was  needed  so  the  deans  tried  to  place 
the  orders.  We  finally  made  up  a 
booklist  and  had  the  students  order 
from  the  list.  When  the  books  came  in, 
we  had  to  try  and  locate  the  kids  who 
were  attending  classes  all  over  the 
district.” 

Gibson  said  the  year  the  college  used 
the  DuPage  County  fairgrounds’ 
exhibition  hall  to  register  the  students, 
he  had  the  books  taken  there  and  the 
students  were  able  to  buy  their  texts 
immediately  after  they  registered. 
When  the  interim  buildings  went  up  on 
the  present  campus,  a  classroom  in 

Continued  on  page  2 


“The  reductions  imposed  by  Gov. 
Thompson's  1984  budget  for  higher 
education  will  require  unprecedented 
tuition  increases  and  staffing  cutbacks, 
enrollment  limitations  and  decreases  in 
the  scope  and  quality  of  educational 
opportunities,”  according  to  Richard  D. 
Wagner,  executive  director  of  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

Wagner  said  that  the  educational 
allotments  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are 
$107.4  million  below,  current  funding 
levels,  and  $237.4  million  shy  of  the 
amount  needed  “to  meet  present  and 
future  needs  for  quality  higher 
education  in  Illinois. 

“Since  1980,”  noted  Wagner,  “higher 
education  enrollments  have  increased 
by  13.2  percent.  Inflationary  cost 
increases  faced  by  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  approximately  38 
percent  between  1980  and  1984.”  But 
the  proposed  budget,  Wagner  said,  is 
2.3  percent  below  1980  appropriations. 

“BY  NOT  FUNDING  the  increases 
in  costs  due  to  these  factors,”  Wagner 
warned,  “this  budget  will  result  in 
substantial  disruption  of  programs  and 
services.” 

The  official  explained  that  the 
allocation  of  the  governor’s  budget 
includes: 

•  Tuition  increases  of  approximately 
60  percent  for  undergraduates. 

•  Reductions  of  4  percent  in  faculty 
and  staff  at  public  universities,  which 
follow  reductions  of  3.6  percent  (1,068 
full-time  equivalent  positions)  during 
the  past  two  years. 


•  Cuts  in  funds  recommended  for 
student  aid  to  offset  tuition  increases, 
and  when  combined  with  the  effects  of 
large  tuition  increases,  will  result  in 
27,000  eligible  students  being  denied 
assistance. 

•  No  funding  for  salary  or  general 
cost  increases,  and  only  80  percent  of 
the  funds  required  to  pay  utility  cost 
increases. 

•  A  decrease  of  22.3  percent  in  the 
average  grant  per  student  credit  hour 
for  community  colleges. 

•  No  funding  for  program  improve¬ 
ments  in  engineering,  computer  science, 
business  and  other  high-priority 
academic  areas  where  student  demand 
greatly  exceeds  program  capacity. 

WAGNER  IS  CONCERNED  that 
these  cutbacks  could  result  in  the  state 
lacking  the  skilled  workers,  managers, 
engineers,  scientists  and  other  profes¬ 
sionals  needed  to  improve  the  competi¬ 
tive  position  of  the  United  States 
vis-a-vis  foreign  competition  in  the 
world  economy. 

“In  recent  years  we  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  substantial  deficiencies  in 
faculty  compensation,  equipment  pur¬ 
chases,  building  maintenance  and 
student  assistance,”  he  said.  “These 
needs  cannot  be  deferred  indefinitely 
without  permanently  impairing  the 
effectiveness  of  Illinois  higher 
education.” 

Wagner  indicated  that  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  has  urged  Thompson 
and  the  state  General  Assembly  to 
increase  taxes  in  order  to  provide 
additional  support  for  education. 


Schindler's  condition  improving 

James  C.  Schindler,  Naperville,  a  member  of  the  College  of  DuPage  Board  of 
Trustees,  is  recuperating  from  a  heart  attack  he  suffered  on  March  2. 

Schindler  told  the  Courier  he  expects  to  be  released  from  Illinois  Masonic 
Hospital  next  week.  He  had  hoped  to  be  out  April  4,  but  he  contracted  a  cold 
which  slowed  his  recovery. 

Schindler  has  no  immediate  plans  for  his  return  to  work. 

“No  matter  how  fast  you  want  to  travel,”  he  said,  “you  can  only  go  one 
centimeter  at  a  time.”  _ 
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Mike  Bouse 


Epton  and  Washington 
Fanning  the  flames  of 


Perhaps  the  CD  newspaper  isn’t  the  place  to 
discuss  Chicago  politics  but  I  feel  that  this 
particular  election  is  so  far-reaching  and  downright 
strange  in  fact  that  I’m  gonna  devote  my  first 
column  of  the  quarter  to  it.  Besides,  if  I  wait  a 
week  the  election’ll  be  over  anyway  *nd  nobody 
likes  to  read  yesterday’s  news.  In  just  a  few  days 
the  election  will  be  over  and  the  wierdness  will  rule 
once  again  in  the  Windy  City. 


And  believe  me, 
Chicago  is  one 
strange  town.  A 
generally  aestheti¬ 
cally  pleasing  city, 
good  foods,  a 
beautiful  lakefront, 
an  old-fashioned 
city  in  the  sense 
that  people  of 

different  ethnic  and 
racial  groups  can 
still  live  side  by 

_  side  in  mutual  dis- 

M  ike  Bouse  f.„of  „  , 

trust  and  some¬ 

times  downright  blatant  and  outspoken  hatred. 

THIS  IS  THE  wierdness  part  of  it  —  the  other 
part  is  that  a  lot  of  people  outside  the  city  joke 
about  this  and  seem  to  expect  it  from  the  city  of 
“machine”  politics.  Racial  prejudice,  from  both 
sides  of  the  color  fence,  is  the  accepted  norm  in 
Chicago.  While  this  attitude  may  prevail,  it  is  still 
wrong. 


Other  cities,  San  Francisco  and  Atlanta  for  two, 
have  had  mayors  of  different  skin  colors  and  to  the 
best  of  this  columnist’s  knowledge,  none  of  them 
have  gone  up  in  flames  or  been  destroyed  by  a 
righteously  indignant  God  yet. 

But  in  Chicago  it  could  happen.  Chicago  would 
be  the  safest  place  to  be  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
war  because  everything  happens  there  years  after 
anyplace  else. 

AN  ELECTION  IS  supposed  to  consist  of  the 
best-qualified  candidates,  as  chosen  by  the  people, 
presenting  their  positions  and  views.  The  voters 
decide  and  the  best  man  (or  woman)  is  supposed  to 
win.  So  where  does  skin  color  enter  the  picture? 

In  Chicago,  that’s  where.  Many  important  public 
figures  have  openly  stated  that  the  Chicago 
election  is  a  focal  point  for  the  equal  rights 
movement  —  if  Washington  wins,  that  is.  If  Epton 
wins,  it  will  only  confirm  the  fact  that  Chicago  is  a 
racist  city  and  that  he  got  elected  because  he  is  the 
“right”  color. 

Is  this  fair?  No,  it  is  not  —  to  either  candidate. 
The  issue  of  race  should  not  enter  into  any  election. 
But  sadly  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  Chicago.  In 
Chicago  this  seems  to  be  the  main  issue  in  the 
campaign  and  I  believe  both  sides  are  equally  to 
blame. 

BOTH  CANDIDATES  HAVE  raised  questions 
about  the  other’s  qualifications  to  be  mayor,  both 
have  reasons  why  the  other  should  not  be  elected. 
One  is  a  “crook”  and  the  other  is  a  “crazie.”  By 
not  sticking  to  the  issues,  both  have  contributed 


racist  fire 

to,  and  used,  the  issue  of  race.  Washington,  by 
aligning  himself  with  the  “black  power’’ 
movement,  has  antagonized  many  voters  who 
already  believe  in  equal  rights.  Epton  has  talked 
way  too  much  about  how  “race  will  not  enter  this 
campaign”  yet  how  often  do  you  hear  about  him 
campaigning  in  predominantly  black  areas? 

Get  with  it  guys;  just  by  mentioning  race  in  any 
context,  you  are  fanning  the  flames  of  a  fire  that 
would  be  better  off  doused  permanently. 

People  say  that  Chicago  is  a  democratic  city. 
Well  it  has  been  —  for  a  long  time  anyway.  But 
Chicago  has  been  known  to  do  the  unexpected  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  Jane  Byrne,  a  fired  city  employe,  and  a 
woman  to  boot,  could  have  whipped  the  machine 
and  Mike  Bilandic?  Or  Harold  Washington,  a  black 
man,  to  beat  the  machine’s  candidate  and  thereby 
end  up  using  its  support?  Chicago  has  never  had  a 
Republican  Jew  for  a  mayor  either. 

But  it  might. 

MAYBE  THE  MACHINE  is  getting  rusty  and 
will  break  down  soon.  Maybe  this  so-called 
machine  has  been  the  culprit  all  along  in  promoting 
racism  in  Chicago.  And  no  maybe  about  it,  its  end 
is  way  overdue. 

No  matter  who  wins  the  election,  I  think  the 
equal  rights  movement  will  gain.  With  an  end  to 
“machine  politics,”  perhaps  people  will  be  able  to 
vote  for  a  candidate  on  the  basis  of  his  merits  and 
qualifications  —  not  on  the  color  of  his  skin  or  his 
affiliations. 


What's  happening 


Fine  Arts  programs  offered 


Final  concert 

The  Chamber  Music  Society  will 
present  its  final  concert  of  the  season 
on  Sunday,  April  10  at  4  p.m.  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  of  Building  M 
in  a  celebration  of  the  music  of 
Johannes  Brahms.  The  program  will 
include  the  “Liebeslieder  Waltzes”  for 
vocal  quartet  and  piano  duet,  the  “Trio 
for  Clarinet,  Cello,  and  Piano”  and  two 
songs  for  alto  voice,  viola,  and  piano. 
This  year  marks  the  150th  anniversary 
of  Brahms’  birth. 

The  Chamber  Music  Society  is 
comprised  of  members  of  the  college 
music  faculty,  the  New  Classic  Singers, 
and  New  Philharmonic.  The  “Liebe¬ 
slieder  Waltzes”  will  be  sung  by  Linda 
Ogden  of  Naperville,  Carol  LaSage  of 
LaGrange,  Jim  Houston  of  Glen  Ellyn, 
and  Dale  McCurdy  of  Naperville,  and 
accompanied  by  Sally  Bauer  of  Glen 
Ellyn  and  Lee  Kesselman  of  Wheaton. 

The  trio  will  be  played  by  Anne 
Barlow  of  Wheaton,  clarinet;  Susan 
Ross  of  Forest  Park,  cello;  and  Edna 
Shamo  of  Lombard,  piano.  LaSage, 
Kesselman,  and  Robert  Shamo  of 
Lombard,  viola,  will  present  the  two 
|  songs. 

Admission  to  the  concert  is  free. 

Chamber  music  workshop 

String  and  wind  players  have  an 
opportunity  to  perform  in  a  small 
ensemble  through  CD’s  Chamber  Music 
Workshop.  A  limited  number  of 
pianists  will  also  be  accepted. 


The  workshop  meets  from  7:30  to 
9:30  p.m.  Fridays  beginning  tonight  in 
J109.  The  cost  is  $25. 

The  music  ranges  from  Baroque  to 
modern,  duos  to  sextets.  Part  of  the 
class  time  will  be  spent  in  reading  new 
works,  part  in  preparing  a  piece  to  be 
performed  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

Additional  information  may  be 
obtained  at  ext.  2208,  or  at  469-4875. 

'In  search  of  author' 

Luigi  Pirandello’s  “Six  Characters  in 
Search  of  an  Author”  will  be  presented 
here  tonight  and  Saturday  (April  8  and 
9)  and  Thursday  through  Saturday, 
April  14  to  16  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  of  Building  M. 

The  play,  first  performed  in  1921, 
established  Pirandello’s  reputation  as  a 
playwright.  The  action  takes  place  in 
the  rehearsal  of  a  play,  and  is  a  play 
within  a  play. 

Cast  members  are  Henry  French  and 
Pamela  Zouvas,  Elmhurst;  Kathleen 
Downing,  Westmont;  Vincent  Ladd 
and  Amy  Hess,  Glen  Ellyn;  Joe 
Comparato,  Oak  Brook;  Christopher 
Able  and  Ted  Able,  Addison;  Kath 
Mistretta  and  Julie  Kennedy,  Downers 
Grove;  Greg  Sekowski,  Villa  Park;  Jill 
Weisemen,  Wheaton;  Tom  Gianas, 
Bloomingdale;  and  Gina  Pennington 
and  Catherine  Galvin,  Lombard. 

Patricia  Yuen  of  Glen  Ellyn  is  the 
assistant  director. 

Admission  is  $1;  senior  citizens, 
students  and  CD  faculty  and  staff  will 
be  admitted  without  charge. 


Real  estate  seminar 

A  review  of  topics  covered  on  the 
state  real  estate  examination  will  be 
featured  in  a  seminar  Friday,  April  15, 
sponsored  by  CD’s  Business  and 
Professional  Institute. 

Real  estate  salesmen  will  meet  from 
8:30  a.m.  until  3:15  p.m.,  brokers  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in  K131. 

The  fee  is  $35  for  salesmen  and  $45 
for  brokers. 

Additional  information  is  obtainable 
at  858-2800,  ext.  2196. 

Artworks  for  library 

Ten  paintings,  three  pottery  pieces,  a 
sculpture  and  a  print  will  be  placed  at 
various  locations  throughout  the  three- 
story,  208,000  square  foot  LRC, 
scheduled  to  open  this  summer. 
Commissions  totaling  $12,000  for 
acquisition  of  the  works  were  awarded 
through  the  Illinois  Capital  Develop¬ 
ment  Board’s  Illinois  Percent  for  Art 
Program. 


Seminars  for  unemployed 

Eighteen  Illinois  community  colleges 
will  join  CD  in  a  day  of  service  April  23 
to  assist  unemployed  and  displaced 
workers  in  Illinois. 

“Operation  Economic  Development: 
Out  of  Work?  Start  Here”  will  offer 
seminars,  workshops  and  assistance 
services  for  unemployed  and  displaced 
workers  free  of  charge  on  the  various 
campuses. 

Topics  to  be  covered  at  CD  are 
financial  management,  labor  market 
need  awareness,  personal  and  family 
adjustment,  interviewing,  resume 
writing,  needed  training  and/or  retrain¬ 
ing,  skills  evaluation,  alternative 
careers  for  teachers  and  job  hunting. 

Personnel  will  be  available  on  each 
campus  to  run  the  seminars  and 
workshops,  provide  resume  clinics,  help 
in  skills  evaluation  and  answer 
questions  related  to  financial  and  legal 
assistance. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
ext.  2180. 


Bookstore 


Continued  from  page  1 


Building  J  was  used  for  a  bookstore. 
From  there  it  moved  into  what  had 
formerly  been  the  pig  bam  on  the 
property. 

“WE  STAYED  THERE  until  they 
brought  in  the  pre-fab  buildings  on  the 
west  end  of  the  campus,”  said  Gibson. 
“When  Student  Activities  moved  out  of 
one  of  the  buildings,  we  moved  in  and 
stayed  there  until  now.” 

The  new  three-story  structure  takes 


advantage  of  an  existing  building’s 
resources.  Also  it  did  not  require  any 
taxpayer  money  to  finance  it  since  it 
was  funded  through  the  revenue  of  the 
store  itself. 

The  bookstore  features  a  complete 
line  of  textbooks,  small  gift  items, 
T-shirts,  lab  clothing  and  basic 
supplies. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the 
opening. 


News  0 
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Student  government 

Madda  resigns;  praises  fellow  officers 


By  MOIRA  LEEN 


Lauren  Madda,  student  government 
director,  cited  personal  reasons  as  the 
basis  for  her  resignation  at  the  March 
31  SG  meeting. 

Madda’s  departure  was  the  fifth  in 
SG  in  three  months.  She  joins  Dave 
Stark  and  Myrna  Miller  who  resigned 
Jan.  7;  Tom  Jablonsky  who  stepped 
down  Jan.  14;  and  Sally  Gedwill  who 
left  Jan.  28. 

Stark  and  Miller  both  cited  personal 
commitments  which  conflicted  with 
their  roles  as  SG  officers  as  the  reason 
for  their  resignations.  Jablonsky  listed 
academic  difficulties  and  Gedwill  said 
conflicting  hours  between  a  new  job  and 
SG  resulted  in  her  leaving  the 
organization. 

Madda  had  no  complaints  regarding 
the  group,  calling  it  a  “fine  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“THE  PRESENT  STUDENT 
government  has  done  more  for  this 
school  than  any  other  past  SG,”  she 
added. 


Lauren  Madda 


Madda  also  had  high  praise  for  Kevin 
Langland,  SG  president. 

“He  works  hard  to  get  other  people 
to  work  hard,”  she  emphasized. 

On  a  less  positive  note,  Madda 


w 

W 
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Michael  Pighini 

expressed  unhappiness  with  the  way 
the  Courier  reported  on  SG. 

“It  is  a  disappointment  to  me  that 
throughout  the  year,”  she  said,  “the 
Courier  has  put  down  SG  every  time 


there  was  a  resignation  within  the 
organization. 

“IT  IS  TIME  the  Courier  started 
printing  some  of  the  positive  aspects  of 
SG,”  she  criticized. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Michael 
Pighini  was  unanimously  appointed  to 
the  director’s  spot  vacated  by  Madda. 
Pighini,  a  freshman  from  Elmhurst,  has 
no  prior  experience  with  SG,  but  said 
that  he  hopes  to  become  more  active  at 
CD  through  his  directorship. 

“I  never  picture  myself  as  an  active 
person,”  he  stated. 

The  York  High  School  graduate 
added  that  he  was  "happy  to  be  in  SG” 
and  hopes  to  be  re-elected  in  the  spring. 

IN  OTHER  BUSINESS,  Langland 
mentioned  a  Vietnam  War  POW-MIA 
rally  to  be  held  today  at  230  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  from  9  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  The  rally  is  a  coordinated  effort  of 
all  concerned  veterans  and  civilian 
groups. 

Representatives  from  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  National  League  of 
Families,  Disabled  American  Veterans 
and  the  Veterans  Vigil  Society  have 
pledged  their  participation. 


Speech  team  topples  competition 

Competing  with  less  than  a  full  squad,  CD’s  forensics  team  outclassed  the 
field  in  the  recent  Eastern  Michigan  University’s  Huron  Invitational. 

DuPage  won  the  team  competition,  despite  entering  only  7  of  the  10 
categories  offered.  CD  compiled  225  points,  41  more  than  runnerup  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  winning  three  individual  competitions  and  placing  in 
every  event  in  which  the  team  participated. 

CD  was  the  only  junior  college  to  place  among  the  top  six  teams. 

The  results: 

Top  individual  speaker  —  Marco  Benassi,  1st;  Eric  Ruff,  4th. 

Duet  acting  —  Earl  Fox  and  Benassi,  2nd. 

Persuasion  —  Benassi,  2nd. 

Informative  speaking  —  Ruff,  2nd;  Benassi,  5th. 

Prose  —  Fox  2nd;  Ruff,  5th. 

Poetry  —  Ruff  1st;  Melanie  Bull,  3rd. 

Speech  analysis  —  Benassi,  2nd;  Dawn  Capecci,  4th;  Ruff,  5th. 

After-dinner  speaking  —  Rene  Ruelas,  1st;  Capecci,  4th;  Laura  Lindsay,  6th. 


TIME 

Sports  Mustratad  —  , 

Hwiiii  asova  II 1 3  3 

START  A  CAREER  IN  SALES  AND  EARN 
ROOD  MONEY  WHILE  STILL  IN  COLLEGE 
WITH  TIME  TELEPHONE  MARKETING 

•  Train  now  for  a  career  in  sales 

•  TIME  Telephone  Marketing  will  PAY  YOU  while  in  training 

•  Guaranteed  $4  minimum  per  hr.  plus  incentives 

•  Schedule  working  hours  around  class  time 

10  am  to  2  pm;  2  to  6  pm  &  6  to  10  pm 

•  Benefit  package  with  paid  holidays,  vacation  and  medical 

•  Join  our  friendly  staff  NOW  at  our  Woodridge  office 

•  Call  now  and  select  a  schedule  to  fit  your  needs 

939-5057 

24  Hour*  A  Day 

TIME  TELEPHONE  MARKETING 

One  Heritage  Plaza 
7501  temont  Road 
Woodridge,  IL  60517 

TIME 

INCORPORATED 
Eoum  Oopoi1i»»r»  tumor*'  <*-f 


Cap  and  gown  forms  due  April  11 

Deadlines  have  been  established  for  submitting  cap  and  gown  measurements 
for  the  academic  procession  at  the  commencement  exercise  to  be  held  at  7  p.m. 
Thursday,  June  9  at  the  DuPage  County  Fairgrounds. 

Faculty  and  administrators  who  plan  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  are 
required  to  return  their  measurement  forms  to  the  Student  Activities  office  by 
Monday,  April  11.  The  college  is  charged  for  every  cap  and  gown  ordered. 

Some  1,800  students  whose  graduation  petitions  have  been  approved  by  the 
records  office  were  sent  measurement  forms.  These  should  be  returned  to  the 
bookstore  by  Friday,  April  22,  along  with  accompanying  payment,  said  Lucile 
Friedli,  coordinator  of  Student  Activities. 

The  bookstore  will  provide  students  with  cap,  gown  and  tassel  for  $13.63;  cap 
only  for  $2.75;  and  tassel  only  for  $2. 


A  AThe  AFFORDABLE - 

/Million  dollar  look 


Look  like  a  million  without  investing  a  fortune.  The 
HAIR  PERFORMERS  offer  you  a  hair  design  that's 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  At  a  remarkably  low 
price. 


—  SPECIAL  — 

$5  OFF  ON  HAIR  SHAPING  $10  OFF  ON  ALL  PERMS 
AND  STYLING  (Hair  shaping  and  styling 

Expires  June  15,  1983  not  included) 


Offers  good  for  Full  Price  Services  with  this  ad  only 
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The 


Carol  Stream 

887  Geneva  Road 
Carol  Stream ,  IL  60187 
653-8505 


Downtown 

32  W.  Washington 
Chicago,  IL  60602 
782-4910 


Streamwood 

718Barrington  Road 
Streamwood,  IL  60103 
289-2100 
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Viewpoint 

Good  news  is  here  for 
gas  tanks  of  America 

By  JIM  SETTECASE 


Last  night,  as  I  pulled  into  a  gas  station,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
price  for  diesel  fuel  has  dropped  to  99.9  cents  a  gallon.  This  is  the  lowest  price 
1  ve  seen  for  diesel  in  over  a  year. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  falling  world  price 
tor  a  barrel  of  oil.  How  pleasant  is  the  knowledge  that  OPEC  must  now  knuckle 
under  to  a  decreased  demand  for  oil  with  the  resultant  price  cuts.  As  the  diesel 
fuel  gurgled  almost  cheerfully  down  into  my  car’s  gas  tank,  I  recalled  an 
interview  that  Mike  WaUace  conducted  recently  with  Saudi  Arabian  oil  minister 
Sheikh  Ahmad  Zaki  Yamani. 


Wallace  had  just  asked  Yamani  how  OPEC  could  justify  the  enormous 
per-barrel  price  jump  from  $1.90  in  1972  to  a  benchmark  price  of  $34  in  1982 
With  a  feigned  hurt  expression  that  barely  concealed  his  intense  pleasure  the 
Saudi  oil  minister  launched  into  an  implausible  defense  in  which  he  claimed 
rising  production  and  labor  costs,  combined  with  inflation’s  impact,  were 
responsible  for  the  price  rise.  Yamani  was  stretching  thin  the  fabric  of 
credibility. 

The  hidden  agenda  of  his  interview  was  lucid.  Beyond  the  fancy  rhetoric, 
roughly  translated,  the  sheikh  said,  “You  industrial  countries  need  our  oil  very 
badly,  very  badly  indeed.  You  can  have  all  the  oil  at  as  steep  a  price  as  we  can 
extract  from  you.” 

OPEC  had  the  world  over  a  barrel  of  number  two  crude.  The  future  looked 
bright  for  the  cartel  and  dim  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  half-way  down  its 
yellow  brick  road,  OPEC  shot  itself  in  the  foot.  The  twenty-three-year-old 
organization  of  petroleum  exporting  countries  is  today  on  the  skids.  Low 
demand,  price  cheating  by  its  own  members  and  stiff  underselling  by 
non-OPEC  countries  has  drained  off  the  consortium’s  cash  and  clout.  The 
world’s  nations  are  no  longer  economic  hostages  to  the  cartel.  OPEC  has 
discovered  that  it  does  no  good  to  comer  a  market  priced  outside  of  their 
customers’  abilities  to  pay.  America  and  the  world  have  curbed  the  oil  appetite, 
and  the  oil  producing  countries  have  been  forced  to  drastically  reduce  their 
pumping  levels.  Despite  these  cutbacks,  the  world’s  oil  storage  tanks  remain 
full  and  this  glut  is  driving  down  the  price  of  oil. 


Now  OPEC  has  cut  its  per-barrel  price  to  $29.  This  first  cut  in  the  history  of 
the  cartel  won  t  be  the  last.  Iran,  the  number  two  producer  in  OPEC,  has  been 
secretly  offering  discounts  down  to  as  little  as  $26  per  barrel  in  the  attempt  to 
boost  sales  in  order  to  finance  its  prolonged  war  with  neighboring  Iraq.  With  its 
members  exhibiting  behavior  like  that  of  Iran,  OPEC  will  have  a  difficult  time 
maintaining  any  stable  price  level  in  the  future. 

Market  analysts  predict  the  possible  demise  of  OPEC  if  current  conditions  do 
not  stabilize.  Others  suggest  artificially  supporting  oil  prices  at  current  levels  to 
avoid  an  international  banking  disaster.  Finally,  there  are  those  whose 
homespun  philosophy  is  “if  they  don’t  like  it  we’ll  just  eat  our  own  wheat  and 
they  can  eat  their  oil.”  I  say,  “Bon  appetite,  OPEC!” 

My  gas  tank  is  suddenly  full  and  for  only  $7.  Topping  it  used  to  cost  $11. 
That's  good  news  America,  real  good  news! 


Letters 

Cheating  a 


Animal  agony  needless 


To  the  Editor: 

A  group  of  students  in  a  professional 
program  at  CD  have  recently  been  the 
victims  of  a  chronic  syndrome, 
commonly  contracted  among  persons 
with  low  integrity  and  ability  to  step  on 
others  to  get  ahead,  regardless  of  the 
cost. 

Signs  and  symptoms  of  this  potent¬ 
ially  fatal  disease  are  repeatedly  calling 
in  sick  the  day  of  the  exam;  obtaining 
answers  to  their  untaken  tests  from 
others  with  the  acute  form  of  this 
disorder;  and  holding  off  for  a  week  or 
two  to  “master”  what  the  unaffected 
victims  worked  their  butts  off  to  learn 
in  the  specified  amount  of  time. 

Physical  signs  include  ability  to 
maintain  a  solemn  and  pathetic 
expression  when  pouring  out  their 
soap-opera  life  stories  to  faculty,  and 
looking  as  shocked  and  appalled  as  us 
“healthy”  students  when  confronted 
with  cheating  statistics. 

Prognosis  is  poor  and  the  ability  to 


syndrome 

obtain  or  maintain  the  qualities  needed 
of  a  health  professional,  minimal.  Care 
of  these  people  has  not  yet  been 
determined  but  the  victims  of  their 
disease  are  becoming  extremely  mad 
and  intolerant  of  their  actions. 

The  greatest  cure  for  these  sick-o’s  is 
for  them  to  realize  that  they  are  not 
only  hurting  themselves  but  everyone 
else.  The  pressure  in  this  program  is 
astronomical!  Most  of  us  who  do  study, 
don’t  skip  class  and  do  it  on  our  own 
feel  cheated  in  this  because  nothing  is 
being  done  and  the  honest  ones  are 
missing  the  positive  reinforcement 
needed  after  a  test  by  going  through 
the  test. 

Frankly,  it  scares  me.  I  would  not 
want  someone  with  this  disease  caring 
for  me  when  my  life  depended  on  it.  It’s 
really  the  unsuspecting  and  trusting 
who  will  be  cheated  in  the  long  run  — 
cheated  out  of  the  honest  and 
knowledgeable  care  they  deserve. 

Name  withheld  upon  request,  LaGrange 


To  the  Editor: 

In  a  world  in  which  human  suffering 
is  an  overpowering  fact  of  daily 
existence,  many  people  feel  that  animal 
suffering  can  be  excused  or  ignored. 
However,  if  these  people  knew  the 
extent  of  animal  suffering,  the  needless¬ 
ness  of  most  of  it,  and  the  fact  that 
they  support  this  suffering  with  their 
tax  dollars,  they  might  open  their 
hearts  and  minds  to  this  issue.  This  is 
the  hope  of  a  coalition  of  animal 
concern  organizations,  known  as  Mo¬ 
bilization  for  Animals. 

The  immediate  concern  of  this 
organization  is  the  mass  torture  of 
animals  in  the  name  of  scientific 
research  and  product  testing. 

Most  people  assume  that  all  scientific 
research  is  justified  and  leads  to  the 
improvement  of  the  human  condition. 
As  a  published  scientist  in  the  area  of 
experimental  psychology,  I  can  testify 
firsthand  that  much  research  consti¬ 
tutes  a  needless  waste  of  life. 

Millions  of  animals  die  in  agony  in 


the  hands  of  inexperienced  under¬ 
graduates,  so  that  faculty  can  be 
promoted,  in  order  to  test  “new  and 
improved”  products  and  to  repeat 
research  already  done  and  redone. 
Modern  techniques  utilizing  single- 
celled  organisms  and  computer  simu¬ 
lation  provide  superior  alternatives  to 
much  research  employing  animals.  But 
these  techniques  are  often  ignored, 
since  the  animal  research  industry  is 
unregulated. 

Mobilization  for  Animals  does  not 
ask  for  an  end  to  research  nor  a 
restriction  of  academic  freedom.  We  ask 
for  regulation  and  restraint  in  an  area 
where  presently  none  exists.  The  results 
are  devastating:  three  animals  die 
every  second  in  laboratory  research. 

On  April  24,  demonstrations  will  take 
place  across  the  United  States  to  call 
attention  to  the  suffering  of  laboratory 
animals.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  more 
should  contact  Mobilization  for 
Animals;  635-6632. 

Susan  Mills  Isen,  Indiana  University 


College  of  DuPage 
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The  Courier  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  Reactions  from  students,  staff  and  community 
can  be  valuable  as  a  megaphone  of  student  interests,  providing  new  ideas  and  keeping  staff 
members  on  their  toes. 

Letters  should  not  exceed  200  words  and  should  be  typed,  double-spaced.  They  may  be 
dropped  off  or  sent  to  the  Courier  Barn,  the  white  structure  on  the  hill  immediately  east  of 
Building  J,  10  days  prior  to  publication. 

Letters  will  be  edited  only  for  style  and  grammar,  and  may  be  reduced  to  fit  space  limita¬ 
tions. 

AH  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the  writer  may  request  to  have  his  name  withheld.  A 
home  address  and  telephone  number  should  be  included  for  verification  purposes 

Opinions  expressed  in  the  Courier  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the  staff  of  the 
College  of  DuPage. 


The  Courier  is  a  member  of  the  Community  College  Journalism  Association,  the  Associated 
Collegiate  Press  and  the  Illinois  Community  College  Journalism  Association. 

The  Courier  is  published  weekly  on  Fridays  during  the  academic  year  except  during  exam¬ 
ination  and  vacation  periods  by  the  students  of  the  College  of  DuPage. 

Editorial  officers  are  in  the  white  barn  immediately  east  of  Building  J.  Telephone  858-2800 
exts.  2531,  2379  or  21 13. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  request.  Deadline  for  display  ads  and  classifieds  is 
5p.m.  7  days  prior  to  publication. 

News  items  should  be  submitted  10  days  prior  to  publication. 

The  college  is  located  at  22nd  Street  and  Lambert  Road,  Glen  Ellyn,  II.,  60137. 
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Student  journalists 


Professional  efforts  reap  amateur  rewards 


is  often  thwarted  in  its  role  as  a  forum  for  this 


the  abuser  owns  the  vehicle  he  uses;  in  the  other, 


(Ed.  Note:  This  article  appeared  in  the  winter 
1982-83  issue  of  the  College  Press  Review  and 
is  reprinted  with  permission.) 


By  RON  G.  WOLFE 


The  most  misunderstood  characteristic  of  the 
student  press  may  be  its  uniqueness,  a  trait  that 
administrators,  professional  journalists  and  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  often  overlook. 

Part  of  this  uniqueness  comes  from  a  student 
newspaper’s  identity.  It  is  like  the  professional 
press,  but  it  isn’t.  It  fulfills  the  same  functions  as 
the  professional  press,  but  it  is  somewhat  less 
than  a  ‘Teal”  newspaper.  Student  reporters  imitate 
fhpir  counterparts  in  the  working  world,  and  for 
the  most  part,  approach  campus  issues  responsibly 
and  report  objectively.  But  because  they  are 
students,  they  are  in  the  eyes  of  many,  not  “real” 
reporters. 

WHEN  THE  PROFESSIONAL  journalist 
finishes  his  assignment  and  meets  his  deadline,  he 
awaits  payday  with  a  sense  of  professional  pride. 
The  student  journalist,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
spends  as  much  time  on  his  assignment,  meets  his 
deadline,  and  then  must  cope  with  his  first  priority, 
getting  the  rest  of  his  education  in  the  classroom. 

More  often  than  not,  the  student  gets  no  pay 
and  any  sense  of  pride  which  he  may  initially  feel 
for  his  efforts  frequently  is  destroyed  as  he  retreats 
to  the  newspaper  office  to  take  calls  from  offended 
parties.  Although  he  has  assumed  the  same  kind  of 
role  in  the  campus  community  that  the  professional 
jounalist  assumes  in  a  larger  sense,  he  is  still  a 
student,  and  it  is  that  identity  which  so  severely 
limits  his  effectiveness  despite  the  expectations 
that  his  readers  place  on  him. 

Because  they  are  “students,”  campus  journalists 
are  subjected  to  more  pressures,  more  frustrations 
and  more  roadblocks  than  their  professional 
colleagues.  Perhaps  this  is  a  part  of  their 
education,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  common  fact. 

THEY  ARE  OFTEN  intimidated  by  admini¬ 
strators  who  insist  that  because  they  are 
“inexperienced”  they  don’t  always  get  all  the  facts, 
or  they  ignore  the  relevant  facts  which  could  tell  a 
different  story.  Students  outside  the  newspaper 
office  often  regard  the  paper  as  “theirs”  and  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  control  what  goes  into  its 
columns.  And,  the  advertisers  tend  to  pay  their 
bills  to  student  advertising  managers  last.  As  if 
this  weren’t  enough,  professors  who  find 
unsuspecting  editors  in  their  classes  often  take 
advantage  of  that  situation  to  get  their  pet 
projects  covered.  When  the  student’s  grade  is  at 
stake,  he  is  confronted  with  a  choice  that 
professional  journalists  don’t  have  to  make. 

So,  although  he’s  supposed  to  do  the  same  job 
with  the  same  kind  of  professional  aplomb,  the 
student  journalist,  because  of  the  curse  of 
“studenthood,”  is  subjected  to  situations  that 
would  never  occur  if  he  weren’t  in  an  institution  of 
higher  learning.  And,  because  he  is  there,  what 
happens  to  him  results  in  perhaps  the  greatest 
irony  of  all  —  in  this  educational  setting  where 
students  are  supposedly  encouraged  to  engage  in 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas,  the  student  newspaper 


process. 

Since  1895  when  the  executive  committee  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  threatened  to  withdraw 
funds  from  the  student  paper  if  it  did  not 
“hereafter.  .  .carefully  exclude  all  offensive 
allusions  to  any  members  of  the  college 
government,”  student  journalists  have  often  been 
subjected  to  control,  which  frequently  defies  logic. 
And,  this  control,  more  often  than  not,  is  achieved 
through  the  purse  strings.  Indeed,  the  ability  to 
control  via  the  budget  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by 
administrators,  organizations  or  student  groups  of 
all  sorts. 

THE  STUDY  THIS  writer  conducted  in  1978 
found  a  direct  relationship  between  a  campus 
newspaper’s  financial  dependence  on  the  institution 
it  serves  and  the  editors’  feelings  of  freedom  to 
comment  on  the  issues.  As  the  amount  of  funding 
from  the  institution  grows,  so  does  the  editor’s 
reluctance  to  tackle  issues  of  importance.  When 
more  financial  independence  is  achieved,  editors  are 
less  hesitant  to  comment  on  these  same  issues. 

This  study,  conducted  at  an  Associated 
Collegiate  Press  convention,  substantiates  what 
most  student  press  scholars  have  suspected  for 
many  years  —  financial  independence  means 
editorial  independence. 


“Because  they  are  ‘students,’ 
campus  journalists  are  subjected  to 
more  pressures.  .  .  than  their  pro¬ 
fessional  colleagues.” 


EVEN  WHEN  STUDENT  editors  try  to  achieve 
financial  independence,  their  efforts  are  sometimes 
met  with  budgetary  song  and  dance  from  their 
superiors.  Said  one  editor,  “We  sell  enough  ads  to 
pay  for  our  paper,  but  we  have  to  turn  our  ad  sales 
money  into  the  college  and  then  they  give  us  what 
we  need  to  publish  the  paper.” 

So,  the  newspaper  is  supposed  to  serve  as  a 
watchdog  over  the  institution  and  be  critical  when 
necessary,  but  the  very  entity  which  it  is  supposed 
to  criticize  holds  within  its  power  the  ability  to 
destroy  the  fourth  estate  nemisis  with  one  swoop  of 
the  budgetary  ax.  The  Student  Press  Archives 
bears  witness  that  such  action  is  not  uncommon. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  situation,  the  uniqueness 
of  the  newspaper’s  position  doesn’t  go  unnoticed. 
Administrators  point  to  the  untenable  position  of 
having  to  fund  a  publication  that  criticizes  them  — 
sometimes  unjustly  they  feel  —  and  of  being 
placed  in  a  situation  of  paying  the  fiddler  but  not 
being  able  to  call  the  tune.  Such  axioms  die  hard. 

And,  why,  they  ask,  should  a  small  group  of 
students  be  allowed  to  use  the  columns  of  the 
student  newspaper  to  express  their  opinions  or 
further  their  own  pet  projects  and  interests? 

Of  course,  the  answer  is  that  they  shouldn't  be. 
If  they’re  chosen  for  their  position  with  care  and  if 
they  understand  that  the  newspaper  is  a  forum, 
but  that  it  also  serves  other  functions  as  well,  then 
such  abuse  of  the  position  should  be  rare.  Even  the 
professional  press  suffers  from  such  abuse 
periodically.  The  crux  is,  of  course,  that  in  one  case 


he’s  granted  the  position  and  in  a  year  or  two, 
walks  away  from  it  without  the  slightest  danger  of 
losing  his  shirt. 

ANOTHER  KEY  ELEMENT  in  the  uniqueness 
of  the  student  newspaper  is  the  “our”  syndrome. 
There  is  this  feeling  by  every  group  within  the 
institution  that  the  paper  belongs,  in  some  way,  to 
them,  and  that  this  belonging  entitles  them  to  have 
some  input  into  the  issues  expressed,  the  stories 
covered  —  or  not  covered  —  and  the  general 
content  of  the  publication. 

The  courts,  of  course,  have  clearly  addressed 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  “our”  syndrome. 
Ethics  should  solve  the  rest  of  them.  Outside 
groups  do  not  have  the  right  to  censor  in  any  way. 
If  the  student  newspaper  has  been  established  as 
an  open  forum  with  the  free  expression  of  ideas  as 
one  of  its  purposes,  then  all  ideas,  whether 
defensive  or  offensive,  can  be  expressed.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  aims  of  higher  education;  the 
free  and  open  expression  of  all  ideas  should  flourish 
on  our  campuses  and  the  student  newspaper  has  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  it  does.  However,  having 
that  responsibility  does  not  automatically  bring 
with  it  the  freedom  to  do  the  job.  Such  is  the  lesson 
in  Dickey  v.  Alabama,  Antonelli  v.  Hammond  and 
other  similar  cases. 

The  campus  newspaper’s  uniqueness  also  comes 
from  those  who  labor  with  its  peculiarities  from 
year  to  year,  a  labor  more  of  love  than  money. 
There  are  exceptions,  obviously,  but  student 
editors  for  the  most  part  take  their  responsibilities 
seriously  and  often  spend  more  time  than  their 
class  schedules  should  allow  in  keeping  their  fellow 
students  informed. 

They  know  what  freedom  of  the  press  implies 
and  they  do  their  very  best  to  do  a  responsible  job, 
but  they  face  limitations  unique  to  their  situations. 

WHERE  ELSE  WOULD  anyone  volunteer,  or 
work  for  substandard  wages,  to  be  harassed, 
cajoled,  bribed  and  criticized  negatively  on  a 
weekly  or  daily  basis? 

Out  of  adversity,  however,  comes  strength,  and 
because  of  that,  the  college  newspaper  should 
continue  to  thrive.  If  that  adversary  relationship 
with  the  administration  did  not  exist,  maybe  the 
newspaper  would  be  lulled  into  never  questioning 
any  decisions  that  the  presidents"  or  the  trustees 
make.  And,  the  editor  who  faces  the  hassle  with  his 
professor  over  some  publicity  for  a  pet  program 
knows,  first  hand,  what  objectivity  means  and  how 
it  can  be  used  —  or  abused. 

What  emerges  from  all  this  is  an  unpredictable 
world  of  unpredictable  people  who  are  so  dedicated 
that  they  rise  above  the  problems  and  deal  with  the 
issues  the  best  way  they  can  under  their  given 
circumstances.  That  they  do  this  is  not  so  unusual, 
but  that  they  endure  what  they  do  to  get  the  job 
done  makes  the  entire  effort  truly  a  unique 
endeavor. 

Ron  Wolfe,  an  instructor  at  Eastern  Kentucky 
University,  advised  a  student  newspaper  for  10 
years  and  was  executive  secretary  of  a  state 
collegiate  press  association.. 


Student  Government 

Presents 

A  Family  Photo  Portrait  Sale 

An  8x10  photograph  valued  at  $30  for  only  $5!  Coupons 
for  the  portraits  can  be  purchased  in  the  Student 
Government  Office,  room  2042.  Details  concerning 
shooting  time  and  place  can  be  obtained  in  the  office 
or  by  calling  ext.  2095.  Do  it  today!!! 


-  CD - 

—Spring  Quarter — 

Calendar  of  Events 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednsdy 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

April 

8 

Play:  “Six  Characters 
in  Search  of  an  Au¬ 
thor,”  Performing  Arts 
Center,  Building  M. 
Admission  $1;  senior 
citizens,  students, 
faculty  and  staff  free. 

8  p.m. 

Play  runs  thru  the 
ninth. 

9 

10 

Concert:  Chamber 

Music  Society.  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center, 
Building  M.  8  p.m.  Free. 

Baseball  (H)  III.  Bene¬ 
dictine,  1  p.m. 

11 

Men’s  tennis  (H)  Wau- 
bonsee  College,  3  p.m. 

Baseball  (H)  Univ.  of 
Ill.-Circle,  1  p.m. 

12 

Men’s  tennis  (H)  Joliet 
Jr.  College,  3  p.m. 

Baseball  (H)  Rock  Val¬ 
ley  College,  2  p.m. 

13 

Board  of  Trustees 
meeting,  7:30  p.m.,  K 
157. 

Free  film,  “Godfather 
II,”  shown  at  noon  in 
A1000;  7:30  p.m.  in  A 
1002 

14 

Play:  “Six  Characters 
in  Search  of  an  Au¬ 
thor.”  Performing  Arts 
Center,  Building  M. 
Admission  $1;  senior 
citizens,  students, 

faculty  and  staff  free. 

8  p.m. 

15 

16 

Choral  Festival:  III. 
Community  College 
Choral  Festival.  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center, 
Building  M.  10  a.m. 
to  2  p.m.  Free. 

Baseball  (H)  Joliet  Jr. 
College,  1:30  p.m. 
Women’s  softball  (H) 
McHenry  County  Col¬ 
lege,  10a.m. 

17 

Auditions:  Opera: 

“Giuditta”  Building, 
N-5.  2  to  4  p.m.;  call 
for  appointment  (858- 
2800,  ext.  2036,  week¬ 
days  between  9  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.). 

Baseball  (H)  Waubon- 
see  College,  1:30  p.m. 
Auditions  aiso  held 
on  the  16th. 

18 

Men’s  tennis  (H)  Elgin 
Community  College, 

3  p.m. 

19 

Concert:  New  Philhar¬ 
monic.  Guest  conduc¬ 
tor:  Jouko  Saari.  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center, 
Building  M.  8  p.m.  Free. 

Courtyard  concert 

featuring  Steve  and 
Leo  Comedy  Team. 
Building  A,  West 
Courtyard,  noon.  Free 
Admission. 

20 

Free  Film:  “Ticket  to 
Heaven,”  shown  at 
noon  in  A1000;  7:30 
p.m.  in  A1002. 

21 

Men’s  tennis  (H)  Sauk 
Valley,  3  p.m. 

Baseball  (H)  College 
of  Lake  County,  1  p.m. 

Women’s  softball  (H) 

III.  Valley  Community 
College,  3:30  p.m. 

22 

Concert:  College  of 
DuPage  Jazz  Ensem¬ 
ble,  music  of  the  Bea¬ 
tles,  Stevie  Wonder, 
Duke  Ellington,  the 
Commodores  and 

others.  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Building 

M,  8  p.m.  Free. 

Women’s  softball  (H) 
Moraine  Valley  3:30 

23 

Faculty  recital:  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gootlieb,  sopra¬ 
no;  Lee  Kesselman, 
piano.  Music  of  Mo¬ 
zart,  Mahler,  Debussy. 
Performing  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter,  Building  M.  8  p.m. 
Free. 

Men’s  tennis  (H)  sec¬ 
tionals.  9:30  a.m. 

Baseball  (H)  Thornton 

24 

Art  exhibit:  John  Diaz 
—  sculpture  (through 
May  12).  Opening  re¬ 
ception  1  to  4  p.m., 
the  Gallery,  Ml  37. 

25 

26 

One-act  plays:  “Ludlow 
Fair”  and  another  play 
to  be  announced.  Stu¬ 
dio  Theater  Ml  06, 
7:15  p.m.  Free. 

Plays  run  thru  April 
26. 

27 

Board  of  Trustees 
workshop,  7:30  p.m., 

1  K157. 

Free  film:  “Bedazzled,” 
shown  at  noon  in  A- 
1000  and  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  A1002. 

Baseball  (H)  Morton 
College,  2  p.m. 

28 

29 

Men’s  tennis  (H)  con¬ 
ference  champion¬ 
ships,  9:30  a.m. 

Tennis  runs  thru  April 

30. 

30 

TB  A:  To  be  announced 


Student  Activities  Hotline  Number  is  858-3360 


TICKET  S  ADMIT  ONE 


The  College  of  DuPage  Student  Activities  Box  Office  is 
offering  a  variety  of  tickets  to  members  of  the  community, 
most  at  a  discounted  price  to  students,  including  reduced 
tickets  for  Plitt  Movie  Theatres  (Fox  Valley,  Oak  Brook, 
etc.),  General  Cinema  Movie  Theatres(Yorktown),  and  Rose 
Movie  Theatres,  and  student  discount  tickets  for  Mar¬ 
riott’s  Great  America.  Also  avialable  are  tickets  for  Student 


Activity-sponsored  Concerts,  Lectures  and  C/D  Performing 

Arts,  as  well  as  tickets  for  special  events  such  as  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  the  daily  schedule  of 
operating  hours  and  further  information,  stop  by  in  room 
A2059  or  call  Student  Activities  at  858-2800,  extension 
2241. 
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Pulf  out  and  save 


Pull  out  and  save 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednsdy 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

May 

2 

Lecture  by  Jack  Rud- 
loe,  author  and  marine 
biologist,  “The  Erotic 
Ocean,’’  Building  M 
Performing  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter,  7:30  p.m.  Free  ad¬ 
mission. 

3 

4 

Free  film:  “Montene¬ 
gro,”  shown  at  noon 
in  A1000  and  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  A2095. 

5 

Courtyard  concert 

featuring  Reggae/Ca¬ 
lypso  artist  John  Bay- 
ley.  Building  A,  West 
Courtyard.  Noon.  Free 
Admission. 

6 

Baseball  sectionals, 
TBA. 

Baseball  Sectionals 
thru  May  8. 

7 

8 

Concert:  DuPage 

Winds,  Bruce  Moss, 
director.  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Building 

M.  Free. 

9 

10 

Reader’s  Theater:  “An 
Evening  of  Reader’s 
Theater,”  Studio  Thea¬ 
ter,  Ml 06.  7:15  p.m. 
Free. 

Free  film:  “The  Mis¬ 
fits,”  shown  at  noon 
in  A1000  and  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  A2095. 

11 

Board  of  Trustees 
meeting,  7:30  p.m.,  K- 
157. 

Free  film:  “The  Man 
Who  Fell  To  Earth.” 
shown  at  noon  in  A- 
1000  and  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  A2095. 

Staff  in  service  work¬ 
shop  —  Classes 
canceled  until  4  p.m. 

12 

Lecture  by  John  De- 
Salvo,  biophysicist. 
“The  Shroud  of  Turin.” 
Campus  Center.  De¬ 
tails  TBA. 

13 

Las  Vegas  Night 
featuring  The  In¬ 
spectors  and  The 
Kids  in  concert. 

Campus  Center. 

Details  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Lecture  by  Stephen 
Paules,  classical  com¬ 
poser,  “Today’s  com¬ 
poser  Music  as  a  Non- 
Luxury”  Building  M. 
Performing  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter  7  p.m.  Free  admis¬ 
sion. 

20 

Jazz  concert  featuring 
The  Heath  Brothers, 
Judy  Roberts,  and 
Marshall  Vente.  Bene¬ 
fit  for  WDCB  Radio. 
Details  TBA. 

21 

Omnibus  One:  Music 
of  Stephen  Paulus, 
performed  by  New 
Philharmonic,  New 
Classic  Singers,  Dance 
Troupe,  and  guest  art¬ 
ists.  Performing  Arts 
Center,  Building  M.  8 
p.m.  Admission  $3; 
students,  faculty  and 
staff  $1 

22 

Omnibus  One:  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center, 
Building  M.  2  p.m. 

23 

24 

Student  government 
elections. 

25 

Student  government 
elections. 

Board  of  Trustees 
workshop,  7:30  p.m., 
K157. 

Free  film:  “Time  After 
Time,”  shown  at  noon 
in  A1000  and  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  A2095. 

26 

Dance:  Dance  Troupe, 
Donna  Oleson,  direc¬ 
tor.  Performing  Arts 
Center,  Building  M.  8 
p.m.  Free. 

Program  runs  thru 
May  28. 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Memorial  Day  Holiday 
(campus  closed). 

31 

Concert:  New  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Harold 

Bauer,  music  director. 
Guest  artist:  Frederick 
Hemke,  saxophone. 
Performing  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter,  Building  M.  8  p.m. 

Free. 

_ 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday  iWednsdy 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

June 

1 

2 

Courtyard  party.  Bar- 
beque  and  Blues  Bash. 
Building  A.  West 
Courtyard.  Details  TBA. 
Concert:  Chamber 

Singers,  Lee  Kessel- 
man,  director.  Madri¬ 
gals,  Hindemith/Six 
Chansons,  folk  music. 

1  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 
Performing  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter,  Building  M.  Free. 

3 

Concert:  Concert  Band, 
Steve  Hanson,  con¬ 
ductor.  Brahms/Bless¬ 
ed  Are  They;  Holst/ 
Suite  No.  1  in  Eb; 
Zdechlick/Chorale  and 

Shaker  Dance.  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center, 
Building  M.  8  p.m.  Free. 

4 

5 

Concert:  DuPage 

Chorale,  Lee  Kessel- 
man,  director.  Per¬ 
formed  with  symphony 
orchestra.  Beethoven/ 
Mass  in  C.  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Building 

M.  8  p.m.  Free. 

6 

7 

8 

Concert:  New  Classic 
Singers,  Lee  Kessel- 
man,  director.  Mozart/ 
Vesperae  Solennes  de 
Confessore;  Purcell/ 
Come  Ye  Sons  of  Art. 
Performing  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter,  Building  M.  8  p.m. 
Free. 

9 

Commencement,  Fair¬ 
grounds.  7:30  p.m. 

10 

11 

_ 
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Education 


offers  transfer  advice 


Counselor 

By  DON  DAME 


Many  transfer  institutions  accept  CD’s  associate 
in  arts  and  associate  in  science  degrees  as  meeting 
all  general  education  requirements  and  grant 
automatic  junior  standing  upon  transfer. 
CAUTION:  If  you  graduate  from  CD  with  either  of 
these  degrees  and  transfer  to  any  school  which 
accepts  them  you  will  have  met  the  university 
general  education  requirements  of  the  transfer 
school,  but  sometimes  your  major  area  may 
require  specific  general  education  courses.  If  you 
don’t  take  them  at  CD,  you  will  be  required  to  do 
so  before  graduation  from  the  four-year  school,  and 
in  some  instances  before  you  can  continue  in  your 
major  area.  Be  sure  to  check  the  catalog  of  your 
transfer  school  for  any  departmental  general 
education  requirements. 

Individuals  who  wish  to  become  teachers  and 


transfer  to  a  school  which  accepts  our  associate  in 
science  or  associate  in  arts  degree  as  meeting  all 
general  education  requirements,  will  indeed  have 
met  those  requirements  of  the  transfer  institution, 
but  students  should  be  aware  that  they  will  need  a 
specific  number  of  hours  in  general  education  areas 
for  state  certification. 

Students  should  consult  the  catalog  of  their 
transfer  institution  to  determine  the  number  of 
hours  required  in  each  general  education  area  by 
the  four-year  school  for  teacher  certification. 
Students  may  also  discuss  teacher  certification 
requirements  with  an  adviser  from  the  education 
area  at  CD. 

The  following  transfer  institutions  accept 
DuPage’s  associate  in  science  or  associate  in  arts 
degree  as  meeting  all  lower  division  general 
education  requirements: 

MacMurray  College  Mundelein  College 

Millikin  University  Rosary  College 


Institutions  which  accept  these  degrees  from 
DuPage  as  meeting  all  university  general  education 
requirements  upon  transfer  are: 

Chicago  State  University 
Eastern  Illinois  University 
Governors  State  University 
Illinois  State  University 
Kendall  College 
Lewis  University 
Northern  Illinois  University 
Sangamon  Sfate  University 

Southern  Illinois  University  (Carbon dale) 
Southern  Illinois  University  (Edwardsville) 
Western  Illinois  University  (A. A.  only) 

University  of  Wisconsin  —  LaCrosse 
University  of  Wisconsin  —  Whitewater 

Don  Dame  is  a  CD  counselor  and  is  also  co¬ 
ordinator  of  college-university  articulation. 


CONCORDIA 

CONCORDIA  COLLEGE  I  RIVER  FOREST 

Transferring  to  a  four-year  college? 

We  offer 

Computer  Science,  Business  Management 
Early  Childhood,  Music,  Nursing, 

Teacher  Education,  and  more! 

’83  -  ’84  Tuition:  S3 192 

Also  Summer  Classes 


Call  or  write :  (3 1 2)  77 1  -8300 ,  extension  240 
CONCORDIA  COLLEGE  7400  Augusta  Street,  River  Forest,  Illinois  60305 


Governors  State  University 


STEPS 
TO  A 

BACHELOR’S 

DEGREE 

STEP  1 

Begin  at  your  local  community  college 
by  obtaining  an  associate’s  degree 

STEP  2 

Come  to  Governors  State  University 
to  complete  your  bachelor's  degree. 


7969 


Governors  State  is  the  only  upper  division  (junior,  senior  and 
master  levels)  university  in  northern  Illinois  founded  to  serve 
persons  with  the  equivalent  of  two  or  more  years  of  college  credit. 
Degree  programs  are  offered  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Business 
and  Public  Administration,  the  Health  Professions,  and  Human 
Learning  and  Development. 

Easily  accessible  from  the 

Loop  or  Kankakee . . 

from  the  Indiana  border  or  Joliet 

and  western  suburbs  . . .  and  beyond. 


Applications  for  Fall  Trimester,  beginning  August  29 
now  being  accepted. 


An  Affirmative  Action  University 


OFFICE  OF  ADMISSIONS  DEPT.  2S 

Governors  State  University  Park  Forest  South.  IL  60466,  Telephone  (312)  534-5000.  Ext  25  8 


Patronize 

Courier  Advertisers! 


Is  there  a  computer 
in  your  future? 

There  may  be  since  computer  technology  is 
permeating  industry,  the  schools  and  even  the  home. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
majors  at  the  College  of  St.  Francis.  Through  the  four- 
year  degree  program,  there  are  two  concentrations  offered: 

—  Information  Science  for  the  data 
processor/systems  analyst. 

-  Computer  Science  for  the  Mathematics,  Science, 
Electronics  or  Engineering  student. 

Community  college  credits  are  transferable.  Scholarships 
are  available  for  full-time  students.  State,  federal  and 
institutional  financial  aid  is  also  available. 

For  more  information  call: 

Joan  Ramuta,  (815)  740-3431 
or 

Sheryl  Paul,  (815)  740-3400 

COLLEGE  OF 
>T  FRANCIS 

500  Wilcox  St.,  Joliet,  IL  60435 
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Tlransfer  Students: 

Apply  Now  for 
Financial  Aid  at 
DePaul  University 

If  you  are  planning  to  transfer  to  DePaul 
University  this  fall,  now  is  the  time  you 
should  apply  for  admission  and  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  With  the  help  of  the  latter,  it  is 
possible  that  the  costs  of  the  excellent 
education  you  will  acquire  at  DePaul 
may  be  no  more  than  what  you  are 
spending  for  study  at  this  college!  To 
learn  more  and  to  receive  applications 
for  admission  and  financial  aid,  com¬ 
plete  and  mail  the  coupon  printed  below 
Additional  information  also  is  available 
by  telephoning  321-7600. 


Office  of  Admissions 

DePaul  University 

25  East  JacKson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Illinois  60604 

NAME - - - 

ADDRESS - - — 

CITY - - ap - 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER. - 

|  COLLEGE  ATTENDING _ | 

|  MAJOR _ _ _ _  I 


STUDENT  HELP  WANTED 


Exceptional  opportunities  to  earn  $900  per  month  working 
evenings  and  Saturdays.  Car  necessary.  Apply  in  person,  3  p.m. 

Thursdays. 

JRC  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 
4414  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 

Hillside,  IL. 


Graduating 

to 

NIU? 

Stop  by  College  Square  Apartments  and  see  what 
we  have  to  offer.  Efficiencies,  1,  2,  and  3  bedroom 
apartments  at  Northern  Illinois  University. 

DeKalb’s  Finest 
815/785-1920 


Community  College  Students: 
Planning  to  transfer  to 
Roosevelt  University? 


If  you  are  an  Illinois  resident  and  are  considering  transferring  to  Roosevelt 
University  for  the  Fall,  1983,  semester,  we  encourage  you  to  apply  for  an 
Illinois  State  Monetary  Award  (ISSC  award),  a  major  part  of  most  financial 

aid  packages.  .  ,  .  ... 

To  be  sure  you  do  not  miss  out  on  financial  aid  for  which  you  may  be  eligible, 

we  remind  yoUgte  ^  |||inojg  wm  consj(jer  a  limited  number  of  applications  for 

full-year  awards.  It  will  NOT  consider  applications  beyond  this  number. 

2.  No  application  will  be  considered  unless  it  is  complete  and  without  error. 

Therefore,  Roosevelt  University  encourages  you  to:  <„rCoH<,rai 

1 .  Visit  your  counselor  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Application  or  Federal 
Student  Aid— 1983-84  School  Year"  or  write  Roosevelt  University  to 
receive  a  copy.  (This  form  is  the  source  for  determining  Illinois  State 
Monetary  Awards,  as  well  as  federal  assistance.) 

2.  Carefully  and  accurately  complete  the  form.  Errors  or  omissions  may 
cause  your  form  to  be  set  aside  and  never  be  considered  for  financial  aid. 

3.  File  the  form  as  early  as  possible.  Don't  wait!  Delay  may  cause  you  to 
miss  funding  that  you  otherwise  would  receive. 

Roosevelt  University  grants  transfer  credit  for  most  courses  completed  at 
accredited  community  colleges.  Questions  concerning  the  accep  P 

plication  of  community  college  transfer  credit  should  be  directed  to  the  Roosevelt 
University  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions.  ,  fj 

So  plan  early  to  attend  Roosevelt  University  You  may  *'v! 

summer  terms.  Fall  classes  begin  Thursday,  September^ i  gsa  Classes  are 
offered  at  the  main  campus  in  downtown  Chicago  and , nn  t  das^ 
in  Arlington  Heights.  To  receive  a  RooseveU  University^pplication  a  class 
schedule,  and  an  “Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  1 983 

please  contact:  c£  ^  EDUCATIOnAL  INFORMATION 

ROOSEVELT  UNIVERSITY 

430  S  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60605 
PHONE:  (312)  341-3655 

ROOSEVELT 

UNIVERSITY 


Roosevelt  University  admits 
and  without  regard  to  race, 


students  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit 
color,  creed,  sex,  or  physical  handicap. 


Complete  Your  Business  Degree  At  IIT 

The  IIT  Advantages 


EA  curriculum  that  integrates  Business  Education 
with  Technological  change 

E  Unique  concentrations  in  Information  Resources 

Management  and  Industrial  Management _ 

E  Concentrations  in  Accounting,  Finance/Economics, 

Marketing  and  Human  Resources  Management _ 

[jjj  Transfer  guide  to  fit  your  program 

jj]  Scholarships,  Coop  Education  and  Placement  Services 
Full-time  or  part-time 
m  On  campus  parking 


Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

Dr.  Nathan  Keith,  Assistant  Dean 
IIT  School  of  Business  Administration 
10  West  31  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60616 
312/567-5104 

IIT  an  equal  opportunity  educator 

Please  send  me  transfer  information  for  NT's  BBA  program 

Name _ _ _ _ 


Street 


City _ State - - - Zip 


Phone  Number  (day)  _ 


■  B  Hi 

III 
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Streep  good  bet  for  best  actress 

■  thp  Smith  A moripon  nf  Pkiln  Tk/%  T  an»n  _ 1  d •  n • 


By  MARC  GRISETA 


A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
Academy  Awards  this  year.  Because  of  the 
competition  for  the  movie  goer's  dollar  during 
these  tough  economic  times,  movies  selected  by 
the  Academy  are  being  pushed  even  more  heavily 
than  usual. 

However,  most  of  the  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  films  nominated  for  best  picture  of  the  year 
and  for  best  actor. 

This  year’s  nominees  for  best  actress  have  not 
been  as  celebrated  as  their  male  counterparts, 
probably  because  most  viewers  think  they  know 
who  will  win  the  best  actress  award. 

MOST  MOVIE  GOERS  could  not  name  all  the 
nominees  for  best  actress  this  year  but  that  is  not 
because  quality  performances  were  lacking.  On  the 
contrary,  this  year  saw  a  great  many  outstanding 
portrayals.  But  since  one  performance  does  stand 
above  the  rest  and  because  of  the  attention  the 
winner  receives  for  her  acting,  people  have  gone  on 
to  {Kinder  the  fate  of  the  nominees  from  other 
categories. 

One  of  this  year’s  forgotten  nominees  is  Julie 
Andrews,  who  has  been  nominated  for  her  role  as 
Victoria  in  the  film  “Victor /Victoria.”  The  movie 
concerns  a  starving  vocalist,  (Robert  Preston)  in 
Paris  in  the  1930s  who  through  a  series  of  events 
meets  up  with  another  starving  singer  (Victoria). 
He  becomes  her  manager  and  convinces  her  to 
perform  as  a  female  impersonator. 

Who  better  to  play  a  female  than  a  female? 
Unfortunately  the  Academy  has  never  thought 
much  of  comedy  films  when  competing  against 
more  serious  works.  For  that  reason,  Julie 
Andrews  will  not  win. 

SISSY  SPACER  HAS  been  nominated  for  her 
portrayal  of  Beth  Horman  in  “Missing.”  Spacek 
plays  the  wife  of  Charles  Horman  who  is  missing  in 


the  South  American  country  of  Chile.  The  movie, 
based  on  a  true  story,  takes  place  shortly  after  a 
right-wing  military  coup.  Charles  Horman  has 
evidence  that  could  possibly  link  the  United  States 
with  the  planning  of  the  revolt.  Who  gave  the  order 
is  never  clearly  defined,  but  Charles  Horman  is 
killed  in  order  to  silence  him. 

Jack  Lemmon,  also  nominated  for  an  Academy 
Award,  plays  Ed  Horman,  Charles’  father,  who 
joins  Beth  in  Chile  where  they  try  to  uncover  the 
real  reason  for  Charles’  death.  Spacek’s  perform¬ 
ance  is  outstanding  as  she  continues  to  show  her 
versatility  as  an  actress,  but  she  won’t  win. 

ANOTHER  NOMINEE  IS  Debra  Winger  for 
her  role  as  Paula  Pokrifki  in  “An  Officer  and  a 
Gentleman."  This  picture  was  probably  the  most 
successful,  commercially,  of  all  the  films  featuring 
a  best  actress  nominee.  The  movie  focuses  on  a 
Navy  recruit  who  is  turned  from  a  disturbed  boy 
into  a  man.  The  flick  outlines  his  problems  while 
growing  up  through  a  series  of  flashbacks  and 
shows  him  growing  into  maturity.  Winger  plays 
his  girlfriend,  who  he  meets  at  a  dance.  She  plays 
the  part  with  just  the  right  touch  of  emotion  but, 
because  her  performance  is  overshadowed  by  so 
many  others  in  the  movie,  she  won’t  have  to 
practice  an  acceptance  speech. 

ONLY  TWO  ACTRESSES  have  a  chance  at 
winning.  The  least  likely  of  the  two  is  Jessica 


Lange  for  her  portrayal  of  Francis  Farmer  in  the 
film  “Francis,”  the  story  of  an  actress  with 
potential  for  stardom.  The  movie  takes  place  in  the 
late  '30s  and  '40s  as  Farmer  goes  through  the  ups 
and  downs  of  life  from  her  early  days  in  Hollywood 
to  an  existence  of  unbearable  horror.  The  jole  was  a 
demanding  one  for  Lange  who  is  also  nominated 
for  a  best  supporting  role  in  “Tootsie.”  The  skill 
Lange  uses  to  portray  this  vocal,  arrogant  woman 
is  amazing. 

Meryl  Streep,  as  Sophie  Zawistowska  in 
“Sophie’s  Choice,”  is  the  one  to  bet  the  house  on 
this  year.  Streep  has  again  topped  herself  with  this 
extraordinary  performance.  Besides  the  acting 
ability  required  for  the  movie,  Streep  was  also  called 
upon  to  speak  with  convincing  Polish  and  German 
accents  throughout  the  entire  film.  With  such 
accomplishments  as  "Kramer  vs.  Kramer”  and 
“French  Lieutenant’s  Woman”  behind  her,  she 
should  be  receiving  a  life  achievement  award,  not 
just  one  for  best  actress. 

This  year  not  one  has  been  nominated  who 
doesn’t  deserve  to  be  there.  The  abundance  of 
demanding  female  leads  will  hopefully  set  a  pattern 
in  Hollywood.  With  such  actresses  as  Streep, 
Lange,  Winger,  Spacek  and  Andrews,  Hollywood 
should  have  no  trouble  finding  enough  talent  to  fill 
challenging  roles. 


Tickets? 


Young  Driver? 


Insurance  Rates  Too  High? 

RICH  DiGENNARO 
Insurance  Broker 
690-9522 

Let  Me  Shop  For  You! 


Accidents? 


No  Previous  Insurance? 


WDCB  90.9  FM 
'Return  to  Forever' 
interviewed  Monday 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  9 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  -  jazz  with  Scott  Wager/news  with  Scott 

Thomas  .  .  .. 

10  a  m  KIDSTUFF  —  Paul’s  Electrons-a  boy  with  an  imaginary  radio  station 

10-30  a.m.  CRITIQUES  UNIQUE  —  movie,  play  and  concert  reviews  with 

Carolyn  Wilson  , 

10-45  a.m.  RUBY  —  weekly  summary  of  the  space-age  detective 

11  a.m.  BBC  SCIENCE  MAGAZINE  -  solar  oscillations  are  explored 

SUNDAY  APRIL  10 

9am  OPERA  FESTIVAL  —  a  full  three-hour  opera  with  host  Scott  Thomas 

1  p.m.  THE  WORLD  OF  F.  SCOTT  FITZGERALD  -  dramatization  with 

actor  Richard  Thomas 

5pm  CLASSICAL  CONFAB  -  classical  music  with  Henn  Pensis 

10  p.m.  RADIO’S  GOLDEN  PAST  -  highlights  and  history  of  old-time  radio 

11  p.m.  CURTAIN  CALL  —  the  music  of  “My  Fair  Lady,”  with  host  Earl 
Fitzsimmons 

MONDAY,  APRIL  11  ... 

2  p.m.  FORUM  —  documentary  film-maker  Jan  Krawitz  is  the  guest 

2:30  p.m.  INQUIRING  MIND  —  the  development  of  ancient  writing  is 

4  ^FIRING  LINE  —  the  legacy  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  with  host  William  F. 

Buckley  ,  ..  , 

7  p.m.  NEW  LETTERS  ON  THE  AIR  -  “Letters  From  Vicksburg,  poetry 

bv  Gary  Gardner  . , 

10  p.m.  JAZZ  TALK  —  an  interview  with  Return  To  Forever;  Chick  Corea,  A1 

Dimeola,  Stanley  Clarke  and  Lenny  White 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  12 

2  p.m.  SEARCH  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH  -  balancing  work  and  love  is  the 
topic 

3  p.m.  SPIRITED  SOUNDS  -  a  live  recording  of  CD’s  New  Classic  Singers  & 
The  DuPage  Winds 

4:30  p.m.  CONSIDER  THE  ALTERNATIVES  -  economist  Robert 
Heilbroner  talks  about  military  spending 
7  p.m.  PERFORMING  ARTS  PROFILE  -  playwright  Charles  Gordone  is 

featured 

11:30  p.m.  RADIO  CLASSICS  -  The  Inner  Sanctum  Mysteries,  ‘The  Girl  & 
The  Gallows’ 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  13 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  jazz  with  Scott  Wager/news  with  Jeff  Mills 
7:15  a.m.  RUBY  —  daily  serial  of  an  inter-galactic  detective 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  14 

2:30  p.m.  ASIAN  COMMUNIQUE  -  a  look  at  the  film  industry  in  India 

4  p.m.  FOCUS  ON  WOMAN  —  Jo  Ann  Wolf  from  CD’s  faculty  hosts  a 

program  of  music  by  women  . 

4:30  p.m.  CAMBRIDGE  FORUM  -  the  human  biological  clock  is  explained 

by  a  Harvard  professor 

7:15  p.m.  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  UPDATE  -  upcoming  events  from  the 
Student  Activities  Office 

11:30  p.m.  COMEDY  POTPOURRI  -  “The  Catch,”  a  bizarre  fantasy  story 
written  by  CD’s  Craig  Gustafson 


News/Features  ] 
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NEXT  WEEK’S  FREE  FILM!!! 


1 


THE  MOST 
MAGNIFICENT 
ENTERTAINMENT 
OF 1974 

«  a  a  A  A  HIGHEST 
A  1  i  A  RATING” 

K  —  Kathleen  Carroll. 

r  ~  NT.  Sally  Nows 


“A  WORTHY  SUCCESSOR  TO  ITS  PREDECESSOR!” 

—Richard  Schickel.  Time  Magazine 

“MAY  BE  THE  MOST  PASSIONATELY  FELT  EPIC 
EVER  MADE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY!” 

—Pauline  Kael.  New  Yorker  Magazine 

“Its  ambition,  vision  and  artistic  courage  make 
it  more  marvelous  than  anything  we  might  have 
expected  from  that  ill-fated  form,  the  sequel!” 

—Paul  0.  Zimmerman.  Newsweek 

“A  MASTERFUL  PIECE  OF  WORK!  A  powerful  film, 
dense  and  disturbing!” 

—Gene  Shalil.  NBC-TV 

“BRAVO!  A  MAGNIFICENT  MOTION  PICTURE! 
Everything  audiences  could  have  hoped  for— 
and  a  lot  more!  Much  more  engrossing 
than  the  original!” 

—Aaron  Schindler.  Family  Circle 

“THE  ACHIEVEMENT  IS  MAGNIFICENT!” 

—Howard  Kissel.  Women's  Wear  Daily 


V  /« 


RESTRICTED 


*Noon  in  A1000, 
*7:30  p.m.  in  A1002 


Sponsored  by  Student  Activities  Program  Board 


1 


Win  your  wedding 
photographs  com  ** « ^ 

wmd  photographer  on  your  working  day  and  a  photo 
patkqe  worth  $500  during  Axis  Photo's  Grand  Open¬ 
ing.  To  enter  just  fM  in  the  cotpon  and  send  it  to  Axia 

photo  or  cal  us  9  to  5  Monday  through  Friday  for 
registration.  Drawing  May  1.  1981 


HI—  - - - - - 
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554-9087 

P.  0.  Box  333 
Oswego,  Nanis  80543 


IXI A 

I GROUP 


We 


KEGGER 

KRUISE! 


Join  us  and  250  others  for  a  unique 
evening  of  partying  aboard  Lake  Gene¬ 
va's  "Lady  of  the  Lake! " 

June  4, 1983 


Here’s  What  You  Get: 

*  Round  trip  deluxe  Transportation 

*  3  Hours  of  Partying  aboard  the  cruiser 

*  Unlimited  Beer 

*  Unlimited  Hors  d’oeurves 

*  Live  Disc  Jockey 

*  Group  Discounts 

Reservations  Required!  Call  Us  Today! 
$36.00  per  person 

Call  about  Canoe  and  Whitewater  Trips 
too! 

Pioneer  Canoe  &  Outdoor 
Adventures 
P.O.  Box  1312 
Melrose  Park,  III.  60160 
(312)681-1312 


-J 


]  2  Sports 
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10  errors 


GRADUATES! 


Fumbling  Chaps  beaten  twice 


CD’s  baseball  team  was  overly 
hospitable  to  Harper  College's  Hawks 
in  a  non-conference  battle  March  31, 
surrendering  eight  runs  (six  of  them 
unearned)  in  a  5-4  and  3-2  double- 
header  loss. 

“We  did  everything,”  commented 
Coach  Steve  Kranz.  “We  had  good 
pitching,  we  got  more  hits  and 
committed  more  errors.” 

Sophomore  Steve  Nelson  of  Glen 
Ellyn  started  the  opener  in  which  Du- 
Page  collected  nine  hits  to  only  five  for 
Harper.  Five  miscues  that  led  to  four 


unearned  runs  cost  him  the  5-4  game. 
The  Chaps  had  two  runners  on  with  two 
out  in  the  bottom  of  the  seventh  inning, 
but  couldn’t  score  the  tying  run. 

Five  more  errors  told  the  story  in  the 
five-inning  nightcap  as  sophomore 
Scott  Roberts  started  a  3-2  loss  in 
which  Harper  scored  two  unearned 
runs.  The  Chaps  jumped  off  to  a  quick 
2-0  lead  in  the  first  inning.  They  had 
men  on  second  and  third  with  only  one 
out  in  the  bottom  of  the  fifth  inning, 
but  couldn’t  score. 

Freshman  Tony  Freveletti  of 


Downers  Grove  paced  DuPage  with 
four  hits  on  the  day,  including  a 
three-for-three  performance  in  the 
second  contest  that  boosted  his 
team-leading  batting  average  to  .462 
with  four  doubles  in  eight  games. 

The  Chaps  were  hurt  by  an  illness 
that  kept  sophomore  Rich  Graham  of 
Naperville  (.429  average  with  11  walks) 
out  of  the  lineup.  Sophomore  slugger 
Steve  Metz  out  of  Lyons  Township 
High  School  was  also  ill,  but  started 
the  first  game  and  committed  two 
errors  before  sitting  down. 


Sell  it  with 

Courier 

Classifieds 


DO  YOU  NEED  money  for  college?  Scholar¬ 
ship  Research,  Inc.  is  a  Computerized 
service  guaranteed  to  find  sources  of 
financial  aid  for  students.  Call  323-4461 . 


SINGLE?  DIVORCED?  There’s  a  better  way 
of  meeting  new  people  than  barhopping. 
Get  our  list  of  eligible  singles  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  meet  you.  WRITE:  SOCIAL  EN¬ 
COUNTERS;  2178Chadwick;  Glen  Ellyn,  III 
60137:980-7711 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  10  to  15  phone 
solicitors.  A  M.  &  P.M.  shifts  available.  $3.50 
per  hour,  plus  bonus.  Good  pay  for  good 
people.  Apply  in  person.  National  Advertis¬ 
ing,  701  W.  St.  Charls  Rd.,  (downstairs) 
Elmhurst. 


Clarendon  Hills:  Large  one  bedroom  condo 
available  3/11  Pool,  clubhouse,  off  street 
parking,  and  laundry  facilities.  $435/heat 
included.  325-0475or  876-4010. 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  type 
term  papers,  resumes,  letters,  etc.  Located 
next  to  C/D  for  convenience,  IBM  Selectric  II 
Correcting  Typewriter,  fast,  reasonble 
service.  Call  Sally  at  629-7272  ext.  27,  days; 
665-4475 after  4:30 and  weekends. 


TYPING  SERVICE  in  Wheaton  IBM  Selectric 
II  typewriter  Contact  Jackie  462-0031 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  do  your 
typing  on  IBM  equipment.  Reasonable  rates. 
A-1  TYPING  SERVICE,  289-6675. 


1980  YAMAHA  XS400G  Street  Bike  —  Show 
room  condition.  Carefully  maintained.  $995. 
Call  355-2358  after  5  p.m.  and  solve  your 
parking  problem  now! 


CENTER  TYPING  SERVICE  -  Naperville. 
Term  papers/dissertations/resumes.  Profes¬ 
sional  service.  Prompt  turnaround.  Call 
961-1174. 


GREEN  THUMB  LAWN  MOWING 
SERVICE  932-7124. 

*  Residential/Commercial 

*  Reasonable  Rates 

*  References 

*  FREE  Estimates 

*  Occasional  Calls  Accepted 

*  No  Lawn  Too  Small  or  Too  Large 


FOR  SALE:  DODGE  CAMPER  VAN  —  1973 
—  Low  Mileage,  Sink,  Bed,  Sun  Roof.  Good 
Running  Condition.  $800 or  offer  393-3653. 


ALASKA  JOBS  summer/year  round.  Earn 
great  money  in  this  opportunity  rich  state, 
i.e.,  earn  $10,000-$1 2,000  on  three  month 
fishing  boat.  Send  for  1983 employer  listing 
and  information  packet  covering  all 
industries.  $5.00  LYNTEL  RESEARCH  Dept. 
AE131  P.O.  Box  99405  Cleve.,  Ohio  44199 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


Today’s  job  market  de¬ 
mands  a  quality  resume. 
A  superior  resume  is  clear, 
concise  and  represents 
the  best  of  your  capabili¬ 
ties. 


Call  Career 
Resumes 
852-7142 

Student  rates  —  $30 
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980-1316 

after  5  p.m.  weekdays 
anytime  weekends 


Announcing  The  Fourth  Annual 
College  of  DuPage  Poetry  Contest 


The  Poetry  Contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Humanities 
Division  and  the  Prairie  Light  Review.  Cash  prizes  will 
be  awarded. 

First  Prize:  $100.00 
Second  Prize:  $  50.00 
Third  Prize:  $25.00 

Winning  poems  will  be  published  in  the  spring  issue  of 
the  Prairie  Light  Review,  and  awards  will  be  announced 
at  the  Spring  Poetry  Reading  on  Friday,  May  6  at  7:30  PM 
in  Room  3049,  Building  A. 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  April  30, 1983. 

Contest  poems  should  be  sent  to: 

Sally  Hadley 

Associate  Dean  of  Communications 
Room  3046,  Bldg.  A. 

College  of  DuPage 
Glen  Ellyn,  IL  60137 


r  TIVOLI  THEATRE  ^ 

5021  Highland,  Downers  Grove 

li  dust  north  at  the  lurhngton  track*  and  one  block  tail  of  Mam) 

For  show  information  968*0219 

r  YORK  THEATRE  f 

150  N.  York  Rd.,  Elmhurst 

For  Show  Information  834-0675 

Enjoy  current  rr 

This  coupon  is  good  for 
accompanied  by 
Good  any  Mon.,  Tues., 

lovies  at  2  for  1 

1  Free  admission  when 

1  paid  admission. 

Wed.,  Thurs,  thru  May  26 

SP  AH  Sears  SpBp  A“s  SP 


Do  not  send  Poetry  Contest  submissions  to  the  Prairie 
Light  Review.  Information  sheets  are  available  in  the 
Humanities  Office,  located  in  Room  3098,  Bldg.  A. 


''PRAIRIE  lig, 


REVIEW 

The  Humanities  Society  Publication  sponsored  by  CD 
students  and  including  creative  works  of  the  community 
as  well  as  those  of  the  student  body  and  faculty,  is  now 
accepting  the  following  submissions: 

Art,  aphorism,  essay,  poetry,  short  story  (fiction,  non/fiction, 
Children’s  stories,  classical,  futuristic,  scientific,  philosophical, 
nonsensical,  mystery),  photography. 


Send  to:  Prairie  Light  Review, 
c/o  Courier  Barn 

or  Humanities  Office,  Room  3098 
or  call  Kim  Kyp,  Editor,  ext.  2113 
Allan  B.  Carter,  ext.  2124 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  November  15, 1982 


CD  student  found  murdered 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 


A  College  of  DuPage  student,  Brenda 
M.  Almanza,  21,  of  604  Jordan  St., 
Romeoville,  was  found  shot  to  death  in 
the  trunk  of  her  car  by  Glen  Ellyn 
police  at  1:54  p.m.  Tuesday,  April  12. 

Police  said  they  found  Almanza’s 
blue  1981  Camaro  in  the  parking  lot  of 
the  Glen  Ellyn  Estates  apartments,  325 
Marston,  located  across  22nd  Street 
from  Building  A. 

ALAMANZA  WAS  reportedly  last 
seen  leaving  CD  Monday,  April  11,  at 
about  9:30  p.m.  after  an  evening  class. 
Romeoville  police  put  out  a  missing 
person  message  on  her  at  12:48  p.m. 
Tuesday.  Almanza’s  car  was  found 
shortly  thereafter. 


Brenda  M.  Almanza 


The  Glen  Ellyn  News  reported  that 
police  think  Almanza  was  shot  at  a 
location  away  from  the  college  and  her 
body  placed  in  the  trunk  of  the  Camaro 
which  was  then  driven  to  the  location 
where  it  was  found. 

GLEN  ELLYN  POLICE,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  CD’s  office  of  public  safety, 
were  conducting  an  intensive  informa¬ 
tion  search  on  campus  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  April  12  and  13. 

Chief  James  Mullany  of  the  Glen 
Ellyn  police  told  the  Courier  that  11  of 
his  officers,  plus  five  CD  public  safety 
officers,  were  distributing  leaflets  and 
seeking  information  about  the  incident 
throughout  Building  A. 

Mullany  also  said  that  broadcasts  by 
Chicago  radio  stations  reporting 
Almanza  had  been  shot  in  the  head  six 


times  (one  report  said  a  shotgun  was 
used)  were  erroneous.  However,  the 
chief  did  say  Almanza  apparently  died 
of  multiple  gunshot  wounds. 

WHILE  MULLANY  REFUSED 
specific  comment  on  the  progress  of  the 
investigation,  he  said  that  the  case  is 
“a  factual  problem  to  be  solved. 

“It’s  sort  of  like  a  puzzle  you  have  to 
put  together,”  he  said.  “You  need 
evidence,  information  and  luck. 

“Even  if  you  get  95  percent  of  the 
case  solved,  you  still  need  that  five 
percent  of  luck  to  be  successful.” 

Persons  with  information  about 
Almanza  or  her  car  are  asked  to  contact 
the  Glen  Ellyn  police,  469-1187,  or  the 
CD  office  of  public  safety,  858-2800, 
ext.  2000.  Police  say  that  all 
information  will  be  kept  confidential. 


$700,000  shortfall 


State  budget  ‘ devastating 9 


by  KATHRYN  A.  ZUODAR 


Passage  of  Gov.  Thompson’s  proposed  budget  without  an  accompany¬ 
ing  tax  increase  would  be  “devastating  for  the  College  of  DuPage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  CD  President  Harold  D.  McAninch. 

Without  increased  state  revenue,  McAninch  said  that  Thompson’s  al¬ 
locations  would  provide  $5,781,402  for  CD,  a  shortfall  of  about  $700,000 
from  1983  levels.  The  president  endorses  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion’s  recommendations  for  a  tax  increase  to  supplement  state  education 
funds,  a  plan  which  would  raise  CD’s  1984  grants  to  $7,661,986. 

It  is  “too  early  to  tell”  how  specific  areas  would  be  affected  by  the  reduction, 
McAninch  said,  although  “capital  expenditures  would  have  to  be  cut  back 
dramatically.”  He  also  said  that  CD  will  honor  its  contractual  commitment  to  a 
7  percent  raise  for  faculty  members,  adding  that  one-third  of  Illinois 
community  colleges  have  ruled  out  salary  increases  for  teachers  in  1984. 

“I  THINK  WE’LL  probably  have  to  end  up  building  our  budget  on  the 
governor’s  recommendation,”  McAninch  said,  “and  experience  some  cutbacks, 
delay  a  lot  and  hope  there  will  be  some  money  coming  in  later. 

McAninch  is  concerned  that  lack  of  funding  for  technical  occupational 
programs  will  prevent  repairing  and  updating  equipment,  and  will  so  ave  an 

adverse  effect  on  the  local  business  climate.  M 

“It  doesn’t  make  sense  to  say  to  businesses  throughout  the  nation, 
McAninch  said,  “that  Illinois  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  attract  industry  into 
the  area  and  provide  trained  people  to  do  the  job,  and  then  cut  back  on  t  e 
training  money  available  to  provide  those  people. 

THOMPSON’S  PLAN  CALLS  for  large  tuition  increases  to  generate  mcome 
for  colleges,  but  McAninch  thinks  some  form  of  tax  increase  is  a  more  equitable 

solution.  ... 

“To  have  a  strong  nation,  a  strong  economy,”  he  explained,  “the  total  public 
has  a  role  to  play  in  supporting  and  educating  the  populace.  t  n  i  is  no 
longer  acceptable  to  think  of  educating  a  citizen  through  high  sc  oo  or  co  ege, 
to  age  18  or  20,  and  then  forgetting  him.  In  our  society,  with  its  rapid  changes 
in  technology,  it’s  absolutely  necessary  for  people  to  be  retrained  m  their 
lifetimes  if  we’re  going  to  keep  a  viable  economy.  It  is  much  wiser.  .  .to  put 

your  money  into  training  and  retraining  than  into  welfare.  . 

An  example  of  a  tax  expenditure  which  paid  off,  McAninch  noted,  is  the 
schooling  funded  by  GI  bills  after  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 

“The  returns  on  our  investment  has  been  tremendous,  he  said. 

SEVERAL  OTHER  STATES  have  passed  laws  providing  tax  dollars  for 
education,  McAninch  said,  naming  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Colorado. 

During  March  meetings  with  state  legislators,  McAninch  learned  that  most 


CD  PRESIDENT  Harold  McAninch  predicts  college  will  experience  major 
cutbacks  if  state  budget  is  not  reinforced  with  funds  from  tax  boost.  Courier 
photo  by  Brian  O’Mahoney. 

of  the  representatives  expect  a  compromise  on  the  proposed  budget.  The 
current  legislative  session  ends  June  30,  but  some  downstate  lobbyists  say  that 
the  issue  may  carry  over  to  the  fall  session. 

"I  think  that  our  students  and  faculty  and  staff,  and  the  general  public  ought 
to  let  their  legislators  know  that  education  is  important,”  McAninch  advised, 
“and  that  it’s  important  for  the  state  of  Illinois  to  support  it.” 


McAninch: 
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Equal  opportunity: 

Should  it  be  legislated? 

“Women  drivers!.  .  .Men  are  only  interested  in  one  thing!.  .  .Those  girls 
are  all  airheads!.  .  .Those  guys  just  have  to  compete  with  each  other  all  the 
time.’' 

These  tire  a  few  of  the  comments  that  we’ve 
all  heard  many  times.  Men  and  women  think 
differently,  act  differently;  they  seem  at  times 
to  be  completely  alien  to  one  another.  The  real 
issue  that  splits  people  is  whether  these 
differences  in  behavior  are  innate  or  the  result 
of  conditioning.  I  believe  that  they  are 
determined  a  little  by  society,  but  far  more  by 
chemical  and  physiological  differences  that 
occur  from  sex  hormones. 

WHAT  IS  THE  evidence?  Psychologists 
Camilla  Benbow  and  Julian  Stanley,  from 
Johns-Hopkins  University  reported  that  in  a 
|  study  of  over  9,000  students  taking  the  SAT, 
Buck  Field  boys  outnumber  girls  in  the  500+  range  for 

math  by  more  than  2  to  1,  and  they  contend  that  no  matter  what  factors  one 
introduces,  some  of  this  ability  must  be  innate. 

According  to  Discover  magazine,  recent  studies  have  shown  that  the  brains 
of  male  and  female  animals  are  consistently  different  because  of  hormones  that 
affect  their  development.  Male  androgens  and  female  progesterones  and 
estrogens  affect  all  other  systems,  and  the  nervous  system  is  no  exception. 
Endocrinologist  Anke  Ehrhardt  has  studied  the  changes  in  behavior 


attributable  to  hormonal  changes  and  has  examined  several  cases  where,  due  to 
a  defect,  girls’  bodies  produced  high  amount  of  male  hormones  before  they  were 
bom.  She  found  them  to  all  act  “extremely  tomboyish.”  Similarly,  another 
study  found  that  boys  who  were  exposed  to  female  hormones  before  birth 
engage  in  less  horseplay  than  unexposed  boys. 

OBVIOUSLY,  THESE  BOYS  were  not  conditioned  differently  by  society 
from  all  the  other  boys,  just  like  female  monkeys  are  not  conditioned  to  try  to 
mount  other  females  merely  because  a  lab-technician  has  injected  them  with 
testosterone.  To  say  that  these  actions  are  a  result  of  the  surrounding  culture  is 
to  ignore  the  obvious. 

Men  and  women  are  different  and  I’m  more  than  happy  with  the  results; 
however,  some  people  will  still  persist  in  the  fantasy  that  no  innate  differences 
exist  and  they  support  laws  that  dictate  we  overlook  the  differences. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  leaders  decided  that  the  women  who  were  staying 
home  caring  for  their  children  were  a  valuable  labor  force  that  needed 
utilization.  Well,  laws  were  passed  and  directives  issued  and  the  children  were 
required  to  stay  on  “kibbutzim”  (a  care  center)  under  the  supervision  of 
“metaplots”  (house  mothers).  Unfortunately,  they  did  not  have  any  idea  how 
strong  the  maternal  instinct  was  and,  despite  efforts  to  stop  it,  the  mothers 
took  any  job  that  they  could  get  to  be  close  to  their  children,  usually  engaging 
in  what  is  stereotyped  as  “woman’s  work”  (washing  dishes  and  clothes, 
cleaning  the  kibbutzim,  sewing).  The  net  result  was  re-invention  of  a  system 
that  evolved  a  long  time  ago  out  of  the  basic  desires  and  drives  of  men  or 
women. 

WE  NEED  TO  decide  how  far  we  want  to  legislate  equal  opportunity  for  the 
sexes,  since  affirmative  action  for  one  sex  may  promote  less  qualified 
individuals  for  a  particular  position.  This  leads  to  all  kinds  of  nasty  situations 
like  “reverse  discrimination”  or  “token  minorities.” 

I  don’t  believe  that  quotas  and  percentages  are  an  effective  solution  to  these 
problems.  A  more  useful  program  would  be  for  all  businesses  and  schools  simply 
to  ignore  race,  sex,  or  anything  else  that  doesn’t  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
ability  to  perform.  This  is  the  only  way  we  can  make  sure  that  everyone  gets  a 
fair  chance. 


The  April  22  edition  of  the  Courier  will  focus  on  several 
topics  of  national  and  international  concern.  Articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  issues  such  as  the  nuclear  freeze,  no  first-use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  the  United  Nations,  the  world  economy 
and  the  recent  West  German  elections  will  be  presented. 


The  works  of  a  Soviet  photographer  will  be  reviewed,  along 
with  a  recent  TV  documentary  on  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
young  American  student  describes  her  travels  to  East 
Germany.  And  the  Courier  will  also  examine  how  some  of 
these  issues  affect  individuals  on  the  CD  campus. _ 


What's  happening 


Graduation  petitions  due 

Students  expecting  to  complete  degree  requirements  by  the  end  of  summer 
quarter  may  take  part  in  the  commencement  on  June  9.  To  be  considered  for 
honors  designation  in  the  commencement  program,  the  Petition  for  Degree  or 
Certificate  must  be  received  in  the  Records  Office,  K106,  before  5  p.m.  Friday, 
April  22. 

For  inclusion  of  the  student’s  name  in  the  commencement  program,  the 
petition  must  be  received  in  the  Records  Office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  Friday, 
April  29. _ _ _ _ _ 


Coping  with  stress 

A  program  titled,  “Relaxation, 
Centering,  Imagery  —  Skills  for  Coping 
with  Stress”  will  be  presented  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  21  at  1  p.m.  in  the  Women’s 
Center,  A3014. 

The  speaker  will  be  Barbara  Schillon, 
CD  counselor. 


Positive  personal  power 

A  positive  personal  power  workshop 
will  be  offered  Friday,  April  15  from  6 
to  9  p.m.  and  Saturday,  April  16  from  9 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  in  the  DAVEA  center  in 
Addison.  The  fee  is  $25. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2208. 


Voisard  women's  coordinator 


Claudia  Voisard  of  Hinsdale  has  been 
appointed  coordinator  of  the  CD  Focus 
on  Women  Program.  She  replaces  Joyce 
Skoog,  also  of  Hinsdale,  who  has  been 
named  coordinator  of  the  college’s 
Alumni  Affairs  office. 

Voisard  was  a  CD  counselor  for  the 
last  three  years.  She  also  has  served  in 
a  similar  capacity  for  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Board  of  Education,  and  helped  start  a 
women’s  center  in  Buffalo. 

She  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
education  from  the  State  University  of 
New  York  College  at  Buffalo  and  a 
master’s  in  counseling  from  the  State 
University  of  New  York. 

Voisard  and  her  husband,  Ronald, 
have  two  daughters,  Michele,  15,  and 
Aime,  13. 


Claudia  Voisard 


Stabler,  Hall  new  appointees 


Marlene  Stubler  has  been  appointed 
CD’s  director  of  public  information 
while  Barbara  Hall  has  been  named 
director  of  media  production  services. 

Stubler,  a  resident  of  Joliet,  was 
director  of  public  relations  at  the 
College  of  St.  Francis  in  Joliet.  She  also 
has  served  as  a  reporter  and  editor  with 
the  Joliet  Herald-News,  where  she 
received  several  Copley  journalism 
awards. 

Stubler  received  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  political  science  from  the  College  of 
St.  Francis  and  a  master’s  in  media 
communications  from  Governor  s  State 
University. 

Hall,  who  lives  in  Wheaton,  has  more 
than  12  years  of  media  production  and 
design  experience  at  CD  and  has  served 
as  graphics  and  audiovisual  consultant 
to  various  local  businesses,  governmen¬ 


tal  and  cultural  organizations.  At  the 
college,  she  was  graphic  production 
assistant,  visual  designer  and  visual 
design  consultant  before  becoming 
design  manager  in  Media  Production  in 
1979. 

Hall,  who  was  named  one  of  the 
Outstanding  Young  Women  of  America 
in  1975,  holds  region  merit  and  national 
awards  from  the  University  and  College 
Designers  Association.  She  was  also  a 
winner  of  the  1982  CASE  grand  award 
for  two-year  college  communications. 

Hall  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
visual  design  and  a  master’s  in  public 
administration  from  the  Illinois  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  She  and  her 
husband,  John,  have  a  son,  Christo¬ 
pher,  who  attends  Wheaton  North  High 
School. 


News  Q 
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By  C.W.  BOMMELMAN 

A  computerized  materials  catalog  is 
not  a  new  system  at  CD;  it’s  just  an  old 
method  with  a  new  approach,  stated 
Richard  Ducote,  dean  of  the  Learning 
Resources  Center. 

Ducote  noted  that  the  new  CMC 
browsing  terminals  are  “created  with 
the  student  in  mind  and  greatly 
humanize  the  computer  system. 

I  “WE  HAVE  RECEIVED  nothing 
but  praise  about  the  touch-screen 
terminals,”  Ducote  claimed.  “The 


system  is  so  simple  that  a  child  of  three 
can  operate  it. 

The  information  terminals  are  broken 
down  into  three  categories:  author,  title 
and  subject. 

“Intermediate  screens,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “offer  a  browse  forward  or 
reverse,  slow  or  fast.  Final  screens  give 
the  call  number  and  location  and 
indicate  whether  the  text  is  on  the 
shelf.” 


DUCOTE  POINTED  OUT  that  the 
old  system  had  only  one  computer 
controlling  five  terminals  and  that  the 
new  approach  contains  five  separate 
computer  banks  and  touch  command  at 
each  station. 

Although  the  college  has  been 
computerized  for  over  10  years,  “the 
CMC  Series  9  corrects  mistakes  the 
original  system  contained,”  Ducote 
noted.  “It  will  also  allow  the  LRC  to 
expand  when  we  move  to  the  new 
building  across  the  street.” 

Instructional  material  will  be  made 
available  for  public  cable  TV.  This 
system  also  will  make  possible  an 
internal  set-up  of  30  programs  wired  to 
42  different  locals,  both  private  and 
semi-private,  within  the  LRC. 

“WHAT  WE  RE  LOOKING  for  is 
an  eventual  link-up  of  all  the  libraries  in 
the  DuPage  County  area,”  said  Ducote. 
“This  would  permit  a  patron  of  one 
library  to  request  a  special  text  from 
another  facility  and  have  it  either 
projected  to  him  at  home  or  held  for 


Cap  and  gown  forms  due 

Deadlines  have  been  established  for  submitting  cap  and  gown  measurements 
for  the  academic  procession  at  the  commencement  exercise  to  be  held  at  7  p.m. 
Thursday,  June  9  at  the  DuPage  County  Fairgrounds. 

Faculty  and  administrators  who  plan  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  were 
required  to  return  their  measurement  forms  to  the  Student  Activities  office  by 
Monday,  April  U.  The  college  is  charged  for  every  cap  and  gown  ordered. 

Some  1,800  students  whose  graduation  petitions  have  been  approved  by  the 
records  office  were  sent  measurement  forms.  These  should  be  returned  to  the 
bookstore  by  Friday,  April  22,  along  with  accompanying  payment,  said  Lucile 
Friedli,  coordinator  of  Student  Activities. 

The  bookstore  will  provide  students  with  cap,  gown  and  tassel  for  $13.63;  cap 
only  for  $2.75;  and  tassel  only  for  $2. _ _ . _ 


later  use,”  he  commented.  “This  could 
all  be  accomplished  by  using  the  phone 
system.” 

Ducote  said  that  since  the  new  SRC 
was  “over-bid”  by  $3.2  million  the 
CMC’s  $500,000  price  tag  won’t  cost 
CD  additional  money  but  will  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  new  building 
construction. 

"This  transforms  our  LRC  into  one  of 
the  great  wonders  of  the  world, 


exclaimed  Ducote,  “and  will  eventually 
save  the  school  money  after  all  the 
classrooms  are  put  on  an  internal  cable. 
Then  all  an  instructor  has  to  do  is  pick 
up  a  phone  and  request  needed 
material.  It  will  appear  on  a  screen  in 
his  classroom.” 

THE  SYSTEM  WILL  also  cut  down 
the  amount  of  audio-visual  equipment 
needed  and  the  burden  of  transporting 
it  all  over  the  campus,  he  added. 


Speech  team  wins  in  San  Antonio 

The  CD  forensics  team  won  first  overall  at  the  National  Junior  College 
Speech  Association  tournament  in  San  Antonio  April  5  to  11. 

Each  member  was  entered  in  at  least  four  events  in  the  preliminaries 
and  19  of  those  entrants  went  into  the  final  rounds. 

First  -place  finishers  received  gold  medals,  students  taking  runner-up 
positions  won  silver  medals  and  participants  who  came  in  third  took  home 
bronze  medals. 

Gold  medal  winners  were  Rene  Reulas  and  Ed  Wilson  for  duet  acting;  Lisza 
Bertram,  Earl  Fox  and  Marco  Benassi  —  prose;  Benassi  —  persuasion;  Guy 
Mount,  Melanie  Bull  and  Eric  Ruff  —  poetry;  Reulas  —  speech  to  entertain; 
Mount  —  program  oral  interpretation;  reader’s  theater,  “On  the  Edge,” 
directed  by  Frank  Tourangeau;  and  members  of  “On  the  Edge”  —  Mount, 
Benassi  and  Reulas. 

Recipients  of  silver  medals  were  Bertram  —  informative;  Reulas  —  poetry; 
Laura  Lindsey  and  Dawn  Capecci  —  speech  to  entertain;  Beth  Brown  and  Bull 
—  program  oral  interpretation;  reader’s  theater,  Satire  Tonight,  directed  by 
Jodie  Briggs;  and  members  of  “Satire  Tonight  —  Carrie  Rosa,  Fox,  Rick 
Almassey,  Brown  and  Wilson. 

Capturing  bronze  medals  were  Capecci  and  Ruff  —  rhetorical  analysis; 
Capecci,  Mount,  Matt  Dratt  and  Bull  —  duet  acting;  Wilson  and  Dratt  - 
prose;  Lindsey  —  poetry;  Brown  —  persuasion;  Lindsey  —  program  oral 
interpretation;  and  Almassey,  Ruff,  Benassi  and  Dratt  informative. 


What's  happening 


Scholars  sought 

Letters  of  invitation  to  join  the  Phi 
Beta  Chapter  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa, 
national  honor  fraternity,  have  been 
sent  to  all  students  who  have  earned 
President’s  List  rank  since  the  last 
convocation  in  May. 

I  Scholars  with  a  3.6  average  for  two 
consecutive  quarters  with  12  or  more 
credit  hours,  excluding  summer  school, 
are  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
organization. 

More  information  is  available  from 
Elinor  McCarthy,  faculty  sponsor,  in 
A3021C. 


Accounting  scholarships 

Three  $300  scholarships  to  college 
students  of  accounting  are  being  offered 
by  the  Independent  Accountants 
Association  of  Illinois. 

Students  with  a  B  average  or  better 
may  write  to  the  IAAI  Scholarship 
Foundation,  251-F  Lawrencewood, 
Niles,  60648.  The  deadline  for  applica¬ 
tions  is  July  1.  Scholarships  will  be 
awarded  prior  to  the  fall  term. 

Senior  project 

The  Senior  Project,  an  effort  to  help 
DuPage  County’s  elderly  citizens  by 
providing  food,  shopped  for  and 
delivered  by  individual  volunteers,  is 
planning  a  fund  raising  bike-a-thon  in 
the  fall.  Proceeds  will  support  the 
project  which  purchases  food  products 
for  needy  elderly. 

Those  interested  in  volunteering, 
either  to  help  coordinate  the  bike-a-thon 
°r  to  bike,  are  asked  to  contact  Karole 
Kettering  at  the  Theosophical  Order  of 
Service  —  Humanity  Project,  1904  N. 
Main  Street,  Wheaton,  60189;  tele¬ 
phone  682-0262. 


Savage  to  speak, 

Terry  Savage,  who  does  a  daily 
commentary,  “Moneywatch,”  on 
WMAQ-TV,  will  discuss  the  economy 
during  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Glen  Ellyn  Republican  Women’s  Club 
Friday,  April  22  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Glen 
Ellyn  Civic  Center,  535  Duane  St.,  Glen 
Ellyn.  The  donation  is  $5. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  door  and 
at  the  following  Glen  Ellyn  stores: 
Daffy  Down  Dilly,  Ellyn  Beauty  Shop, 
Glen  Ellyn  Toy  and  Card,  Le  Cookstore 
and  Trip  Smith. 

Legal  tech  program 

Sharri  Hildebrant,  legal  technology 
program  coordinator  at  Harper  Com¬ 
munity  College,  will  be  on  the  CD 
campus  Wednesday,  April  20,  to 
discuss  the  legal  technology /paralegal 
program  at  Harper. 

DuPage  and  Harper  have  an 
exchange  program  that  allows  students 
at  CD  to  enroll  in  legal  technology 
classes  offered  only  at  Harper. 

Hildebrant  will  meet  with  students  at 
5:30  p.m.  in  A3071  to  discuss  the 
program  and  courses  available  at  both 
colleges. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Mary  Lou  Lockerby,  coordinator  of 
office  careers,  ext.  2513. 

Women  and  stress 

“Women  and  Stress,”  will  be  offered 
by  the  college  in  Hinsdale  Junior  High 
School  this  spring  from  7  to  9:30  p.m. 
Thursdays,  April  21,  28  and  May  5. 
Judy  Voypick  is  the  instructor.  The 

cost  is  $15.  . 

Emphasis  will  be  on  identifying, 
understanding  and  alleviating  stress 
symptoms. 

More  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2208. 


Book  sale 

More  than  30,000  hardback  and 
paperback  books  will  be  featured  at  the 
22nd  annual  spring  used  book  sale 
during  the  first  week  in  May,  sponsored 
by  the  Wheaton-Glen  Ellyn  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

The  sale,  will  offer  classics  and  works 
of  current  fiction,  travel,  biography, 
mystery,  gardening,  religion,  needle¬ 
work  and  science  fiction. 

Included  will  be  rare  and  unusual 
books,  autographed  copies  and  first 
editions  included  in  a  curio  section. 

The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  Glen 
Ellyn  Civic  Center,  535  Duane,  and  will 
open  Wednesday,  May  4,  from  6:30 
p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  The  event  will 
continue  on  Thursday,  May  5,  and 
Friday,  May  6,  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
and  on  Saturday,  May  7  from  9  a.m.  to 


noon. 

Admission  on  the  Wednesday  presale 
night  will  be  $2,  though  no  admission 
charge  will  be  made  on  the  other  days. 

All  proceeds  from  the  sale  will  fund 
scholarships  and  fellowships. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Dorothy  Frantzis  at  858-3028. 

Tour  of  Greece 

Greece  will  be  the  site  of  a  CD 
study-tour  from  June  18  through  July 
3.  Participants  can  earn  up  to  five 
hours  of  college  credit. 

The  excursion  will  depart  from 
O’Hare  Airport  June  18.  The  cost  is 
$1,960.  An  option  for  extended  travel  in 
Greece  or  elsewhere  will  be  offered  to 
participants. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
the  Alpha  office,  858-2800,  ext.  2356. 


Multiple  scholarships  offered 

The  following  scholarships  are  currently  being  offered  to  CD  students: 

Fox  Valley  Chapter  of  Illinois  CPA  Society  —  $250  to  accounting  students. 
Deadline:  April  18. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  —  students  studying  mechanical 
engineering,  mechanical  technology  or  engineering  management  with  a 
mechanical  engineering  minor.  Deadline:  May  5. 

American  Society  of  Women  Accountants  —  a  student  majoring  in 
accounting.  Deadline:  April  15. 

DuPage  County  Health  Improvement  Association  —  $750  annually  to  a 
student  in  the  ADN  program.  Deadline:  April  29. 

Illinois  Real  Eastate  Educational  Foundation  —  two  scholarships  to  students 
studying  real  estate. 

International  Association  of  Hospitality  Accountants,  Inc.  —  three 
scholarships  to  students  pursuing  a  degree  in  hotel  administration  or 
accounting.  Deadline:  June  1. 

Italian  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chicago  —  $1,000  to  students  of 
Italian  ancestry,  Deadline:  April  20. 

Michael  W.  Ries  Alumni  Scholarship  —  $200  each  to  two  sophomores. 
Deadline:  April  29. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  in  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  K142. 
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Scripps  director  speaks 

*• 


Retirement: 


When  should  it  be  planned  for? 


By  MARC  GRISETA 

“The  1980s:  Shift  in  American 
Retirement”  was  the  focus  of  Robert  C. 
Atchley’s  lecture  at  CD  on  April  15. 

Atchley  is  the  director  of  the  Scripps 
Foundation  of  the  Gerontology  Center 
at  Ohio’s  Miami  University.  His  talk 
was  co-sponsored  by  the  Social  and 
Behavioral  Science  Division  and  Stu¬ 
dent  Activities. 

RETIREMENT,  ATCHLEY  SAID, 

is  a  new  concept  in  the  historical  sense. 
Before  the  1880s,  retirement  as  an 
institution  did  not  exist,  he  noted.  Age 
was  always  associated  with  wisdom  and 
a  simple  sense  of  seniority  based  on  age 
encouraged  people  to  continue  working 
for  as  long  as  possible,  Atchley  pointed 
out. 

After  the  1880s,  new  factors  of 
production,  like  electricity  and  steam, 
began  forcing  workers  out  of  their  jobs, 
he  said,  and  many  of  these  workers 
were  in  their  late  fifties  and  sixties. 

In  addition,  Atchley  suggested  that 
such  ideologies  as  “aging  is  an 
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inevitable  decline”  became  rooted  into 
the  minds  of  the  public.  Even  studies 
conducted  at  the  time  which  disproved 
these  generalities  were  written  off,  he 
said. 

BY  THE  1920s,  Atchley  explained, 
the  unemployment  problem  for  the 
elderly  was  so  bad  that  large 
percentages  of  people  over  65  were 
living  in  poverty.  The  poor  houses  were 
able  to  handle  the  problem  effectively 
until  the  1930s  when  the  situation 
mushroomed  out  of  proportion.  The 
number  of  elderly  people  receiving  relief 
increased  to  over  60  percent  in  1940 
compared  with  35  percent  for  the 
population  in  general. 

Atchely  said  that  from  1950  to  1970, 
the  realization  that  retirement  was  fast 
becoming  an  issue  of  major  concern 
gave  way  to  a  number  of  laws  to 
protect  the  elderly  and  to  guarantee 
those  who  retire  some  type  of  income. 
He  cited  statistics  claiming  that  in 
1965,  60  percent  of  the  elderly  were 
living  below  the  poverty  level.  By  1980, 


that  figure  had  dropped  to  16  percent 

ATCHLEY  CLASSIFIED  THE  I 
1980s  as  “The  Great  Leap  Backwards 
Comparing  the  American  system  to  I 
others  of  similar  structure,  he  claimed 
that  the  United  States  is  near  the  I 
bottom  of  the  list  —  that  “Our  FICa  I 
taxes  could  be  doubled  and  we  would  I 
still  be  below  the  median.” 

Atchley  also  attempted  to  refute,] 
some  long-standing  myths  about  retire¬ 
ment,  suggesting  that  his  research 
found  that  elderly  people  consider  their 
retirement  years  the  most  enjoyable 
time  of  their  lives,  while  the  fears  that  I 
they  previously  had  about  retiring  I 
proved  to  be  false. 

He  warned,  however,  that  retirement  | 
is  not  an  issue  that  one  should  think 
about  only  when  he  reaches  his  50s  or  I 
60s. 

“You  will  determine  the  future  of  the  ] 
retirement  institution  by  what  you  do,  I 
or  by  what  you  don’t  do,”  Atchley  said. 
“If  you  are  not  part  of  the  solution,  you  I 
are  part  of  the  problem.” 


Help  Wanted 

The  Courier  is  looking  for  photographers  to  share 
their  talent  with  one  of  the  largest  weekly  journals  in 
DuPage  County.  Build  a  portfolio  that  will  generate 
success  with  future  employers.  Flexible  hours.  Must 
own  camera.  Interested?  Call  Brian  O’Mahoney. 
Courier  Photo  Editor  at  858-2800,  Ext.  2379. 

Courier  Photography.  .  .  It’s  a  snap. 
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Conversation. . . 

jzuberla  discusses  views  on  CD 

- -  -  “I’M  TISFD  TO  it 


I’M  USED  TO  it  now,”  he  said. 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 


(Ed.  Note:  This  is  the  first  in  a  two- 
art  series.  Conrad  Szuberla's  views 
n  the  recent  West  German  elections 
/ill  appear  in  the  April  22  issue  of  the 
Courier.) 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  confront- 
ng  the  CD  campus  is  the  absence  of  an 
tmosphere  conducive  to  building 
ichool  spirit,  according  to  Conrad 
Szuberla,  instructor  in  the  department 
>f  political  science. 

While  the  long-time  CD  teacher  feels 
;hat  the  Glen  Ellyn  school  is  generally 
,  “pleasant  place”  in  which  to  study  as 
(veil  as  teach,  still  students,  and  even 
faculty  members,  have  little  opportuni- 
;y  to  make  more  than  passing 
acquaintances  with  each  other  since  the 
jollege  is  100  percent  commuter-orient- 
ad. 

THIS  REALITY  WAS  brought  into 
clearer  focus  for  Szuberla  when  a  fellow 
CD  instructor  whom  he  had  befriended 
passed  on  some  time  ago. 

"Bob  Ellis  was  his  name,”  Szuberla 
recounted.  “We  had  done  some  stuff 
together  around  here,  and  then  he  died 
suddenly. 

j  “I  remember  going  to  his  funeral  and 
I  didn’t  know  anybody  -  his  wife  or  kids 
or  anyone.  I  mean,  his  life  was  so 
separate.” 

But  while  the  political  scientist 
lamented  this  particular  incident,  he 
Wasn’t  greatly  disturbed  about  the 
overall  campus  situation. 


CONRAD  SZUBERLA,  political  science  instructor,  sees  need  for  CD  to 
foster  closer  relationship  among  students  and  faculty  but  considers  “in¬ 
human”  aspect  of  college’s  physical  plant  as  barrier  to  overcoming  pro¬ 
blem. 


“After  all,  everybody’s  got  their  own 
friends  anyway.” 

He  also  feels  that  one  of  the  biggest 
contributing  factors  to  the  overall  lack 
of  CD  community  vitality  is  the 
“inhuman”  nature  of  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  campus. 

Szuberla  referred  specifically  to 
Building  A,  which  he  said  caused 
fragmentation  among  the  campus 
populace  instead  of  encouraging  unity 
as  it  was  originally  meant  to  do. 

“YOU  CAN  SEE  this  even  in  the 
way  our  faculty  offices  are  hidden  from 
view,”  he  said. 

“I  remember  going  to  Harper 
(community  college  in  Palatine).  As 
soon  as  you  walk  into  the  school, 
you've  got  tables  and  a  lunchroom.  To 
me,”  he  stated,  “that’s  a  better  design 
because  you  see  people  you  know. 

The  result  of  no  facility  for  students 
to  socialize  in  is  that  they  tend  to 
congregate  in  the  hallways  of  Building 
A,  Szuberla  observed. 

IN  SUPPORTING  THE  students 
who  rendezvous  in  this  way,  he  said, 
“at  least  they’re  building  community 
by  sharing  their  experiences.” 

College,  Szuberla  emphasized,  is  a 
place  where  students  should  get 
together  for  more  than  just  academics. 
He  believes  that  the  college  years  are  a 
time  not  only  for  socializing,  but  also  to 
slow  down,  spend  some  time  alone  and 
think  about  things. 

“Business  is  just  that  -  busy-ness,” 
he  remarked.  “But  there  comes  a  time 
Continued  on  page  8 
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Editorial 

The  current  budget  battle 
seen  in  the  light  of  reason 

The  news  that  Gov.  Thompson’s  1984  education  budget  is  some  $200 
million  less  than  the  amount  educators  feel  is  necessary  to  maintain 
quality  instruction  in  Illinois  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  cause  for 
great  concern.  CD  President  Harold  D.  McAninch  predicts  that  this  will 
mean  DuPage  will  have  to  do  with  $700,000  less  in  state  funding  than  was 
enjoyed  in  1983.  If  additional  revenues  are  not  forthcoming,  the  college 
may  well  be  forced  to  take  drastic  short-term  measures  to  ensure  the 
institution’s  financial  stability. 

In  response  to  Thompson’s  proposal,  state  education  administrators 
are  pressuring  the  governor  and  the  General  Assembly  to  raise  taxes  to 
cover  the  shortfall.  Since  these  tax  hikes  would  be  politically  damaging  to 
the  politicians  who  support  them,  their  resistance  to  any  such  raises  is 
understandable. 

Yet  as  guardians  of  the  public  interest,  these  legislators  have  the 
responsiblitiy  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  people  they  represent.  A  survey  of 
CD  students  as  to  their  views  on  the  importance  of  higher  taxes  vs.  lower 
quality  education,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  newspaper,  reveals 
the  great  importance  which  individuals  place  on  education.  Few  are  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  quality  education  for  a  few  more  dollars  in  their  pocket- 
books. 

At  the  same  time,  administrators  in  the  education  field,  whose  salaries 
are  somewhat  insulated  from  the  pressures  of  an  economy  in  recession, 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  impact  of  tax  hikes  on  the  average  citizen 
who  must  pay  them.  A  young  family  man  working  to  support  a  wife  and 
children  on  an  income  barely  able  to  sustain  them  all  has  little  use  for  a 
governor  who  is  more  concerned  about  protecting  funds  for  campus 
newspapers  and  Board  of  Trustee  dinners  than  he  is  about  helping  the 
average  worker  make  it  through  tough  times.  Seen  in  this  light,  the 
governor’s  resistance  is  not  without  good  reason. 

The  beauty  of  a  democratic  system  of  government  is  that  when  a  group 
of  special  interests  clash  on  a  particular  issue,  a  compromise  can  always 


Striking  a  balance' 


be  struck.  In  this  situation,  no  reason  exists  to  cause  doubt  that  an  equit¬ 
able  agreement,  fair  to  all  concerned,  cannot  be  reached.  What  is  needed 
in  such  a  situation  is  not  harsh  rhetoric  and  cold  disregard  of  the  other’s 
position,  but  an  intelligent  examination  of  all  the  aspects  involved  with  a 
view  to  accomodating  the  most  reasonable  of  all  the  proposals. 

Surely  the  governor  does  not  want  to  deny  the  citizens  of  his  state  a 
quality  education,  just  as  educators  do  not  want  to  place  undue  burdens 
for  their  educational  programs  on  the  average  taxpayer.  If  both  sides  will 
approach  the  negotiating  table  with  these  views  in  mind,  a  balanced 
settlement  fair  and  agreeable  to  all  can  be  reached  calmly  and  quickly. 


Letters 


Student  offers  praise 


Bookstore  a 


To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  College  of  DuPage  faculty  and  staff 
for  offering  me  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  quality  education.  When  I  lost 
my  job  in  1981,  I  didn’t  know  where  to 
turn.  I  was  34  years  old  with  a  family  of 
five  to  support.  The  jobs  for  which  I 
was  qualified  were  non-existent.  The 
college’s  professional  and  caring  staff 
helped  me  to  establish  a  new  career  in 
respiratory  therapy,  attain  an  associate 
degree  and,  more  importantly,  create  a 
profound  appreciation  for  learning. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  special  thank 
you  to  Allan  Carter  and  Regina 
Sosulski  for  teaching  me  the  art  of 
writing;  to  John  Modscheildler  for 
teaching  me  how  to  think  without 
contradicting  myself;  John  Schneider 
for  sharing  his  enthusiasm  for  science; 


and  to  Ken  Bretl  for  his  outstanding 
lectures  and  his  patience  in  teaching  me 
a  new  profession. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Michael  C.  Sosulski  for  his  encourage¬ 
ment  and  his  belief  in  me.  His 
professional  guidance  helped  me  to 
overcome  my  fear  of  returning  to 
school.  In  Psychology  100,  he  taught 
me  effective  study  habits  that  I  have 
successfully  used  in  all  of  my  classes. 
As  a  counselor,  he  helped  me  establish 
realistic  goals  and  a  means  of  obtaining 
them.  For  giving  me  dignity  and  worth 
when  I  needed  it  the  most,  thank  you. 

The  tireless  effort  of  the  college’s 
faculty  has  given  me  a  richer  life  and  a 
new  beginning.  I  will  never  be  able  to 
repay  you  for  your  dedication  and 
expertise.  Thank  you  again. 

Terry  Walter,  Aurora 


To  the  Editor: 

O.K.  folks,  I’ve  counted  to  10  and 
will  attempt  to  write  this  letter  in  an 
adult  way. 

I’ve  been  attending  CD  for  a  while 
now  and  have  to  complain  about  the 
large  profits  taken  in  by  the 
bookstore.  I  speak  for  so  many 
students  that  this  letter  should  really 
be  a  petition.  The  scam  goes  like  this: 

•  Charge  $25  for  a  new  Earth  Science 
100  book  (brand  new). 

•  Buy  back  this  book  (now  second¬ 
hand  but  in  mint  condition  and  still 
being  used  for  the  course)  for  $12. 

•  Sell  back  this  book  for  $18. 

•  Profit  $6. 

However,  the  $12  allowed  for  the  text 
is  only  for  the  buy-back  period  of  winter 
finals.  Naturally,  the  book  is  being  used 
at  this  time.  In  reality,  students  are 
given  one  lousy  day  to  sell  back  the 
books.  Anyone  coming  in  after  this  date 
is  tendered  even  less.  I  was  offered  only 
$9  for  a  $25  book,  a  profit  of  $9  when 
CD  sells  back  this  same  book  for  $18. 
Add  insult  to  injury  and  do  not 


advertise  or  print  anywhere  the 
deadline  for  selling  back  the  books. 
Consequently,  the  students  sell  them 
back  the  week  after  the  end  of  the 
quarter  and  lose  more  money. 

I  made  a  40-mile  trip  to  CD  for 
nothing.  I  took  this  earth  science  course 
because  it’s  offered  close  to  my  home.  I 
cannot  get  to  CD  for  anything  and  have 
to  arrange  special  rides  to  do  so  in  an 
emergency. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  CD  has  a 
monopoly  on  these  books.  This  adorable 
little  arrangement  is  made  more 
profitable  because  CD  is  a  community 
college,  attended  mostly  by  students 
who  commute.  We  are  more  isolated 
and  have  to  accept  this  price  because 
we  have  no  other  choice. 

I  could  go  on  about  my  other  books  1 
tried  to  sell.  I  was  depending  on  a 
decent  buy-back  price  to  buy  my  other 
books  for  spring  quarter.  I’m  out  of 
luck. 

Thanks  for  keeping  us  informed.  And 
thank  you  for  ripping  us  all  off! 

Kim  Warden,  LaGrange 


Compromise,  if  not  the  spice  of  life,  is  its  solidity. 

Phyllis  McGinley 


College  of  DuPage 


<2> 
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Federal  student  aid 

Consolidating  programs  will  maximize  benefits 

_ ^ ^ ii r.mnt  taat"  tr,  nil  innimp  levels.  Cost  of  tuition,  expected 


By  EDWARD  M.  ELMENDORF 


I  would  like  to  explain  President  Reagan’s 
proposed  changes  to  the  federal  student  financial 
assistance  programs  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Education. 

The  chart  below  compares  the  1983  student  aid 
budget  with  our  proposed  budget  for  1984.  Because 
declining  interest  rates  have  saved  more  than  $1 
billion,  the  total  funding  proposed  for  1984  is  level 
with  1983.  The  difference  in  the  two  budgets  is 
where  we  have  put  the  dollars.  We  are  proposing  to 
consolidate  the  current  six  programs  into  one  loan, 
one  work-study  and  one  grant. 


Federal  appropriation*: 

1983 

1984 

Work-Study 

$  540 

$  850 

GSL  (&  PLUS) 

3,101 

2,047 

NDSL 

193 

4 

Pell  (Self-help) 

2,419 

2,714 

SEOG 

355 

— 

SSIG 

60 

— 

TOTAL 

$  6,668 

$  5,615 

•Dollars  are  in  millions. 


A  SIMPLIFIED  AND  consolidated  student  aid 
program  will  benefit  both  the  student  and  the 
taxpayer  financing  the  student  aid  programs  and 
reduce  the  administrative  burden  which  schools 
now  face  in  administering  the  six  federal  aid 
programs. 

While  we  asked  Congress  not  to  provide  new 
funding  for  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant 
Program,  the  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Grant  Program  and  the  National  Direct 
Student  Loan  Program,  we  have  requested 
increased  funding  for  College  Work-Study  and  Pell 
grants. 

The  chart  below  compares  the  total  amount  of 
aid  available  to  students  under  the  1983  and 
proposed  1984  budgets. 


Aid  Available* 

1983 

1984 

Work-study 

$587 

$924 

GSL  (&  PLUS) 

6,593 

7,198 

NDSL 

684 

550 

Pell  (Self-help) 

2,419 

2,714 

SEOG 

355 

— 

SSIG 

120 

— 

TOTAL 

$10,758 

$11,386 

•Dollars  are  in  millions 

SSIG  WAS  ESTABLISHED  in  1972  to  provide 
states  an  incentive  to  set  up  their  own  grant  and 
scholarship  programs.  Currently  all  states  offer 
such  programs  which  awarded  over  $1  billion  last 
year. 

SEOG,  designed  to  supplement  the  PeU  grant 
was  supposed  to  give  students  flexibility  in 
choosing  a  school  to  attend.  But  SEOG  is  not 
targeted  to  help  those  students  who  really  need 
federal  assistance.  If  our  proposed  budget  is 


accepted  by  the  Congress,  the  new  Self-help  Grant 
Program  will  provide  needy  students  with  the 
choice  previously  reserved  for  the  privileged. 

NOSL,  begun  in  1958,  is  the  oldest  of  the  federal 
student  assistance  programs.  Over  the  past  25 
years,  through  this  program,  the  government  has 
given  schools  over  $12  billion  to  establish  revolving 
loan  funds  on  the  campus. 

ALTHOUGH  NO  NEW  money  is  requested  for 
the  NDSL  program,  the  revolving  funds  mean  that 
over  $550  million  will  continue  to  be  available  to 
students  in  1984.  If  former  students,  now  in 
default,  repay  their  loans,  over  $640  million  could 
be  added  to  the  revolving  funds. 

The  three  remaining  programs  —  College 
Work-Study,  Pell  and  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  —  will  ensure  the  type  of  student 
financial  assistance  hoped  for,  but  never  realized, 
under  the  six-program  arrangement. 


“Changes  such  as  this  will  go  far 
toward.  .  .providing  access  to  higher 
education  for  those  who  would  not  be 
able  to  attend  college  without  such 
assistance.” 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  and  Auxilary 
Loan  programs  make  low-interest  loans  available 
to  eligible  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  as 
well  as  parents  by  paying  lenders  interest  while  the 
student  is  in  school  and  by  subsidizing  interest 
while  the  borrower  is  paying  off  the  loan.  The 
combined  program  is  the  largest  of  the  federal 
financial  aid  programs. 

THE  BUDGET  SENT  to  Congress  requests 
$2.04  billion  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  GSL  program 
in  1984,  a  decrease  from  the  1982  GSL 
appropriation  of  almost  $1  billion. 

The  proposed  reduction  does  not  represent  a 
reduced  commitment  to  the  GSL  program.  On  the 
contrary,  because  of  reduced  interest  rates,  the 
actual  cost  of  the  program  is  steadily  decreasing. 
Although  the  program  will  cost  $1  billion  less  than 
in  1982,  $1  billion  more  will  be  available  to  student 
borrowers. 

About  2.64  million  students  and  parents  received 
GSL  and  PLUS  loans  in  1982.  The  average  loan 
was  $2,222.  Under  President  Reagan’s  1984 
budget,  the  average  loan  is  expected  to  be  $2,454. 
The  number  of  recipients  will  increase  by  almost 
300,000.  Improved  economic  conditions  will  let  all 
of  this  happen  with  $1  billion  less  of  the  taxpayer's 
money. 

In  1983,  we  are  proposing  changes  in  the  GSL 
program  that  will  save  an  estimated  $126.9  million 
in  1984  and  $204.7  million  in  1985. 

CURRENTLY,  STUDENTS  WHO  wish  to 
borrow  under  the  GSL  program  do  not  have  to 
demonstrate  financial  need  if  their  family  income  is 
under  $30,000. 

Our  1984  budget  proposes  extending  the  “needs 


test”  to  all  income  levels.  Cost  of  tuition,  expected 
family  contribution  and  number  of  children  in 
school  will  continue  to  figure  into  the  needs 
formula. 

President  Reagan’s  budget  requests  an  addition¬ 
al  $310  million  in  funds  for  the  College  Work-Study 
Program.  If  adopted  by  the  Congress,  345,000  more 
jobs  paying  an  average  of  $800  would  be  available 
to  students. 

The  College  Work-Study  program  is  admini¬ 
stered  and  managed  on  the  college  campus.  The 
federal  government  contribution  to  the  work-study 
payroll  is  80  percent.  By  increasing  the  CWS 
program  by  60  percent,  we  hope  to  reduce 
student  dependence  on  loans  to  finance  college 
costs. 

UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  Self-help  (Pell) 
Grant  Program,  students  must  meet  a  minimum 
expected  student  contribution  before  being  eligible 
for  a  grant.  The  contribution  would  be  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  cost  of  attendance  —  or  a  minimum 
of  $800. 

President  Reagan’s  proposal  suggests  that  cost 
of  attendance  should  figure  prominently  in  the 
calculation  of  a  student’s  Self-help  grant.  A 
student  attending  a  community  college  and  living 
at  home  obviously  has  less  cost  than  a  student 
attending  a  $7,500  institution  in  a  different  town  or 
state.  The  “cost-sensitivity”  of  the  Self-help  Grant 
Program  should  ensure  that  needy  students  have 
a  greater  choice  in  selection  of  an  institution  to 
attend.  While  the  maximum  Pell  grant  is  $1,800,  a 
student  who  attends  a  high-cost  institution  and 
has  a  small  expected  family  contribution  could 
receive  a  $3,000  Self-help  grant . 

Many  students  are  awarded  more  money  than 
they  actually  need  while  many  more  do  not  receive 
enough  to  meet  their  college  costs,  mainly  because 
of  the  complexity  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
eligibility  criteria.  To  address  this  problem,  the 
new  Self-help  grant  program  proposes,  for 
example,  reducing  from  22  to  five  the  number  of 
factors  used  to  determine  a  family’s  ability  to 
contribute. 

Changes  such  as  this  will  go  far  toward 
reestablishing  the  original  intent  of  the  grant 
program  —  that  of  providing  access  to  higher 
education  for  those  who  would  not  be  able  to 
attend  college  without  assistance.  The  new 
Self-help  grant  is  designed  to  build  on  that  original 
purpose  by  giving  needy  students  choice  in 
addition  to  access. 

By  consolidating  the  programs  to  simplify 
management  and  by  requiring  a  student 
contribution  to  higher  education  costs  before  grant 
aid  is  provided,  we  believe  that  we  can  maintain 
the  integrity  of  federal  student  assistance 
programs. 


Edward  M.  Elmendorf  is  assistant  secretary 
for  postsecondary  education  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 


-The  Student  Voice 


Gov.  Thompson  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  reduced  education 
budget.  How  do  you  feel 
about  it? 

Tim  Manaois,  Addison: 
“Due  to  economic  conditions 
now,  such  things  may  be 
deemed  necessary.  I  believe 
that  financial  aid  can  be 
reduced  in  other  areas  besides 
education.” 

Pam  Mason,  Wheaton:  “I 
disagree  with  it!” 

Ann  Oleson,  Lisle:  “I  think 
people  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  get  an  education, 
especially  with  the  economy 
the  way  it  is!” 

Mary  Jo  Wendt,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“Well,  I  don't  go  along  with 
that.  I’d  rather  have  it 
increased.” 


Betts  Mark! a 

Betts  Markla,  \Vheaton: 
“Well,  I  don’t  think  a  reduced 
budget  will  be  a  benefit  in  the 
long  run.  It's  going  to  result  in 
future  shortages  of  leaders  for 
the  state.  I  think  taxes  for 
education  is  a  fair  tradeoff.  We 
should  educate. 


Linda  Mastrantuono,  Addi¬ 
son:  “I  am  totally  against  it 
because  I  am  an  education 
major  and  the  more  money  he 
takes  from  the  school  system 
the  less  jobs  there  will  be.” 

Debbie  Prokop,  Lombard: 
“I  don’t  like  it.  I  think 
education  is  very  important.  I 
assume  if  he  cuts  the  budget  it 
will  hurt  a  lot  of  people  going 
to  school  and  in  turn  hurt  their 
chances  for  jobs.” 

Leila  Badawi,  Naperville: 
“Bad!  Budget  cuts  should 
happen  somewhere  else  besides 
school.  The  kids  need  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Bob  Vajdik,  Cicero:  “I  don’t 
like  it.” 

Joe  Assmus,  Wheaton:  “I 
see  it  as  a  detriment  to  the 
furthering  of  the  education  of 
the  people  of  Illinois.” 


Matt  Tilton 

Matt  Tilton,  Glen  Ellyn:  “I 
don’t  know  why  the  budget  is 
being  cut  but  for  the  students, 
it’s  a  rip-off.  It’s  going  to 
mean  tuition  will  rise.  Thomp¬ 
son  must  have  a  justification 
for  what  he’s  doing.  He  should 
raise  taxes  because  education 


is  important.  People  can 
handle  the  taxes  and  I  don’t 
think  the  burden  should  be  on 
the  students." 

Debbie  Hottat,  Elmhurst: 
“If  we’re  going  to  have  this 
nuclear  war,  we’re  supposed  to 
have  higher  technology.  But  if 
there  is  no  money  to  send 
people  to  school,  how  can  we 
live  up  to  this  image  of 
America  if  we  don’t  have 
enough  higher  qualified  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Debbie  Johnson,  Villa  Park: 
"I  think  it  stinks.” 

Bob  Ward,  Itasca:  “He 
shouldn’t  reduce  the  education 
budget  because  there’s  always 
a  growing  need  for  education 
in  today’s  world.” 

John  Cruz,  Lombard:  “I 
don’t  like  it.  I’m  having  a  hard 
enough  time  as  it  is.” 
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Viewpoint 

Shuttle  fulfills  promises 

By  JIM  SETTECASE 


On  Monday,  April  4,  1984,  at  midday,  the  second  space  shuttle  Challenger 
lifted  off  launch  pad  39A  at  Kennedy  Space  Center  and  roared  into  space.  On 
board  was  a  crew  of  four  men,  a  37,000-pound  communications  satellite  and  a 
big  chunk  of  our  potential  future. 

The  Challenger,  a  more  sleek  version  of  the  space  shuttle  Columbia,  is  the 
second  in  a  series  of  four  ships  to  be  built.  It  is  lighter  by  2,486  pounds  than  its 
predecessor  and  costs  $1.2  billion. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  four  ships  is  $15  billion. 

ON  ITS  MAIDEN  voyage,  the  Challenger  conducted  an  assortment  of 
experiments  and  tests.  Among  them  were: 

•  Growing  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  in  weightlessness. 

•  Super  pure  medicine  processing. 

•  Soldering  metals  under  weightless  conditions. 

•  Utilizing  a  snowflake  machine  that  provided  the  foundational  research  data 
for  growing  silicon  crystals  used  extensively  in  computer  components. 


Szuberla. 


•  Continued  from  page  5 


in  your  life  when  you  should  sit  down 
and  ask  what  life  is  all  about.” 

This,  he  would  say,  enables  one  to 
get  more  meaning  out  of  life  than  just 
surface  enjoyments. 

young  people  want  to  philosophize 
about  life. 

“WE  IN  EDUCATION  are  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  student’s  time  for  jobs,  fun 
and  dates,”  he  admitted.  “Kids  today 
always  have  to  be  entertained.” 

Szuberla  is  somewhat  disappointed 
by  this  state  of  the  1980s  American 
suburban  youth,  although  he  doesn’t 
place  the  blame  for  their  behavior 
entirely  on  their  shoulders. 

“One  big  problem  in  American 
suburbs  today,”  he  pointed  out,  “is 


that  they  create  a  nation  which  is 
among  the  most  parochial,  ethnocentric 
and  self-centered  countries  in  the 
world.” 

THIS  FACT  CAN  be  seen,  he 
believes,  in  the  general  American 
refusal  to  study  and  learn  foreign 
languages.  While  he  was  in  Holland,  he 
recalled  that  many  people  spoke 
French,  German  and  English. 

“I  think  Americans  would  be  a  lot 
better  off,  but  we  don’t  think  of  the 
world,”  he  said  disappointedly.  “We 
think  we  don’t  have  anything  to  learn 
from  other  countries.” 

Americans  feel  this  way  because  they 
don’t  think  such  cultural  learning  will 
benefit  them  economically,  Szuberla 


Important  as  all  this  may  be,  however,  the  Challenger’s  crew  accomplished 
another  significant  task  during  its  five-day  mission  —  the  unfolding  of  the. 
promise  and  potential  that  this  ship  holds  for  mankind. 

BEGINNING  WITH  THE  Columbia  and  continuing  with  the  Challenger,  we 
have  developed  an  entirely  new  type  of  space  craft  that  is  re-useable.  In  the  old 
days  of  Apollo  rocketry,  a  huge  disposable  rocket  went  up  once,  and  a  small 
capsule  came  hurtling  down  through  the  atmosphere  under  the  pull  of  gravity. 
With  the  space  shuttle  we  have  a  sort  of  “space  truck. ’’Upon  re-entry,  the  ship 
glides  through  the  atmosphere  and  eventually  lands  much  like  a  jet.  Its  cargo 
bay  is  huge  and  is  used  to  launch  satellites.  Next  year,  it  will  put  into  orbit  two 
more  communications  satellites,  each  weighing  4,668  pounds. 

In  years  to  come,  the  space  shuttles  and  ships  like  them  will  be  used  to  ferry 
men  and  materials  to  contruct  an  orbiting  space  station;  only  this  space  station 
unlike  the  ill  fated  sky-lab,  will  be  in  orbit  to  stay.  Already  the  benefits  of  an 
atmosphere  completely  free  of  pollutants,  allergy-producing  pollens  and  dusts 
has  been  enthusiastically  discussed  at  length  by  members  of  the  medical 
community.  Weightlessness  or  reduced  atmospheric  pressure  could  very 
possibly  have  beneficial  effects  on  those  with  cardio-vascular  diseases. 

AS  PRODUCTION  AND  manufacturing  techniques  are  improved  on  future 
space  ships,  the  cost  of  transportation  will  plummet.  As  limited  energy  and  raw 
materials  on  this  planet  continue  to  dwindle,  interplanetary  mining  may  become 
economically  feasible  and  necessary. 

For  the  scientist,  the  researcher,  the  convalescent  and  the  adventurer,  the 
bold  promise  of  the  space  shuttle  has  come  like  a  long-awaited  prophecy. 

With  the  Challenger,  that  prophecy  is  partly  fulfilled. 


maintains. 

“We  assume  that  others  will  speak 
English,  that  we’re  rich  and  they’re  not 
and  that  we’ve  got  a  great  country  and 
all  they’ve  got  is  a  little  diddly  thing,” 
he  criticized.  “We  just  assume  we’re 
rich  and  they’re  not.”  This,  he  feels,  is  a 
big  mistake. 

AS  FOR  CD  students  on  the  whole, 
while  Szuberla  acknowledged  that  “this 
is  not  the  Ivy  League,”  he  did  feel  that 
they  have  improved  over  the  years.  The 
educator  has  been  at  CD  since  the 
school’s  second  year  in  1968. 

He  does  think,  though,  that  the 
students  should  broaden  themselves  by 
getting  away  from  the  “dull  and 
shallow”  suburbs  and  going  into 


Chicago  where  cultural  activities  such 
as  plays  and  museums  are  more  readily 
available. 

But  while  suburban  life  is  not  the 
most  exciting,  Szuberla  recognizes  that 
it’s  still  better  here  than  in  most  places. 

“There’s  a  song  by  Paul  Simon,”  he 
remembered,  “that  says  ‘You  have  to  be 
in  Scarsdale  (which  he  likened  to  “the 
Naperville  of  New  York”)  to  know  how 
bad  things  are.’ 

“You  know,”  Szuberla  said,  “if 
you’re  in  an  upper-middle  class  suburb 
and  look  around  and  see  how  shallow 
and  lousy  life  is  there  -  uncultured, 
unitellectual,  unstimulating  -  just  think 
of  how  it  is  for  people  who  don’t  have 
any  money.” 


"ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS 

Do  you  like  to  meet  new  people?  . 

Do  you  like  to  work  with  people?  . 

Are  you  a  creative  individual?  . 

Are  you  looking  for  new  and 

challenging  experiences?  . 

If  you  answered  yes  to  these  questions  then  you  should 

apply  for  one  of  the  following  part-time  positions  with 

the  Student  Activities  Program  Board. 

—  Secretary/Treasurer 
—  Publicity  Committee  Coordinator 
—  Educational  Programs  Committee  Coordinator 
—  Films  Committee  Coordinator 
—  Special  Events  Committee  Coordinator 


yes  .... 

.  no 

yes 

.  no 

yes  .... 

.  no 

yes  .... 

.  no 

*  Excellent  opportunity  for  practical  job  experience, 
leadership  training,  and  learning  new  skills. 

*  Limited  tuition  reimbursement  for  Summer,  Fall, 
Winter,  Spring  Quarters 

*  A  chance  to  try  something  totally  different. 


For  Applications  and  Information  Contact: 

Student  Activities  Office 
Building  A  Room  2059 
858-2800,  Ext.  2450 

Deadline  for  Application:  4:00  p.m.  Friday  April  29,  1983 


Don’t  Miss  This  Opportunity;  Apply  Now!  j 
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CableTV  means  education  at  home 


By  KATHRYN  A.  ZUODAR 

Crowded  schedules,  family  duties  and  lack  of  transportation  might  keep  some 
students  away  from  classes  —  so  College  of  DuPage  is  bringing  the  classes  to 
the  students. 

By  subscribing  to  the  basic  cable  television  service  offered  in  their  areas, 
residents  of  Elmhurst,  Addison,  Downers  Grove  and  Darien  can  earn  credits  in 
biology,  earth  science,  psychology,  American  history  and  other  disciplines. 

College  classes  are  already  offered  by  Chicago  City  Colleges  on  channel  20. 
Educational  cable  TV  is  just  gathering  momentum,  however. 

“OUR  GOAL  IS  to  begin  delivery  of  courses  in  a  minimum  of  four  new  towns 
by  fall,”  said  Russell  E.  Lunds trom,  dean  of  academic  alternatives. 

Cable  TV  is  a  latecomer  to  the  Chicago  area,  Lundstrom  explained,  because  a 
wide  range  of  free  TV  channels  is  available  here.  As  villagers  award  cable 
franchises,  Lundstrom  attempts  to  enlist  the  cable  carriers  to  transmit  CD’s 
programs.  Communities  specifically  targeted  for  consideration  axe  Glen  Ellyn, 
Woodridge,  Oak  Brook  Terrace,  Bensenville  and  Lombard. 

So  far,  Lundstrom  has  persuaded  cable  companies  to  carry  the  tele-courses  as 
a  basic  service  without  charging  a  fee  to  CD,  a  practice  he  intends  to  continue. 
Cable  companies  benefit  by  having  an  extra  service  to  offer  to  potential 
subscribers,  and  the  tele-courses  are  not  “limited  to  just  those  people  who  can 
afford  the  special  packages,”  Lundstrom  said. 

CD  purchases  videotaped  tele-courses  produced  by  a  California-based  group. 
Each  course  is  evalutated  by  Karen  Ford,  distance  learning  co-ordinator,  to 
make  sure  it  fulfills  CD’s  stated  course  objectives.  Students  register  by  the 
same  methods  used  for  on-campus  classes,  pay  the  same  hourly  fees,  and  come 
to  campus  only  to  buy  books  or  take  exams. 

CREDITS  EARNED  VIA  TV  are  identical  to  those  earned  in  the  classroom, 
and  the  same  evaluation  standards  apply. 

“It’s  not  the  easy  way  out,  by  any  means,”  Ford  commented,  adding  that 
home  learning  requires  “a  more  self-disciplined  student.” 

Some  300  to  400  residents  of  CD’s  district  are  currently  taking  classes 
through  free  and  pay  TV,  and  Ford  expects  enrollments  to  rise. 

“I  think  the  big  thing  we  have  to  be  aware  of,”  she  said,  “is  that  cable  was 
originally  intended  for  entertainment,  and  we  have  a  big  selling  job.” 

ABOUT  ONE-FOURTH  of  those  already  sold  on  tele-courses  are  housewives, 
according  to  a  survey  taken  after  spring  quarter,  1982.  In  the  same  poll,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  respondents  cited  work  schedules  and  family  responsiblities  as 
obstacles  to  attending  classroom  courses,  a  confirmation  of  Ford’s  estimate  that 
full-time  workers  and  mothers  of  young  children  are  most  attracted  to  the  TV 
classes.  In  addition,  Lundstrom  and  Ford  agree  that  many  older  students 
choose  tele-courses  as  a  non-threatening  way  to  return  to  school. 

“It’s  a  good  way  to  ease  back  into  the  college  scene,”  Ford  said.  “Without 
those  courses,  there  would  really  be  a  void.  They  do  fulfill  a  need.” 

Lundstrom  is  also  concerned  with  teachers’  reactions  to  the  new  learning 
program.  For  every  tele-course,  a  qualified  CD  instructor  is  assigned  to  answer 
students’  questions,  administer  exams  and  determine  grades. 

BUT  MANY  INSTRUCTORS  are  threatened  by  the  broadcast  classes, 
Lundstrom  said,  and  fear  that  a  reduced  number  of  teaching  jobs  may  result. 
They  also  criticize  the  TV  courses  as  being  impersonal,  a  situation  Lundstrom 
hopes  to  rectify  by  building  more  student-teacher  contacts  into  the  system 
using  letters  and  telephone  calls. 

“The  kind  of  people  who  want  to  be  teachers  are  people-related,  Lundstrom 
observed.  “That’s  what  they’re  looking  for  —  the  personal  relationships. 

Most  instructors  who  try  working  with  the  tele-courses  choose  to  continue, 
Lundstrom  said,  although  most  would  be  unwilling  to  abandon  all  classoom 
teaching  and  work  solely  with  TV  students.  Ford  stressed  that  learning  via. 
cable  TV  is  not  intended  to  replace  traditional  classroom  methods,  but  is  “only 
another  alternative." _ _ _ 

WDCB  90.9  FM 

Draft  convict  airs  Tuesday 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  16 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  jazz  with  Scott  Wager/news  with  Scott 

Thomas 

10:45  a.m.  RUBY  —  the  weekly  summary  of  WDCB’s  science  fiction  fantasy 

11  a.m.  BBC  SCIENCE  MAGAZINE  -  the  major  steps  taken  toward  the 
conquest  of  malaria 

11:30  a.m.  MAN  AND  MOLECULES  -  a  talk  with  doctors  who  study 
problems  with  sleeping 

11:45  a.m.  CHAPARRAL  COACHES  SHOW  -  Jim  Herlihy  interviews  CD 


coaches 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  17 

8  a.m.  LIBRARY  FLEA  MARKET  -  Bob  Peterson  plays  selections  available 
from  the  LRC 

6  p.m.  ART  OF  THE  ORGAN  —  Klaus  Kratzenstein  performs  on  the  organ 

from  St.  John’s  Church  of  Forest  Park. 

7  p.m.  ALUMNI  UPDATE  —  Joyce  Skoog  keeps  CD  alumni  informed 

7:15  p.m.  WEEK  IN  RETROSPECT  —  a  focus  on  unusual  news  stones  from 
the  past  week 

10  p.m.  RADIO’S  GOLDEN  PAST  -  Henry  Alrich  is  featured 

MONDAY,  APRIL  18  , 

2  p.m.  FORUM  —  Dr.  Roseanne  Shorey  talks  about  heart  disease,  nsk  and 
preventive  stratagies 

2:30  p.m.  THE  INQUIRING  MIND  —  immigration  is  the  topic 

3  p  m.  JAZZ  BEAT  —  the  music  of  John  Williams,  played  by  students  of  the 


Berklee  Music  School 

P.m.  FIRING  LINE  -  guest  is 


Dr.  Henry  Kissinger/hosted  by  William 


F. 


L__Buckley 


A  MAJOR  COMPLICATION  of  cable  education  occurs  when  neighboring 
towns  award  cable  franchises  to  different  companies,  a  condition  now 
developing  in  DuPage  County.  Since  companies  do  not  transmit  into  areas 
served  by  competitors,  Ford  must  deliver  separate  sets  of  lesson  tapes  to  each 
town’s  broadcast  studio. 

“We  see  a  major  roadblock  in  getting  companies  to  interconnect,”  stated 
Sidney  L.  Fryer,  associate  production  director  of  the  LRC's  radio- television 
services.  Such  linkups  are  electronically  possible,  he  continued,  and  could 
prevent  “dealing  with  30  or  40  companies.” 

After  all  of  the  cable  franchises  in  a  region  have  been  awarded.  Fryer 
explained,  companies  sometimes  exchange  areas  to  acquire  contiguous  blocks. 
Seemingly,  such  tradeoffs  should  reduce  the  difficulty  of  delivering  tapes,  as 
well  as  facilitate  service  and  increase  a  dealer’s  profits.  However,  that  may  not 
be  the  case,  Fryer  said,  since  even  a  single  firm  may  operate  adjacent  franchises 
as  independent  units. 

ASIDE  FROM  SUCH  logistical  tangles,  the  future  of  educational  cable  TV 
seems  promising  both  at  CD  and  nationwide.  Fryer  feels  that,  eventually,  his 
department  will  be  ready  to  produce  its  own  tele-courses.  He  has  already 
assembled  several  half-hour  programs  for  use  by  instructors,  and  is  enthusiastic 
about  cable’s  possibilities. 

“Not  a  cable  system  exists  in  this  country  that  has  maximized  its  potential,” 
Fryer  said,  naming  expense  as  the  major  holdup. 

In  addition  to  credit  courses,  Lundstrom  foresees  the  use  of  cable  to  televise 
college  musical,  dramatic  and  sports  events.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
cable  TV  as  the  only  communication  tool  that  can  reach  all  segments  of  the  CD 
district,  since  no  single  newspaper  or  radio  station  serves  every  town. 

“I  THINK  WE’LL  see  a  lot  more  use  of  cable  by  business,”  Ford  speculated, 
adding  that  companies  might  be  willing  to  contribute  funds  to  help  produce  new 
educational  series.  She  also  expects  pay  TV  to  be  widely  used  for  retraining 
workers  and  upgrading  job  skills. 

Another  possibility  is  the  development  of  a  tele-conference  feature  to  permit 
students  to  gather  in  groups  for  discussion  of  class  materials,  an  element  Ford 
thinks  is  lacking  in  the  home  learning  system. 

“The  possibilities  for  the  use  of  cable  as  a  communication  and  educational 
tool,”  Ford  said,  “are  wide  open  at  this  point.  Probably  a  lot  of  things  haven’t 
even  been  thought  of  yet.” 


Classes  via  radio,  TV 


A  number  of  radio-delivered  courses 
will  be  offered  this  summer  over  CD’s 
radio  station,  WDCB  90.9  FM. 

Scheduled  are  Business  100:  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Business  (code  2B6AE), 
Data  Processing  105:  Introduction  to 
Computers  (2D8AE),  English  200L: 
World  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  (6XLAA), 
Math  100:  Business  Math  (6M6AD), 
Music  100:  Music  Appreciation 
(5QWAZ),  and  Psychology  100:  Gener¬ 
al  Psychology  (8Q7AG). 

Audiotapes  of  the  radio  courses  are 
also  available  in  many  libraries 
throughout  the  district  as  well  as  in  the 
learning  lab  and  in  the  off-campus 
learning  centers  in  Glendale  Heights, 
LaGrange,  Lombard  and  Wood  Dale. 


In  addition,  Channel  20  will  broad¬ 
cast  Humanities  101:  In  Our  Own 
Image  (6M7AT)  on  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Friday  from  8  to  8:30  a.m.  and 
Math  105:  Mathematics  for  Modem 
Living  (8MQAP)  from  7:30  to  8  a.m.  on 
the  same  days.  Channel  20  broadcasts 
run  from  June  13  to  Aug.  20. 

Videotapes  of  the  telecourse  lessons 
are  also  available  in  the  media  delivery 
center,  A2110,  and  at  the  learning 
centers  in  Wood  Dale  and  Glendale 
Heights.  The  Lombard  and  LaGrange 
learning  centers  have  the  Humanities 
101  tapes  only.  , 

More  information  on  the  courses’ 
content  and  broadcast  schedule  may  be 
obtained  at  858-2800,  ext.  2147. 


10:30  p.m.  BIG  BAND  BALLROOM  —  Lon  Gault  plays  big  band  music  from 

the  dance  era 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  19 

3  p.m.  SPIRITED  SOUNDS  —  a  live  recording  of  a  concert  by  jazz  bassist 
Brian  Torff 

4  p.m.  SOUND  UP  —  Dave  Goodreau  of  the  Social  Security  Aministration 
discusses  medicare 

4:30  p.m.  CONSIDER  THE  ALTERNATIVES  —  Ben  Sasway,  the  first 
American  to  be  sentenced  for  draft  registration  evasion  is  the  guest 

7  p.m.  PERFORMING  ARTS  PROFILE  —  Lalo  Schifrin  talks  about  scoring 
music  for  “The  Sting  II” 

11  p.m.  RADIO  CLASSICS  —  The  Inners  Sanctum  Mysteries,  “Dead  to 
Right” 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  20 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  —  jazz  with  Scott  Wager/news  with  Jeff  Mills 

6:15  p.m.  FAMILY  HEALTH  —  a  daily  serial  promoting  good  health 

7:15  a.m.  RUBY  —  daily  adventure  of  an  intergalactic  detective 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  21 

2  p.m.  ASIAN  COMMUNIQUE  —  the  relationship  of  India  and  the  United 
States 

2:30  p.m.  LATIN  AMERICAN  REVIEW  —  the  effect  of  OPEC’s  price  cuts  on 
Latin  America 

4:30  p.m.  CAMBRIDGE  FORUM  —  columnist  Elizabeth  Winship  asks  “What 
Do  Teenagers  Fear?” 

7  p.m.  CRITIQUES  UNIQUE  —  movie,  play  and  concert  reviews  as  well  as 
upcoming  auditions 

11:30  p.m.  THE  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY  —  comedy  troupe  begins  a 
13-week  program 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  22 

6  a.m.  DAWN  OVER  DUPAGE  -  TGIF  jazz  with  Scott  Wager 

7:15  a.m.  RUBY  —  too  many  mutants 

8  a.m.  JAZZ  N  Blues  —  Be-Bop  is  remembered  by  host  Felix  Grant 
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Education - 


Student  Help  Wanted 

Exceptional  opportunities  to  earn  $900  per  month  working 
evenings  and  Saturdays.  Car  necessary.  Apply  in  person,  3  p.m. 

Thursdays. 

JRC  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 
4414  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 

Hillside,  IL. 


Graduating 

to 

NIU? 

Stop  by  College  Square  Apartments  and  see  what 
we  have  to  offer.  Efficiencies,  1,  2,  and  3  bedroom 
apartments  at  Northern  Illinois  University. 

DeKalb ’s  Finest 
815/785-1920 


Your  future 
begins  at  Lewis 


*  Open  house,  April  24,  1-4  p.m. 

*  Continue  your  education  with  our 

liberal  transfer  policy. 

*  38  majors:  arts  &  sciences, 

business,  nursing,  aviation, 
computer  science. 

*  New:  management  information 
systems,  economics  for  the 
social  sciences,  MS  in  nursing. 

*  8evening  degree  programs. 


Lewis  University 
Rt.53 

Romeoville,  IL  60441 

312-242-0015 

815-838-0500 


Transfer  Students: 

Apply  Now  for 
Financial  Aid  at 
DePaul  University 

If  you  are  planning  to  transfer  to  DePaul 
University  this  fall,  now  is  the  time  you 
should  apply  for  admission  and  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  With  the  help  of  the  latter,  it  is 
possible  that  the  costs  of  the  excellent 
education  you  will  acquire  at  DePaul 
may  be  no  more  than  what  you  are 
spending  for  study  at  this  college!  To 
learn  more  and  to  receive  applications 
for  admission  and  financial  aid,  com¬ 
plete  and  mail  the  coupon  printed  below. 
Additional  information  also  is  available 
by  telephoning  321  -7600. 


Office  of  Admissions 

DePaul  University 

25  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ ZIP - 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER _ 

COLLEGE  ATTENDING - 

MAJOR - -  I 

I 

I 

I 

_ i 


Complete  Your  Business  Degree  At  IIT 

The  IIT  Advantages 


mA  curriculum  that  integrates  Business  Education 
with  Technological  change 


fro  Unique  concentrations  in  Information  Resources 
LLU  Management  and  Industrial  Management _ 

Picj  Concentrations  in  Accounting,  Finance/Economics, 

LLLI  Marketing  and  Human  Resources  Management _ 

ilfi  Transfer  guide  to  fit  your  program 

m  Scholarships,  Coop  Education  and  Placement  Services 

W  Full-time  or  part-time 

W  On  campus  parking 

■  ■  m  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 


III 


Dr.  Nathan  Keith,  Assistant  Dean 
IIT  School  of  Business  Administration 
10  West  31  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60616 
312/567-5104 

IIT  an  equal  opportunity  educator 


Please  send  me  transfer  information  for  IIT's  BBA  program 


Street _ 


City  _ 


.  State  _ 


-  Zip  - 


Phone  Number  (day) . 
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The  Humanities  Society  Publication,  sponsored  by  CD  students  and 
including  creative  works  of  the  community  as  well  as  those  of  the  student 
body  and  faculty,  is  now  accepting  the  following  submissions: 


Send  to:  Prairie  Light  Review, 
c/o  Courier  Barn 

or  Humanities  Office,  Room  3098 
or  call  Kim  Kyp,  Editor,  ext.  2113 
Allan  B.  Carter,  ext.  2124 


Art,  aphorism,  essay,  poetry,  short  story  (fiction,  non/fiction, 
Children’s  stories,  classical,  futuristic,  scientific,  philosophical, 
nonsensical,  mystery),  photography. 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  May  5, 1983 


Announcing  The 
Fourth  Annual 
College  of  DuPage 
Poetry  Contest 

The  Poetry  Contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Humanities 
Division  and  the  Prairie  Light  Review.  Cash  prizes  will 
be  awarded. 

First  Prize:  $100.00 
Second  Prize:  $  50.00 
Third  Prize:  $  25.00 

Winning  poems  will  be  published  in  the  spring  issue  of 
the  Prairie  Light  Review,  and  awards  will  be  announced 
at  the  Spring  Poetry  Reading  on  Friday,  May  6  at  7:30  PM 
in  Room  3049,  Building  A. 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  April  30, 1983. 

Contest  poems  should  be  sent  to: 

Sally  Hadley 

Associate  Dean  of  Communications 
Room  3046,  Bldg.  A. 

College  of  DuPage 
Glen  Ellyn,  IL  60137 

Do  not  send  Poetry  Contest  submissions  to  the  Prairie 
Light  Review.  Information  sheets  are  available  in  the 
Humanities  Office,  located  in  Room  3098,  Bldg.  A. 


1  2  Arts 
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Man  ,  Woman  and  Child ' 

Good  acting  can't  save  poor  script 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

What  saves  “Man,  Woman  and 
Child’’  from  being  a  thoroughly 
exasperating  film  is  its  co-stars,  Martin 
Sheen  and  Blythe  Danner.  These 
first-rate  players  hold  the  picture 
together  and  make  it  more  entertaining 
than  the  script  had  ever  conceived  of. 

The  screenplay’s  faults  rest  some¬ 
what  on  the  shoulders  of  Erich  Segal, 
the  mushy  author  of  the  tear-soaked 
novel,  “Love  Story.”  He  wastes  the 
opening  minutes  of  the  movie  by 
showing  us  how  good  and  decent 
Sheen’s  character  is.  This  is  supposed 
to  set  the  viewer  up  for  the  startling 
revelations  that  would  make  us  feel  for 
him  and  his  family.  It  works  only 
because  of  Sheen's  ability  to  convey  a 
sense  of  poignancy  for  his  situation. 

HE  IS  CAST  as  Bob  Beckwith,  a 
professor  of  world  literature  at  an 
unnamed  California  university.  More 
than  10  years  ago,  he  had  an  affair  with 
a  country  doctor  during  a  lecture  tour 
in  France.  He  didn’t  know  that  the 
woman  had  become  pregnant  with  his 
child. 

He  learns  of  the  kid’s  existence  a 
decade  later  after  the  mother  is  killed  in 
an  auto  wreck.  His  incredible  guilt 
spurs  Beckwith  to  bring  the  boy  to  the 
United  States  for  a  two-week  Easter 
vacation  visit.  This  is  where  things  get 
sticky. 

Beckwith’s  wife  (Danner)  is  not  too 
keen  on  the  idea,  but  urges  her  husband 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Portraits  —  Portfolios  —  Prorr.otionals 

980-1316 

after  5  p.m.  weekdays 
anytime  weekends 
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,  The  HAIR  PERFORMERS,  we  design  hairstyles  that 
ork  hard  all  through  your  day  From  office  to  evening. 
du  know  the  look  is  going  to  be  there! 

$5.00  OFF 

COMPLETE  SHAPING  AND  STYLING 

50%  OFF  PERMS 


Beg  $30  560  NOW  $15  $30 


r 


Otters  good  for  t»st  ime  clients  wrin  fhn  ad  only 


hair  performers 


21  W.  004  Butterfield  Road 
Vi  Mile  West  of  F'nley  Square  Mall 
bard,  IL  60148  62' >6448 


to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  Although  she  despises  her 
husband  for  being  unfaithful  that  long 
ago,  she  feels  it  s  better  to  have  the  kid 
stay  than  to  lose  her  spouse  permanent¬ 
ly- 

DANNER  DOES  A  particularly  good 
job  of  portraying  the  confused  state  of 
Sheila  Beckwith,  whose  values  of  a 
good  marriage  and  family  are  thrown 
out  the  window  with  her  husband’s 


disclosures  of  infidelity. 

Her  character  wants  to  lash  out  at 
him,  but  is  unsure  of  how  or  if  she 
should.  She  is  briefly  wooed  by  an 
English  political  scientist  lecturer,  but 
she  reluctantly  refuses  to  let  the 
relationship  become  serious. 

But  what  mars  this  film  substantially 
is  its  conclusion,  which  turns  out  to  be 
an  all-out  fiasco  that  merely  exploits 
how  the  adults  bungled  their  attempts 


to  tell  their  children  the  truth. 

SEBASTION  DUNGAN  IS  just  fine 
as  Sheen's  long-lost  son,  but  Sheen’s 
two  daughters  (played  by  Missy 
Francis  and  Arlene  McIntyre)  are 
simply  revolting.  They  come  across  as 
prissy  little  spoiled  brats  in  expensive 
designer  clothes.  Ugh! 

For  melodrama  fans,  “Man,  Woman 
and  Child”  is  a  flick  that  barely  lives  up 
to  its  expectations. 
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Play  review 

6 Six  Characters  ’ — png  aging  evening 


_  By  BUCK  FIELD 

Having  just  finished  watching  “Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author,” 

which  will  be  staged  tonight  and  Saturday  evening  at  8  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center  of  Building  M,  I’m  glad  I  didn’t  stay  home  to  watch  "Fantasy  Island.” 

The  play  is  the  unlikely  story  of  a  group  of  dramatic  characters  meeting 
actors  in  the  real  world.  These  characters  are  unable  to  live  without  an  audience 
and  the  actors  who  are  preparing  to  rehearse  their  own  production  provide  just 
that. 

The  main  character,  a  stoic  father,  tries  to  convince  a  skeptical  director  that 
this  newly  arrived  group  is  all  he  needs  for  a  successful  dramatic  production. 
The  director  finally  allows  them  to  perform  and  a  fascinating  story  gradually 
unfolds. 

THE  TALE  FOCUSES  on  how  a  man  and  woman  marry.  The  wife  becomes 
involved  with  the  husband’s  best  friend,  the  friend  takes  her  awav  and  later  the 

Jazz  concert 


The  Jazz  Ensemble  will  present  a  free 
spring  concert  on  Friday,  April  22,  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of 
Building  M. 

The  program,  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  Marshall  will  include  vocal 
arrangements  by  Everett  Longstreth  of 
"Wrap  Your  Troubles  in  Dreams,"  “If 
He  Walked  into  My  Life,”  “I  Left  My 
Heart  in  San  Francisco,”  “It  Might  as 
Well  Be  Spring”  and  “Boulevard  of 
Broken  Dreams.”  Featured  vocalists 
are  Cheryl  Burns  of  Downers  Grove  and 
Suzanne  Zachreus  of  Glendale  Heights. 

The  band  will  salute  two  award-win¬ 
ning  television  shows  with  the  themes 
from  Hill  Street  Blues  and  MASH. 

Courier 

Classifieds 

HELP  WANTED  Photographers  to  shoot 
May  &  June  graduations.  Greater  Chicago 
area.  Must  have  own  transportation.  Inter¬ 
views  Sunday,  April  17  —  7:30  p.m.  West¬ 
brook  Condos,  Building  L  No.  306  963- 
8290  or  963-21 18. 


FOR  SALE:  Girls  17-inch  Schwinn  10-speed 
Varsity  bicycle.  Excellent  condition,  red 
color.  $110.  462-1885 

CENTER  TYPING  SERVICE  —  Naperville 
Term  papers/dissertations/resumes.  Profes¬ 
sional  service.  Prompt  turnaround.  Call 
961-1174 

DO  YOU  NEED  money  for  college?  Scholar¬ 
ship  Research,  Inc.  is  a  Computerized 
service  guaranteed  to  find  sources  of 
financial  aid  for  students.  Call  323-4461 . 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  do  your 
typing  on  IBM  equipment.  Reasonable  rates. 
A-1  TYPING  SERVICE,  289-6675. 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  type 
term  papers,  resumes,  letters,  etc.  Located 
next  to  C/D  for  convenience,  IBM  Selectric  II 
Correcting  Typewriter,  fast,  reasonble- 
service.  Call  Sally  at  629-7272  ext.  27,  days; 
665-4475after  4:30and  weekends. 


TYPING  SERVICE  in  Wheaton  IBM  Selectric 
II  typewriter  Contact  Jackie  462-0031 

ALASKA  JOBS  summer/year  round.  Earn 
great  money  in  this  opportunity  rich  state, 
i.e.,  earn  $10, 000-SI 2,000  on  three  month 
fishing  boat.  Send  for  1983  employer  listing 
and  information  packet  covering  all 
industries.  $5.00  LYNTEL  RESEARCH  Dept. 
AE131  P  O.  Box  99405  Cleve.,  Ohio  44199 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


Several  band  members  will  be 
featured.  Harold  Spies  of  Wheaton  will 
play  an  alto  saxophone  solo  in  “When 
Sunny  Gets  Blue.”  “Bein’  Green” 
includes  a  trombone  solo  by  Robert 
Headrick  of  Wheaton.  Scott  Weiland  of 
Downers  Grove  will  be  at  the  piano  in  a 
rendition  of  Stan  Kenton’s  style  of 
“Feelings.” 

The  program  will  also  include  “Still,” 
a  medley  of  Stevie  Wonder  songs, 
“Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game,”  and 
arrangement  for  jazz  band  of  Sousa’s 
“Stars  and  Stripes  Forever”  and  the 
Claude  Bolling  “Suite  for  Flute  and 
Jazz  Piano."  Kathi  Tate  Scandora  is 
the  flute  soloist. 


WORD  PROCESSING  done  for  College  of 
DuPage  students  at  very  low  rates.  Term 
papers,  thesis,  etc.  Call  Microtext  Business 
Services.  354-5068 


HELP  WANTED  —  HONEST  DEPENDABLE 
PEOPLE,  flexible  hours.  Clean  work  Need 
transportation.  $5/hour.  Domestic  Service 
business.  858-8848,  Dept.  CWW. 


FOR  SALE:  Vic  20  Computer.  Applicable  to 
Data  Processing  100  classes.  Call  Mark  985- 
3543 or  968-4355.  $100 or  offer. 

2nd  DISTINCTION  RESALE  SHOP.  We  have 
military  clothes,  vintage  apparel,  updated 
Mint-condrtion  everyday  clothes  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Rentals  are  also  available  at  a 
flat  rate  of  $7  per  outfit.  Hours  1  p.m. -6  p.m 
Tues.-Sat.  1072  College  Ave.  Wheaton.  462- 
0985. 

HELP  WANTED  —  College  woman  wanted 
for  part-time  childcare  and  light  housework 
in  my  West  Chicago  home.  Reference  & 
transportation  necessary  Position  available 
now  and  summer.  231-2281. 


HELP  WANTED:  25  hours/week,  flexible 
schedule  —  child  care  and  light  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  my  Downers  Grove  home.  968-3294. 


SINGLE?  DIVORCED?  There's  a  better  way 
of  meeting  new  people  than  barhopping. 
Get  our  list  of  eligible  singles  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  meet  you.  WRITE:  SOCIAL  EN¬ 
COUNTERS;  2178 Chadwick;  Glen  Ellyn,  III. 
60137:980-7711 


GREEN  THUMB  LAWN  MOWING 
SERVICE 

*  Residential/Commercial 

*  Reasonable  Rates 

*  References 

*  FREE  Estimates 

*  Occasional  Calls  Accepted 

*  No  Lawn  Too  Small  orToo  Large 

932-7124. 


husband  meets  his  wife’s  young  daughter  in  a  brothel  where  the  girl  works. 
Interesting  stuff. 

I  wish  I  could  applaud  every  actor’s  performance  and  raise  my  popularity. 
However,  even  though  some  terrific  acting  is  involved,  the  play  never  quite  gets 
off  the  ground. 

First  and  foremost,  Henry  French  does  an  excellent  and  almost  brilliant  job 
of  making  his  character  come  to  life.  French  delivers  the  lengthy  monologs  of 
the  father  in  a  way  that  is  so  natural,  we  forget  we  are  watching  an  actor,  and 
the  play  comes  alive.  The  tedious  and  monotonous  philosophy  that  the  father  is 
constantly  spouting  is  transformed  by  French  for  us  into  deeper  insights  into 
the  reality  of  drama  and  “real"  life. 

THE  MOTHER,  PLAYED  by  Pamela  Zouva,  is  also  very  good  and  her 
communication  of  grief  is  excellent. 

Unfortunately,  Kathleen  Downing,  the  seductive  stepdaughter,  never  comes 
across  as  sexy  or  sensuous,  and  although  her  speaking  is  finely  tuned  (a  little 
too,  too  repetitive  in  the  emotional  sections),  her  attempts  at  seeming 
provocative  merely  fall  flat.  We  come  away  with  the  impression  that  either 
Downing  is  using  mannerisms  she’s  not  comfortable  with  or  else  she  is  just  too 
sweet  and  innocent  for  the  role.  Consequently,  her  sensual  naivete  shows 
through  in  a  character  that  should  have  none. 

VINCENT  LADD  is  effective  and  believable  as  the  spiteful  son,  but  the 
clenched  fists  are  overdone  a  bit. 

Ted  Able,  although  playing  a  tortuously  silent  role,  succeeds  in  acting  the 
part  exactly  as  it  should  be  done.  He  comes  across  as  the  meek  weakling  that 
one  would  just  love  to  punch  out  because  he’s  so  pathetic. 

JOE  COMPARATO  PLAYS  a  director  and  the  overacting  here  is  so  severe 
that  the  audience  is  left  with  the  constant  feeling  that  they  are  watching  and 
listening  to  Comparato  play  a  director,  and  the  character  is  never  allowed  to 
come  to  life  on  his  own.  Also,  since  the  director  is  supposedly  a  contemporary 
character,  his  lines  should  not  be  given  in  a  Shakespearean  manner,  as  they  are. 

Finally,  Christopher  Able  is  stopped  from  stealing  the  show  only  by  his  small 
role.  When  he  cuts  loose  with  his  sarcastic  comments,  gestures  and  expressions, 
he  commands  all  of  the  audience’s  attention,  and  once  he’s  rolling,  the  only 
disappointment  is  when  he  sits  down.  He  is  a  pleasure  to  watch. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  performs  satisfactorily  with  the  material,  but  this  play  is 
so  complex  that  it  almost  demands  treatment  by  professional  actors. 

See  “Six  Characters”  if  you  are  looking  for  an  intellectually  engaging  evening 
that  will  give  you  a  lot  to  think  about.  (If  you  enjoyed  and  understood 
“Sophie’s  Choice,”  you’ll  probably  like  the  play.)  However,  if  you’re  looking  for 
an  idiot’s  delight,  stay  home  and  watch  “Love  Boat”  and  “Fantasy  Island.” 


NEXT  WEEK’S  FREE  FILM! 
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Critics  and  audiences  agree  — 
"TICKET  TO  HEAVEN"  is  the  most 
astonishing  thriller  since 
"Midnight  Express" 

"  ★  ★  ★  Vi  Chilling  and  moving.  Absolutely 
fascinating  and  completely  absorbing." 

—  Roger  Ebert  Chicago  Sun-Times 
"A  thrilling  movie. "-H'Wl  Maslm.  Mb.  Vo*  Time-. 


TICKET  TO 
HEAVEN 

NICK  MANCUSO  •  SAUL  RUBINEK  anti  MEG  FOSTER  in  TICKET  TO  HEAVEN  a 
RONALD  COHEN -VIVIENNE  LEEBOSH  Pfoduction  an  R  L  THOMAS  lilm  Screenplay  by 
R  L  THOMAS  &  ANNE  CAMERON  Adapted  trom  the  book  "MOONWEBS  by 
JOSH  FREED  Co-producei  ALAN  SIMMONOS  Executive  Producer  RONALD  I  COHEN 
Produced  by  VIVIENNE  LEEBOSH  Directed  by  R  L  THOMAS 

:PGiww«T«i  cunucf  suxtsrto  -ns-1  United  Artists  Classics 

iom  lurtRut  MAT  mot  at  surraau  «0*  c*«ld««n|  Ccoyngnt  190'  UnileO  Artists  Cdpcalion 
AM  nqhis  lese'veO 

The  real-life  story  of  a  young  man’s 
seduction  into  a  California  religious  cult. 
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Sponsored  by  the  Student  Activities  Program  Board. 
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Fine  arts  events  abound 


Soprano  in  recital 


SOPRANO  ELIZABETH  GOTTLIEB,  member  of  CD  applied  voice 
faculty,  will  perform  in  recital  at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  April  23  in  Performing  Arts 
Center  of  Building  M. 


Soprano  Elizabeth  Gottlieb  of  the  CD 
applied  voice  faculty  will  perform  in 
recital  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center 
of  Building  M  at  8  p.m.  Saturday, 
April  23. 

The  program  includes  songs  by 
Purcell,  Richard  Strauss  and  Debussy; 
a  Mozart  concert  aria  and  a  Stravinsky 
aria. 

Lee  Kesselman  is  the  piano  accom¬ 
panist. 

Gottlieb  is  a  frequent  concert  and 

Artist  exhibits - 


opera  soloist  in  the  Chicago  area,  and 
has  performed  with  the  Lake  Forest 
Symphony,  Rockefeller  Chapel  Choir, 
Light  Opera  Works,  North  Shore 
Choral  Society  and  Chicago  Monteverdi 
Singers.  In  1981,  she  sang  the  lead  roles 
in  “The  Merry  Widow”  and  the  Charles 
Bryan  “Bell  Witch  Cantata”  at  College 
of  DuPage.  She  will  be  performing  next 
season  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Chicago  area  artist  Joe  Kotzman  is 
currently  exhibiting  his  paintings  in  the 
Gallery,  M137. 

The  show,  which  will  continue 
through  April  21,  is  open  from  noon  to 
3  p.m.,  Monday  through  Thursday; 
from  1  to  4  p.m.,  Sunday;  and  evenings 
before  performing  arts  events. 

Kotzman  has  studied  and  exhibited 
extensively  in  Spain,  on  the  west  coast 
and  in  the  Chicago  area.  He  has  had 
one-person  shows  in  the  Richard  Grey 
Gallery,  New  Horizons  in  Art  at  the 
Chicago  Cultural  Center,  the  Country¬ 
side  Gallery  II  and  in  Barcelona  and 
Seville,  Spain.  His  works  have  also  been 
shown  in  the  Art  Institute  Rental  and 
Sales  Gallery  in  Chicago. 


“My  paintings  have  a  conscious  and 
an  unconscious  side,”  said  Kotzman. 
“Consciously  I  try  to  describe  people’s 
mental  reaction  to  reality  by  painting 
unreal  scenes.  I  am  interested  in 
problems  of  human  communication, 
self-expression,  machine-age  stress, 
plus  romantic-escapist  yearnings. 

“Unconsciously,  I  start  the  painting 
with  a  spontaneous  composition  in 
pencil  directly  on  the  paper,”  Kotzman 
said.  “I  then  develop  the  colors 
slowly,  following  instinctual  feelings 
rather  than  any  preconceived  ideas  or 
schemes.  The  materials  used  are  pure 
transparent  watercolors  on  heavy 
Arches  paper.” 


TIME 
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START  A  CAREER  IN  SALES  AND  EARN 
GOOD  MONEY  WHILE  STILL  IN  COLLEGE 
WITH  TIME  TELEPHONE  MARKETING 


•  Tram  now  for  a  career  in  sales 

•  TIME  Telephone  Marketing  will  PAY  YOU  while  in  trawling 

•  Guaranteed  $4  minimum  per  hr.  plus  incentives 

•  Schedule  working  hours  around  class  time 

10  am  to  2  pm;  2  to  6  pm  &  6  to  10  pm 

•  Benefit  package  with  paid  holidays,  vacation  and  medical 

•  Join  our  friendly  staff  NOW  at  our  Woodridge  office 

•  Call  now  and  select  a  schedule  to  fit  your  needs 

939-5057 
24  Hours  A  Day 

TIME  TELEPHONE  MARKETING 

One  Heritage  Plaza 
7501  Lemont  Road 
Woodridge,  IL  60517 

TIME 

INCORPORATED 
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Saari  conducts  concert 


Jouko  Saari,  music  director  of  the 
Lahti  (Finland)  Symphony  Orchestra, 
will  conduct  the  CD  New  Philharmonic 
concert  at  8  p.m.  April  19  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  of  Building  M. 

The  program  includes  the  Chicago 
area  premiere  of  the  Edvard  Greig 
Symphony  in  C-minor. 

Other  numbers  on  the  program 
include  portions  of  Sibelius’  incidental 
music  to  Jarnefeldt’s  drama  “Death” 
and  the  Bach  Concerto  in  d  minor  for 
two  violins.  Soloists  in  the  Bach 
concerto  will  be  Jonathan  Armerding 
and  Gail  Salvatori,  both  graduates  of 
Wheaton  College  and  residents  of 
Wheaton. 

Saari  has  been  music  director  of  the 
Lahti  Symphony  since  1978.  Previously 
he  held  conducting  positions  with  the 
Tampere  Symphony,  the  Finnish 
National  Opera,  and  the  Cologne  Opera 
Ballet,  and  has  guest  conducted  many 
orchestras  in  Finland,  Sweden  and 
Hungary. 


Juoko  Saari 


Poetry  contest 

April  30  is  the  deadline  for  the  fourth 
annual  CD  poetry  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Humanities  division  and  the  Prairie 
Light  Review,  CD’s  literary  publi¬ 
cation. 

Winning  poems  will  be  published  in 
the  spring  issue  of  Prairie  Light  and  be 
eligible  for  cash  prizes  of  $100,  $50  and 
$25.  Awards  will  be  announced  at  the 
spring  poetry  reading  Friday,  May  6  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  A3049. 

Poets  who  enter  the  contest  must  be 
CD  students.  Each  contestant  may 
submit  one  poem,  no  more  than  50  lines 
long  in  any  form  or  style  and  on  any 
theme  or  subject. 

The  poem  should  be  typed  double¬ 
spaced  and  the  poet’s  name,  address 
and  phone  number  should  appear  on  a 


separate  title  page  attached  to  the 
manuscript. 

All  works  submitted  must  be 
original;  none  will  be  returned. 

Contest  poems  should  be  sent  to 
Sally  Hadley,  associate  dean  of 
communications,  A3046,  College  of 
DuPage,  Glen  Ellyn,  60137. 

'Second  City'  coming 

“Second  City”  will  perform  Satur¬ 
day,  April  23,  at  8  p.m.  at  Wheaton 
Warren ville  High  School,  1920  Wies- 
brook  Road,  Wheaton. 

Tickets  are  $7.50  in  advance  and  may 
be  ordered  from  the  YWCA-West  Sub¬ 
urban  Area,  1  S.  Park  at  St.  Charles 
Road  in  Lombard,  or  by  calling  629- 
0170.  Tickets  at  the  door  are  $8.50. 
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An  organization  with  a  lot  to  offer!  | 


You  didn’t  get  involved  in  the  past  probably  because  you 
figured  there  was  nothing  in  it  for  you.  Student  Government 
has  a  great  deal  to  offer  its  participants. 

The  President,  Vice  President,  and  Executive  Director  all 
receive  a  salary  and  tuition  reimbursement.  The  ten 
directors  on  the  board  receive  tuition  reimbursement. 

Not  only  are  there  financial  benefits,  but  traveling  benefits 
as  well.  All  members  get  the  chance  to  attend  conferences 
in  many  areas,  most  of  which  are  paid  for. 

So,  now  ask  yourself,  “What’s  keeping  me  from  getting 
involved  in  Student  Government?” 

Petitions  for  Spring  elections  will  be  available  April  18  in 
the  Student  Government  office  (A2042). 


vmm 
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Women  place  7th 


Chicagoland  track  title 


Men  win 

Only  two  members  of  CD’s  men’s 
track  team  won  their  individual  events, 
but  a  balanced  effort  by  the  rest  of  the 
squad  helped  the  Chaps  capture  the 
13-team  Chicagoland  Intercollegiate 
Track  and  Field  Championships  April  8 
at  North  Central  College  in  Naperville. 

The  Chaparral  women’s  team  saw 
only  two  of  its  members  get  into  the 
scoring  column.  One  of  them  was 
sophomore  Roberta  Nelms  of  Addison, 
who  scored  32  of  her  team’s  34  points  to 
lead  DuPage  to  a  seventh-place  finish 
among  12  teams. 

SOPHOMORE  MIKE  BRINKMAN 

of  Glen  Ellyn  set  a  new  DuPage  record 


in  the  hammer  throw  with  a  toss  of 
43.48  meters  to  win  that  event, 
breaking  his  own  mark  set  earlier  this 
year  at  the  Domino  Relays  in  Florida. 
He  also  finished  second  in  the  shot  put 
and  fifth  in  the  discus,  behind 
teammate  Paul  Zink,  a  freshman  from 
Woodridge. 

Running  in  only  his  second  steeple¬ 
chase,  sophomore  Steve  Strevell  of 
Naperville  set  a  new  DuPage  record  of 
9:13.89  to  easily  win  that  event.  The 
old  record  of  9:22  was  set  last  year  by 
Larry  Wood. 

“I’m  very  pleased  with  the  entire 
team’s  performance,”  said  Coach  Ron 


Ottoson,  who  saw  his  men  edge  a  North 
Central  92  to  78‘/2. 

The  University  of  Chicago  won  the 
women’s  meet  with  109  points  to  105 
for  Loyola. 

NELMS  WAS  A  one-woman  team 
for  DuPage,  winning  the  discus  (36.37 
meters)  and  the  shot  put  (11.92  meters), 
and  placing  second  in  the  javelin  (104 
feet,  5  inches)  and  fourth  in  the  long 
jump  (4.4  meters).  Sophomore  Nancy 
Lamar  of  Brookfield  added  the  final  two 
points  by  placing  fifth  in  the  heptathlon 
with  2,615  points. 

Roy  Sparks  of  Oakbrook  Terrace 


helped  the  men’s  cause  by  placing 
second  in  the  110-meter  hurdles  with  a 
time  of  15.4  seconds,  and  third  in  the 
400-meter  intermediate  hurdles  in  56.53. 
Freshman  Derrick  Davis  added  a 
second  in  the  long  jump  (6.83  meters) 
and  sixth  in  the  triple  jump  (12.37 
meters),  while  sophomore  Lowell  Jones 
raced  to  a  second-place  finish  in  the 
400-meter  run  (48.26  seconds). 

The  Chaparrals  will  be  in  action 
again  this  week  with  the  men  running 
at  North  Central  College  at  6  p.m. 
today  and  Saturday  morning  at 
Northwestern  University.  The  women 
will  run  in  the  Harper  Invitational 
Saturday  morning,  April  16. 


FIRST  DOUBLES  TEAM  of  Don  Roberts  and  Steve  Often  beat  opposition 
from  Joliet  6-2,  6-1  at  meet  April  12.  DuPage  won  9-0.  Courier  photo  by 

Brian  O’Mahoney. 


Track  results 

Chicagoland  Intercollegiate  Championships 
at  North  Central 
Men's  team 

FINAL  TEAM  STANDINGS  —  1,  Du  Page  92  2,  North 
Central  78Y»  3.  tie,  Illinois  Benedictine,  Wright  76  5, 
Illinois-Chicago  71.  6,  Elmhurst  56’/»  7,  tie  Northwestern; 
Harper  50  9,  Chicago  State  34  10.  Loyola  13.  11.  North 
Park  12. 12.  Oakton  11. 13.  Concordia  5 
Winners 

DECATHLON  —  Bill  Henning,  Harper.  5,988  points, 
HAMMER  THROW  -  Mike  Brinkman.  Du  Page  142-8. 
DISCUS  —  Carl  Hannenberg,  Elmhurst,  148-2,  10.000- 
METER  RUN  —  Dave  Valentine.  North  Park.  29:58.  400- 
METER  RELAY  -  Wright,  42.04.  JAVELIN  THROW  - 
Lance  Stark.  Harper.  200-8V* ;  LONG  JUMP  —  Jon 
Palacios.  Wright.  23-0.  HIGH  JUMP  —  Kurt  Keppner, 
Illinois  Benedictine.  6-8;  3.000-METER  STEEPLE  CHASE  — 
Steve  Strevell.  Du  Page.  9  13  89;  1.500-METER  RUN  —  Matt 
Nolan,  North  Central.  3:55  74.  POLE  VAULT  —  Bob  Mc- 
Cloughan.  Elmhurst.  14-0;  SHOT  PUT  —  Tom  Roberts. 
Elmhurst.  46-0;  110-METER  HURDLES  —  Don  Smith.  Illi¬ 
nois-Chicago.  15.0;  400-METER  Dash  —  Ken  Lowery, 
Wright.  47.34;  100-METER  Dash  —  Bob  Griffin.  Chicago 
State.  10.95;  TRIPLE  JUMP  —  Jon  Palacios.  Wright.  48-0; 
800-METER  Run  —  Dan  McGhee,  Loyola.  1:56.21;  400- 
METER  INTERMEDIATE  HURDLES  —  Carlos  McCrimon. 
Wright.  55.15.  200-METER  DASH  —  Roosevelt  Groves. 


Northwestern.  22  04,  5,000-METER  RUN  —  Jim  Kavanagh. 
Illinois  Benedictine.  14  36  45.  1  600-METER  RELAY  — 
Wright.  3:20.17 

Women's  team 

FINAL  TEAM  STANDINGS  —  1.  Chicago  109  2,  Loyola, 
105  3,  Wheaton  56  4.  Illinois-Chicago  39  5.  Triton  36  6, 
Chicago  State  35  7.  Du  Page  34  8.  North  Central  32  9. 
Concordia  21  10.  Harper  15  11.  North  Park  14  12.  De  Paul 

2. 

Winners 

HEPTATHLON  —  Helen  Strauss.  Chicago,  4.425  points. 
1.000-METER  RUN  —  Meg  Moffett.  Loyola.  38  37  9; 
DISCUS  —  Bobl  Nelms.  Du  Page  123-7  400-METER 
RELAY  —  Wheaton  (Cindy  Stafford.  Tammy  Kemp,  Bess 
Hesterberg,  Sue  Sanson).  51.67;  JAVELIN  —  Strauss. 
Chicago  124-4,  LONG  JUMP  —  Juan  Consentino,  Chicago. 
18-5;  100-METER  HIGH  HURDLES  —  Sue  Gerdhardt, 
Triton.  17.67?  1.500-METER  HIGH  HURDLES  —  Jane 
Murphy,  Triton.  4  51.22?  HIGH  JUMP  —  Cheryl  Finchen, 
North  Central,  5-2.  400-METER  DASH  —  Andrea  Lawrence. 
Loyola.  59  27,  100-METER  DASH  —  Delhia  Williams 
Chicago  State  13.1  800-METER  RUN  —  Rebecca  Redman 
Chicago.  2.24  96;  SHOT  PUT  —  Nelms.  Du  Page  39-V/4  ; 
400-METER  HURDLES  —  Julie  Swanberg.  North  Park. 
1  12.75;  200-METER  DASH  —  Williams.  Chicago  State, 
26  98.  3.000-METER  RUN  —  Jackie  Luzinski,  Loyola. 
10.43  14;  1.600-METER  RELAY  —  Loyola.  4  24  55 


Recruiting.  . 


e 

Continued  from  page  16 


Currently  CD  is  the  only  community  college  in  Illinois  offering  hockey  as  a 
sport.  That  also  helps  recruiting. 

Nonetheless,  coach  Ed  Planert  and  his  staff  are  seeking  out  junior  hockey 
players.  He’s  selling  them  on  the  fact  that  they  can  play  hockey  for  free  (if  one 
doesn’t  count  enrollment  costs)  and  this  is  important  to  players  who  must  pay 
for  all  the  time  they  spend  on  the  ice  with  their  junior  club.  The  strategy 
appears  to  be  working  —  DuPage  finished  fourth  in  the  nation  this  past  season. 

THE  RECRUITING  PROCESS  is  similar  in  all  sports.  A  coach  will  learn 
about  the  top  area  players  in  his  sport  and  a  few  out-of-district  players  (by 
word  of  mouth  or  watching  a  game)  and  send  them  an  interest  card  which  asks 
for  the  athlete’s  grade  point  average,  height,  weight,  position  and  whether  he’s 
interested  in  College  of  DuPage. 

If  the  card  is  returned,  the  coach  will  telephone  the  athlete’s  coach  or  mail  a 
letter  to  the  prospective  recruit  and  request  a  visit. 


Hot  netters  cooled  down 


Building  a  good  reputation  within  the  district  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  good  recruiting  at  College  of  DuPage. 


CD’s  men’s  tennis  team  cruised 
through  five  straight  opponents  before 
dropping  its  first  set  and  match  3-6  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Oshkosh 
April  7.  This  setback  was  followed  by 
identical  4-5  losses  to  Eastern  Michigan 
University  and  Bradley  before  the 
Chaps  rebounded  against  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Illinois-Chicago  on  April  9  by  a 
5-2  score. 

In  the  6-3  loss  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Oshkosh,  DuPage  split  the 
six  singles  matches,  losing  two  that 
stretched  to  three  sets,  before  dropping 
the  three  doubles  matches.  Sophomores 
Bill  Dahm  of  Downers  Grove  and  Wes 
Goldman  of  Naperville  went  three  sets 
at  No.  2  doubles,  losing  4-6,  6-3  and  3-6. 

Eastern  Michigan  took  four  of  the  six 
singles  matches  and  the  No.  1  doubles 
match  to  ice  the  decision  over  DuPage 
before  the  Chaps  rebounded  to  win  the 
No.  2  and  3  doubles  contests.  Against 
Bradley,  the  Chaps  captured  four  of  the 
six  singles  matches  but  lost  all  three 


doubles,  including  a  9-8  pro  set  at  No.  1 
doubles. 

Against  the  University  of  Illinois- 
Chicago,  CD  lost  at  No.  1  singles  but 
won  four  of  the  next  five  singles 
matches  and  the  only  doubles  competi¬ 
tion  to  get  back  on  the  winning  track. 

Coach  Dave  Webster,  who  saw  his 
team’s  record  fall  to  7-3  for  the  season 
and  2-0  in  conference  action,  sees  a 
need  for  improved  doubles  play  to 
remain  competitive  with  the  tougher 
four-year  colleges  and  universities  on 
the  schedule. 

In  singles  play,  Dahm  and  Goldman 
have  each  lost  only  once  this 
year — Dahm  at  No.  4  and  Goldman  at 
No.  3.  Freshman  Don  Roberts  of 
Addison  has  dropped  two  No.  I  singles 
matches,  while  teammates  Steve  Otten 
(freshman  from  Lyons  Township  High 
School)  at  No.  2,  sophomore  Pat 
O’Connor  (from  Downers  Grove)  at  No. 
5  and  sophomore  Jay  Broadbent  (from 
Lyons  Township)  at  No.  6  have  also 
lost  twice. 


MacDougall  estimated  that  he  sends  out  approximately  300  to  400  cards  a 
year,  with  the  hope  that  150  athletes  will  visit  the  campus.  Of  those  who  do 
show  up,  85  to  90  percent  attend  CD,  he  added. 

“THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  the  school  has  always  been  to  recruit  in-district,” 
Kaltofen  said.  A  good  example  is  the  national  champion  hockey  team.  All  of  the 
players  were  from  DuPage  County. 

Building  a  good  reputation  within  the  district  is  essential  to  good  recruiting 
at  College  of  DuPage. 

"Our  biggest  recruiting  job  is  on  the  high  school  coaches  in  the  area," 
Ottoson  admitted.  “If  they  don’t  know  anything  about  us,  our  recruiting  is 
close  to  zero.  However,  if  an  athlete  comes  here  and  has  a  good  experience  he’ll 
talk  up  our  program  in  the  community  and  it  makes  recruiting  the  next  year 
much  easier.” 

OUT-OF-DISTRICT  athletes  come  to  CD  via  a  different  process.  In  most 
cases,  their  high  school  coach  will  contact  a  coach  here  and  request  a  visit  for 
his  athlete.  Most  out-of-district  players  come  from  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin. 

“A  kid  has  to  have  a  lot  on  the  ball  financially  (to  come  here  from  outside 
that  area),”  said  Klaas,  who  had  four  players  on  his  squad  from  Indiana.  “I 
don’t  want  a  young  man  to  come  to  play  here  unless  he’s  visited  first.” 

Most  out-of-district  recruits  are  discouraged  because  they  must  pay  for  their 
visit.  CD  cannot  put  up  the  money  because  of  recruiting  regulations.  Those  who 
do  attend  DuPage  quickly  become  district  residents. 

“Many  of  them  end  up  living  in  the  community  for  their  entire  life,”  Ottoson 
pointed  out. 
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Chaps  rebound;  take  2  from  Wright 


St.  Francis  visited  DuPage  April  7 
and  roughed  up  the  Chaps'  baseball 
team  5-0  in  the  opener  of  a  twin  bill  but 
CD  bounced  back  on  April  8  to  sweep 
Wright. 

Against  St.  Francis,  sophomore  Dave 
Mullendore  of  Glendale  Heights  held 
the  opposition  scoreless  for  four 
innings,  but  reliever  Steve  Nelson,  a 
sophomore  from  Glen  Ellyn,  yielded 
five  runs,  including  four  after  two  were 
out  in  the  seventh. 

Freshmen  Steve  Cota  of  Glen  Ellyn 
and  John  Hudson  of  Lombard  slowed 
the  St.  Francis  offense  in  the  nightcap, 


allowing  only  three  hits  between  them 
as  the  Chaps  won  6-2.  DuPage  collected 
only  six  hits  as  a  team,  but  freshman 
Scott  Parrault  of  Hinsdale  and 
sophomore  Mark  Battaglia  of  Elmhurst 
each  contributed  a  double  to  the  effort. 

WRIGHT  COLLEGE  RECEIVED 
the  brunt  of  the  Chaps’  attack  the  next 
day  as  CD  combined  strong  hitting 
with  tough  pitching  for  a  double  win. 

Sophomore  Andy  Humbles  of  Whea¬ 
ton  ran  his  season  record  to  2-0  and 
kept  his  earned  run  average  at  0.00  in  a 
13-1  victory.  In  four  innings  of  work, 
Humbles  allowed  three  hits  and  two 
walks  while  striking  out  four.  Freshman 


Jim  Steben  of  Lombard  worked  the  last 
inning  before  the  game  was  stopped  by 
the  10-run  slaughter  rule. 

The  offense  contributed  1 1  hits  in  the 
win,  including  two  each  by  freshman 
Tony  Freveletti  of  Downers  Grove  and 
sophomores  Steve  Metz  of  LaGrange 
Park  and  Rich  Graham  of  Naperville. 

STEBEN  WON  THE  second  game  in 
relief  of  sophomore  Scott  Roberts  of 
Wheaton,  10-3.  Roberts,  who  was  wild 
in  the  early  going,  worked  only  two  and 
one-third  innings.  Metz  added  two  more 
hits  and  one  run  batted  in  while 
freshman  Jim  Karafiat  out  of  Benet 
High  School  went  two  for  two  with  two 


doubles  and  one  RBI. 

The  three  victories  helped  even  the 
Chaps’  record  at  7-7  for  the  year.  As 
of  April  10,  CD  had  a  team  batting 
average  of  .303  and  an  ERA  of  4.75. 
Freveletti  is  DuPage’s  leading  hitter 
with  a  .432  average,  including  five 
doubles.  Parrault  is  hitting  .395  with 
five  doubles,  two  triples,  17  hits  and  13 
runs.  Metz  has  the  squad’s  only  two 
home  runs. 

Joliet  will  play  a  twin  bill  here 
against  the  Chaps  at  1:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  April  16,  while  Waubonsee 
visits  for  two  on  Sunday,  April  17. 


Athletes  post  collective  2.58  GPA 


By  AL  WHITE 


Grade  point  averages  for  CD 
student  athletes  over  the  first  two 
quarters  of  the  school  year  indicate  a 
slight  increase  in  classroom  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Some  194  athletes  completed  their 
fall  and  winter  sport  seasons  of  1982-83 
with  a  cumulative  GPA  of  2.58 
compared  with  a  2.51  posted  by 
competitors  last  year.  The  average 
number  of  credit  hours  increased  by  2.6 
to  13.3,  as  compared  to  an  average  of 
10.7  hours  taken  by  athletes  last  fall 
and  winter. 

“OVERALL,  I’M  PLEASED  with 
the  classroom  performance  of  our 
athletes,”  said  Herb  Salberg,  athletic 
director.  “We  watch  the  grade  point 
average  and  try  to  make  sure  that  it 
stays  up  at  least  above  the  2.5  mark  or 


Herb  Salberg 


as  high  as  we  can  get  it,  but  a  B 
average  is  what  we’re  really  shooting 
for. 

“We  watch  not  only  grade  point 
percentages,  but  the  number  of  credits 
taken  per  athletic  squad.  We  found  the 
more  hours  enrolled  in,  the  better  the 
grades  are.  Kids  usually  know  what 
they  can  handle  and  are  responsible 
enough  to  earn  respectable  marks,” 
said  Salberg. 

The  top  five  academic  athletic  teams 
at  CD  for  fall  and  winter  were  women’s 
tennis,  cross  country,  men’s  swimming, 
women’s  basketball  and  women’s 
swimming.  The  bottom  three  squads 
were  volleyball,  men’s  basketball  and 
football. 

THE  FOOTBALL  TEAM’S  2.03 
cumulative  mark  didn’t  alarm  Salberg. 
“This  figure  is  after  the  season.  About 
70  percent  of  our  players  are  freshmen 
so  we  have  no  records  of  their  past 


academic  accomplishments.  Sure  we 
have  kids  who  don’t  carry  the  required 
1.5  GPA  necessary  to  compete,  but  an 
overall  2.03  is  a  C  average  and  that  is  a 
passing,  acceptable  grade,  especially  for 
a  mass  involvement  (62  players)  of 
people. 

Salberg  noted  that,  "We  tell  our  kids 
when  we  recruit  them  that  if  the 
four-year  institution  of  their  choice 
won’t  accept  them  based  on  their  high 
school  grades,  that  CD  is  a  second 
chance.  One  quarter  here  wipes  out 
your  high  school  records.” 

While  CD  may  be  a  community 
college  with  an  open-door  admissions 
policy,  student  athletes  are  still  required 
to  attend  and  perform  in  the  classroom, 
Salberg  pointed  out. 

“We  tell  our  athletes  that  if  they 
wish  to  become  Division  I  competitors, 
they  must  also  become  Division  I 
students.” 


In-depth  focus 

Recruited  athletes  find 


By  MIKE  CONSIDINE 

(Ed.  Note:  This  is  the  first  in  a  three-part  series  on  sports  recruiting  at 
the  College  of  DuPage.  The  writer,  Mike  Considine,  is  not  related  to  CD’s 
track  coach.) 

The  phrase  “recruiting  pitch”  brings  to  mind  under-the-table  payments,  illicit 
car  deals  and  laundered  grades.  When  College  of  DuPage  coaches  give  their 
recruiting  pitch,  however,  the  promises  are  of  top-flight  competition,  affordable 
tution  and  a  quality  education. 

“We  feel  that,  academically,  our  school  is  second  to  none,”  said  Herb 
Salberg,  CD  athletic  director  and  assistant  hockey  coach.  “Athletically,  as  long 
as  a  player  maintains  proper  academic  progress,  he  can  face  quality  competition 
and  get  valuable  game  experience  right  away.” 

SALBERG  ADDED  THAT  North  Central  Community  College  Conference 
teams  usually  dominate  state  competition  in  most  sports. 

The  athletic  program  at  DuPage  is  composed  of  19  sports  (12  men’s  and  7 
women’s)  and  is  the  largest  of  any  Illinois  community  college  as  well  as  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Most  Chaparral  teams  are  competitive  on  the 
state  or  national  level. 

Salberg’s  1980  hockey  team,  for  example,  won  the  national  junior  college 
championship.  DuPage  has  captured  four  of  the  last  five  state  track 
championships  and  the  last  two  cross  country  titles. 

THE  WRESTLING  TEAM  was  crowned  state  champs  in  1980. 

Coach  Bob  MacDougaU’s  football  teams  have  ranked  in  the  top  19  nationally 
in  four  of  his  seven  years  at  CD. 

And  the  basketball  team  has  been  rated  second  in  Region  IV  each  of  the  last 
two  years. 

Awarding  scholarships  is  prohibited  by  N4C  rules,  so  DuPage  must  compete 
against  four-year  schools  and  other  junior  colleges  which  can  offer  scholarships 
without  such  an  advantage.  This  means  that  athletes  here  must  pay  for  their 
own  tuition,  books  and  other  expenses. 

What  does  CD  offer  a  prospective  recruit? 

One  positive  aspect  of  CD  is  its  size. 

“IT  WORKS  TO  our  advantage,  because  our  students  are  equally  distributed 
between  days  and  nights,”  Salberg  commented.  "So  we  have  a  small-school 
atmosphere  with  a  big-school  touch.  Our  athletic  program  and  the  wide  gamut 


CD  has  much  to  offer 

of  courses  offered  are  like  those  at  a  big  school,  but  when  a  student  is  in  class, 
he’s  in  a  small  class.” 

Mike  Considine,  cross  country  coach,  pointed  out  that,  unlike  many  colleges, 
classes  here  are  taught  by  the  faculty  rather  than  teaching  assistants. 

Also,  players  who  were  offered  a  partial  scholarship  or  none  at  all  can  compete 
at  CD  and  try  to  earn  a  full  ride  to  a  four-year  school. 

THE  CALIBER  OF  athlete  recruited  by  DuPage  seems  to  improve  each 
year. 

“In  the  past,”  Considine  explained,  “we  recruited  anybody  and  everybody. 
Now  that  we’re  successful,  we  have  to  set  our  standards  a  little  higher  to  stay 
successful.” 

The  same  is  true  of  most  sports  at  CD,  but  track  coach  Ron  Ottoson  feels 


“In  the  past,  we  recruited  anybody  and  everybody.  Now 
that  we’re  successful,  we  have  to  set  our  standards  a  little 
higher  to  stay  successful.’’ 

the  “everybody  is  welcome”  concept  still  has  a  place. 

“MY  PHILOSOPHY  IS  that  there’s  a  spot  for  everybody,”  he  said,  “and  we 
have  a  couple  of  people  on  the  team  this  year  who’ve  never  run  before.  But 
that’s  highly  unusual.” 

In  basketball  and  football,  virtually  all  the  team  members  were  recruited  to 
compete  for  the  Chaps. 

“A  young  man  who  plays  for  us  has  to  have  aspirations  of  playing  Division  I 
football,  because  he’ll  go  against  that  type  of  competition  all  year,” 
MacDougall  said. 

Basketball  coach  Don  Klaas  said  that  he  aims  for  a  high  school  team’s  best  or 
second-best  player  in  recruiting.  His  team  makeup  is  primarily  former 
all-conference  and  all-area  players. 

“TOO  OFTEN,  I’LL  get  a  call  from  an  area  coach  who  says  his  sixth  man 
would  like  to  play  for  us,”  Klaas  said.  “I’m  not  saying  there’s  not  room,  but  we 
can’t  take  the  sixth  man  from  any  high  school  in  DuPage  County  and  expect 
him  to  be  much  of  a  factor  in  our  season.” 

Hockey  recruiting  is  slightly  different  from  other  sports  at  DuPage.  Before 
this  year,  no  one  was  recruited  to  play  here.  Everyone  was  essentially  a  walk-on 
who  was  drawn  to  the  program  by  its  reputation. 

Continued  on  page  15 
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Courier  number  1  in  state 


Lemont  man  charged 
in  Almanza  murder 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 


The  Courier  has  been  selected  as  the 
best  overall  community  college  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state  by  the  Illinois 
Community  College  Journalism  Associ¬ 
ation. 

CD’s  campus  publication  won  the 
honors  in  competition  with  18  other 
papers  at  the  ICCJA  convention  at 
Eastern  Illinois  University  April  14  to 
15. 

REPRESENTING  DUPAGE  at  the 
meeting  were  D.  Randall  Olson,  Courier 
editor-in-chief;  Brian  O’Mahoney,  photo 
editor;  and  Jim  Nyka,  adviser. 

Runners-up  to  CD  in  the  overall 
category  were  the  Harbinger  from 
Illinois  Central  College  in  East  Peoria; 
the  Insight  from  Waubonsee  College  in 
Sugar  Grove;  and  the  Bridge  from 
Lewis  and  Clark  College  in  Godfrey. 

Waubonsee  publishes  twice-monthly, 
while  Illinois  Central  comes  out  three 
times  monthly  and  Lewis  and  Clark’s 
paper  once  a  month. 

Finishing  behind  DuPage  as  the  best 
of  the  state’s  weekly  newspapers  were 
the  Occurrence  of  Oakton  Community 
College  in  DesPlaines;  the  Harbinger 
from  Harper  Community  College  in 
Palatine;  and  the  Chronicle  from  the 
College  of  Lake  County  in  Grayslake. 

COURIER  WRITERS,  photograph¬ 


Trustees  vote  to  raise  tuition 


ers  and  cartoonists  walked  off  with  12 
awards  at  the  convention. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper  won 
second-place  honors  for  layout  and 
design. 

Continued  on  page  3 


Chris  N.  Rogers,  22,  of  909  Hillside 
Drive,  Lemont,  has  been  charged  in 
connection  with  the  recent  shooting 
death  of  CD  student  Brenda  M. 
Almanza.  He  is  not  a  CD  student. 

Rogers  was  arrested  by  patrolman 
Steve  Jones  of  the  Glen  Ellyn  police 
after  Jones  spotted  Rogers’  1981  black 
Trans-Am  in  the  western  suburb  at 
Roosevelt  Road  and  Park  Boulevard 
Saturday  afternoon,  April  16. 

Police  were  acting  on  information 
allegedly  linking  Rogers  to  the 
shooting. 

Rogers,  a  machinist  for  Naperville- 
based  Miles  Laboratories,  is  being  held 
in  DuPage  County  jail  pending 
$500,000  bond. 

Police  say  that  contrary  to  earlier 
speculation,  Almanza  was  apparently 
shot  in  her  car  while  still  on  college 
property  at  approximately  10  p.m.  after 
attending  an  evening  class  in  Building 
A  on  Monday,  April  11. 


Her  1981  blue  Camaro  Z28  was  then 
driven  across  22nd  Street  and  parked  in 
the  lot  of  the  Glen  Ellyn  Estates 
apartments,  325  Marston.  Police  found 
Almanza's  body  in  the  trunk  of  her  car 
at  about  2  p.m.  the  following  day. 

Police  allege  that  Rogers  knew 
Almanza  “just  slightly”  and  was 
apparently  turned  down  several  times 
after  asking  her  out  on  dates. 

Police  refused  to  comment  as  to 
whether  Rogers  may  have  been  in 
Almanza’s  car,  or  outside  it,  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  shooting.  They  said  that 
Almanza  was  not  sexually  molested. 

After  making  the  arrest,  police  say 
they  recovered  several  weapons  from 
Rogers’  Lemont  home  where  he  resided 
wjth  his  parents. 

Lieutenant  Dennis  Jamieson,  press 
officer  of  the  Glen  Ellyn  police, 
emphasized  that  the  shooting  was 
“a  personal  matter”  between  Almanza 
and  her  assailant. 


Trustees  debate  uses  of 
west  campus  buildings 

By  KATHRYN  A.  ZUODAR 


Forensics  takes  nationals 


By  AL  WHITE 


The  CD  forensics  team  captured  first 
place  out  of  74  schools  competing  at  the 
Phyro  Pi  National  Speech  Association 
Tournament  for  junior  colleges  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  April  5  to  11. 

The  top  placing  makes  CD  the  overall 
forensics  national  champion. 

CD  also  earned  national  honors  in 
1980  and  1978.  Out  of  15  tournaments 
entered  this  year,  the  team  never 
finished  lower  than  fourth,  with 
Bradley  University  being  the  only 
4-year  school  to  defeat  DuPage. 

Finishing  second  and  third  were 
Moorepark  College  and  Orange  Coast 
College,  both  of  California. 

“OUR  PRIMARY  CONCERN  is  to 
finish  as  high  as  possible  in  the  major 
tournaments  and  then  when  it  comes  to 
regionals,  and  nationals,  those  are 


win-oriented  tournaments.”  said  team 
director  James  Collie.  All  together,  the 
squad  accounted  for  14  gold  medals,  13 
silver  medals  and  15  bronze  medals. 

“Members  of  the  team  are  responsible 
for  gathering  information  and  research¬ 
ing  the  material,  then  the  assistant 
coaches  and  myself  work  on  their  style 
and  delivery,”  said  Collie. 

Collie  himself  has  been  involved  in 
forensics  since  1946  and  has  been  a 
college  director  since  1965.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Kansas  and  taught  at 
a  junior  college  in  Southeast  Kansas 
before  joining  the  CD  staff. 

COLLIE  IS  ASSISTED  by  Jodie 
Briggs,  who  is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  oral  interpretation  work  done;  and 
by  Frank  Tourangeau,  now  in  his  third 
year  at  CD  after  years  as  a  high  school 
coach. 

“Each  member  of  the  team  was 
Continued  on  page  3 


Future  uses  for  Building  J  were 
discussed  at  the  April  13  Board  of 
Trustees  meeting  and  an  architect  was 
commissioned  to  develop  three  design 
options  for  the  space. 

Current  planning  calls  for  the  Open 
College,  the  Alpha  program,  media 
productions,  WDCB  and  the  child  care 
center  to  take  over  the  area  vacated 
when  the  Learning  Resources  Center 
moves  into  the  SRC  building  this 
summer. 

CD  President  Harold  D.  McAninch 
recommended  authorizing  Wight  and 
Co.,  architects  for  the  bookstore, 
physical  education  and  SRC  buildings, 
to  provide  plans  at  three  different  price 
levels,  the  least  expensive  to  have  a 
construction  cost  of  $200,000  or  less. 

“HOW  FAR  WE  want  to  go,” 
McAninch  said  of  the  projected  expense, 
“depends  on  how  optimal  we  want  the 
space  to  be.” 


A  4  to  2  vote  gave  Wight  and  Co. 

the  go-ahead,  with  Trustees  Anthony 
Berardi  and  Diane  Landry  dissenting. 
Berardi  objected  to  “spending  that 
amount  of  money  on  that  building  for 
that  type  of  renovation”  and  said 
satisfactory  remodeling  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  less  expensively.  Landry 
favored  moving  all  college  functions  to 
the  east  side  of  the  campus. 

“No  space  has  been  planned  on  the 
other  side  for  these  areas,”  McAninch 
said.  He  cautioned  the  trustees  that  the 
alternative  to  renovation  —  new 
construction  —  would  be  more  costly. 

A  SECOND  POSSIBLE  use  for  the 
western  campus  arose  during  the  week 
of  April  11,  McAninch  said,  when  CD 
was  approached  by  “a  consortium  of 
private  colleges,  plus  Northern  Illinois 
University.”  The  group  wants  to  use 
CD  facilities  as  an  extension  campus, 
Continued  on  page  3 


International  studies 

Gottshall  promotes 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 


The  problem:  United  States  higher  education  busily 
continues  to  prepare  graduates  to  take  up  functions  in  a 
world  which  no  longer  exists.  These  unfortunate,  people 
later  find  themselves  in  the  contemporary,  fully  interna¬ 
tional  real  world  having  to  deal  with  peoples  they  do  not 
understand  in  cultures  and  settings  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  .  . 

The  solution:  To  modernize  the  educational  program,  to 
make  it  more  international/intercultural,  or  "global,” 
through  new  and  revised  courses,  programs  and  activities 
of  the  type  that  will  produce  American  graduates  who  are 
qualified  to  function  and  compete  in  the  modern  world. 

These  are  the  opening  remarks  of  a  document  prepared 
for  faculty  members  titled  "International  Studies  Program 
Development:  A  Primer”  by  CD’s  David  B.  Gottshall, 
instructor  in  foreign  languages. 


‘global’  education 

Gotshall  was  asked  by  Daniel  Lindsey,  dean  of  liberal 
arts,  in  fall,  1982,  to  examine  the  possibility  of  forming  an 
international  studies  program  for  CD  students  which  would 
be  composed  of  courses  from  many  different  academic 
fields.  Gottshall’s  “Primer”  was  the  outcome  of  his 
research  into  the  subject. 

GOTSHALL  CONVENED  A  meeting  in  late  February 
after  finishing  his  study  during  which  views  of  faculty 
members  regarding  the  proposed  program  were  solicited. 
Most  instructors  who  attended  the  session  were  favorable 
toward  the  idea  of  an  international  studies  program  on  the 
CD  campus. 

At  this  meeting,  Gottshall  said  he  thought  the  best  way 
to  organize  the  program  would  be  to  compile  a  list  of 
courses  already  in  the  college  curriculum  which  deal  with 
international  topics. 

“If  you  put  all  these  together  in  a  snappy  little 

Continued  on  page  3 
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Opinion/News 

Courier/April  22,  1983 


Buckshot 

The  Moral  Majority:  Is  it  the  moral  majority? 


I  have  had  enough  of  other  people  telling  me  how  I  have  to  act,  think  and  look. 
It’s  as  though  they  don’t  believe  that  I  have  the  right  to  think  for  myself.  I  am 
especially  irritated  by  religious  groups  that  try  to  inflict  their  ideologies  on  me, 
and  when  they  attempt  to  accomplish  this  by  pushing  laws  or  even 
constitutional  amendments,  I  get  really  mad. 

For  me,  the  most  distasteful  of  these  groups 
is  the  Moral  Majority  (which  I  don’t  think  is 
moral,  and  I  know  is  not  the  majority).  This 
group  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell  as 
a  political  action  association,  in  response  to 
what  he  saw  as  anti-Christian  legislation  and 
attitudes.  He  organized  the  Moral  Majority  to 
counteract  these  influences  on  the  populace  in 
general  and,  of  course,  he  is  allowed  to  stand  up 
for  his  rights  and  to  practice  his  religion  as  he 
sees  fit.  Unfortunately,  part  of  his  belief  is  that 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  his  religion  must 
be  converted  and  “saved”  whether  they  want  to 
be  or  not. 

HIS  QUEST  FOR  salvation  for  all  these  midguided  souls  takes  the  form  of 
political  activism  as  he  tries  to  legislate  his  morality  on  the  rest  of  the  country. 
One  of  Falwell’s  priorities  is  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  allowing 
prayer  in  public  schools,  a  plan  to  which  I  am  violently  opposed.  Why? 

First,  such  a  practice  is  against  the  law.  Our  Constitution  says  that  the 
federal  government  shall  make  no  laws  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  This  means  that  in  the  case  of 
school-aged  children,  the  decision  of  religious  instruction  and  practice  should  be 
left  with  the  family,  where  it  rightly  belongs.  The  school  system,  the 


farthest-reaching  branch  of  the  government,  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
prayer,  communion,  or  bowing  toward  Mecca.  What  Falwell  needs  to  remember 
is  that  freedom  of  religion  also  means  freedom  from  religion. 

Secondly,  prayer  in  public  schools  contradicts  many  religious  principles,  the 
most  glaring  of  which  is  the  Biblical  passage  that  warns:  .  .be  not  like  the 
Pharisees  who  love  to  pray  out  loud  in  the  comer  where  all  may  see  them,” 
suggesting  that  prayer  should  always  be  a  private  matter  between  the  person 
and  his  God.  When  a  class  is  instructed  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  optional 
prayer,  any  student  anxious  to  excel  will  attempt  to  comply  with  his  teacher’s 
expectations.  Perhaps  students  might  even  ask  the  teacher  what  the 
proper  method  of  prayer  is,  and  I  don’t  want  an  unqualified  person  telling  my 
children  how  to  pray. 

Falwell  s  solution?  He  says  that  the  instructors  should  be  trained  in  theology 
so  that  they  could  deal  with  these  situations  effectively.  Oh  yes,  they  must  be 
fundamentalist  Christians,  too. 

THIS  BRINGS  UP  my  third  point,  which  is  that  this  kind  of  law  would  harm 
the  teacher’s  objectivity  in  the  classroom.  When  an  instructor  sets  up  a  time  for 
a  given  activity  and  students  refuse  to  participate,  they  create  a  negative 
impression.  The  bottom  line  is  that  students  who  don’t  want  to  pray  with  a 
group  or  who  are  reluctant  to  pray  at  all  might  suffer  academically. 

This  country  has  had  the  correct  solution  for  over  200  years— private  schools. 
Falwell  has  backed  a  tax  break  for  parents  who  send  their  kids  to  private 
institutions,  but  for  some  reason  he  feels  that  this  isn’t  enough.  He  keeps 
pushing. 

Should  our  government  tell  us  what  to  do,  or  encourage  us  to  be  individuals 
and  exercise  our  individuality  to  the  extent  that  it  doesn’t  infringe  on  someone 
else?  I  believe  that  people  should  be  interfered  with  only  when  necessary,  and 
then  only  as  little  as  possible  to  maintain  their  freedoms.  Falwell  disagrees. 


What's  happening 


Retirement  planning 

A  seminar  on  “Tax  and  Retirement 
Planning,”  which  focuses  on  the 
financial  planning  needs  of  school 
district  employes,  will  meet  from  9  a.m. 
to  noon  Saturday,  April  23,  in  A 1108  in 
a  program  sponsored  by  CD’s  Business 
and  Professional  Institute. 

Further  information  is  obtainable  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2180. 

Glucometer  available 

CD’s  health  service  in  A3H  is  now 
equipped  with  a  glucometer,  a  portable, 
battery-operated  instrument  used  to 
measure  the  amount  of  glucose  in  whole 
blood. 

Ludlow  Fair'  coming 

Lanford  Wilson’s  one-act  play 
“Ludlow  Fair”  will  be  presented  at  7:15 
p.m.  Tuesday  through  Thursday,  April 
26,  27  and  28  in  the  Building  M  Studio 
Theater. 

‘‘Ludlow  Fair”  focuses  on  the 
dreams,  delusions  and  dilemmas  of  two 
young  women  roommates,  Rachel  (Judy 
Laghlin  of  Wheaton)  and  Agnes  (Amy 
Hess  of  Glen  Ellyn). 

Wilson  hgs  also  written  “The  Hot  L 
Baltimore,”  “The  Rimers  of  Eldritch,” 
“This  is  the  Rill  Speaking,”  and  “Balm 
in  Gilead.” 

Craig  Berger,  a  member  of  the  CD 
theater  faculty,  is  the  director,  and 
Wendy  Youker  of  Carol  Stream  and 
Robby  Kettering  of  Wheaton  are  the 
assistants. 

Scholarship  winners 

Basia  Christ  of  Wheaton  and  Barbara 
Dal-vmple  of  Naperville  have  been 
nameu  recipients  of  the  Michael  W. 
Ries  Alumni  Scholarship  Award  for  the 
winter  quarter. 

Christ,  the  mother  of  three  children, 
will  complete  her  associate  degree  in 
photography  in  June  at  CD  where  she 
has  been  on  the  president’s  list.  She 


expects  to  specialize  in  creative 
therapy  at  George  Williams  College  in 
Downers  Grove. 

Dalrymple,  who  also  has  three 
children,  plans  to  pursue  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  business  at  North  Central 
College.  She  has  been  involved  with  the 
Women's  Center  at  CD  and  has  been 
named  to  both  the  president’s  list  and 
the  dean’s  list. 

Applications  for  the  spring  scholar¬ 
ship  awards  Eire  now  being  accepted  in 
the  Alumni  office,  K145.  The  deadline  is 
April  29. 

Contributions  toward  the  scholarship 
fund  can  be  sent  to  the  College  of 
DuPage  Alumni  Association  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund,  22nd  Street  and  Lambert 
RoEid,  Glen  Ellyn,  60137. 

Brass  quintet  performs 

The  Edgewood  Brass  Quintet,  in 
residence  at  CD,  will  perform  in  a  free 
public  concert  at  2  p.m.  Sunday,  April 
24,  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of 
Building  M. 

The  recently  formed  quintet  is 
comprised  of  Susan  Purcell  and  Terry 
Schwartz,  trumpets;  Daniel  Fackler, 
horn;  and  John  Mindeman  and  Scott 
Van  Manen,  trombones. 

The  program  includes  works  by 
Susato-Iveson,  Speer,  Ewald,  Calvert, 
Bozza,  Buxtehude-Mindeman  and 
Bach-Glasel. 

Word  processing 

Mary  Lou  Lockerby,  CD  office  career 
instructor,  will  discuss  “Careers  in 
Word  Processing”  in  the  Women’s 
Center,  A3014,  Thursday,  April  28  at  1 
p.m. 

Study  rooms  available 

The  following  rooms  are  available  for 
students  to  use  as  study  rooms  for 
spring  quarter. 

8  to  9  a.m. 

3027  -  daily 
2019  —  daily 
2073  -  daily 


9  to  10  a.m. 

3057  —  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday 

2089  —  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday 

2093  —  Tuesday,  Thursday 

3069  —  Tuesday,  Thursday 

10  to  11  a.m. 

2101  —  Monday 

3069  —  Tuesday,  Thursday 

1059  —  Friday 

11  a.m.  to  noon 

3009  —  daily 

2073  —  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday 

3011  —  Tuesday,  Thursday 

2101  —  Monday 
Noon  to  1  p.m. 

2079  —  daily 

Boys'  basketball  clinic 

Boys  ages  10  through  14  will  be  able 
to  learn  basketball  fundamentals,  play 
in  daily  games  and  receive  advice  from 
guest  coaches  and  college  players  in 
Coach  Don  Klaas’  annual  CD  basket¬ 
ball  clinic,  scheduled  for  June  20  to  24. 

Klaas,  who  in  his  five  years  at 
DuPage  has  led  the  Chaps  to  a  127-33 
record,  including  a  28-4  mark  and 
conference  championship  in  1983,  will 
lead  the  camp. 

Participants  will  join  in  daily 
age-group  contests  and  team  scrim¬ 
mages  with  statistics  tabulated.  An 
all-star  game  is  also  scheduled. 

The  clinic  will  meet  from  1  to  4:30 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday  in  the  CD 
gym.  The  $35  registration  fee  includes 
the  cost  of  instruction,  T-shirts,  medical 
insurance,  trophies,  awards  and  certifi¬ 
cates. 

Additional  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2364. 

Medical  record  program 

The  medical  record  technology  pro¬ 
gram  is  now  accepting  students  for  the 
fall  session. 

The  program  starts  in  September  and 
lasts  for  seven  consecutive  quarters. 
Students  are  graduated  with  an 
associate  in  applied  science  degree. 

Students  are  trained  to  process, 
analyze  and  store  health  records  for 


patients,  health  practitioners,  hospitals, 
extended  care  facilities,  clinics  and  the 
public. 

The  program  is  designed  for  students 
who  have  an  interest  in  health  care  — 
although  actual  patient  contact  is  rare 
—  and  a  penchant  for  oranizing, 
preparing  and  retrieving  detailed  work. 

In  addition  to  receiving  classroom 
instruction  at  CD,  students  participate 
in  clinical  affiliations  in  hospital 
settings  in  and  around  the  college 
district. 

Deadline  for  admission  to  the 
program  is  July  1. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Kim  Pack,  program  coordinator,  at 
exts.  2532  or  2485. 

Police  applicants  sought 

The  Glen  Ellyn  police  department  is 
seeking  to  hire  one  police  officer  and  to 
establish  an  eligibility  list  for  future 
openings. 

Applications,  which  will  be  accepted 
daily  including  weekends  from  7  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.,  must  be  on  file  no  later  than  10 
p.m.,  Friday,  May  6. 

A  $3  nonrefundable  fee  is  required 
before  an  application  is  issued. 

Applicants  must  report  to  the  Glen 
Ellyn  Civic  Center,  535  Duane  St.,  Glen 
Ellyn,  at  7:30  p.m.,  Friday,  May  27,  to 
take  the  written  examination,  at  which 
time  further  information  on  other 
testing  dates  and  times  will  be 
provided. 

Failure  to  report  for  the  written 
examination  on  May  27  will  disqualify 
an  applicant  from  further  consideration. 

Vehicle  auction 

The  DuPage  Mayors  and  Managers 
Conference  will  hold  its  6th  municipal 
auction  of  surplus  vehicles  and 
equipment  Saturday,  June  25  here  at 
CD  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Late-model  automobiles,  trucks, 
tractors  Emd  other  heavy  equipment  will 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidders.  Personal 
checks  will  not  be  accepted. 

Further  information  is  obtainable  at 
665-7102. 


Good  attendance  enhances 
official  bookstore  dedication 


By  AL  WHITE 


A  large  turnout  was  on  hand  as  the  new  College  of  DuPage  bookstore  was 

officially  dedicated  Wednesday,  April  13. 

The  crowd  of  students,  faculty,  and  board  members  jammed  the  main 
entrance  to  the  bookstore  on  the  second  floor  of  Building  A  to  witness  the 

ribbon  cutting  and  ceremonial  speeches.  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

“This  is  the  only  three-story  college  bookstore  that  I  know  of,  and  what 
makes  it  even  more  unique  is  that  it’s  paid  for  through  its  own  revenue,”  said 
college  president  H.D.  McAninch. 

James  J.  Blaha,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  then  took  time  to  thank 
all  involved.  “My  hat’s  off  to  all  the  students,  members  of  the  administration 
and  to  the  architect  for  making  this  facility  available,”  he  said. 

“People  don’t  realize  the  amount  of  work  transferring  over  3,000  books  from 
the  old  bookstore  to  here,”  said  Ernest  Gibson,  director  of  Auxiliary 
Enterprises.  “For  that  we’re  thankful  to  Bob  MacDougal  and  the  football  team 
who  accomplished  the  feat  in  just  two  days.” 

Gibson  then  introduced  store  manager  John  Van  Laere,  who  m  turn 
introduced  his  staff  in  charge  of  operating  the  bookstore. 

Donna  Kubik,  vice  president  of  Wight  and  Co,  the  architects  who  designed 
the  new  structure,  then  presented  the  school  with  a  special  dedication  plaque 
marking  the  opening. 

“The  new  bookstore  presents  nearly  three  times  the  floorspace,  the  better  to 
accommodate  28,000  students,”  added  McAninch. 
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Of  18,600  media  grads,  half  employed  in  field 

More  than  half  of  the  nation’s  18,600  mass  communications  and  journalism 
graduates  in  1982  found  media  work,  according  to  a  Dow  Jones  Newspaper 

Fund  Gallup  report.  ...  ,  .  ... 

Daily  newspapers  continue  to  hire  more  college  journalism  graduates  with 
bachelor’s  degrees  than  any  single  media-related  field,  including  broadcasting, 
magazines,  wire  services,  advertising  agencies  and  public  relations  firms_ 

Public  relations  was  the  second  most  popular  field  for  the  1982  gradua  s, 
advertising  agencies  were  third  and  television  stations  were  fourth. 

The  breakdown  by  media  fields: 

Number  of  jobs  One-year  change  (percent) 

Daily  newspapers 
Public  relations 
Advertising  agencies 
Television  stations 
Weekly  newspapers 
Radio  stations 
Magazines 
News  services 
Other  media  jobs 
Total  to  media  related  jobs 

Total  number  of  graduates  ,  ...  „ 

The  remaining  graduates  went  to  graduate  schools  and  law  schools  (1,700)  or 
to  non-media  jobs  (4,200).  About  500  of  those  in  the  latter  category  said  they 
were  involved  in  communications-related  work  most  of  the  time. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  the  May- June  graduates  four  months  after 
graduation  was  11.7  percent,  and  an  additional  3  percent  of  the  class  said  they 
were  not  looking  for  work.  Some  2,750  communications  grads  were  unemployed 
or  not  looking  for  a  job  at  the  four-month  mark  after  graduation. _ 
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O’Mahoney  captured  first-place  in 
the  single  photo  category  for  a  picture 
titled  “SRC  right  on  target”  in  the  Oct. 
29  Courier.  He  also  took  first  for  a 
sports  photo  essay  in  the  Oct.  15  issue. 

Two  other  O’Mahoney  entries  —  a 
sports  photo  essay  on  Jan.  24  and  a 
picture  captioned  “Chaps  beat  Triton 
(March  4)  —  earned  second-place 
honors. 

JOINING  O’MAHONEY  AS  first- 
place  winners  were  Jeff  Sniegowski  for 
his  sports  story  headlined  “We  killed 
ourselves  with  mistakes  (Oct.  1);  and 
Don  Word  for  his  cartoon  strip 
“Shirley’s  World”  (Nov.  19). 

A  Nov.  19  review  of  “Jesus  Christ, 
Superstar,”  headlined  ‘‘Costuming, 


performers  tops”  by  Moira  Leen  won 
the  Courier’s  managing  editor  a 
second-placed  award. 

Steve  Nelson’s  March  4  article, 
“Klaas  says  Chaps’  future  determined 
by  recruiting,”  also  pulled  in  second- 
place  honors,  as  did  Scott  Stevens’ 
story  titled  "Saturday  night  live  at 
Wisconsin  bars”  (Nov.  12). 

Ginni  Freshour’s  Oct.  15  profile  of 
James  C.  Schindler,  headlined  Trustee 
contemplates  success,’  was  awarded  a 
third-place  certificate,  as  was  a  March  4 
cartoon  by  Bob  Dvorak,  Courier  art 
editor,  titled  “No  woman  is  average,” 
and  a  Feb.  25  display  ad  on  Second 
City  by  Mark  Pfefferman,  the  paper’s 
business  and  graphics  manager. 
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limited  to  four  events  at  the  national 
tournament,  which  meant  that  we  had 
to  do  some  rearranging  so  that  we  could 
field  the  strongest  team  possible,”  said 
Collie. 

Rene  Reulas  was  co-winner  of  the 
Bavero-Tabor  Award,  given  to  the  team 
member  who  wins  the  most  sweep- 
stakes  points  for  his  or  her  school. 
Reulas  became  the  first  CD  student  to 
earn  this  honor. 

CD’s  reader’s  theater  team  also  was 
selected  by  its  competitors  from 
participating  schools  to  receive  the 
Huffer-Goldman  award  as  the  best  all 
around  team  in  terms  of  presentation, 
compatibility  and  audience.  Members  of 
the  group  included  Carrie  Ross,  Earl 
Fox,  Rick  Almassy,  Beth  Brown  and 
Ed  Wilson;  they  were  directed  by 


Trustees.  .  . 

Continued  from  page  1 
he  explained,  to  offer  third-  and 
fourth-year  courses.  The  president 
emphasized  that  discussions  with  the 
four-year  institutions  are  “in  the  very 
preliminary  stages.” 

Berardi  pointed  out  that  Building  J 
might  house  a  “high-tech  lab.’  He 
expressed  surprise  that  CD  “appears  to 
be  a  little  behind"  in  that  area,  since 
businesses  along  the  East-West  Toll¬ 
way  have  formed  a  “high-tech  corri¬ 
dor.” 

Board  Chairman  James  Blaha  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  portion  of  the  space  could 
be  used  to  provide  seminar  rooms  for 
the  Business  and  Professional  Institute. 
A  recently  launched  program  offering 
services  to  small  businesses  has  left 
BPI  in  need  of  “decent  facilities  to 
house  executive  or  management  ses¬ 
sions,”  Blaha  noted. _ 


Gottshall.  .  . 
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brochure,”  he  said,  “you’re  going  to  get  some  interest  in 
each  one  of  the  separate  parts  that  was  never  there  before. 

WHAT  MIGHT  BE  found  in  such  a  brochure  would  be 
courses  like  Modem  Political  Ideologies  (political  science), 
Introduction  to  Soviet  Russia  (history),  Art  History. 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  (art),  Shakespeare  (English 
literature),  Economic  Geography  (geography),  Exploring 
Music  Literature  (music),  World  Religions  (philosophy)  or 
any  of  the  courses  from  the  foreign  languages  department. 
All  these  courses  are  currently  part  of  the  CD  curriculum. 

In  supporting  the  concept  of  an  international  studies 
program,  Dulce  Mijeski,  also  an  instructor  of  foreign 
languages,  emphasized  that  “We  must  change  our  way  of 
thinking  (about  other  cultures).  We  need  a  renewal  of 
thinking. 

“We  have  to  leam,”  she  said,  “what  people  are-and 
change.  People  are  not  insects,  you  know.  What  we  need  is 
cross-cultural  communication  so  that  we  can  leam  who 
other  people  are.” 

In  his  “Primer,”  Gottshall  lists  several  reasons  why  an 
international  studies  program  is  a  necessity ,  including 
national,  university,  discipline  (meaning  specific  areas  of 
study,  such  as  economics)  and  individual  needs. 

IN  THE  NATIONAL  realm,  Gottshall  points  out  that 
foreign  specialists  with  expertise  in  particular  region 
languages  and  cultures  are  in  demand  because  without 
such  cultural  awareness,  U.S.  policy  makers  would  be 
unable  to  draft  enlightened,  pragmatic  policies  for  dealing 
with  other  nations. 

As  to  the  college  need,  Gottshall  comments  that  a 
university  without  a  universal  approach  “hardly  lives  up  to 
its  name.” 

The  international  focus  is  necessary  in  the  discipline 
area,  according  to  Gottshall,  because  in  fields  such  as 
economics,  sociology  and  political  science,  the  princip  es 


learned  do  not  always  apply  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  a 
result,  each  discipline  must  widen  its  horizon  to  account  for 
practices  other  than  the  domestic  norm. 

GOTSHALL  POINTS  UP  the  need  for  the  individual 
citizen  to  be  internationally  aware  by  saying,  ‘Those  who 
have  broadened  their  perspective  about  other  peoples 
during  their  college  days  usually  feel  a  greater  satisfaction 
in  following  news  events,  in  participating  in  cultural 
activities  which  draw  on  foreign  art  forms,  and  in 
discussing  travel,  world  religions  or  varying  family 
systems.” 

With  the  rationale  for  the  international  program 
established,  Gottshall  supports  the  idea  of  such  a  program 
existing  in  a  community  college  setting  by  quoting  from  an 
article  in  “New  Directions  in  Community  Colleges”  titled 
“Advancing  International  Education 

“Community  and  junior  colleges  have  special  importance 
in  this  international  trend,  because  a  large  percentage  of 
the  young  people  in  the  United  States  begin.  .  .their 
postsecondary  educations  in  these  institutions.  .  .Thus,  if 
there  is  any  desire  at  all  to  internationalize  American 
higher  education  -  to  prepare  citizens  to  understand  world 
problems  in  the  future  -  much  of  the  work  needs  to  be  done 
right  here.” 

Gottshall’s  study  notes  that  an  international  studies 
program  can  take  several  forms,  among  them: 

•  Area  studies,  with  concentration  on  a  foreign  area  or 
country. 

•  Topical  studies,  emphasizing  examination  of  broad 
problems  such  as  urbanization  and  population. 

•  Study  abroad. 

•  Training. 

•  Technical  assistance,  where  a  university  aids  a  foreign 
institution  or  government  mainly  through  providing 
American  professionals  to  the  partner. 

•  Institutional  cooperation,  including  such  mutually 
beneficial  activities  as  faculty  or  student  exchanges. 


David  B.  Gottshall 
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German  elections 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 


In  early  March,  what  observers 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  elections  in  post- World  War 
II  Europe  took  place  in  West  Germany. 

To  many  Americans,  the  choices  for 
the  German  electorate  were  simple:  if 
Helmut  Kohl  and  the  conservative 
Christian  Democrats  were  elected,  then 
the  NATO  alliance  would  remain  intact 
and  West  Germany  would  press 
forward  with  its  plan  to  oppose  Soviet 
European  aims  by  stationing  American- 
built  nuclear  missiles  on  its  soil;  and  if 
the  voters  chose  Hans  Jochen-Vogel 
and  the  anti-nuclear,  liberal  Social 
Democrats,  then  the  future  of  NATO, 
with  West  Germany  as  one  of  its 
keystone  partners,  would  be  in 
jeopardy. 

When  Kohl  and  his  conservative 
coalition  was  returned  to  power  by  a 
confortable  margin,  many  Western 
observers  and  military  planners  breath¬ 
ed  a  sigh  of  relief.  As  they  saw  it,  the 
results  proved  that  despite  the  highly 
visible  and  vocal  anti-nuclear  peace 
groups,  most  West  Germans  favored  a 
strong  pro-U.S.  alliance,  well-knowing 
that  a  return  to  power  by  Kohl  meant 
an  escalation  of  the  arms  race  if  the 
Soviet-U.S.  Geneva  peace  talks  failed. 

BUT  WHILE  THIS  was  the  general 
perception  of  Americans  toward  the 
West  German  elections,  at  least  one 
observer  points  out  that  to  Germans, 
choosing  between  Kohl  and  Jochen- 


Ronald  Reagan  hosts  Helmut  Kohl  before  German  Elections. 


Vogel  didn’t  necessarily  mean  a  choice 
between  conflict  and  peace,  resolve  and 
appeasement,  or  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 


CD’s  Conrad  Szuberla,  instructor  in 
the  department  of  political  science, 
maintains  that  the  West  German 
electorate  was  in  reality  more  concerned 


Kohl:  Saving  NATO  or  the 


wallet? 

with  domestic  economics  —  in  other 
words,  their  pocketbooks  —  than  they 
were  about  superpower  politics. 

Shortly  after  the  election,  Szuberla 
discussed  the  situation  with  the 
Courier.  The  following  are  excepts 
from  his  remarks: 

•  Courier:  Do  you  think  that  people 
were  generally  surprised  by  the 
apparently  strong  mandate  the  West 
Germans  have  given  to  Kohl  and  the 
conservatives,  knowing  that  he  has 
strong  pro-U.S.  ties  and  intends  to 
press  ahead  with  stationing  nuclear 
missiles  on  German  soil? 

•  Szuberla:  I  think  what  the  results 
reflect  is  an  economic  decision  by  the 
West  Germans.  I  don’t  think  foreign 
policy  played  as  big  a  role  in  the 
election  as  the  issue  of  help  to  German 
business. 

I  DON’T  THINK  that  the  Germans 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  having 
Americans  in  their  country,  but  they 
don’t  have  any  way  of  getting  them 
out.  Yet  they  don’t  trust  the  Russians 
either.  They  know,  by  the  examples  of 
the  countries  near  their  borders,  what 
communism  is  and  what  it  does  to 
nations.  East  Germany  is  one  of  the 
most  Stalinistic  of  all  the  East-bloc 
countries.  So  while  they  don’t  like  the 
Americans,  the  Germans  know  that  by 
having  American  soldiers  on  their  soil, 
the  Russians  aren’t  going  to  risk  a 
major  confrontation  by  overrunning  the 
American  positions.  So  really,  the 
Americans  are  sort  of  like  hostages, 
Continued  on  page  1 1 
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East  Germany 

U.S.  student  finds  land  of  contrasts 

a.:  _ _ TT.nrnno  t.hpSP  1 


By  THERESE  WIESBROOK 


Last  January  I  visited  East 
Germany  on  a  Martin  Luther  Study 
Tour.  Before  the  trip,  East  Germany 
was  just  a  name  on  a  map.  I  could 
recite  a  list  of  its  historical  facts  or 
debate  the  merits  of  its  Communist 
system,  but  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
people.  What  are  their  hopes  and 
dreams?  Do  they  love  their  country? 
What  do  they  think  of  the  United 
States?  I  went  there  to  study  Martin 
Luther.  I  left  with  a  love  of  the  East 
German  people. 

My  friends  asked  me  if  I  was  afraid. 
Everyone  has  heard  the  stories  of 
harassment  within  the  Communist-bloc 
countries  —  the  knock  on  the  door  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  the  bugged 
rooms,  the  mind-bending  propaganda. 
However,  I  never  felt  fear;  I  felt 
helpless.  There  were  no  “Bill  of 
Rights;”  no  mom  and  dad.  The  United 
States  doesn’t  even  maintain  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  East 
Germans.  All  of  my  familiar  support 
systems  were  gone.  Yet  worrying  about 
my  safety  would  have  been  fruitless.  I 
gave  them  my  trust  instead. 

IN  RETURN,  THE  East  Germans 
were  respectful  toward  me.  I  posed  no 
threat  to  their  national  security. 
However,  their  measure  of  personal 
liberty  falls  short  of  the  U.S.  standard. 
Hundreds  of  armed  soldiers  patrol  the 
larger  cities.  From  the  rooftops, 
cameras  record  the  people  s  move¬ 
ments.  The  Western  border  physically 
separates  them  from  family  and  friends. 
Its  presence  is  tolerated  by  the  East 
Germans  but  not  understood.  The 
government  provides  economic  reasons 
for  its  existence,  but  as  one  East 
German  student  said,  “Never  believe 
anything  they  tell  you.” 

Two  incidents  occurred  which  illu¬ 
strate  the  attitudes  of  the  East 
Germans.  One  was  a  visit  to  a 
struggling  Luteran  pastor  on  the 
outskirts  of  Leipzig;  the  other  was  a 
confrontation  with  a  Communist  party 
member  at  the  former  Nazi  concentra¬ 
tion  camp,  Buchenwald. 

We  had  been  sitting  at  the  bus  stop 
for  over  one  hour  in  the  rain.  Pastor 
Schultz,  an  irrascible  old  gentleman, 
had  deserted  us  again.  My  instructor 
and  I  debated  on  how  we  were  to  return 
to  our  hotel  since  we  had  no  idea  where 
we  were.  The  secrecy  with  which  we 
were  shuttled  to  various  meeting  sites 
confounded  us.  Who  was  this  man  we 
were  going  to  meet?  Was  he  in  trouble 
with  the  government? 


The  Berlin  Wall:  tolerated  but  not  understood. 


UPI  photo 


The  man  was  Pastor  Fictor.  While  he 
was  not  in  trouble,  he  was  under 
suspicion.  Through  Western  funding, 
he  was  erecting  the  first  church  in  East 
Germany  since  World  War  II.  While 
East  Germany  is  a  church-state,  the 
ruling  party,  the  Communist  party,  is 
atheistic.  His  involvement  in  the  church 
displeased  the  party,  and  his  ties  to 
Americans  angered  them.  When  he 
finally  met  us,  he  warned  us  not  to 
mention  his  name  in  our  hotel  or  mail 
because  we  were  being  monitored  by 
the  secret  police.  We  promised. 

HE  HAD  ASKED  his  church  to 
assign  him  to  a  large  apartment 
complex  outside  of  Leipzig.  Since  no 


Germany  were  of  the  same  opinion  as 
the  Fictors.  At  Buchenwald,  our  group 
met  a  member  of  the  minority  who 
distrusts  America  and  its  values.  She 
belonged  to  the  Communist  party 
which,  unfortunately,  rules  East  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  specter  of  fascist  terrorism 
hangs  over  Buchenwald  like  a  shroud. 
The  grotesque  history  of  the  former 
work  camp  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  countryside. 
Most  of  the  buildings  have  been 
destroyed,  but  the  voices  of  their 
inhabitants  still  linger.  Buchenwald  is  a 
frightening  place  made  more  frighten¬ 
ing  by  our  local  guide  who  unwittingly 


I  asked  before  we  left  why  he  went  to  so  much  trouble 
to  meet  us.  .  .  His  wife  replied,  “We  want  to  show  our 
children  that  Americans  are  good  people  and  not  our 

enemies.” 


church  building  existed  in  which 

services  could  be  held,  his  congregation 
used  various  apartments  for  services 
and  catechism  classes.  “Now,"  he 
remarked  with  pride,  we  11  have  a 
church  to  attend”  and  he  showed  us 
pictures  of  the  groundbreaking  party. 

I  asked  before  we  left  why  he  went  to 
so  much  trouble  to  meet  us.  Our 
presence  in  his  home  could  only  hurt 
him.  His  wife  replied,  “We  want  to 
show  our  children  that  Americans  are 
good  people  and  not  our  enemies.” 

Most  of  the  people  I  met  in  East 


demonstrated  to  my  group  the  roots  of 

Buchenwald’s  existence  -  the  efficiency 
of  propaganda  to  fuel  prejudice  and 
misunderstanding. 

WE  WERE  LED  into  a  room 
containing  a  model  of  the  complex  as  it 
appeared  during  World  War  II.  The 
guide  explained  that  she  would  describe 
the  various  locations  to  us,  and  we  were 
free  to  look  at  them  on  our  own  later 
on. 

“This  is  the  location  of  the  factories 
in  which  the  prisoners  slaved;  today, 
these  factories  are  the  largest  corpora¬ 


tions  in  Western  Europe.  .  .these  are 
the  men  who  inflicted  the  punishments; 
today  they  are  living  on  comfortable 
pensions  in  the  West.  .  .the  Americans 
were  notified  of  the  camp’s  location,  but 
they  did  not  free  the  prisoners.  The  Red 
Army,  unfortunately,  was  too  far  away 
to  help.  The  prisoners  had  to  liberate 
themselves.  Hundreds  died  in  the 
interim.” 

At  this  point,  my  German  teacher 
butted  into  the  local  guide’s  speech. 
Our  faithful  guide  from  the  Reiseburo 
stopped  translating.  An  argument 
began  in  which  my  teacher  denounced 
her  comments  as  propaganda  and 
contrary  to  Buchenwald’s  purpose 
today  and  in  which  she  backed  her 
comments  as  truth  and  supportive  of 
Buchenwald’s  vindication.  She  believed 
that  the  West  supports  the  fascists 
today  and  is,  in  fact,  just  as  fascist  as 
Germany  once  was.  We  learned  of  pre¬ 
sent-day  injustices  through  her  speech. 

My  group  was  transformed.  No 
longer  humbled  by  the  former  tragedies 
of  the  camp,  we  were  angry.  Our 
Reiseburo  guide  began  to  cry.  She  felt 
that  the  friendship  she  had  worked  to 
develop  between  our  group  and  the 
East  Germans  was  destroyed.  I 
assured  her  that  was  not  the  case.  One 
person  does  not  represent  an  entire 
country.  Most  East  Germans,  educated 
through  West  German  television,  scoff 
at  obvious  propaganda.  However,  I  also 
told  her  that  we  could  not  understand 
East  Germany  until  we  saw  every  point 
of  view,  not  just  those  favorable  to  the 
West.  She  agreed. 

THE  TRIP  WIDENED  my  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  world  immeasurably.  East 
Germany  is  no  longer  just  a  name  on  a 
map  or  a  threat  to  America.  It  is  a 
people.  Most  of  the  people  are  good, 
upright,  honest  and  trustworthy. 
Others  are  deluded.  Some  are  vicious. 

However,  despite  the  differences  in 
philosophies,  the  East  Germans  are  just 
like  us.  They  laugh,  love  and  cry.  They 
are  not  just  statistics  in  a  book. 

A  little  boy  in  Wittenburg  once  said 
to  me,  “Someone  told  me  that 
Americans  were  ugly,  but  you're  not. 
You’re  beautiful.”  I  hope  we  may 
always  deserve  such  praise  and  that  we 
too  may  always  see  that  beauty  in 
others. 

Therese  Wiesbrook,  a  senior  at 
Elmhurst  College,  recently  returned 
from  a  study-tour  of  East  and  West 
Germany. 
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Guest  commentary 

The  nuclear  freeze: 

You  can’t  ignore  reality 


By  KENNETH  G.  COOK 


Before  attending  a  recent  student  symposium  on  the  study  of  the  presidency 
in  Washington  D.C.,  my  views  on  the  nuclear  arms  race  were  decidedly 
negative.  I  didn’t  see  the  necessity  of  such  weaponry  in  the  military  strategy  of 
a  peace-conscious  nation.  Although  I  was  relatively  ignorant  of  the  reasoning 
behind  the  escalating  arms  race,  I  diligently  maintained  my  pro-freeze  stance 
and  desired  immediate  disarmament  out  of  a  fear  of  that  dreaded  Armageddon 
Day,  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  conference  was  held  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  April  7  to  10,  and  offer¬ 
ed  a  number  of  keynote  speakers,  seminars,  discussion  groups  and  scores  of 
political  science  students  from  all  across  the  nation. 

Among  the  guest  speakers  was  General  John  W.  Vassey  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  the  Staff  and  the  top  military  adviser  to  President  Reagan. 
Vassey’s  talk  addressed  the  question  of  “Why  do  we  need  to  stay  in  the  arms 
race,"  and  he  also  added  commentary  on  the  current  status  of  the  U.S.  defense 
posture. 

THE  LECTURE  WAS  enhanced  by  an  abundance  of  statistics,  comparisons 
and  warnings  about  the  present  state  of  U.S.  national  security. 

According  to  Vassey,  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  last  10  years  has  invested  over 
$500  billion  more  than  the  United  States  on  nuclear  weapons  and  research.  The 
Soviets  spend  approximately  15  to  20  percent  of  their  gross  national  product  on 
military  defense  while  the  United  States  is  debating  allotting  6.3  or  6.4  percent. 
Vassey  noted  that  the  Soviets  have  successfully  built  a  nuclear  force  that 
enables  them  to  achieve  their  own  war  objectives.  Whether  or  not  this  signals  a 
willingness  to  go  to  war  is  certainly  a  debatable  point;  however,  the  general  did 
emphasize  the  need  for  a  U.S.  strategic  plan  that  would  thwart  Soviet  military 
ambitions. 

Of  the  $238.6  billion  that  the  Pentagon  is  requesting  for  the  1984  fiscal  year, 
$94.6  billion  will  be  used  for  weapons  procurement  and  research.  Ronald  Reagan 
claims  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  military  spending  spree  that  will 
inevitably  reach  $663  billion  over  the  next  five  years. 

HOWEVER,  BECAUSE  OF  much  pressure  from  the  Congress  to  trim  the 
defense  budget,  Reagan  will  most  likely  be  forced  to  cut  the  budget  by  severed 
billion  dollars.  Vassey  fears  that  such  cuts  will  ultimately  force  the  U.S.  to  yield 
military  superiority  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  general  then  added  that  the  weapons  systems  we  buy  are  geared  to  work 
together  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  force,  and  any  cuts  would  do 
damage.  Of  all  the  defense  cuts  projected  in  the  future,  Vassey  identified  three 
programs  that  if  withdrawn  would  be  most  detrimental  to  our  current  military 
status:  the  MX  missle,  the  Trident  submarine  and  the  D-5  missile.  Vassey 
concluded  that  the  few  dollars  current  cuts  would  save  in  the  near  future  would 
eventually  jeopardize  the  future  security  of  this  country. 

Immediately  following  the  address,  the  students  in  attendance  were  divided 
into  12  discussion  groups.  Leading  these  round  table  debates  were  some  of  the 
nation’s  finest  educators,  lawyers,  judges  and  government  people.  The 


sessions  were  informative  and  gave  the  students  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  and  ask  questions. 

Although  my  stance  on  the  defense  spending  issue  was  significantly 
influenced  by  the  addresses  and  debates,  I  still  had  unanswered  questions  about 
the  future  security  of  America. 

WILL  THE  SOCIAL  and  economic  problems  created  by  the  increased 
defense  spending  undermine  the  prosperity  of  our  country?  Isn’t  a  secure 
economy  a  significant  factor  to  a  solid  defense?  To  my  mind,  these  are 
legitimate  concerns.  We  need  to  be  concerned  with  economic  development  and 
yet  aware  of  the  continued  threat  we  face  by  the  Russian  stockpiling  of  nuclear 
arms.  A  freeze  at  this  point  would  seemingly  allow  the  Soviets  the  power  of 
control  they  have  always  desired. 

In  a  recent  House  of  Representatives  meeting,  an  amendment  was  introduced 
to  the  floor,  calling  for  a  2-1  breakdown  of  Soviet  and  U.S.  missies.  This  means 
that  for  every  two  nuclear  missies  dismantled  by  both  countries,  they  each 
would  be  allowed  to  deploy  one  missile  of  higher  caliber.  This  would  reduce  the 
total  tonnage  of  nuclear  bombs  and  would  enable  each  nation  to  maintain  a 
modem  defense.  Whether  this  is  practically  possible  is  not  yet  clearly  known, 
but  I  do  think  this  might  provide  a  safer  alternative  to  the  current  situation. 

We  cannot  expect  the  Soviets  to  politely  dismantle  or  even  freeze  nuclear 
weapons  production,  nor  can  we  allow  them  to  control  us  with  threats  of  nuclear 
holocaust.  We  need  to  realize  that  in  order  to  secure  the  future  integrity  of  this 
powerful  nation,  we  cannot  ignore  the  reality  of  this  crisis  issue. 

Kenneth  G.  Cook,  student  government  director,  recently  returned  from 
Washington,  D.C. 


-A  special  message.  . . 


After  Glen  Ellyn  police  informed  the  public  that  a  prime  suspect  in  the 
Brenda  Almanza  shooting  had  been  apprehended  and  charged  with  the  crime, 
undoubtedly  many  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

In  making  the  announcement  of  the  arrest  to  representatives  of  this 
newspaper.  Lieutenant  Dennis  Jamieson  emphasized  that  the  incident  was  an 
isolated,  personal  matter  between  Miss  Almanza  and  her  assailant.  It  was  his 
wish  that  the  students  of  the  college  be  reassured  that  with  the  suspect’s 
jailing,  any  undue  fears,  occasioned  by  the  tragic  and  senseless  killing  of  Miss 
Almanza,  be  put  to  rest.  We  hope  his  words  are  well  taken,  and  that  individuals 
will  go  about  their  business  confident  that  any  immediate  threat  which  may 
have  existed  has  now  passed. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  officers 
of  the  Glen  Ellyn  police  department  who  worked  diligently  on  behalf  of  Miss 
Almanza’s  family,  CD  students  and  the  community  at  large  in  trying  to  solve 


this  case.  The  swiftness  with  which  the  department  moved  in  gathering 
evidence  and  information  relative  to  the  situation  was  quite  apparent.  Chief 
James  Mullany  and  his  squad  are  to  be  commended. 

We  would  also  like  to  extend  our  sincere  condolences  to  the  family  and 
friends  of  Brenda  Almanza.  We  hope  that  her  untimely  passing,  which  was 
apparently  closely  associated  with  her  status  as  a  College  of  DuPage  student, 
will  not  mar  their  perception  of  what  many  regard  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
junior  colleges  in  the  nation.  We  would  encourage  all  to  let  the  Almanzas  know 
that  the  people  who  are  associated  with  this  school  deeply  regret  the  incident 
wliich  occurred  here,  and  thus  help  to  bring  a  measure  of  healing  to  an 
otherwise  unhappy  situation. 

The  Almanza  Residence 
604  Jordan  Street 
Romeoville,  Illinois  60441 
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Mike  Bouse 

Proposed:  That  Reagan  marry  Andropov 


“Mine’s  bigger  ’n  better!” 

“Is  not!  I  got  more!” 

“You’re  a  liar!” 

“You  take  that  back  or  I’ll  smash  ya!” 

“And  I’ll  hit  you  back  harder  if  you  do!” 

Sounds  like  a 
couple  of  kids  argu¬ 
ing  over  who’s  got 
the  best  toys, 
doesn’t  it?  Two 
small,  egotistical 
children  fighting 
over  some  minor 
thing,  a  problem 
that  could  easily  be 
resolved  by  almost 
any  rational-think- 
Mike  Bouse  ing  adult. 

Could  be,  could  be  -  but  I  have  a  sinking  feeling 
that  this  has  been  more  the  train  of  thought  that 
has  so  far  dominated  the  nuclear  weapons  talks 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States.  If 
one  side  has  a  good  proposal,  the  other 
immediately  cries  “propaganda”  and  quits  (or 
never  starts)  the  talks.  Instead  of  two  irresponsible 
children,  we  are  speaking  about  the  leaders  of  the 
two  most  powerful  and  prosperous  nations  on 
Earth. 

WHEW,  SORTA  SCARY,  isn’t  it?  Here  we  are 
arguing  back  and  forth  about  reducing  the 
numbers  of  future  missile  production.  Don't  we 
have  enough  already?  I  guess  it  doesn’t  matter 
that  between  the  Soviets,  the  United  States  and  a 
handful  of  other  countries,  we  possess  enough 
nuclear  firecrackers  to  kill  every  person  in  the 
world  at  least  10  times  over,  and  still  we 
supposedly  need  more.  That  attitude  is  almost  as 
scary  as  the  weapons  themselves.  It’s  like  every 
man,  woman  and  child  on  Earth  being  forced  to 
wear  live  hand  grenades  around  their  necks. 
Chances  are  that  they  won’t  explode,  but  if  they  do 
they  not  only  kill  the  wearer  but  everyone  around 
them  too. 

It’s  one  of  the  bad  things  about  technology.  As 
we  become  more  advanced,  our  methods  of  mass 


destruction  become  more  advanced  also.  Lately, 
we’ve  been  hearing  a  lot  about  President 
Reagan’s  “star  wars”-type  “defensive  only’’ 
weapons.  Particle  beams,  projectile  weapons  and 
others,  all  permanently  stationed  in  outer  space  - 
weapons  that  can  “only”  be  used  defensively  to 
knock  out  enemy  missiles. 

Defensive  my  gluteus  maximus.  If  we  can  build 
those,  then  nuclear  platforms  could  be  the  next 
rotten  development  in  the  big  game  of  Let’s  Wipe 
Out  Mankind.  Or  worse  things.  Why,  way  back  in 
1944,  Adolph  Hitler  had  plans  for  a  “space  mirror” 
capable  of  burning  whole  cities.  The  only  thing 
that  stopped  him  was  not  having  a  powerful 
enough  rocket  to  boost  it  into  orbit  -  but  he  was 
close  there,  also,  as  the  V-2  missiles  can  testify  to. 

Granted,  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Andropov  are  not 
quite  in  the  same  class  as  Hitler,  even  though  we 
both  have  troops  in  foreign  countries  to  defend  the 
“right”  way  of  life.  And  both  pay  bp  service  to 
“lasting  peace”  while  increasing  mibtary  spending 
almost  to  economy-breaking  levels.  If  both 
countries  spent  that  same  money  to  improve  the 
lot  of  mankind,  the  rest  of  the  world  could  decide 
easily,  by  their  good  works,  which  of  the  two 
ideologies  are  superior  -  instead  of  by  fear  of  mass 
destruction.  It  looks  to  me  like  our  technological 
evolution  has  outraced  our  moral  evolution  by  a 
good  deal  so  feu. 

CALL  ME  STUPID,  I  guess,  but  I  beheve  that 
the  one  thing  that  all  the  world’s  people  have  in 
common  is  not  wanting  the  nuclear  gun  pointed  at 
their  heads.  I  say  I  must  be  stupid  because  our 
leaders  are  supposed  to  represent  the  will  find 
mood  of  their  peoples.  Therefore,  our  will  must  be 
akin  to  that  of  lemmings  -  we  want  to  kill 
ourselves. 

Well  I  don’t.  Want  to  kill  myself,  that  is.  This 
means  a  solution  should  be  found.  Now  I’m  not 
claiming  to  be  an  expert  on  these  things  but  I  do 
have  some  ideas.  What  is  another  thing  we  and  the 
Soviets  have  in  common?  We  both  have  national 
hobdays  (4th  of  July  and  May  Day)  during  which 
we  like  to  get  drunk,  watch  lots  of  fireworks  and 
generally  celebrate  our  independence  from  some 


supposedly  more  oppressive  form  of  rule. 
Something  along  those  lines  anyway. 

This  “bberation”  principal  could  be  appUed  to 
our  problem.  What  is  needed  is  a  sort  of  "World 
Independence  Day,”  independence  from  mega¬ 
death,  that  is.  The  whole  world  could  get  drunk  and 
at  midnight  with  a  big  New  Year’s  Eve— type 
countdown.  .  .3.  .  .2.  .  .1.  .  .all  the  world's  nuclear 
armaments  could  get  launched  into  deep  space  for 
the  biggest  and  best  fireworks  display  ever. 

With  all  the  missiles  gone,  it  would  be  kind  of 
hard  to  put  on  an  encore  performance  the  following 
year  but  we  could  still  get  drunk  and  probably 
watch  a  football  game  or  something.  Not  quite  as 
exciting  or  inspiring  as  watching  thousands  of 
megatons  of  death  being  harmlessly  exploded  but  I 
think  I  could  live  with  it  -  and  sleep  a  hell  of  a  lot 
better  at  night  to  boot. 

Barring  this  solution  as  impractical,  we  could 
take  a  lesson  from  the  past.  In  the  old  days,  when 
two  countries  wanted  lasting  peace  but  found  it 
hard  to  obtain  because  of  cultural-ideological 
differences,  they  solved  their  problems  by  having  a 
big  wedding  between  the  royalty  of  the  two 
nations.  Blood  ties  seemed  to  work  pretty  well  for 
them,  and  although  most  nations  have  abandoned 
monarchy  rule  (in  name  anyway),  I  think  under  the 
proper  circumstances  it  could  work  for  us  as  well. 

I  AM  SUGGESTING  that  in  the  name  of  world 
peace,  Reagan  make  the  first  move  by  divorcing 
Nancy  and  proposing  marriage  to  Yuri  Andropov. 

Even  though  the  comrade  probably  wouldn’t 
accept,  it  would  at  least  show  that  one  side  is 
willing  to  talk  serious  turkey  about  the  most 
pressing,  important  and  deadly  issue  that  faces  the 
world  today  -  nuclear  disarmament  -  a  return  to 
sanity. 

Granted,  these  proposals  are  pretty  far-fetched, 
to  say  the  least.  They  are,  however,  no  more 
outlandish  than  the  suggestions  espoused  so  far. 
Let's  just  hope  that  our  leaders  have  more  sense 
than  I  have  given  them  credit  for. 

Either  that  or  we  better  start  stocking  up  on 
canned  foods  and  fallout  shelters,  hoping  all  the 
while  that  future  generations  will  do  better  than  we 
did. 


The  Student  Voice 


What  is  your  opinion  of  the  nu¬ 
clear  freeze  issue  ? 

Mary  Alsip,  West  Chicago: 
“War  is  the  failure  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  I  think  what  they 
should  do  is  expand  the 
budget  for  diplomats  and  cut 
the  defense  budget  because 
diplomacy  is  actually  our 
defense  of  war.” 


Steve  Youngdahl 


Steve  Youngdahl,  Elmhurst: 
“The  freeze?  I’m  against  it.  If 
we  freeze,  we’ll  be  wide  open  to 
a  Russian  attack.  And  even  if 
We  had  a  pact,  would  it  be 
kept?  There’s  a  lot  of  paranoia 
on  both  sides.  As  for  space 
weapons,  I  think  they’re  trash. 
I  think  the  money  could  be 


better  used  in  helping  man 
kind.” 


Lisa  McQuinn,  West  Chica¬ 
go:  “We  should  disarm  all 
nuclear  weapons.” 


Don  Rollins 

Don  Rollins,  Lombard:  “I 
haven’t  thought  much  about 
it,  and  I  don’t  really  know 
everything  concerning  it.  I 
don't  think  you  can  have  a 
one-sided,  unilateral  freeze.  I 
think  the  Russians  can  be 
trusted  and  they  want  to  cut 
back.  They’re  not  as  power- 
hungry  as  everyone  believes; 
they’re  just  the  same  as  our 
government.  But  I  think  that 
space  weapons  are  necessary. 
The  Soviets  are  doing  it,  and 
we  should.” 


Jim  McManimon,  Wood¬ 
ridge:  “I’m  against.” 

Bill  Bovard,  Downers 
Grove:  “I  think  they  should 
have  a  freeze.” 

Michele  McAnnch,  Naper¬ 
ville:  “I  would  agree  to  it.” 

Dave  Lindstrom,  Elmhurst: 
“It’s  a  good  idea.” 

Mike  Kropf,  Elmhurst:  “Uni¬ 
lateral  or  bilateral?  I’m 
against  unilateral.  I'm  for 
bilateral.” 

Kathy  Bartonek,  LaGrange 
Park:  “I  think  it’s  a  bad  idea.” 


Lynn  Butts 


Lynn  Butts,  Bensenville:  “I 
don’t  know;  it’s  scary.  We  do 
need  to  spend  for  defense.  We 
should  go  into  space  with 
weapons.  I  just  don’t  think  the 


Russians  can  be  trusted.  I 
don’t  want  to  seem  prejudiced 
against  them,  though.  I  don’t 
have  any  bad  feelings  about 
Russians.” 


Richard  Deters 


Richard  Deters,  Oak  Brook; 
“I  think  the  freeze  is  a  good 
idea.  There’s  already  too  many 
weapons.  If  the  Russians  are 
still  going  to  build  weapons, 
we  will  just  keep  up  with 
them.  But  I  do  feel  the 
Russians  are  trying  to  pull 
ahead.  I  don't  think  they  can 
be  trusted.  They  have  proven 
this  in  the  past.  But  even  so, 
the  arms  race  is  ridiculous.  We 
already  have  enough  weapons 
to  destroy  the  world  seven  or 
eight  times  over.  But  if  we 


stop,  the  Soviets  will  just  keep 
going.  If  we  don’t  go  into 
space  with  our  technology,  the 
Russians  will.  They  are  more 
willing  to  spend  money  on 
arms  than  we  are.” 

Bill  Jendick,  Naperville: 
“Yes,  I  think  we  should  put 
them  in  the  refrigerator 
instead.” 


Russ  Brown 


Russ  Brown.  Lombard; 
“Will  a  freeze  do  any  good?  If 
we  freeze,  the  Soviets  probably 
won’t.  We  can’t  control  them, 
and  there’s  no  way  we  can 
verify  any  agreements.  The 
freeze  would  be  good  for 
budgetary  reasons.  Why  not  at 
least  give  it  a  try.” 
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October  24,  1982:  1 00,000  demonstrate  in  London  against  nuclear  weapons. 
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The  following  are  excerpts  from  an  interview 
with  retired  Admiral  Noel  Gayler  from  the  Com¬ 
mon  Cause  publication,  “You  Can  Prevent 
Nuclear  War,’’  and  are  reprinted  with  per¬ 
mission. 


By  FLORENCE  GRAVES 
and  PATRICIA  THEILER 


Do  you  support  a  nuclear  freeze? 

Yes,  I  do.  I  understand  the  arguments  made 
about  the  imbalance  resulting  from  a  freeze;  I 
understand  the  arguments  about  verification;  I 
understand  the  arguments  about  the  time  it  would 
take  to  negotiate  and  so  forth.  I  think  those  are  all 
manageable,  and  that  they  all  pale  into 
insignificance  when  compared  to  the  importance 
of  stopping  the  continuous  buildup  while  we  nego¬ 
tiate  for  deep  arms  reductions. 

I  don’t  think  the  freeze  is  a  substitute  for  deep 
arms  reductions,  but  I  can’t  see  how  it  does  any¬ 
thing  but  help  with  the  negotiating  process  toward 
them.  I  particularly  reject  the  idea  that  we  should 
or  can  build  up  our  nuclear  forces  in  order  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  the  Soviets  before  we  can 
negotiate.  I  think  that’s  nonsense.  They  can  build 
up  just  as  fast,  and  in  my  judgment,  they  will. 

Are  you  really  worried  about  the  possibility  of  a 
nuclear  war? 

Yes,  I  think  it’s  reason  for  grave  concern.  I  don’t 
think  it’s  likely,  but  it  certainly  is  not  impossible. 
There  are  very  practical  ways  to  cut  back  on  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war,  and  we  should  lose  no 
time  adopting  them. 

President  Reagan  says  that  we  have  to  continue 
the  arms  buildup  because  we  have  a  “window  of 
vulnerability.”  Do  you  agree? 

No.  Taking  the  nuclear  forces  as  a  whole,  there  is 
no  “window  of  vulnerability."  There's  no  window 
of  vulnerability  because  there’s  no  vulnerability 
when  it  comes  to  our  bomber  forces  and  our 


submarine  forces  (which  could  not  be  easily 
destroyed).  And  it’s  quite  dubious,  I  think,  that 
even  the  fixed  land-based  missiles  are  as  much  a 
risk  as  people  suggest.  It  would  be  suicide  for  the 
Russians  to  attempt  to  use  a  preemptive  strike. 

Do  you  think  it’s  possible  we  could  survive  a 
nuclear  war? 

It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  “survive.”  I 
think  that  depending  on  a  lot  of  things,  that  some 
Americans  might  still  be  living  after  a  nuclear 
exchange  if  they  live  in  some  place  well  away  from 
targets  and  they  don’t  get  caught  in  the  heaviest  of 
the  fallout.  But  I  don’t  think  that  either  the  United 
States  or  Russia  would  survive  as  a  civilization, 
and  I  don’t  think  that  those  who  were  left  would  be 
very  happy  with  living  anymore. 

What  is  the  mutual  assured  destruction  [MAD] 
theory?  Does  it  have  any  relevance? 

It  sure  does.  Mutual  assured  destruction  is  the 
idea  that  neither  side  will  dare  start  a  nuclear  war 
because  it  knows  that  if  it  does,  it  will  get  it  in 
return.  That  requires  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
the  nuclear  forces  on  either  side  be  relatively  or 
totally  invulnerable  to  a  first  strike  from  the  other 
side.  We’re  both  in  that  position  now,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  see  we  will  be  indefinitely.  The  attempt  to 
attain  nuclear  superiority  is  an  illusion.  There  is  no 
such  thing. 

Is  a  first  strike  capability  important? 

A  first  strike  capability  is  an  illusion.  It’s 
generally  used  to  refer  to  the  idea  that  an 
adversary  will  strike  the  nuclear  forces  of  the  other 
country  and  keep  it  from  attacking  back.  The  fact 
is  that  it’s  impossible.  First,  it’s  impossible 
because  the  submarine  forces  of  either  side  can’t 
be  effectively  attacked.  Second,  it’s  impossible 
because  not  all  of  the  bomber  forces  of  either  side 
can  be  effectively  attacked.  But  this  illusion  is 
extremely  dangerous. 

We  keep  hearing  talk  about  “a  limited  nuclear 
war.”  Is  such  a  thing  possible  today?  We  had  one 
in  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima,  of  course. 

That  was  because  there  was  only  one  nuclear 


power.  Now  there  are  two  major  nuclear  powers, 
and  a  number  of  others.  And  the  two  major  nuclear 
powers  have  roughly  equivalent  forces.  It’s  a 
totally  different  situation. 

The  reason  I  don’t  think  there  could  be  a  limited 
nuclear  war  is  because  (my  nuclear  initiative  will 
have  a  reply.  And  the  reply  will  be  bigger  than  the 
initiative.  That’s  the  way  doctrine  is  on  both  sides, 
and  that’s  the  way  people  are.  And  so  it’s  only  a 
question  of  how  many  steps  up  the  ladder  of 
escalation  before  you  have  the  total  holocaust. 

Do  you  agree  with  those  who  say  that  building 
more  nuclear  weapons  reduces  our  security  and 
increases  the  risk  of  nuclear  war? 

Yes,  I  do.  It  increases  our  risk  because  the  more 
weapons  there  are,  the  more  terrible  the 
consequences  of  a  nuclear  war  and  also  the  more 
likely  that  a  military  commander  might  imagine 
that  he  could  use  them  for  some  purpose  or  other. 
It  also  increases  the  chances  of  accidental  or 
unauthorized  use  or  the  possibility  that  a  weapon 
or  two  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  terrorists. 

Do  you  think  the  MX  missile  is  a  good  idea? 

No,  I  don’t  think  the  MX  missile  is  a  good  idea. 
I  think  it  is  a  destabilizing  weapons  system 
because  nobody  has  figured  out  a  way  yet  to  make 
it  invulnerable  to  attack,  and  therefore  it’s  in  that 
position  where  officials  would  be  tempted  to  use 
them  or  lose  them.  And  it  puts  the  Russians  in  the 
same  bind  —  increasing  the  risk  to  us. 

Do  you  think  that  there’s  any  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  would  be  willing  to  put  down  some  of  their 
arms? 

Yes,  I  think  there’s  a  lot  of  evidence  —  their 
pronouncements  at  the  highest  levels  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  from  Brezhnev  on  down.  They  have 
formally,  of  course,  agreed  to  nuclear  arms 
reductions  and  to  the  negotiations  of  further 
nuclear  arms  reductions.  So  I  don’t  think  there’s 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  they’re  willing,  if  we  can 
negotiate  something  that’s  clearly  in  the  interest  of 
both  of  us.  And  I  think  that’s  entirely  a  matter  of 
political  will. 
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Con: 

Dispelling  six  pro-freeze  myths 


The  following  article  appeared  in  the  April 
13,  1983,  issue  of  “The  Review  of  the  News." 
Stephen  V.  Cole  is  the  publication's  contributing 
editor  on  military  affairs.  The  article  is  reprinted 
with  permission. 


By  STEPHEN  V.  COLE 


Myth  #1:  A  Nuclear  Freeze  would  stop  a  nuclear 
war.  This  is  a  terribly  mistaken  concept.  The  truth 
is  that  a  nuclear  freeze  would  start  a  nuclear  war. 
You  see,  the  Soviets  already  possess  the  ability  to 
destroy  90  percent  of  our  land-based  missiles  and 
heavy  bombers,  and  have  defensive  forces  able  to 
protect  the  Soviet  Union  from  whatever  feeble 
response  could  be  made  with  our  surviving 
weapons.  The  only  things  stopping  Moscow  from  a 
First  Strike”  are  our  submarines.  The  Soviets  are 
aware  of  this  and  are  concentrating  their  effors  in 
that  area.  New  technology  (mostly  U.S.  technology 
sold  to  the  Soviets  for  ‘.‘scientific  research”)  has 
'jrade  it  possible  to  spot  submarines  from  orbit  by 
electing  their  magnetic  patterms,  the  heat  of  then- 
reactors,  or  the  way  they  disturb  the  plankton 
yers.  The  Soviets  could  perfect  this  anti-submar- 
technology  (and  the  networks  of  new  A.B.M.s 
esigned  to  shoot  down  submarine-launched 
jTTissiles)  without  violating  the  Freeze  (and  they 
ave  violated  every  other  arms-control  treaty), 
rjce  they  can  destroy  12  or  13  of  the  15 
Su  Hrarines  we  keep  at  sea,  and  protect  themselves 
against  what’s  left,  there  will  be  little  to  stop  them 
from  attacking. 

Myth  #2:  The  Soviets  aren’t  really  planning  for  a 
.  *  8.tr*he-  That’s  what  Moscow  has  been  saying; 

-  1  it  s  true,  wl^  did  the  Soviets  spend  all  that 
oney  to  build  1,000  new  missiles  that  are 
^ccurate  enough  to  hit  our  missile  silos  (their  old 
j  S®, 68  W6re  gooc*  enou(?h  to  hit  cities),  and  why 
pq  ey  nee<*  1.000  A.B.M.s  and  the  world’s  only 
Puter -operated  nuclear-war  battle  management 


system?  (The  computers,  by  the  way,  are 
U.S. -built  I.B.M.  and  Control  Data  machines.) 

Myth  #3:  The  MX  missile  creates  a  first-strike 
capability  for  the  U.S.,  and  this  “destabilizes”  and 
“threatens”  the  Soviets.  If  the  peaceniks  of  the 
Sixties  had  gone  to  class  instead  of  demonstrating, 
they  might  have  learned  to  count.  The  Soviets 
admit  to  having  1,398  silos  (most  of  which  can  fire 
two  or  three  missiles;  and  don’t  forget  the  300 
Soviet  silos  that  for  various  reasons  aren’t  counted 
under  SALT  II).  The  100  MX  missiles,  each  with 
10  warheads,  provide  only  1,000  U.S.  weapons  that 
would  be  accurate  enough  to  attack  Soviet  missile 
silos.  What  about  the  other  398  or,  more 
accurately,  698?  And  another  thing  that  no  one  has 
told  you  is  that  the  Pentagon  under  the  Carter 
Administration  ordered  the  warheads  on  the  MX 
reduced  from  450  kilotons  to  335  kilotons.  This 
supposedly  saves  uranium,  but  it  reduces  the 
warhead  to  the  point  it  cannot  destroy  a  Soviet 
silo. 

Myth  #4:  An  embargo  on  U.S.  technology  would 
interfere  with  Soviet  efforts  to  complete  a 
genuinely  needed  "deterrent.”  Few  would  argue 
with  the  legitimate  need  for  a  nation  to  defend 
itself.  The  Soviets,  however,  completed  their 
deterrent  force  in  1968  (mostly  with  German 
technology  of  World  War  II  vintage).  Weapons 
built  since  then  have  been  offensive  ones  designed 
to  attack  the  United  States.  Those  are  American 
microchips  and  ball  bearings  in  the  warheads  of  the 
latest  Soviet  missiles  —  the  ones  that  threaten  our 
deterrent. 

Myth  #5:  There  are  enough  nuclear  weapons  now 
to  destroy  the  world  six  times  over.  This  is  based 
on  a  mathematical  calculation  that  assumes 
everyone  lives  in  a  city  the  size  of  New  York  or 
Tokyo  (where  people  are  bunched  up  into  an  easy 
target).  There  are  not,  in  fact,  enough  nuclear 
bombs  even  to  kill  everyone  in  Africa,  because 
there  are  many  areas  where  the  population  is  so 
thin  it  would  take  one  bomb  per  household.  There 


is,  in  fact,  no  overkill. 

Myth  #6:  Any  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
rapidly  escalate  into  a  strategic  exchange  that 
would  leave  both  countries  in  ashes.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  commonly  believed  myths,  and  probably 
the  hardest  to  bring  down.  Suppose  that  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  were  fighting  a  war  in  Europe,  and 
the  Soviets  destroyed  one  of  our  ships  at  sea  with  a 
nuclear  weapon.  Would  nuclear  war  start  at  once? 
Hardly.  The  escalation  theory  assumes  that  we 
would  fire  two  missiles  back,  then  they  would  fire 
four,  we  would  fire  10,  they  would  fire  20,  and  so 
on.  Knowing  where  that  would  end,  wouldn’t  it  be 
more  likely  that  the  President  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
would  simply  do  a  slow  bum  and  not  retaliate  (at 
least  until  the  Soviet  cruiser  Kirov,  pride  of  the 
Red  Banner  fleet,  was  spotted  on  the  open  sea)? 

If  the  Soviest  destroyed  a  U.S.  port,  would  we 
be  more  likely  to  destroy  a  Soviet  base  somewhere, 
or  start  a  nuclear  exchange  that  would  mean  our 
own  destruction  ? 

The  men  running  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  not  children  who  get  carried  away 
with  toys  they  cannot  control.  If  one  man  on  the 
Cabinet  (or  Politburo)  started  demanding  a  general 
nuclear  attack,  the  others  would  probably  hog-tie 
him  on  the  spot.  A  full  nuclear  exchange  (with 
nothing  to  destroy  enemy  weapons  or  defend 
against  them)  means  severe  damage  to  both 
countries,  so  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
might  not  get  out  of  hand.  (We  are  assuming  that, 
with  a  nuclear  weapon  exploding  somewhere  every 
few  days,  U.S.  forces  would  be  on  full  alert  and  a 
Soviet  “first  strike”  would  be  impossible.) 

None  of  this  should  be  taken  to  mean  that  a 
nuclear  war  would  not  be  a  horrible  tragedy.  But  it 
should  be  considered  that  the  carefully  planned  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  could  be  controlled  at  a  low 
level.  We’d  better  hope  it  can,  because  the  West 
simply  can’t  afford  to  keep  200-plus  divisions  on 
the  payroll.  The  Soviets,  who  pay  privates  only 
five  dollars  a  month,  can  afford  it. 
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Nuclear  freeze  issue 
stirs  Neuman  debate 


By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 


On  the  evening  of  April  7,  the 
Neuman  Club,  an  organization  for 
young  Catholics,  held  a  meeting  on  the 
campus  which  was  open  to  all  members 
of  the  CD  community.  The  purpose  of 
the  gathering  was  to  invite  individuals 
to  view  a  documentary  film  on  the 
nuclear  freeze  issue,  titled  “Gods  of 
Metal.”  The  following  are  excerpts  from 
the  discussion  which  ensued: 

Jennie  Durbin:  “I  have  such  mixed 
feelings  about  the  issue.  No  one  wants  a 
nuclear  war,  but  will  the  Russians  agree 
to  freeze?  I  just  don’t  know.” 

John  Frame:  “If  we  do  agree  to  a 
freeze,  what  about  the  Soviet  superi¬ 
ority  in  conventional  forces?  Won’t 
they  just  be  able  to  take  over  the 
world?” 

Mary  Swanson:  “No  one  wants  a 
nuclear  war,  no  one  wants  an  arms  race. 
From  the  movie,  I  could  see  that  the 
Europeans  are  really  taking  the  lead  in 
speaking  out  against  nuclear  weapons. 
We  should  take  a  sensible  approach  to 
this  whole  war  situation.  We  should 
turn  our  attention  to  reducing  conven¬ 
tional  forces  too.” 

Durbin:  “Do  the  Russians  want  a 
nuclear  war?  We  know  the  people  don’t. 
But  what  about  their  government?” 

JoAnn  Peterson:  “We  are  so  worried 
about  what  ‘they’  are  going  to  do.  Who 
is  ‘they’  but  fear-dominated  people? 


“In  the  past,  there  were  two-sided 
conflicts.  Now  we  have  a  four-sided 
conflict.  It’s  the  fearful  (meaning  those 
who  oppose  conflict)  in  this  country, 
and  it’s  the  fearful  vs.  the  brave  in 
Russia.  So  we  have  these  four  sides. 

Who  are  the  good  guys?  Or  the  bad 
guys?  And  are  the  good  guys  going  to 
prevail?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  just 
war?” 

Mary  Paddock:  “You  know,  the 
saddest  thing  about  the  nuclear  crisis  is 
that  there  is  no  living  for  tomorrow. 
Everyone  is  worried  about  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  nuclear  war.” 

Peterson:  “I’m  concerned  about 
the  over-dramatization  of  war¬ 
fare.  In  the  movie  “Lawrence  of 
Arabia,”  Hollywood  did  nothing  but 
glamorize  barbarism. 

“Is  this  whole  nuclear  freeze  thing 
just  a  fad  —  a  ‘let’s  jump  on  the 
bandwagon’  kind  of  thing?  The  issue 
requires  deeper  conscience  develop¬ 
ment.” 

Sister  Karen  Nykiel:  “That’s  one  of 
the  things  I  love  about  the  Vatican  II 
message,  which  in  part  encouraged 
people  to  develop  a  conscience. 

“Instead  of  just  doing  things  like 
going  to  church  on  Sunday  or  not 
eating  meat  on  Friday,  it  encouraged 
people  to  ask  why  they  do  things. 
Continued  on  page  12 


Sister  Nykiel  campaigns 
for  weapons  reductions 


By  PEGGY  HILTZ 


Sister  Karen  Nykiel,  a  chemistry 
teacher  at  College  of  DuPage  as  well  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  nun,  has  in  recent 
years  found  herself  in  the  middle  of  the 
nuclear  freeze  controversy  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  meetings,  debates 
and  demonstrations  on  college  campus¬ 
es  across  the  nation. 

Her  involvement,  she  claims,  is  the 
result  of  a  Vatican  II  directive  to 
“develop  a  conscience  on  social  issues. 
I  began  to  examine  the  role  of  a 
scientist  in  society,  to  think  about  my 
role  in  the  whole  scheme  of  things,”  she 
said. 

As  this  mind-probing  gradually 
heightened  her  opposition  to  nuclear 
weapons  development  and  created  a 
desire  to  bring  the  issue  before 
students,  she  joined  the  Chicago  Area 
Faculty  for  the  Freeze,  an  organization 
established  last  year  at  Roosevelt 
University. 

TODAY,  SISTER  NYKIEL  serves 
on  the  executive  council  of  the 
800-member  group  whose  aim  is  to 
bring  the  nuclear  freeze  campaign  to 
college  and  university  campuses,  to  get 
peace  processes  into  schools  and  to 
provide  teachers  of  economics,  socio-. 
logy,  history  and  science  with  a  forum 
for  discussion  on  alternatives  to  nuclear 
power. 

The  nun’s  campaigns  have  not 


always  been  confined  to  the  college 
campus.  In  1980,  she  joined  with  80 
others  in  a  Benedictines  for  Peace 
protest  at  the  Pentagon,  where 
demonstrators  used  song  and  prayer  to 
voice  their  sentiments  against  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  arms. 

And  last  June,  Sister  Nykiel  demon¬ 
strated  in  New  York  City  with  750,000 
supporters  of  the  nuclear  freeze 
movement. 

Continued  on  page  12 
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Friday,  May  13, 1983 
Building  K  —  Campus  Center 
Doors  open  at  8p.m. 

Featuring  The  Inspectors 

live  in  concert 

Great  prizes  to  be  auctioned  off  Participants  will  receive 

with  winnings  at  the  end  of  evening  $2000  in  funny  money! 

Tickets  at  the  box  office  —  Building  A,  rm.  2059 
and  at  the  door!  Price  $4 
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Viewpoint 

Greens  — 


West  Germany’s  misfits 


By  JIM  SETTECASE 


West  Germany’s  parliamentary  elections  on  March  7  found  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl’s  pro-American  Christian  Democrats  capturing  244  seats  in  the 
498-member  lower  house  with  48.8  percent  of  the  vote.  Unfortunately,  a  new 
political  group,  the  Greens,  also  took  5.6  percent  of  the  vote  and  now  hold  27 
seats  in  the  Bundestag. 

The  Greens  are  a  group  of  political  malcontents,  pacifists,  neutralists  and 
environmentalists.  They  favor  withdrawal  of  the  North  American  Treaty 
Organization  and  oppose  deployment  of  any  American  missiles  on  West 
German  soil. 

When  most  Bundestag  members  arrived  by  car  to  the  national  legislature’s 
opening  day,  the  27  radical  representatives  marched  through  Bonn  on  their  way 
to  Parliament  carrying  flowers  and  wilted  trees.  Their  open  rebellion  to  the 
established  German  government  was  vividly  portrayed  in  the  manner  of  dress 
they  chose.  Blue  jeans  and  sweaters  stood  out  in  stark  contrast  against  the 
rows  of  dark  business  suits. 

IT  WOULD  SEEM  incredible  that  this  rag-tag  collection  of  misfits  could  be 
elected  as  dog  catchers,  much  less  to  West  Germany's  Parliament.  However, 
because  of  the  country’s  proportionate  representation  system,  the  Greens 
managed  to  squeak  by  the  seating  requirements  of  5  percent  with  the  razor-thin 
edge  of  5.6  percent. 

Popular  with  the  young  people  of  West  Germany’s  cities,  the  Greens  are 
opposed  to  almost  everything.  They  are  against  nuclear  power  and  the 
construction  of  airports  and  highways.  Zero  economic  growth  is  considered  a 
desirable  goal  by  them.  The  anti-nuclear  group  had  demanded  positions  on  all 
major  Bundestag  committees,  including  sensitive  panels  on  security  and 
defense.  They  also  vowed  to  leak  any  confidential  documents  that  came  into 
their  possession. 

THE  GROUP’S  LOGO,  a  sunflower,  seems  strangely  reminiscentof  the  flower 
children  of  the  ’60s  in  America.  If  the  Greens  are  symbolized  by  a  sunflower, 
then  the  most  active  spider  scurrying  admidst  the  petals  of  the  flower  is  Petra 
Kelly,  the  uncrowned  leader  of  the  group. 

Kelly  is  35  years  old,  the  daughter  of  a  German  mother  and  a  Polish  father. 

In  1972,  Kelly  moved  to  Brussels  and  worked  at  the  European  Community 
Headquarters.  She  joined  the  Social  Democrats  in  the  same  year,  following  then- 


chancellor  Willy  Brandt.  In  1979,  in  a  fiery  outburst,  she  quit  Brandt’s  party 
and  joined  the  Greens.  She  holds  that  civil  disobedience  is  an  unassailable 
political  weapon. 

One  of  activist  Kelly’s  chief  goals  is  the  prevention  of  deployment  of  U.S. 
missies  in  West  Germany.  The  disruptive  Greens  threaten  to  use  all 
parliamentary  and  extra-parliamentary  means  available  to  block  these  missiles. 

On  the  issue  of  missile  deployment,  the  radicals  go  beyond  being  just  a  thorn 
in  Helmut  Kohl’s  side.  They  threaten  the  national  security  of  West  Germany 
and  all  of  Europe.  History  has  shown  that  only  one  thing  will  deter  the  threat  of 
Soviet  expansionism  — might!  Pacifism  got  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
nowhere.  The  only  reason  Afghanistan  has  not  fallen  into  communism  is  the 
people’s  fierce  love  of  freedom  at  any  cost. 

THE  COST  OF  freedom  has  always  been  high.  Throughout  history,  men 
have  weighed  in  the  balances  the  price  of  defending  their  homeland  against 
submission  to  an  alien  power.  Almost  inevitably  they  have  chosen  freedom. 
Today’s  world,  with  its  ultrasophisticated  nuclear  competition,  has  pushed  the 
stakes  for  freedom  to  a  global  scale.  Moscow’s  margin  of  superiority,  if  left 
unchecked,  will  stack  the  deck  in  a  game  the  free  world  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  If 
the  lopsided  Soviet  threat  is  not  counterbalanced  by  sufficient  new  U.S. 
missiles  placed  in  Europe,  Moscow  will  perceive  no  need  for  serious  unilateral 
disarmament  talks. 

In  the  conquest  of  Russia's  many  satellite  countries,  their  philosophy  has 
been  simple— might  makes  right.  To  such  people,  diplomatic  negotiations  serve 
only  as  a  thin  veil  to  cloak  their  desire  for  world  domination. 

TEDDY  ROOSEVELT  CALLED  for  a  big  stick  as  well  as  soft  diplomatic 
words.  Today  that  stick  is  nuclear  power.  The  United  States  plans  to  deploy 
its  cruise  and  Pershing  II  missiles  in  Europe.  These  missiles,  aimed  at  the 
Soviet  heartland,  will  provide  more  incentive  for  serious  disarmament  talks 
than  all  the  anti-nuclear  freeze  protests  in  the  world. 

It  is  in  dealing  from  a  position  of  strength  that  the  United  States  and  its 
European  allies  can  best  realize  the  long-range  goals  of  sane  nuclear  policy  and 
disarmament. 

The  myopic  political  vision  of  the  Greens  not  only  displays  a  deficiency  of 
foresight  and  discernment,  it  foreshadows  an  apprehensive  term  for  the 
Bundestag  and  Helmut  Kohl. 


German  elections. . . 


Continued  from  page  4 

guaranteeing  West  German  security. 

I  think  that  the  Social  Democrats’ 
flirtations  with  the  Russians  probably 
scared  off  a  few  voters  who  figured 
‘Why  rock  the  boat?  The  status  quo  is 
O.K.’  Plus  the  economy.  Ten  percent 
unemployed  is  astonishing  for  the 
Germans.  What’s  important  to  them  is 
job-training  programs. 

•  Courier:  So  you  don’t  feel  that 
Kohl  commanded  any  kind  of  personal 
following  in  the  vote.  It  was  more  of  a 
pocketbook  vote? 

•  Szuberla:  Yes,  it  was  really  a  vote 
for  stability,  aid  to  business,  economic 
growth  and  economic  policies. 

You  have  to  remember  that  under 
former  Chancellor  Schmidt,  the  Social 
Democrats  spent  the  nation  into 
bankruptcy  with  their  cradle-to-grave 
theory  of  social  care.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  buildup  of  revolt  against  these 
socialist  programs  which  place  a  big 
burden  on  employers. 

•  Courier:  For  the  first  time,  the 
vocal  environmentalist/anti-nuclear 
Green  Party  has  a  parliamentary 
presence.  What  impact  will  they  have 
on  the  political  process?  Do  the  leftists 
want  nuetrality  so  that  in  the  future 
German  reunification  can  take  place? 

•  Szuberla:  I  don’t  think  the 
Germans  have  ever  given  up  hope  for 
reunification.  If  you  were  one  of  the 
Greens,  you  could  argue  that  you  have 
a  better  chance  for  reunification  if 
Germany  wasn’t  whole-heartedly  com- 
rnitted  to  the  United  States  than  if 
Germany  was  neutral.  If  Germany  was 
not  at  all  military,  then  the  Russians 
would  not  look  on  them  as  a  threat. 

ONE  OF  THE  reasons  the  Russians 
ar>d  Americans  had  a  falling  out  is  that 
the  Americans  started  rearming  Ger¬ 
many  after  the  war.  The  Russians  said, 
Oee,  these  guys  were  in  our  country 
twice  in  50  years  and  you  want  to  build 
them  up  again?”  The  Russians  well 
remember  the  sacrifices  they  made  in 
World  War  II.  If  the  Germans  were 
neutral,  then  a  chance  for  reunification 


might  exist. 

I  don’t  think  reunification  will  ever 
take  place.  Can  you  imagine,  what 
would  the  West  Germans  do  with  20 
million  Communists?  Just  think  of  the 
problems  in  having  to  turn  over  all  that 
publicily  owned  property  and  re-social- 
izing  all  those  people.  These  problems 
are  really  almost  insurmountable. 

I  think  that  as  time  has  gone  on,  the 
two  Germanys  are  getting  farther  and 
farther  apart.  Even  the  languages  are 
getting  more  and  more  different.  The 
West  Germans  are  picking  up  more 
Americanisms,  and  the  East  Germans 
are  adopting  more  Russian  words.  And 
as  time  goes  on,  even  family  ties 
become  weaker.  So  reunification  is 


really  getting  less  likely. 

•  Courier:  A  lot  of  Americans 
expressed  relief  about  the  outcome  of 
the  elections.  Why  should  they  feel  this 
way? 

•  Szuberla:  I  don’t  think  the  Social 
Democrats  who  lost  were  any  threat. 
Much  of  this  reaction  is  just  the 
American  attitude  of  wanting  to  have 
things  their  way  and  to  play  it  safer. 

My  feeling  is  that  this  is  a  good  thing 
for  Germany  at  this  time.  The  Social 
Democrats  had  been  in  and  their 
policies  were  getting  discredited  with 
an  old  set  of  ideas  and  concepts. 

I  THINK  THERE  should  be 
rotation.  I  think  it’s  good  that  a  power 
change  takes  place  occasionally.  This  is 
what  political  scientists  look  for. 

•  Courier:  With  the  results  of  the 
elections,  some  experts  say  that  the 
pressure  to  negotiate  an  arms  control 
agreement  is  on  the  Russians.  Do  they 
fear  the  possible  stationing  of  the  U.S. 
Pershing  II  missiles  on  German  soil? 

•  Szuberla:  I  think  the  Russians  are 
sensible  like  us  in  that  the  more 


weapons  you  have  and  the  more 
people  who  have  them  the  more 
dangerous  the  world  is  and  the  more 
chance  there  is  of  escalation  or  an 
accident  occurring. 

•  Courier:  Do  you  think  we  will  end 
up  putting  missiles  in  Germany, 
perhaps  less  than  the  572  now  planned, 
or  do  you  think  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  reach  an 
agreement,  thus  removing  the  need  to 
station  missiles  in  Germany  at  all? 

•  Szuberla:  I  think  Reagan  would 
like  to  have  an  agreement. 

•  Courier:  What  about  Andropov? 

•  Szuberla:  Definitely,  but  he  came 
in  saying  to  the  military,  “Whatever 
you  want  we  will  give  you.” 

To  me,  the  military  is  a  growing 
power  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think, 


from  the  standpoint  of  Andropov,  he 
would  like  to  switch  to  spending  more 
money  on  consumer  goods  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living. 

I  DON’T  THINK  the  president  of  the 
United  States  or  the  secretary  general 
of  the  Communist  Party  want  to  see 
money  go  into  military  hardware  if  they 
can  help  it.  But  they  will  certainly 
spend  military  dollars  if  they  perceive 
there  is  a  threat. 

To  me,  the  Russians  have  always 
been  striving  for  equality. 

I  remember  a  Russian  saying  to  me 
one  time,  “We  study  your  language  in 
school  and  we  all  speak  English.  How 
come  you  don’t  take  Russian?”  I  had 
no  answer  to  that.  I  don’t  think  we  take 
them  seriously.  I  think  the  Russians 
want  the  feeling  from  the  Americans 
that  they  are  equal,  that  they  are 
important.  And  they  have  made  some 
.achievements. 

ONE  OF  THE  few  areas  where  they 
have  fought  equality  with  us  is  in  the 
arms  field.  And  they  are  proud  of  it. 

I  don’t  think  they  want  to  start  a 


war,  and  they  don’t  feel  they  have  to 
start  one.  Being  Communists,  they 
want  to  see  the  growth  of  communism 
throughout  the  world.  And  they  feel 
they  are  the  wave,  the  society  of  the 
future. 

•  Courier:  Is  that  realistic? 

•  Szuberla:  It  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  communism.  I  think  the 
world  will  go  toward  more  central 
planning. 

I  don’t  think  we  have  a  pure 
free-market  system.  You  see  a  lot  more 
cooperation  between  businesses  and 
government,  between  businesses  and 
unions.  Our  government  has  always 
used  business  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy.  And  what  is  all  that? 
It’s  a  form  of  socialism.  We  are  really 
just  working  out  a  different  system  of  it 
than  the  Russians  are. 

And  what  of  the  current  trend  of 
more  free-enterprise  in  the  East-bloc 
nations?  It’s  nothing  more  than  less 
central  planning. 

THE  RUSSIANS  ARE  moving 
toward  more  decentralization,  and  we 
are  advancing  toward  more  control, 
interference  and  involvement. 

•  Courier:  If  the  ideologies,  then,  of 
the  two  countries  are  so  close,  then  why 
do  they  have  missiles  pointing  at  each 
other? 

•  Szuberla:  Basically,  I  think  the 
cold  attitudes  of  the  two  nations  are 
rooted  in  misunderstandings. 

I  don’t  think  we  understand  their 
domestic  political  situation,  and  they 
don't  understand  ours. 

It  took  us  30  years  to  realize  that 
some  myths  —  like  there  is  never  any 
disagreement  in  the  Politburo  —  were 
simply  not  true. 

And  just  eight  years  ago,  a  doctoral 
study  by  a  woman  in  Moscow 
confirmed  that  the  American  political 
scene  functions  pretty  much  as  the 
American  political  scientists  say  it 
does,  and  the  “Politburo”  of  Wall 
Street,  Rockefeller  and  DuPont  don’t 
make  all  the  decisions,  such  as  "Who  is 
going  to  run  for  president  this  time?” 

A  degree  of  unrealism  has  been  built 
into  the  perceptions  of  both  govern¬ 
ments.  But  now,  I  think  it’s  fading. 


“I  remembbr  a  Russian  saying  to  me  one  time,  ‘We  study 
your  language  in  school  and  we  all  speak  English.  How 
come  you  don’t  take  Russian?’  I  had  no  answer  to  that.” 
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The  Third  World 


Trade  profits  mean  firm  finances 


_ By  BUCK  FIELD 

The  international  money  system  seems  to  be 
standing  on  very  shaky  ground,  particularly  when 
we  look  at  the  conditions  in  an  area  such  as  Latin 
America.  The  countries  in  this  region  have  run  up 
substantial  debts  which  encourage  higher  interest 
rates.  These  rates  affect  the  entire  world  banking 
system,  especially  considering  that  Latin  American 
countries  are  among  the  greatest  recipients  of 
foreign  loans.  Most  of  these  loans  are  to  finance 
repayment  of  other  debts,  a  principle  that  our  own 
government  has  used  for  many  years  to  generate 
funds. 

Unfortunately,  the  recipient  country  must  realize 
a  net  profit  with  these  funds  or  else  it  cannot 
repay  the  loan.  Lenders,  therefore,  try  to  predict 
how  much  the  investment  of  the  loan  will  return, 
and  if  the  profit  is  relatively  secure,  the  loan  can  be 
made.  In  the  special  case  of  developing  countries, 
agriculture  is  the  major  revenue-generating  sector, 
and  the  world  recession  has  hit  that  area  the 
hardest  of  all.  Many  of  the  banks  governing  the 
loans  to  these  countries  were  too  optimistic  about  a 
recovery  of  the  world  economy  (led  by  the  United 
States),  and  expected  a  rise  in  market  prices  for 
exported  crops  from  these  countries.  When  just  the 


opposite  occurred,  and  farm  commodities  dropped 
severely,  those  countries  slipped  deeper  into  debt. 

NOW,  COUNTRIES  LIKE  Mexico  are  announc¬ 
ing  that  they  are  unable  to  make  the  scheduled 
payments  on  their  foreign  debt.  What  should  we 
do?  Loan  them  more,  more,  more  indefinitely? 
Would  it  be  better  to  let  them  fold  on  their  own, 
which  they  might  do  anyway?  If  we  choose  the 


If  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries  that  are  presently  in  trouble 
go  completely  bankrupt,  it  would  set 
off  a  domino  effect  that  would  even¬ 
tually  topple  every  bank  in  the  world. 


latter,  we  are  setting  the  stage  for  political 
instability  that  could  threaten  our  security, 
although  minimal,  that  we  have  now  in  this  area. 

The  banking  community  has  a  more  immediate 
goal  in  continued  lending  to  these  countries: 
survival.  If  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries  that  are  presently  in  trouble  go  complete¬ 
ly  bankrupt,  it  would  set  off  a  domino  effect  that 
would  eventually  topple  every  bank  in  the  world.  It 


would  be  like  a  stock  market  crash,  except  this 
time,  it  would  be  on  an  intercontinental  scale. 

Paper  money  would  no  longer  be  backed  by  a 
public  debt,  so  it  would  be  valueless.  Coinage 
would  only  be  worth  the  intrinsic  value  of  its 
component  metals.  All  checking  accounts,  as  well 
as  savings,  C.D.s,  money  markets,  stocks  and 
anything  else  that  was  used  for  money  would  be 
gone.  And  the  funny  thing  is  that  all  the  insurance 
companies  in  the  world  would  not  help,  simply 
because  the  system  on  which  they  were  resting  had 
crumbled  beneath  them. 

GRANTED,  THIS  SCENARIO  seems  alarmist, 
but  this  is  what  could  happen  if  these  countries  are 
not  able  to  make  a  net  trade  profit.  The  real 
problem  of  how  to  start  the  developing  nations  in 
that  direction  is  what  the  international  banking 
community  should  be  concentrating  on,  and  if  the 
country  doesn’t  want  that  interference  (or  help), 
then  accepting  it  should  be  made  one  of  the 
conditions  for  the  delivery  of  the  loan.  The 
countries  seeking  this  kind  of  aid  should  be  willing 
to  accept  all  the  help  they  can  get. 

All  this  shows  that  we  live  in  a  very  complex 
society,  a  society  that  is  also  very  interdependent, 
and  the  best  way  we  can  improve  the  situation 
is  to  all  work  together. 


Neuman. . . 
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“Part  of  my  motivation  for  support¬ 
ing  the  freeze  comes  from  my 
experience  with  handling  radioactive 
materials.  When  you  think  about  what 
you’re  dealing  with,  it  makes  you 
wonder  about  all  those  nuclear  weapons 
we  are  building.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  with  them  when  we  don’t  need  them 
anymore?  What  about  the  radiation  if 
we  bury  it  in  the  ground?’’ 

Gus  Reis,  humanities:  “As  I  sit  here, 
two  things  come  to  mind.  The  first  is 
chairman  Mao’s  statement  that  you 
should  know  and  identify  your  enemy. 
The  second  is  St.  Paul’s  saying  that  if 
you  want  peace,  seek  justice. 

“Well,  what  is  the  enemy?  The 
enemy  is  injustice. 

“The  thing  we  really  have  to  be 
careful  of  is  the  military-industrial 
complex  in  this  country.  Eisenhower 
warned  against  this.  He  reminded  us 
that  for  every  bomb  we  build,  it  costs 
us  food  for  some  hungry  individual.  A 
lot  of  the  justification  for  those  in  the 
military  who  advocate  the  arms  race 
comes  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
And  who  is  it  who  prospers  in  an  sums 
race?  It’s  the  huge  corporations  that 
do.  Corporate  America  with  its  greed 
motive  is  the  real  enemy.” 

Mike  Berndtson:  “Everything  is  so 
materialistic.  How  can  you  compare  the 
excitement  of  a  new  BMW  with  the  joy 
of  reading  Scripture?  Just  this  past 
week  I  spent  some  time  on  a  farm  in 
West  Virginia.  Life  there  is  so  much 
more  simple.  I  felt  so  close  to  God 
there.” 

Peterson:  “I’ve  got  high  school 
kids  at  home,  and  there  are 


“IT  IS  TIME,”  she  exclaimed,  “to 
find  other  ways  to  deal  with  conflict 
resolution  besides  nuclear  power.” 

The  outspoken  nun,  who  joined  the 


times  when  I  realize  that  I  can’t  do 
anything  more  in  certain  situations.  I 
can’t  do  it,  but  God  can.  In  this  nuclear 
question,  I  know  His  power  is  there, 
and  His  power  can  do  it.” 


CD  faculty  in  1981,  was  raised  in  a 

family  with  a  strong  scientific  back¬ 
ground  —  nuclear  physicists,  medical 
doctors,  chemists  and  educators  —  and 
entered  Sacred  Heart  Convent  in  Lisle 
in  the  middle  ‘60s  fresh  out  of  high 
school. 

She  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  from 
the  College  of  St.  Benedict,  now  merged 
with  St.  John’s  University,  and  a 


master’s  in  chemistry  from  Seattle 
University  under  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant. 

Her  concern  with  the  nuclear  arms 
race  has  made  her  feel  at  home  in  the 
Man  and  the  Environment  biology  class 
as  guest  lecturer  at  CD,  where  she 
presents  an  overview  of  nuclear 
chemistry  and  focuses  on  the  respon¬ 
sible  use  of  nuclear  power. 


Help  Wanted 

The  Courier  is  looking  for  photographers  to  share 
their  talent  with  one  of  the  largest  weekly  journals  in 
DuPage  County.  Build  a  portfolio  that  will  generate 
success  with  future  employers.  Flexible  hours.  Must 
own  camera.  Interested?  Call  Brian  O’Mahoney, 
Courier  Photo  Editor,  at  858-2800,  ext.  2379. 

Courier  Photography.  .  .  It's  a  snap. 
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‘Journey  to  Russia’ 


views  two  worlds 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 


“The  process  to  understanding  is  a 
long  one.”  This  theme  came  to  life  in  a 
March  21  edition  of  Jessica  Savitch’s 
informative  “Frontline”  series  in  which 
three  young  Americans  visited  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  a  program  called  “A  Journey  to 
Russia,”  a  Harvard  law  school  graduate, 
a  New  Jersey  aid  to  Senator  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynahan  and  a  Russian 
studies  major  from  Pittsburgh  repre¬ 
sented  the  United  States  in  a  series  of 
four  debates  held  throughout  the 
Communist  nation. 

The  topic  of  debate?  War  and  peace. 
At  least  that’s  how  it  was  billed. 
Actually,  the  debates  involved  a 
comparison  of  two  cultures,  two 
economic  and  political  systems,  two 
worlds. 

“WE’RE  NOT  GOING  to  change 
their  minds,”  stated  the  Harvard 
graduate,  the  lone  female  on  the  U.S. 
team.  “No  one’s  going  to  say  ‘you’re 
right.  Your  system  is  better.’  We’re 
merely  trying  to  get  them  to  see  where 
we’re  coming  from  —  trying  to  get 
them  to  think.” 

The  film  of  the  debaters’  Oct.  1982, 
visit  made  us  think,  too.  The  Soviet 
debate  squads,  composed  of  university 


students  and  teachers,  had  some 
legitimate  attacks  on  life  in  the  United 
States. 

“Go  tell  the  people  in  the  South 
Bronx  of  New  York,”  one  Soviet  said, 
“where  buildings  are  bombed  out  like 
ours  were  in  the  1940s  (after  World  War 
II)  that  your  system  is  better.”  As 
Americans,  we  were  also  forced  to 
reexamine  our  beliefs  after  such 
statements. 

MORE  CAPTIVATING  THAN  their 
representatives’  rhetoric,  however,  was 


the  Soviet  people  themselves.  The 
debates  took  place  in  university 
auditoriums,  filled  beyond  capacity. 
Soviet  audiences,  dressed  in  different 
colors  and  styles,  sat  listening, 
laughing  and  analyzing,  much  the  same 
way  American  students  would.  Cheers 
and  boos  echoed  in  the  meeting  places. 
Close-up  camera  angles  showed  happy, 
angry  and  even  bored  Soviets.  Sudden¬ 
ly,  a  stark  realism  hits  the  viewer: 
Russians  are  people  too,  with  personali¬ 


ties  and  feelings.  Why  do  we  hate  them 
so? 

The  host  cities  were  as  diverse  as  the 
Soviet  people.  Moscow,  the  capital  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  most 
Westernized,  was  one.  Another,  a 
Soviet  town  fairly  close  to  the 
Afghanistan  border,  set  the  ground¬ 
work  for  some  harsh  questioning  by  the 
Americans  about  the  home  govern¬ 
ment’s  activity  in  that  country. 

American:  There  are  twice  as  many 
Soviet  troops  in  Europe  as  American. 


Soviet:  Of  course,  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
located  in  Europe.  It  would  be  silly  to 
assume  any  other  situation.  However, 
not  one  Soviet  soldier  is  on  foreign  soil. 
Can  America  make  such  a  claim? 

American:  What  about  Afghanistan? 

Soviet:  What  goes  on  in  Afghanistan 
is  none  of  our  business. 

American:  Yes,  but  the  Soviet 
soldiers  seem  to  have  trouble  deciding 
where  the  Soviet  border  ends  and  the 
Afghan  border  begins! 

Estonia,  a  small  nation  taken  over  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  fortify  its 
European  border,  and  Volgograd, 
formerly  a  Stalingrad  obliterated  by 
Nazis  and  where  many  of  the  20  million 
Russians  died  defending  their  country 
in  World  War  II,  were  also  scenes  for 
the  debates. 

ON  THESE  STOPS  the  U.S.  team 
used  material  that  both  these  area 
populations  could  relate  to.  The  theme: 
although  we  were  never  overrun  by 
another  nation,  we  want  and  need  peace 
as  much  as  you  do.  So  moved  by  a  tour 


of  Volgograd  earlier  in  the  day,  the 
travel-weary  debaters  found  it  difficult 
to  start  the  verbal  confrontation,  but 
named  challenges  such  as  the  following: 
“Communism,  as  I  understand  it,  as 
written  by  Marx,  is  rule  by  the  workers. 
The  recent  movement  in  Poland  seems 
the  truest  form  of  Marxist  communism, 
for  it  involves  all  workers.  Why,  then, 
is  the  Soviet  government  opposed  to 
this  movement?” 

This  question  was  only  answered  by 
applauding  Soviet  people. 

“The  Russians  like  a  good  fight,” 
said  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
graduate,  the  most  fluent  in  Russian  of 
the  three,  “as  long  as  you  don’t  get 
personal.” 

Not  only  did  the  Americans  put  up  a 
good  fight,  they  received  one  as  well.  In 
conversation  comparing  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  journals,  an  American  pointed 
out  that  the  purpose  of  journalism  in 
the  United  States  was  to  inform  and 
not  to  glorify  the  government.  He 
asserted  that  many  U.S.  newspapers 
and  magazines  praise  the  Soviet 
system,  but  none  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  complimentary  to  the  American 
way. 

A  SOVIET  TOOK  exception  and 
presented  several  articles  to  the  U.S. 
team,  showing  the  positive  side  of 
American  life  in  the  Soviet  paper 
Pravda.  He  challenged  the  Americans 
to  present  similar  articles  favoring  the 
U.S.S.R. 

When  the  Pravda  articles  turned  out 
to  be  about  successful,  peaceful  U.S. 
anti-nuclear  marches,  the  American 
responded: 

“Perhaps  I  should  rephrase  my 
question.  Show  me  one  positive  article 
about  my  government  in  your  news¬ 
paper.” 

Continued  on  page  15 


‘Faces  of  Russia’  exhibit 
striking  photo  collection 

(Ed:  Note:  While  attending  a  journalism  conference  in  New  York 
City  in  March,  Moira  Leen,  managing  editor,  had  an  opportunity  to  view  a 
photographic  exhibit  in  Rockefeller  Center.) 

By  MOIRA  LEEN 


The  recent  movement  in  Poland  seems  the  truest  form 
of  Marxist  Communism,  for  it  involves  all  workers.  Why, 
then,  is  the  Soviet  government  opposed  to  this  move¬ 
ment?” 


New  York  has  sometimes  been  known  as  a  city  of  surprises.  Wandering 
around  Rockefeller  Center,  a  person  never  knows  what  she  may  stumble  across. 
What  looks  like  another  photography  store  (there  are  a  lot  in  New  York  City), 
could  turn  out  to  contain  a  collection  of  photographs  so  striking  that  even  a 
month  after  viewing  them,  the  black  and  white  images  are  still  etched  in  my 
memory. 

“Faces  of  Russia,”  is  an  exhibit  of  documentary  photographs  taken  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  ’60s  and  ’70s  by  free-lance  photographer  Lev  Poliakov.  The 
40  pictures  in  the  exhibit  at  Nikon  House  in  Rockefeller  Center  are  just  a  small 
sampling  of  some  20,000  negatives  Poliakov  smuggled  out  of  the  Soviet  Union 
when  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1973. 

POLIAKOV  GREW  UP  in  Leningrad  the  son  of  a  doctor.  He  worked  as  a  still 
photographer  and  cinematographer  for  20  years  before  coming  to  America.  He 
now  resides  in  New  York  City  and  has  had  his  works  appear  in  Time  Magazine. 
The  New  York  Times  and  in  "Russia  from  the  Inside,”  by  Robert  and  Hannah 
Kaiser. 

Perhaps  what  is  so  appealing  about  Poliakov’s  work  is  that  it  is  so  Russian  in 
feeling,  but  it  could  also  be  happening  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  picture 
that  best  exemplifies  this  feeling  is  titled  “Parade.”  It  shows  several  people 
walking  into  a  snow  storm  with  heads  bent,  bundled  up  in  winter  clothes.  They 
are  probably  going  to  work  or  heading  home. 

The  same  scene  has  been  captured  innumerable  times  in  many  cities  around 
the  globe.  It  is  identifiable  as  Russian  only  by  signs  on  a  nearby  wall.  They  look 
like  political  posters  and  are  printed  in  the  Russian  language. 

Poliakov’s  use  of  contrast  is  very  effective.  He  includes  country  and  city 
scenes,  despairing  and  happy  faces  and  the  average  and  the  famous  for  his 
subjects. 

A  PHOTO  OF  Marlene  Dietrich  surrounded  by  fans  seeking  autographs  and 
another  titled  “The  Wedding”  compliment  each  other  perfectly,  although  they 
are  not  placed  near  each  other  in  the  exhibit. 

Dietrich  is  internationally  known  and  the  newly  married  couple  are  “stars  in 
their  village  on  their  wedding  day.  Dietrich  will  receive  such  attention  wherever 
she  goes  and  the  newlyweds  will  settle  down  to  a  normal  existence.  For  a  little 
while,  though,  they  will  both  be  the  center  of  attention.  They  will  both  be 

celebrities. 

More  contrast  is  provided  by  photos  of  outside  walls  of  the  KGB  Prison  in 
Leningrad  and  a  work  called  “Kolomenskoya.”  The  prison  walls  are  so  grim 
looking  that  the  building  couldn’t  function  for  any  other  purpose  than 
incarceration.  An  interesting  although  abrupt  transition  is  offered  two  photos 
later  by  “Kolomenskoya,”  a  scene  of  peaceful  countryside.  It  seems  to 
symbolize  the  freedom  so  greatly  lacking  in  the  previous  photo. 

Poliakov’s  subjects  are  all  interesting  or  engaging.  He  manages  to  provide 
something  for  everyone  whether  one  is  looking  for  thought-inducing  material  or 
a  delightful  family  portrait.  He  captures  the  whole  of  human  experience  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 


THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  THE 

HEALING  CHRIST 

IS  THE  TITLE  OF  A  LECTURE  TO  BE  GIVEN  BY 

JOHN  A.  GRANT,  C.S.B. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  B0AR0  OF  LECTURESHIP 


TUESDAY- APRIL 26th -8  P.M. 

GLEN  ELLYN  CIVIC  CENTER 
535  DUANE  ST„  EAST  OF  MAIN  ST. 

FREE  ADMISSION  -  AMPLE  PARKING 

SPONSORED  BY  FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 
SCIENTIST,  GLEN  ELLYN 

CHILD  CARE  ACROSS  THE  STREET  AT  OUR 
READING  ROOM  -  540  DUANE  ST. 
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The  Humanities  Society  Publication,  sponsored  by  CD  students  and 
’  chiding  creative  works  of  the  community  as  well  as  those  of  the  student 
body  and  faculty,  is  now  accepting  the  following  submissions: 


Art,  aphorism,  essay,  poetry,  short  story  (fiction,  non/fiction, 
Send  to:  Prairie  Light  Review,  Children’s  stories,  classical,  futuristic,  scientific,  philosophical, 

c/o  Courier  Barn  nonsensical,  mystery),  photography, 

or  Humanities  Office,  Room  3098 
or  call  Kim  Kyp,  Editor,  ext.  2113 

Allan  B.  Carter,  ext.  2124  Deadline  for  submissions  is  May  5, 1983 

- 

Announcing  The 
Fourth  Annual 
College  of  DuPage 
Poetry  Contest 

The  Poetry  Contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Humanities 
Division  and  the  Prairie  Light  Review.  Cash  prizes  will 
be  awarded. 

First  Prize:  $100.00 
Second  Prize:  $  50.00 
Third  Prize:  $  25.00 

Winning  poems  will  be  published  in  the  spring  issue  of 
the  Prairie  Light  Review,  and  awards  will  be  announced 
at  the  Spring  Poetry  Reading  on  Friday,  May  6  at  7:30  PM 
in  Room  3049,  Building  A. 

Guidelines  are  as  follows: 

1.  Poets  who  enter  the  contest  must  be  full  or  part- 
time  students  at  the  College  of  DuPage  during  the 
1982-83  academic  year. 

2.  Each  contestant  may  submit  one  poem,  no  more 
than  50  lines  long. 

3.  The  poem  may  be  in  any  form  or  style  and  on  any 
theme  or  subject. 

4.  The  poem  should  be  typed  and  double-spaced. 

5.  The  poet’s  name,  address  and  phone  number  should 
appear  on  a  separate  title  page  and  attached  to 
the  manuscript  page  or  pages.  No  name  should 
appear  on  the  manuscript. 

6.  All  peoms  submitted  must  be  original.  (Be  sure  to 
make  copies  for  your  use) 

7.  No  poems  submitted  will  be  returned. 


Deadline  for  submissions  is  April  30, 1983. 
Contest  poems  should  be  sent  to: 


Sally  Hadley 

Associate  Dean  of  Communications 

Room  3046,  Bldg.  A 

College  of  DuPage 

Glen  Ellyn,  IL  60137 

Phone:  858-2800,  Ext.  2195 


Do  not  send  Poetry  Contest  submissions  to  the  Prarie 
Light  Review.  Information  sheets  are  available  in  the 
Humanities  Office,  located  in  Room  3098,  Bldg.  A. 


Journey.  .  . 


Continued  from  page  13 

Soviet:  “My  friend,  if  you  can’t  find  a 
positive- article  in  your  own  journals 
about  your  government,  how  do  you 
expect  us  to  have  any  in  ours?’’ 

Who  won  the  debates  was  not 
important  to  the  U.S.  team,  all  in  their 
mid-twenties.  They  only  realized  that  a 
broad  gap  exists  between  the  popu- 
altions  of  the  two  superpowers,  and 
they  hoped  that  they  brought  some 
understanding  of  our  system  to  the 
Soviet  people  —  a  process,  they 
reiterated,  that  would  be  a  slow  one, 
especially  on  the  American  side. 

Fewer  U.S.  college  students  are 
taking  Russian  language,  literature  or 
culture  classes  than  ever  before,  while 
enrollment  in  Soviet  English  classes 


continues  to  soar. 

The  two  nations  seemed  to  strike  a 
common  bond  during  one  debate 
exchange,  however. 

Soviet:  “Former  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Haig  said  ‘There  are  some 
instances  where  peace  is  not  the 
ultimate  objective.’  What  does  this 
mean?” 

American:  “I  cannot  speak  for  Haig. 
In  America,  we  have  freedom  of  speech, 
which  means  we  all  can  express  our  own 
opinions.  However,  what  I  think  he 
meant  was  that  our  ultimate  goal  is  this 
freedom.  If  I  do  not  have  the  right  to 
say  what  I  want,  to  come  and  go  as  I 
please  and  to  pursue  my  own  goals,  I 
cannot  be  at  peace.” 

A  stunned  Soviet  audience  slowly 
began  to  applaud. 


Campus  Christian  Fellowship 
Presents 

Court  Yard  Concert 

featuring 

Messenger 

Contemporary  Rock  of  The  80’s! 

Tuesday,  April  26 
Noon 

West  Courtyard 


Complete  Your  Business  Degree  At  IIT 

The  IIT  Advantages 

to  A  curriculum  that  integrates  Business  Education 
Ill  with  Technological  change 

E  Unique  concentrations  in  Information  Resources 
_ Management  and  Industrial  Management _ 

tr  Concentrations  in  Accounting,  Finance/Economics, 

_ -Ll*  Marketing  and  Human  Resources  Management _ 

fjj  Transfer  guide  to  fit  your  program 

jjjj  Scholarships,  Coop  Education  and  Placement  Services 

|]j  Full-time  or  part-time 

:]jj  On  campus  parking 

■  ■  ■■  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

mDr.  Nathan  Keith,  Assistant  Dean 

IIT  School  of  Business  Administration 
10  West  31  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60616 
312/567-5104 

IIT  an  equal  opportunity  educator 

Please  send  me  transfer  information  for  NT's  BBA  program 

Name _ _ _  _  _  _ 

Street . _ _ _ _ 

c'ty _ _ _ State  - - ZiP 

Phone  Number  (day) _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Arts 
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Classifieds 

HELP  WANTED:  Person  w/car  5  days/week 
to  pick  up  child  at  nursery  school  and  per¬ 
form  household  duties.  Minimum  15-20  hours/ 
week.  Money  negotiable.  961-5640. 


FOR  SALE:  Girls  17-inch  Schwinn  10-speed 
Varsity  bicycle.  Excellent  condition,  red 
color.  $110.  462-1885. 


CENTER  TYPING  SERVICE  —  Naperville. 
Term  papers/dissertations/resumes.  Profes¬ 
sional  service.  Prompt  turnaround.  Call 
961-1174. 

DO  YOU  NEED  money  for  college?  Scholar¬ 
ship  Research,  Inc.  is  a  Computerized 
service  guaranteed  to  find  sources  of 
financial  aid  for  students.  Call  323-4461 , 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  do  your 
typing  on  IBM  equipment.  Reasonable  rates. 
A-1  TYPING  SERVICE,  289-6675. 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  type 
term  papers,  resumes,  letters,  etc.  Located 
next  to  C/D  for  convenience,  IBM  Selectric  II 
Correcting  Typewriter,  fast,  reasonble 
service.  Call  Sally  at  629-7272  ext.  27,  days: 
665-4475after  4:30and  weekends. 


TYPING  SERVICE  in  Wheaton  IBM  Selectric 
I  ^typewriter  Contact  Jackie  462-0031 

FOR  SALE:  Golf  clubs,  bag,  and  cart.  Very 
good  condition.  $60.  Phone  858-5663 

TOMORROW'S  JOBS  all  you  need  to  know 
is  in  this  report  of  current  Government 
studies.  Covers  all  industries  and  states  — 
including  Alaska  and  Hawaii  $8.75  LYNTEL 
Research  Dept.TE131  P.O.  Box  99405 Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  44199  Satis.  Guaranteed. 


WORD  PROCESSING  done  for  College  of 
DuPage  students  at  very  low  rates.  Term 
papers,  thesis,  etc.  Call  Microtext  Business 
Services.  354-5068 


HELP  WANTED  —  HONEST  DEPENDABLE 
PEOPLE,  flexible  hours.  Clean  work  Need 
transportation.  $5/hour.  Domestic  Service 
business  858-8848,  Dept.  CWW 


FOR  SALE:  Vic  20  Computer  Applicable  to 
Data  Processing  100  classes.  Call  Mark  985- 
3543  or  968-4355  $100  or  offer. 


2nd  DISTINCTION  RESALE  SHOP  We  have 
military  clothes,  vintage  apparel,  updated 
Mint-condition  everyday  clothes  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Rentals  are  also  available  at  a 
flat  rate  of  $7  per  outfit.  Hours  1  p.m  -6  p.m . 
Tues.-Sat.  1072  College  Ave.  Wheaton  462- 
0985. 


HELP  WANTED  —  College  woman  wanted 
for  part-time  childcare  and  light  housework 
in  my  West  Chicago  home.  Reference  & 
transportation  necessary  Position  available 
now  and  summer.  231-2281. 


HELP  WANTED:  25  hours/week,  flexible 
schedule  —  child  care  and  light  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  my  Downers  Grove  home  968-3294 


SINGLE?  DIVORCED?  There’s  a  better  way 
of  meeting  new  people  than  barhopping. 
Get  our  list  of  eligible  singles  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  meet  you.  WRITE:  SOCIAL  EN¬ 
COUNTERS:  21 78 Chadwick;  Glen  Ellyn,  III. 
60137;  980-7711 


GREEN  THUMB  LAWN  MOWING 
SERVICE 

*  Residential/Commercial 

*  Reasonable  Rates 

*  References 

*  FREE  Estimates 

*  Occasional  Calls  Accepted 
•No  Lawn  Too  Small  or  Too  Large 

932-7124. 


“bedazzled” 


Next  week’s  free 
film!!! 

Peter  Cook,  Dudley  Moore, 
and  Racquel  Welch  star  in 
a  devil-may-care  update  of 
the  Faust  legend.  A  think¬ 
ing  man’s  comedy. 


*  Noon  in  A1000 


Wednesday,  April  27, 1983 


Sponsored  by  the  Student  Activities  Program  Board. 
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Hot-hitting  Chaps  take  on  Oakton 


Oakton  Community  College  will  provide  the 
competition  for  the  CD  baseball  team  in  an  away 
contest  today  as  the  Chaps  try  to  maintain  their 
hot-hitting  pace  that  surfaced  in  recent  games. 

Tomorrow,  DuPage  hosts  a  twin  bill  against 
Thornton  at  1  p.m.,  then  travels  to  Kiswaukee  for 
a  single  game  Sunday. 

On  Sunday  April  17,  CD  split  a  doubleheader 
with  Waubonsee  by  identical  4-3  scores.  Freshman 
Jim  Steben  of  Lombard  lost  the  opener  in  the 
eighth  inning  in  relief,  while  freshman  John 
Hudson  of  Lombard  won  the  nightcap  with  10 
strikeouts  and  a  complete  game.  Freshman  Tony 
Freveletti  collected  two  hits  in  each  contest. 

JOLIET  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  came  to  town  a 
day  earlier  and  lost  twice.  Sophomore  Andy 
Humbles  of  Wheaton  ran  his  record  to  3-0  and  kept 
his  earned  run  average  at  0.00  in  the  13-0  opener. 
Sophomore  Rich  Graham  of  Naperville  hit  a  homer 
and  two  doubles  in  three  trips  to  go  with  three 
runs  scored  and  three  RBIs.  Freveletti  of  Downers 
Grove  added  a  homer,  double  and  three  runs 


batted  in. 

Steve  Nelson,  a  sophomore  from  Glen  Ellyn, 
won  the  12-7  nightcap  with  relief  help  from 
freshman  Steben.  Steve  Metz  of  LaGrange  Park 
accounted  for  three  runs  with  two  doubles  while 
Graham  knocked  in  three  with  two  singles. 

Rain  and  snow  interrupted  DuPage’s  April  13 
game  with  Illinois  Valley,  won  by  the  Apaches  8-2. 
A  two-run  homer  by  Graham  put  the  Chaps  ahead 
in  the  first,  but  sophomore  Scott  Roberts  allowed 
three  homers  in  the  losing  effort.  Prior  to  that 
game,  the  CD  mound  staff  had  given  up  only 
one  roundtripper. 

SOPHOMORE  DAVE  MULLENDORE  of  Glen¬ 
dale  Heights  surrendered  five  runs  in  two  innings 
as  the  Chaps  lost  to  Rock  Valley  College  5-3  on 
election  day  but  DuPage  behind  Nelson  bounced 
back  for  a  darkness-shortened  11-5  win. 

Metz  accounted  for  three  of  the  runs  with  two 
hits  while  a  two-run  home  run  by  freshman  Scott 
Parrault  of  Hinsdale  highlighted  a  seven-run 


fourth  inning 

The  Chaps  swept  a  twin  bill  from  University  of 
Illinois-Chicago  on  Monday,  April  11,  by  scores  of 
5-4  and  11-0.  Hudson  earned  the  victory  in  the 
opener,  which  also  was  Steve  Kranz’  100th  victory 
as  coach  at  DuPage.  Freshman  first  baseman  Paul 
Morris  of  Lombard  collected  two  hits  and  three 
RBIs  while  Freveletti  hit  a  solo  homer. 

FOUR  INNINGS  OF  one-hit  pitching  earned 
freshman  Steve  Cota  of  Glen  Ellyn  the  win  in  the 
nightcap  with  relief  help  from  sophomore  Dan 
Fleming  of  Warrenville.  Freveletti  slammed  his 
second  homer  of  the  day  and  knocked  in  three 
runs,  while  sophomore  Steve  Colaizzi  of  Addison 
and  freshman  Ken  Norman  of  Downers  Grove  each 
collected  three  hits. 

A  three-run  homer  by  Metz  in  the  sixth  inning 
boosted  his  team-leading  RBI  total  to  26. 

With  their  revived  bats,  the  Chaps  raised  their 
batting  average  20  points  to  .323  while  lowering 
their  team  ERA  to  4.07.  Freveletti  is  leading  the 
squad  with  a  .413  average. 


CONCORDIA 


CONCORDIA  COLLEGE  I  RIVER  FOREST 


Transferring  to  a  four-year  college? 
We  offer 

Computer  Science,  Business  Management 
Early  Childhood,  Music,  Nursing, 
Teacher  Education,  and  more! 


’83  -  ’84  Tuition:  $3192 

Also  Summer  Classes 
Call  or  write:  (312)  771-8300,  extension  240 
CONCORDIA  COLLEGE  7400  Augusta  Street,  River  Forest,  Illinois  60305 


The  Second  City  Comes  to  Hinsdale 

April  29, 1 983  at  8  p.m. 

Hinsdale  Central  Auditorium 


Adults  $10.00 


Students  $8.00 


Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  Hinsdale  Federal  (Grant  Square) 

Union  Church,  Little  Book  Store 

All  proceeds  go  to  Allegro  Bell  Choir’s  European  Concert  Tour 


ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS 

Do  you  like  to  meet  new  people?  . 

Do  you  like  to  work  with  people?  . 

Are  you  a  creative  individual?  . 

Are  you  looking  for  new  and 
challenging  experiences?  . 

If  you  answered  yes  to  these  questions,  then  you  should 
apply  for  one  of  the  following  part-time  positions  with 
the  Student  Activities  Program  Board. 

—  Secretary/Treasurer 
—  Publicity  Committee  Coordinator 
—  Educational  Programs  Committee  Coordinator 
— ■  Films  Committee  Coordinator 
—  Special  Events  Committee  Coordinator 


yes  .... 

.  no 

yes  .... 

.  no 

yes  .... 

.  no 

yes  .... 

.  no 

*  Excellent  opportunity  for  practical  job  experience, 
leadership  training,  and  learning  new  skills. 

*  Tuition  reimbursement  for  Summer,  Fall,  Winter, 
Spring  Quarters. 

*  A  chance  to  try  something  totally  different. 


For  Applications  and  Information  Contact: 

Student  Activities  Office 
Building  A  Room  2059 
858-2800,  Ext.  2450 

Deadline  for  Application:  4:00  p.m.  Friday  April  29, 1983 


Don’t  Miss  This  Opportunity;  Apply  Now! 


SG  approves  funds  for  child 


IN  ACTION  AT  April  22  meeting,  Kevin  Langland,  SG  president  (seated  at 
head  of  table,  center),  presents  child  center  “wish  list ”  to  fellow  directors. 
Facility  is  in  need  of  items  such  as  swings,  cabinets  and  chairs. 


By  MOIRA  LEEN 


The  allocation  of  funds  to  the 
parent-child  co-op  for  the  purchase  of 
recreation  and  storage  items  was 
approved  by  the  Student  Government 
board  April  22. 

I’ve  looked  the  co-op  over  and  they 
need  everything  they  have  listed  here,” 
stated  Kevin  Langland,  student  govern¬ 
ment  president,  in  reference  to  the 
“wish  list”  presented  by  the  care 
center.  Such  items  as  swings,  tricycles, 
storage  cabinets,  tables  and  chairs  and 
other  needed  materials  were  included  on 
the  list. 

“THEY  HAVE  THIS  child-parent 
co-op  packed  every  day.  .  .They’re 
getting  use  out  of  it,”  Langland  added. 
“It’s  extremely  important.” 

SG  members  first  expressed  concern 
about  the  center  at  a  March  4  meeting 
when  Langland  said  that  a  recent  visit 
to  the  facility  had  left  him  “concerned 
about  the  adequacy”  of  its  services.  He 
cited  the  cooking  accommodations, 
calling  them  “pathetic”  and  expressed 
concern  that  the  children  had  to  use  the 
public  restrooms  in  Building  K. 

In  other  business,  Gary  Himert,  SG 


center 

director,  mentioned  that  the  free  legal 
service  would  no  longer  be  offered 
because  the  attorney  on  campus,  Gary 
Ricely,  had  been  hired  by  a  law  firm. 

“The  firm  will  not  allow  him  to  work 
outside  their  office,”  said  Himert. 

Paul  Lanis,  executive  director, 
made  note  of  the  upcoming  SG  elections 
Voting  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  May  17  and  18.  Five 
positions  are  open  on  the  SG  board. 
Ten  petitions  had  been  turned  in  as  of 
April  22. 

Michael  Pighini,  director,  is  running 
for  the  president’s  spot  to  be  vacated 
by  Langland.  He  is  leading  the  New 
Reform  Ticket  and  is  joined  by  present 
directors  Ray  Schoder,  Otis  Golston 
and  Yvonne  Anderson  and  newcomers 
Chuck  Zimmerman  and  Tom  Murray. 

Pighini  has  no  immediate  plans  for 
changes  in  SG  if  he  is  elected. 

“MOST  OF  THE  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  constitution  already,”  he 
said. 

“Student  government  is  running 
good  right  now  as  far  as  the  committees 
are  concerned,”  he  added. 

He  is  hopeful  of  getting  an  ice  rink 
next  year  because  CD  has  “a  nationally 
ranked  hockey  team.” 


Affirmative  action 


Minority  employe 

By  ANN  ROPER 

Minorities  constituted  5.3  percent  of  full-time  employes  at  the  College  of 
DuPage  in  the  1982  school  year,  a  decrease  of  .6  percent  under  1981,  according 
to  the  Affirmative  Action  Plan  covering  Oct.  1,  1981,  through  Sept.  30,  1982. 

However,  Ernest  Gibson,  director  of  auxiliary  enterprises  and  chairman  of 
the  school’s  affirmative  action  committee,  believes  that  the  formalized 
affirmative  action  program,  which  was  adopted  on  May  13,  1981,  will  help 
better  CD’s  record. 

“WE'RE  NOT  DOING  great  but  we’re  putting  forth  the  effort,”  the 
administrator  stated.  “I  am  highly  optimistic  about  the  future;  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  president  and  the  board  mean  business,”  he 
said. 


Gibson  profile  page  4 


Ruth  Murray,  mathematics  instructor  and  member  of  the  committee,  feels 
that  attempts  must  be  judged  by  achievement. 

“I  don’t  see  any  evidence  of  a  productive  effort,”  she  said.  “They  may  be 
trying  very  hard  but  they’re  not  producing  the  desired  results.” 

Because  CD  recruits  administrators,  faculty  and  professional  non-teaching 
faculty  from  all  over  the  country,  the  school’s  minority  percentages  must  be 
compared  with  national  averages. 

CD  HAS  ONE  black  administrator,  making  up  2  percent  of  the  executive 
department.  In  contrast,  the  national  average  utilization  of  blacks  in  this  group 
is  7  percent. 

The  department  has  one  other  minority,  again  forming  2  percent  utilization. 
The  national  medium  is  2.4  percent. 

The  college’s  two  black  instructors  constitute  1  percent  of  the  faculty.  The 
national  average  is  4.4  percent. 

THE  SCHOOL  ALSO  has  seven  other  minority  teachers,  or  3.4  percent. 
Again,  the  average  is  4.4  percent. 

CD  has  no  minorities  in  the  professional  non-teaching  faculty  group.  In  this 
area,  national  medium  utilization  is  7  percent  for  blacks  and  6  percent  for  other 

■ninorities.  _  ..  .  , 

Continued  on  page  4 


percentages  fall 


ERNEST  GIBSON,  AFFIRMATIVE  action  committee  chairman,  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  while  college  presently  is  “not  doing  great"  in  minority  hiring, 
attempts  are  being  made  to  rectify  situation.  Gibson  is  CD’s  only  black 
administrator. 
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Mike  Bouse 

Ditch-diggers  love  this  budget! 


Our  new  proposed  Illinois  budget  is  to  education 
what  icebergs  were  to  the  Titanic.  .  .a  real  sinker. 
Or  should  that  word  be  stinker?  Well  it  is  a  stinker, 
that’s  for  sure,  a  dead  skunk  in  a  world  of  people 
without  noses,  that  is,  everyone  knows  about  it  but 
nobody’s  doing  anything  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Why  is  it  that 
everytime  budget 
cuts  are  brought 
up,  education, 
especially  higher 
education,  is 
always  the  first 
victim  to  feel  the 
axe? 

It  sort  of  makes 
one  (me  for  one) 
think  that  educa- 
Mike  Bouse  tion  must  be  a 

second-rate  commodity,  something  not  very  im¬ 
portant  for  the  evolution  of  our  society.  Well,  we 
need  ditch-diggers  too,  I  guess. 

BUT  WE  DON’T  need  a  nation  full  of  them  and 
this  seems  the  inevitable  consequence  if  cutbacks 
to  the  schools  are  allowed  to  proceed  at  the  rate 
they  are  going  now. 

So  far,  less  financial  aid,  increases  in  tuition. 


reductions  in  staff  and  little  or  no  funding  for  the 
new  high-tech  areas  are  the  first  steps  down  the 
ladder  of  progress  and  liberty  —  progress  and 
liberty  being  the  hallmarks  our  country  was 
founded  on.  Gee,  just  think,  if  cutbacks  are 
continued  like  this,  why,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  go 
back  to  the  way  the  United  States  was  at  its 
inception  —  a  second-class  world  power  and  a 
nation  of  semi-illiterates. 

Okay,  so  where  are  we  now?  Let's  talk  about 
education  for  a  minute.  It’s  like  a  pyramid,  an 
upside-down  pyramid  in  that  every  new  fact  that 
mankind  learns  leads  to  two  or  three  others  —  a 
pyramid  of  information  that  grows  upside-down 
and  has  the  ability  to  continue  indefinitely. 

SO  WHY  IS  the  funding  for  the  most  basic 
desire  of  human  nature,  the  yearning  to  learn, 
being  cut  back.  .  .again? 

Where  is  the  money  going? 

Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  the  governor’s  press 
secretary,  Woody  Mosgers,  told  me:  “It's  all  being 
cut  back;  unemployment,  mental  health  facilities 
and  public  aid  are  taking  the  lion’s  share  of  what 
money  is  available.” 

He  said  that  a  tax  increase  is  needed  to  raise  any 
moneys  for  anything. 

IN  OTHER  WORDS,  we’re  broke.  The  state  of 


Illinois  is  going  the  way  of  New  York  and  other 
states  that  have  played  the  Chrylser  game.  .  .get 
Uncle  Sam  to  bail  us  out. 

As  I  said  in  a  recent  column,  why  was  the  dire 
condition  of  our  state  budget  not  the  major  issue  of 
the  recent  governor’s  election:  I’ll  tell  you  why. 
Because  nobody  wants  to  hear  that  they’re  broke, 
not  especially  the  voters,  the  ones  who  decide  who 
will  be  the  captain  of  a  sinking  ship. 

According  to  Roger  Simon  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Governor  Thompson  spends  more  cash 
on  seafood  in  one  year  than  I  make  in  two. 

WELL,  THAT’S  NO  skin  off  my  teeth.  .  .were  I 
governor,  I’d  eat  my  favorite  foods  too.  .  .what’s  a 
few  thousand  when  you’re  talking  about  millions? 
A  minor  expenditure;  a  spit  in  the  bucket. 

For  once  I’ll  agree,  with  the  powers  that  be  —  we 
need  the  tax  increase  —  and  like  I  have  said  before 
—  let’s  put  it  on  cigarettes  and  booze.  I’d  rather 
have  that  than  the  reductions  now  proposed 
because  I  for  one  can  barely  afford  the  cost  of  my 
present  educational  expenses.  I’d  rather  pay  more 
for  my  hobbies  (partying)  then  for  some  things  that 
will  affect  the  rest  of  my  life  —  education.  I  don’t 
want  to  be  a  shovel  expert  in  a  world  of 
ditch-diggers. 

And  I  don’t  think  you  want  to  be  either. 


What's  happening 


Calendar  of  college  events 

May  1  —  Art  Exhibit:  John  Diaz: 
Sculpture  (through  May  12),  the 
Gallery,  M137,  Monday  through  Thurs¬ 
day,  noon  to  3  p.m.;  Sunday:  1  to  4 
p.m.  and  evenings,  before  Performing 
Arts  events. 

Baseball  (A)  Truman  Col¬ 
lege,  1  p.m. 

May  2  —  Lecture:  “The  Erotic 
Ocean,”  by  Jack  Rudloe,  author  and 
marine  biologist.  Building  M,  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Center.  7:30  p.m.  Free 
admission. 

May  4  —  Free  Film-“Montenegro,” 
shown  at  noon  in  A1000  and  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  A2095. 

May  5  —  Brown  Bag  Lunch  Seminar 
Series.  “Rape  —  Myths  and  Dynamics.” 
Speaker:  Dee  Fisher,  assistant  director, 
support  services,  DuPage  Women 
Against  Rape.  1  to  2  p.m.,  A3014. 

—  Courtyard  concert  fea¬ 
turing  Reggae/Calypso  artist  John 
Bayley.  Building  A,  west  courtyard. 
Noon.  Free  admission. 

Rape  —  myths,  dynamics 

Linda  Johnson  and  Mary  Grdinic, 
registered  nurses,  will  discuss  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  from  noon  to  1 
p.m.  May  5  in  the  Women’s  Center, 
A3014  as  part  of  the  center’s  Brown  Bag 
Lunch  Seminar  Series.  Immediately 
following  the  presentation,  Dee  Fisher, 
assistant  director  of  support  services 
for  the  DuPage  Women  Against  Rape, 
will  discuss  ‘‘Rape  —  Myths  and 
Dynamics.” 

Honor  group  inducts 

The  formal  induction  ceremony  oh  Phi 
Theta  Kappa  will  take  place  at  7:30 
p.m.  Wednesday,  May  4  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  of  Building  M. 

John  Monschiedler  will  be  the  main 
speaker.  He  will  address  new  members 
and  their  guests  on  the  subject 
“Freedom  and  Excellence.” 


The  program  will  feature  soprano 
Susan  Van  Ordstrand  who  will  be 
accompanied  by  Yuko  Yamamoto  on 
the  piano. 

Daniel  L.  Lindsey,  dean  of  humani¬ 
ties  and  liberal  arts,  and  Sarah 
Jane  Hadley,  associate  dean,  will  be 
awarded  honorary  memberships. 

Taking  office  will  be  Richard  Alves, 
president;  Marie  Cataldo,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Ron  Simon,  secretary;  and  Kris 
Norberg,  treasurer. 

Law  Day  mock  trial 

CD  will  mark  Law  Day,  Wednesday, 
May  4,  with  a  mock  criminal  trial 
between  10  a.m.  and  noon  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M. 

Local  attorneys  will  represent  the 
prosecutors,  defense  attorneys  and 
witnesses  in  the  trial  of  a  defendant 
accused  of  felony  drug  possession. 

Judge  Bruce  R.  Fawell  of  the  18th 
Circuit  will  preside  at  the  trial  and  be 
accompanied  by  his  court  reporter  and 
other  personnel  from  the  County 
Courthouse  in  Wheaton. 

The  attorneys  will  select  jurors  to 
decide  the  case  from  members  of  the 
audience,  and  after  the  trial  partici¬ 
pants  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions. 

Judge  Fawell  has  assured  the  Courier 
that  he  won’t  hold  anyone  in  contempt 
of  court  if  he  or  she  has  to  leave  early  to 
return  to  class. 

Blood  pressure  screening 

A  free  blood-pressure  screening  will 
be  conducted  by  the  CD  Health  Service 
Thursday,  May  5. 

Nurses  will  be  stationed  in  Building 
A  at  entrances  3  and  7,  outside  of  food 
services  from  8:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.; 
and  in  Health  Service  (A-3H)  from  7 
a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  A  nurse  also  will  be  in 
the  campus  center  in  Building  K  from 
12:30  p.m.  to  2:30  p.m. 


Erotic  ocean 

“The  Erotic  Ocean”  will  be  discussed 
by  Jack  Rudloe,  author  and  marine 
biologist,  at  7:30  p.m.  May  2  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M,  in 
a  program  sponsored  by  Student 
Activities. 

Medical  record  deadline 

Admission  requirements  for  entrance 
into  this  fall’s  medical  record  tech¬ 
nology  program  at  CD  must  be 
completed  by  July  1.  The  program 
begins  in  September  and  continues  for 
seven  quarters. 

Students  enrolling  in  the  course 
graduate  with  an  associate  degree  in 
applied  science  and  are  eligible  to  take 
the  national  accreditation  examination 
offered  by  the  American  Medical 
Record  Association. 

Admission  requirements  include  a 
high  school  diploma  or  GED  certificate, 
allied  health  entrance  examination,  high 
school  algebra,  high  school  biology, 
typing  at  40  words  a  minute  and 
completion  of  a  physical  examination 
before  the  first  clinical  affiliation. 

Further  information  is  obtainable 
from  Kim  Pack,  program  coordinator, 
at  exts.  2532  or  2495. 

Squads  to  try  out 

Tryouts  for  the  1983-84  cheerleading 
and  pom  pon  squads  will  be  held  May 
10  and  11  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Campus 
Center  in  Building  K.  All  full-time  CD 
students  are  eligible  to  try  out.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from 
Peggy  Klaas  at  682-4574. 

'Shroud  of  Turin' 

“The  Shroud  of  Turin”  will  be 
discussed  by  John  DeSalva,  professor 
of  biophysics  and  physiology  at 
Northwestern  College,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  May  12  in  the  Campus 
Center,  Building  K.  The  free  program  is 
sponsored  by  Student  Activities. 


Seminars  on  management 

Three  seminars,  each  focusing  on  a 
different  faction  of  management,  will  be 
offered  by  CD’s  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Institute  beginning  in  May. 

“Concepts  of  Management”  will  meet 
from  7  to  10  p.m.  Wednesdays,  May  4 
to  June  1,  in  Westmont  Community 
Center,  75  E.  Richmond  St.  The  fee  is 
$125. 

A  seminar  on  “Writing  for  Manage¬ 
ment  Success,”  for  business  persons 
who  need  to  communicate  effectively  is 
scheduled  for  7  to  10  p.m.  Tuesdays, 
May  17  to  June  14  in  K131.  The  fee  is 
$125. 

“Computer  Basics  for  Management” 
will  meet  Thursdays,  May  19  to  June 
16,  in  K157.  The  fee  is  $125. 

Leader  will  be  James  Blaha,  manager 
of  computers  and  information  system 
for  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  in 
Chicago  and  chairman  of  CD  ’s  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2180. 

Winds  end  season 

The  DuPage  Winds,  conducted  by 
Bruce  Moss,  will  perform  the  final 
concert  of  its  first  season  at  8  p.m. 
Sunday,  May  8,  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center  of  Building  M. 

The  ensemble  is  comprised  of  wind 
players  from  throughout  the  west 
suburban  area  selected  by  audition. 

The  program  will  open  with  “Toccata 
Marziale”  by  English  composer  Ralph 
Vaughan  Williams,  followed  by  fea¬ 
tured  soloist  Greg  Fudala  performing 
Alexander  Arutunian’s  “Concerto  for 
Trumpet.” 

Other  numbers  on  Ihe  program 
include  Percy  Grainger’s  “Lincolnshire 
Posy,”  Mendelssohn’s  “Overture  for 
Band,”  Malcolm  Arnold’s  “Four 
English  Dances”  and  Germaine  Taill- 
ferre’s  “ouverture.” 

The  concert  is  free  of  charge  and  open 
to  the  public. 
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Villa  Park  student’s  death 
labeled  ‘ suicide  ’  by  police 

Arlington  Heights  police  are  investigating  the  death  of  a  College  of  DuPage 
student  who  was  found  hanging  from  a  tree  on  the  morning  of  April  22  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Arlington  Park  Race  Track. 

The  Arlington  Heights  Herald  reported  that  Timothy  J.  Esposito,  20,  of  1138 
S.  Myrtle  Ave.,  Villa  Park,  was  found  by  a  worker  employed  at  the  Arlington 
Business  Centre  construction  site  on  Euclid  Road  in  the  northwest  suburb. 

Police  said  preliminary  indications  in  the  case  were  that  Esposito  committed 
suicide.  Investigators  speculate  he  climbed  a  fence  near  the  tree,  wrapped  a 
T-shirt  on  a  limb  and  tied  it  around  his  neck. 

The  case  is  still  under  investigation,  the  Herald  said,  because  police  found  no 
suicide  note.  They  are  checking  with  family  and  friends  to  see  if  Esposito 
showed  any  signs  of  depression  before  his  death. 

Police  have  determined  the  incident  occurred  within  14  hours  of  when  the 
body  was  found  at  7  a.m.  April  22.  Esposito  was  seen  sitting  in  his  red  AMC 
Concord  at  approximately  4:30  p.m.  April  21.  The  car  was  found  in  the  same 
spot  the  following  day. 


Graduation  petitions  due 

Students  expecting  to  complete  degree  requirements  by  the  end  of  summer 
quarter  may  take  part  in  the  commencement  on  June  9.  To  be  considered  for 
honors  designation  in  the  commencement  program,  the  Petition  for  Degree  of 
Certificate  should  have  been  received  in  the  Records  Office,  K106,  Friday, 
April  22. 

For  inclusion  of  the  student’s  name  in  the  commencement  program,  the 
petition  must  be  received  in  the  Records  Office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  Friday, 
April  29. _ 


T-SHIRT  CUSTOM 
LETTERING  FOR 
ALL  OCCASIONSI 

(Ideal  forteams,  clubs 
&  groups) 
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538  Duane  St. 
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New  Literature  curriculum 
cuts  out  specialized  classes 

By  SUSAN  BARKER 

English  Literature  course  titles  at  CD  will  be  reduced  from  50  to  about  20, 
according  to  Justine  Manley,  English  instructor  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  recently  developed  the  new  course  list. 

The  committee,  made  up  of  six  English  faculty  members,  worked  for  about 
two  years  on  the  project.  The  revised  list  of  courses  has  now  been  approved  by 
the  entire  English  faculty,  said  Manley,  and  will  be  listed  in  the  college 
catalog  due  out  this  fall. 

Eliminated  will  be  many  of  the  more  specialized  and  seldom -offered  classes, 
including  “The  World  of  Satire,”  “Southern  Gothics”  and  “Youth  in 
Literature.”  The  new  course  offerings  will  be  made  up  mainly  of  traditional 
literature  survey  classes,  said  Manley,  but  a  few  will  focus  on  a  particular 
subject  or  author.  Some  will  be  essentially  the  same  as  classes  now  available, 
said  Manley,  while  others  will  be  new  or  almost  entirely  revised.  All  of  the 
courses  will  also  change  to  a  new  numbering  system. 

Despite  the  changes,  Manley  feels  that  “All  the  classes  that  we  had  are  still 
available  in  some  form  or  another  under  various  titles  and  options.” 

A  combination  of  factors  led  to  the  revision,  according  to  Manley,  including 
“some  comments  made  about  our  English  offerings”  during  the  last  general 
accrediting  process  at  CD.  Also  considered  were  "responses  from  four-year 
transfer  schools  about  which  courses  would  be  preferable  or  equivalent  to 
offerings  at  upper-level  institutions.” 

Some  of  the  old  titles  were  also  somewhat  confusing,  said  Manley,  and  the 
new  ones  were  designed  to  “truly  reflect  course  content.” 

The  multitude  of  offerings  originally  came  about,  according  to  Manley, 
because  “every  time  a  new  course  was  suggested,  it  was  simply  added  on.” 
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Art  &  Drafting  Supplies 

Custom  Picture  Framing 
Discount  with  Student  ID 
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Isn’t  it  about  time 
you  and  your  computer 
really  got  to  know 
each  other! 


Wiley  Self-Teaching  Guides. 

We're  great  at  introductions. 


BASIC  FOR  HOME  COMPUTERS 

By  Bob  Albrecht,  LeRoy  Finkel,  &  Jerald  R.  Brown 

“A  sensible  and  complete  beginning  guide  to  BASIC.  Takes 
you  from  knowing  almost  nothing  to  knowing  almost 
everything  ."—Kilobaud  336  pp  $10.95 

Over  250.000  copies  sold! 

TRS-SO®  BASIC 

By  Bob  Albrecht,  Don  Inman  &  Ramon  Zamora 

"If  you're  a  rank  beginner,  your  novice  status  won't  last 
long.  TRS-80  BASIC  leads  you  by  the  hand  through  the  maze 
of  programming  the  computer  to  perform  both  entertaining 
and  useful  tasks!'—  Interface  Age  251  pp  $10  95 

Over  400,000  copies  sold! 

ATARI®  BASIC 

By  Bob  Albrecht,  LeRoy  Finkel,  &  Jerald  R.  Brown 

Albrecht  et  al  have  produced  what  may  be  the  finest 
introduction  to  BASIC  programming  I  have  ever 
seen"— Microcomputing  333  pp.  $10.95 

TRS-aO*  COLOR  BASIC 

By  Bob  Albrecht 

Loads  of  games,  experiments,  and  programming  puzzles  let 
you  get  the  most  from  your  TRS-80  Color  Computer— and 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  BASIC  programming  while  you 
have  fun.  384  pp  $9.95 

USING  CP/M® 

By  Judi  N.  Fernandez  &  Ruth  Ashley 

A  must  for  any  nonprofessional  programmer  using  CP/M" 

~ Kilobaud  Microcomputing  243  pp.  $14  .95 


THE  GENIE  IN  THE  COMPUTER 
BASIC  Programming  on  the  TRS-BO" 

By  Rachel  Kohl,  Laura  Karp,  &  Ethan  Signer 

Great  for  teens,  preteens,  and  technophobics  of  all  ages.  The 
Genie  teaches  you  BASIC  functions  and  commands  by  using 
your  TRS-80 's  graphics  Each  new  skill  you  learn  makes  the 
Genie  come  to  life-moving,  talking,  even  starring  in  a 
movie-all  at  your  bidding'  192  pp.  $12  95 

BASIC  FOR  THE  APPLE"  II 

By  Jerald  R.  Brown,  LeRoy  Finkel,  &  Bob  Albrecht 

A  complete,  friendly,  and  virtually  guaranteed  introduction  to 
BASIC  programming  on  the  Apple  II— from  the  authors  whose 
books  have  taught  more  than  half  a  million  micro  users  how  to 
program  in  BASIC  416  pp  SI2  95 

ATARI''  SOUND  AND  GRAPHICS 

By  Herb  Moore,  Judy  Lower,  &  Bob  Albrecht 

This  unique  self-paced  manual  takes  you  step  by  step  through 
easy-to-learn  techniques  for  creating  sounds  and  graphics- 
melodies  cartoons,  games,  even  combinations  of  sound  and 
animation— on  the  ATARI  400  and  ATARI  800  234  pp  $9  95 

Wiley  Self-Teaching  Guides  can  also  introduce  you  to  data  file 
programming.  COBOL,  assembly  language,  and  other 
important  skills.  They're  the  friendly  paperbacks  that  already 
have  taught  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  people  to  use. 
program,  and  enjoy  their  microcomputers.  Come  get 
acquainted' 

Apple*  u  o  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer.  In c 
ATARI  *  is  o  registered  trodemor k  of  Atari.  Inc 
CP/M  'iso  registered  trademark  of  D-gitol  Research 
TRS-80  ' iso  registered  trodemor*  of  Tondy  Co tp 


COMPLETE  SELECTION  AVAIIABLE 

COLLEGE  OF  DUPAGE  BOOKSTORE 


STUDENT/.*™ 

STUDENTdW.v,* 

STUDENT/^ 

Talk  to  the  Bank  that  has  more  to  offer . . . 
Elmhurst  National  Bank! 

Being  a  student  today  means  that  you  are  constantly  facing  new 
responsibilities  each  and  every  day.  One  of  those  responsibilities  is 
managing  your  own  money  and  financial  affairs.  That’s  why  choos¬ 
ing  the  right  bank  to  help  you  get  started  is  an  important  decision. 

At  Elmhurst  National,  we  take  pride  in  our  Student  Services 
program.  A  program  that  has  grown  and  developed  over  the  years 
to  help  students  manage  their  financial  affairs.  In  fact,  Elmhurst 
National  Bank  is  one  of  the  few  banks  in  the  state  that  has  processed 
over  $9  million  dollars  in  Student  Loans  since  the  inception  of 
the  Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  in  1965.  Our  Student  Loan 
co-ordinator,  Carol  Brown,  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  requirements 
of  the  Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  with  you  at  our  Student 
Loan  Center.  Call  for  an  appointment,  834-2100,  extension  423. 

Whether  you  are  looking  for  help  with  Student  Loans,  Student 
Checking  or  Savings,  you’ll  find  it  all  right  here  at  Elmhurst  National 
Bank  .  .  .  the  bank  that  has  more  to  offer! 


Elmhurst  National  Bank 

ONE  ELM  BANK  PLAZA,  105  S.  YORK  STREET.  ELMHURST.  ILLINOIS  60126 
FACILITIES:  121  W  SECOND  ST  .  ELMHURST.  ILLINOIS 
FDIC  401  N  ARDMORE  AVE..  VILLA  PARK.  ILLINOIS 

•^omo'ohooooc  312/834-2100 
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A  conversation. .  . 

Ernest  Gibson:  CD's  entrepreneur 


By  JOHN  PEDRAZA 


Ernest  Gibson  may  be  the  director  of 
auxilary  enterprises  at  the  College  of 
DuPage,  but  he  proudly  feels  instead 
like  an  entrepreneur  in  charge  of  a  “big 
business  enterprise.” 

Gibson  handles  the  supply  services 
for  CD.  In  this  capacity,  the  food,  the 
bookstore,  the  vending  machines  and 
locker  rental  all  fall  under  his 
jurisdiction.  The  four-year  director 
finds  that,  like  any  business  venture, 
taking  care  of  these  duties,  especially 
food  services,  is  a  risky  undertaking. 

“IT’S  DIFFICULT,  THE  admini¬ 
strator  said,  “to  furnish  a  variety  of 
food  stuffs  for  the  college  family.  But 
we  try  to  provide  the  finest  foods  and 
to  meet  the  basic  needs  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.” 

Like  any  businessman,  the  supervisor 
occasionally  “runs  into  a  snag.”  For 
example,  when  offering  ethnic  menus  in 
food  services,  usually  only  Mexican 
dishes  with  an  “American  flavor”  sell 
very  well  over  German  and  Soul  food. 

Gibson,  54,  began  the  climb  to  his 
present  position  when  he  joined  the 
faculty  in  1967  as  director  of  the 
Student  Union.  But  because  no  such 
building  existed,  his  title  was  changed 
to  director  of  the  Campus  Center.  Four 
years  ago,  he  became  head  of  Auxiliary 
Enterprises  for  the  college. 

TODAY,  WHEN  NOT  overseeing 
this  department,  the  president  of  the 
NAACP  in  DuPage  County  grabs  a 
gavel  and  chairs  CD’s  affirmative 
action  committee  whose  purpose,  he 
explained,  is  to  “see  that  our  personnel 
director  follows  the  federal  and  local 
guidelines”  when  hiring  administrators. 

Gibson  adamantly  believes  that  CD 
has  been  fair  and  equal  in  employing 
blacks  for  top  administrative  positions. 

Why? 

“Because  16  years  ago,  they  hired 
me,”  Gibson  explained,  “and  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  I  have 
known  about  every  open  position  in  the 
administrative  and  faculty  level.  They 
have  been  fair.  There  have  been  open 
positions  at  this  college,  but  you  have 
very  few  blacks  who  will  apply.” 


ERNEST  GIBSON  ( center )  participates  in  bookstore  dedication  ceremony 
April  13.  The  director  of  auxiliary  enterprises  handles  all  business  involving 
bookstore  and  food  services. 


OVER  THE  PAST  16  years,  Gibson, 
who  earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  hotel  and  restaurant  management 
from  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama, 
has  tried  recruiting  blacks  from  all  over 
the  country  to  fill  any  vacant  positions 
at  CD.  But  few  blacks  will  accept 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
DuPage  County  and  others  refuse  to 
work  in  an  all-white  setting. 

In  particular,  Gibson  pointed  out, 


not  the  case  here.  We  have  a  president 
and  a  board  that  really  believes  in 
affirmative  action.” 

Gibson,  who  has  also  earned  a 
master’s  degree  in  school  business 
management  and  a  doctorate  in 
continuing  education  from  Northern 
Illinois  University,  went  on  to  say  that 
the  job  of  the  affirmative  action 
committee  is  not  to  hire  minorities,  but 
“to  create  an  awareness  and  to 


From  (Gibson’s)  hotel,  Martin  Luther  King  and  other  civil 
rights  leaders  planned  and  began  their  marches  for  reform. 


many  black  educators  feel  that  they 
“belong  in  the  black  community” 
serving  fellow  blacks. 

“But  whites  also  need  to  know,”  the 
Glen  Ellyn  resident  opined,  “that  there 
are  blacks  who  are  just  as  capable  and 
qualified.  I  feel  I’ve  contributed  a  lot  to 
my  white  colleagues.” 

HOWEVER,  GIBSON  REMAINS 
as  the  only  black  administrator  at  this 
institution.  He  said  that  this  is  the 
fault  of  no  one  at  CD. 

“My  grandmother  used  to  say,” 
Gibson  said,  “that  ‘the  fish  spoils  first 
beginning  with  the  head.  But  this  is 


guarantee  that  they  are  treated  fairly.” 

In  1982,  when  the  directorships  of 
alumni  affairs,  community  relations, 
institutional  research  and  media  were 
open  (out  of  these  four  positions,  three 
were  previously  occupied  by  men),  the 
offices  were  filled  in  September  by  three 
women  and  one  man. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  ARGUED  that 
this  indicates  how  “strongly  commit¬ 
ted”  the  board  is  toward  affirmative 
action.  He  added  that  CD  is  a  “rather 
healthy  fish.” 

Gibson,  the  son  of  Bahamian  parents, 
was  raised  in  various  cities  in  the 


Eastern  seaboard  states.  In  the 
summer,  his  parents,  who  were  migrant 
farm  workers,  would  take  Gibson  and 
his  brother  and  sister  to  New  Jersey 
where  his  mother  and  father  would  pick 
crops  for  a  living.  During  the  winter, 
the  family  might  move  to  Florida, 
where  Gibson’s  parents  would  pick 
beans  and  cabbage. 

“I’ve  come  out  of  this  spirit  of 
work,”  Gibson  said.  “I  see  my  mother 
and  father  as  my  role  model.  I  believe 
in  their  teachings  and  their  basic 
philosophy  of  trust.” 

Gibson  noted  that  he,  along  with  his 
wife  Carolyn,  an  elementary  teacher  in 
Wheaton,  have  tried  to  pass  on  these 
feelings  to  their  daughters  Stephanie, 
29,  and  Dorothy,  21. 

FOR  FOUR  YEARS  during  the 
1960s,  Gibson  owned  the  AG  Gaston 
Hotel  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  From  his 
hotel,  Martin  Luther  King  and  other 
civil  rights  leaders  planned  and  began 
their  marches  for  reform.  After  the 
hotel  was  bombed,  because  it  had 
housed  these  key  figures  in  the  civil 
rights  movement,  Gibson  subsequently 
sold  his  business. 

Described  by  himself  as  a  man  with  a 
need  for  people  of  all  kinds,  as  a 
“practitioner”  of  Christianity  and  as 
having  “a  great  capacity  to  love  and  to 
work,”  Gibson  maintains  that  he  would 
not  change  anything  or  wish  to  live  his 
life  over. 

“I’ve  been  able  to  enjoy  myself  all 
my  life.  I  feel  I’ve  contributed 
something  to  this  world,”  Gibson  said. 
“They  say  that  the  hardest  person  to 
live  with  is  yourself,  but  I’ve  enjoyed 
myself.  .  .and  I  don’t  think  I  ever  want 
to  change  that.” 

Of  all  the  jobs  that  he  has  occupied, 
Gibson  is  happiest  with  his  16-year 
tenure  at  CD  because  of  the  people. 

“I’ve  never  worked  with  a  better 
group,”  Gibson  stated.  “I  think  of  this 
school  —  the  people  who  work  here,  the 
students  and  the  community  —  as  one 
big  family.  I  guess  I  feel  this  way 
because  I’ve  been  treated  like  a  member 
of  a  family.” 


Affirmative  action.  .  . 

Continued  from  page  1 


Other  positions  at  CD  are  usually  filled  by  people  in  the  DuPage  area; 
therefore,  local  minority  figures  must  be  used  for  comparison. 

The  secretarial/clerical  category  includes  one  black  employe,  or  1  percent  of 
the  total  number.  Furthermore,  five,  or  4  percent  other  minorities,  work  in  this 
department.  The  combined  total  of  black  and  other  minorities  is  5  percent. 
Local  DuPage  non-white  figures  of  availability  indicate  7  percent  for  this  group. 
THE  TECHNICAL/PARA-PROFESSIONAL  division  contains  two  blacks, 


or  3.28  percent  and  no  other  minorities. 

CD  employs  no  blacks  in  the  skilled  crafts  category  but  has  one  other 

minority,  forming  3.3  percent  of  the  department.  ....... 

In  service/maintenance,  the  college  employs  six  black  workers,  which  is  14 
percent  utilization.  Three  other  minorities  constitute  7  percent  of  the  division.^ 
No  local  medium  figures  are  available  for  technical/para-professional,  skilled 


craft  or  service/maintenance  workers. 

Charles  Wiltfang,  director  of  Staff  Relations  and  affirmative  action  officer, 
stressed  that,  although  the  college  is  making  a  concentrated  effort  to  improve 
the  count,  CD  is  limited  by  the  number  of  available  qualified  minorities 

Fred  Rudolph,  internal  auditor,  pointed  out  another  hindrance  to  UJs 


endeavors.  ,  .  .  .  .  _ . 

“Because  the  economy  is  so  bad,”  he  commented,  “our  administrators  and 

faculty  are  reluctant  to  change  jobs,  and  if  they  don’t  move,  CD  won  t  have 

^D’f  equal  opportunity  policy  guarantees  that  the  most  qualified  individual 
will  be  hired  regardless  of  his  or  her  color,  race,  national  origin,  sex,  religion,  age 
or  handicap.  This  course  of  action  includes  equal  opportunity  in  employment 
promotion,  wages,  benefits  and  all  other  privileges,  terms  and  conditions  in  paid 

^FFDFRAL  LAW  DOES  not  require  the  hiring  of  a  specific  number  of 
minorities.  However,  in  accordance  with  Executive  Orders  11246  and  11375,  the 
coUege  has  developed  a  written  affirmative  action  program  which  strives  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  minorities  over  a  five-year  period. 


Implementing  the  plan  includes  notifying  minority  schools  and  newspapers  of 
open  positions,  always  advertising  with  EOE/MF  and  actively  recruiting 
qualified  black,  Hispanic,  Asian,  American  Indian  and  female  persons. 

The  responsibility  for  establishment,  maintenance  and  enforcement  rest  with 
Wiltfang.  In  addition,  all  managers  and  supervisors  are  responsible  for  the 
continuing  success  of  the  program.  . 

Safeguards  have  been  established' into  the  policy  to  ensure  compliance. 

Rudolph  annually  examines  the  progress,  if  any,  made  toward  meeting  the 

plan’s  objectives. 

CD  UPDATES  THE  affirmative  action  program,  analyzing  departments  and 
job  groups  to  determine  the  utilization  levels  of  minorities  and  women. 

Progress  reports  are  given  quarterly  to  President  Harold  D.  McAnmch  and 
Rudolph.  These  accounts  list  the  new  employes,  which  belong  to  what  minority 
group  and  the  percentage  of  each  class  hired  during  that  quarter. 

A  document  is  also  sent  once  a  year  to  the  Board  of  Trustess.  This  written 
statement  includes  the  number  of  minorities  and  women  employes  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  along  with  the  total  hired,  promoted  and 


ansferred . 

Another  preventive  measure  against  discrimination  is  the  organization  of  a 
x -member  committee,  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  administration, 
culty  and  classified  staff  who  meet  periodically  to  determine  whether  proper 
ocedures  are  being  followed.  The  committee  also  serves  in  an  advisory 
pacity  to  the  affirmative  action  director. 

GIBSON  CHAIRS  THE  assembly.  The  other  members  are  Kathenne 
unningham,  instructional  aide;  Dulce  Mijeeki,  Spanish  instructor;  Ruth 
array,  mathematics  instructor;  Rudolph;  Beatrice  Schubert  assistant 
ovost  of  the  Open  CoUege;  and  Paul  Svoboda,  manager  of  Academic 

CrTmust  also  maintain  for  at  least  one  year  records  of  discrimination 
implaints  and  foUow-up  action. 

Grievances  may  be  filed  at  the  coUege  through  WUtfang  or  with  the  Equal 
mployment  Opportunity  Commission. 
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The  adventure  of  the  sun  is  the  great  natural  drama  by  which  we 
live,  and  not  to  have  joy  in  it  and  awe  of  it,  not  to  share  in  it,  is  to 
close  a  dull  door  on  nature’s  sustaining  and  poetic  spirit. 

—  Henry  Beston 

Building  A  bookstore  atrium.  Photo  by  Brian  O’Mahoney. 


Nine  seminars  offered 


Nine  seminars  have  been  scheduled 
by  CD’s  Business  and  Professional 
Institute  for  May  and  June. 

“Trading  Stock  Options,”  which  will 
meet  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  Thursdays, 
May  12  to  26,  in  the  Marriott  Hotel, 
1401  W.  22nd  St.,  Oak  Brook,  is  for 
investors  with  stock  portfolios  and  for 
non-investors  who  would  like  to 
improve  income  from  low-yielding 
assets. 

The  fee  is  $40. 

Roger  Meyer,  vice  president  of 
Kidder,  Peabody  and  Co.,  will  lead  the 
sessions. 

“Microcomputers  for  Small  Busi¬ 
ness,”  led  by  Mary  Lynne  Marquess, 
owner  of  Marquess  and  Associates  and 
a  microcomputer  consultant,  will  meet 
from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Wednesday,  May 
18,  in  Prospect  Federal  Savings’ 
community  room,  555  Butterfield  Road, 
Lombard.  The  fee  is  $70. 

“Medical-Legal  Nursing  Issues”  led 
by  Betsy  Cabatit-Segal,  CD’s  associate 
dean  of  health  and  Public  Services,  and 
Marvin  Segal,  business  law  instructor  at 
the  college,  will  meet  from  9  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Saturday,  May  21,  in  J104. 

“Role  of  the  Supervisor,”  will  meet 
Tuesdays,  May  24  to  June  21,  in  the 
Addison  Public  Library,  235  N. 
Kennedy  Drive.  The  fee  is  $125. 


“Computers  and  the  Law”  will  meet 
Wednesday,  May  25,  from  9  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  in  K127.  The  fee  is  $65. 

This  seminar  for  business,  accounting 
and  data  processing  professionals  will 
suggest  when  to  seek  legal  advice 
before  buying,  selling,  licensing  or 
contracting  for  computer  systems, 
software  and  consulting. 

“Cyclincal  Staffing,”  designed  to 
help  supervisors,  head  nurses  and 
others  involved  in  staffing  for  patients, 
will  meet  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Wednesday,  May  25,  in  K131. 

“Basic  Investment,”  led  by  Don 
Zordan,  president  of  his  own  invest¬ 
ment  firm,  and  part-time  CD  faculty 
member,  will  meet  Thursday,  May  26 
to  June  9,  in  Room  61  of  Naperville 
Central  High  School,  440  W.  Aurora 
Ave.  The  fee  is  $25. 

“Federal  Income  Tax  Shelters,”  will 
meet  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Saturday, 
June  4,  in  the  community  room  of 
Prospect  Federal  Savings. 

“EKG  Interpretation,”  for  nurses 
and  student  nurses  specializing  in 
critical  care  and  doctors’  office  and 
emergency  room  personnel,  meets  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Wednesday,  June  8, 
in  K131.  The  fee  is  $40. 

Further  in  formation  is  available  at 
ext.  2180. 


Student  Help  Wanted 

Exceptional  opportunities  to  earn  $900  per  month  working 
evenings  and  Saturdays.  Car  necessary.  Apply  in  person,  3  p.m. 

Thursdays. 

JRC  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 
4414  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 

Hillside.  IL. 


collegiate  crossword 


ACROSS 

1  Moon  walk,  e.g. 

4  Pasture  sound 
7  Miss  Tiffin,  for 
short 

10  Krakow's  country 
(abbr. ) 

13  First  movie  Tarzan, 

Elmo  - 

15  Seafood  dish 

17  What  strippers  lack 

18  Lure  in  legend 

19  City  in  S.E.  Spain 

20  Group  closely 

21  Philippine  seaport 

22  - disant 

(so-called) 

23  Aqueous  or  vitreous 

25  -  veto 

26  Of  the  soft  palate 

28  Name  for  a  pontiff 

29  Walking  from  place 
to  place 

32  Chicago  time  (abbr.) 

33  Obviously  made-up 

35  11 -  a  deal!" 

38  Jon  Voight  movie 
42  De  -  Clinton 

44  Passover  feast 

45  "Your  majesty" 

46  Sharif  and  Khayyam 
48  Sports  cars 


49  A  crowd 

50  "Please,"  old  styli 

52  Unsophisticated 

53  Spanish  Armada  shi| 

54  Melina  Mercouri 
movie 

56  “Bye  Bye  Birdie" 

song,  " -  Kiss" 

57  May  and  Stritch 

58  Held  the  green 

59  -  Plaines 

60  -  Alamos 

61  Record  player 
part 

DOWN 

1  Common  street  name 

2  Commit  sacrilege 

3  Town  near  Lowell, 
Massachusetts 

4  Popular  chocolate 
syrup 

5  Canadian  province 
(abbr. ) 

6  Unspecified  amount 

7  Pain-killers,  e.g. 

8  -  Ben  Ad  hem 

9  Silent  screen  star 

Mae  - 

10  Argumentative 

11  Burdensome 

12  Maui  garland 

Solution  on  page  1 1 


14  Made  from  baked 
clay 

16  Ease  (2  wds.) 

20  He  wrote  "The  Rime 
of  the  Ancient 
Mariner" 

21  Conga  magpuver 

22  Colonies 

24  File  section 

26  Turbine  parts 

27  Fall  - , 

Massachusetts 

30  Threat  in  "Invasion 
of  the  Body 
Snatchers" 

31  Prefix:  wax 

34  Colorful  African 
tunic 

35  -  Oima 

36  Kettledrum 

37  Hollywood  hope¬ 
ful 

39  State  of  bliss 

40  Cucumber  or  ivy 

41  Shoe  width 

43  Roll  one's  r's 

47  Lieu 

49  Mulberry  barks 

51  Socks 

52  -  contendere 

53  Gooey  mass 

54  -  Aviv 

55  Doctrine 


College  of  DuPage 
Student  Government 

and  Student  Activities 
Presents 

-Has.  Q/zgai. 
daAino  cH/iglit 

Friday,  May  13,  1983 
Building  K  —  Campus  Center 
Doors  open  at  8  p.m. 

Featuring  The  Inspectors 

live  in  concert 

Great  prizes  to  be  auctioned  off 
with  winnings  at  the  end  of  evening. 

Participants  will  receive 
$2000  in  funny  money! 

Tickets  at  the  box  office  —  Building  A,  rm.  2059 
and  at  the  door!  Price  $4 

“Beat  the  odds”  Friday  the  13th!!!’ 
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Editorial 

Student  Government: 

Is  the  poor  image  needed? 

“I  suggest  that  right  now  everybody  settle  down.  I  could  hear  you  guys 
all  down  the  corridor. 

I  think  it  s  time  you  started  displaying  a  little  leadership  and  stopped 
trying  to  play  college  clowns.  I’m  fed  up. 

“That  is  not  the  kind  of  image  you  want  to  portray  and  if  it  is,  then  you 
are  wasting  your  time.” 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Lucile  Friedli,  student  activities  coordi¬ 
nator,  to  our  student  government  at  the  April  15  SG  meeting.  This 
reprimand  was  necessary  because  several  members  of  SG  could  be  heard 
yelling  and  carrying  on  in  the  hall  as  they  arrived  for  the  meeting. 

This  incident  did  not  occur  at  a  time  when  people  were  moving  from 
class  to  class,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  One  wonders  what  the 
students  and  teachers  in  classes  thought  was  going  on.  What  would  they 
say  if  they  knew  it  was  their  representatives  making  an  entrance  for  a 
meeting? 

“What  kind  of  clowns  do  we  have  representing  us  and  speaking  for  us?” 

“They  probably  don’t  get  a  thing  done!” 

Having  people  think  this  way  of  SG  would  be  a  shame.  The  sad  part  of 
the  whole  situation  is  that  this  group  does  get  a  lot  done.  They  have  some 
hard-working,  caring  people  who  are  given  a  job  and  do  it  as  best  they 
can.  We  can’t  ask  for  much  more.  Why  is  this  sad?  Because  while  some 
are  conscientious  about  getting  things  done,  others  give  no  thought  to 
the  negative  image  they  are  presenting  to  their  peers,  teachers  and 
administrators. 

At  the  most  recent  SG  meeting,  the  subject  of  Brenda  Almanza’s 
murder  was  brought  up.  Randy  Olson,  Courier  editor,  suggested  that  SG 
“take  a  leadership  role  in  trying  to  express  regret”  to  the  Almanza  family 
because  their  daughter  was  killed  on  campus  and  her  family  probably  has 
“very  dark  conceptions  of  this  college. 

“It  was  a  sad  thing,”  Olson  added,  “she  was  only  21  years  old.” 

“It  depends  on  if  you  view  death  as  sad,  Mr.  Olson,”  responded  Kevin 
Langland,  SG  president. 

Is  he  kidding?  Miss  Almanza’s  death  was  obviously  a  sad,  tragic  occur¬ 
rence  and  not  one  to  joke  about.  Is  our  SG  president  so  uncaring  about  a 

Commentary 


Why  hold  back  the  good  image? 


fellow  student’s  life?  Does  he  realize  the  fear  that  was  felt  by  so  many 
people  on  this  campus  because  of  this  unfortunate  incident? 

Yet  this  same  person  can  wisely  allocate  funds  for  the  greatly  deserv¬ 
ing  parent-child  co-op  “wish  list.”  The  co-op  is  a  care  center  for  students’ 
children  and  is  in  great  need  of  materials.  Langland  received  the  SG 
board’s  approval  to  help  the  co-op  purchase  toys,  cupboards  and  other 
much-needed  itmes.  This  is  the  kind  of  action  that  makes  us  proud  of  CD’s 
student  government. 

Being  involved  in  SG  can  and  should  be  a  rewarding  experience,  not  a 
joke.  With  the  elections  coming  up  May  17  and  18,  we  should  make  an 
effort  to  vote.  In  doing  so,  we  can  show  our  support  of  those  we  wish  to 
represent  us.  In  return,  SG  should  make  an  effort  to  work  for  us  in  a 
positive,  dignified  and  hard-working  manner. 

That  is  the  very  least  the  student  body  can  expect. 


In  the  wake  of  the  Brenda  Almanza  incident 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 


A  recent  vicious  act  has  taken  the  life 
of  a  CD  student  who  had  just  left 
Building  A  after  completing  a  night 
class  examination.  Her  death  brings 
sorrow,  sobriety  and  fear  to  an 
all-too  self-conscious  campus  popu¬ 
lation. 

That  her  passing  makes  us  stop  and 
think  is  good.  We  often  rush  to  our  cars 
without  stopping  to  check  who  we  just 
bumped  into  on  the  way  out  of  class  or 
if  our  car  doors  are  suspiciously 
unlocked.  Being  careful,  however,  is  not 
the  same  as  being  fearful.  Right  now, 
CD  students  are  running  scared. 

•  A  middle-aged  secretary  works 
alone  in  her  office  in  an  obscure  campus 


building  on  Thursday  mornings.  React¬ 
ing  to  the  recent  violence  on  campus, 
she  worriedly  asks  a  co-worker’s  advice. 
“Do  you  think  I  should  keep  the  door 
locked?” 

•  A  young  co-ed  states  emphatically 
“There  is  no  way  I’m  walking  alone 
from  Building  M  to  Building  A  after 
dark.” 

•  Still  another  woman  grinds  a 
cigarette  butt  into  the  floor  with  her 
heel  as  she  confides,  “I’m  never  going 
to  take  a  night  class  here  again.” 

THESE  POEPLE  ARE  not  over¬ 
reacting.  Their  concerns  for  safety  are 
legitimate.  But  by  locking  a  door,  not 
walking  across  Lambert  Road  and  not 


enrolling  in  evening  sessions,  are  these 
women  helping  to  solve  the  problem? 

No.  Instead,  the  lack  of  security  is 
perpetuated.  While  these  three  people 
will  no  longer  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
CD  mainstream,  students  and  employes 
will  exist  who  must  take  that  walk, 
attend  classes  after  dark,  or  keep  their 
doors  unlocked  while  alone  in  an  office. 
Why  should  the  latter  group  be  forced 
to  go  it  alone? 

The  best  way  to  ensure  safety  at  CD 
is  to  flood  the  campus  with  activity.  No 
matter  how  many  rounds  the  Public 
Safety  officers  make,  CD  students  and 
employes  really  provide  the  school's 
security.  If  we  push  ourselves  to  walk 
on  campus  with  pride  and  a  sharp  eye 
during  the  evening  hours,  we  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  safety  of  our 
institution.  When  the  good  outnumber 
the  bad,  justice  always  prevails. 

Perhaps  the  college’s  architects,  who 
have  designed  an  enclosed  shopping 


mall  of  classrooms  with  dimly  lit 
parking  lots  some  distance  away,  are  as 
much  at  fault  for  instilling  fear  into  CD 
students  and  employes  as  the  evil  man 
who  shot  Brenda  Almanza.  Whatever 
the  cause,  we  are  compelled  to  do  much 
more  than  treat  the  symptoms. 

TAKE  A  CLASS  at  night.  Put 
pressure  on  school  officials  to  provide 
better  parking  lot  lighting.  Encourage  a 
club  or  organization  you  belong  to  to 
rent  CD  facilities  for  a  meeting  in  the 
evening.  Just  don't  abandon  the  school. 

College  of  DuPage  is  a  fine 
institution  offering  excellent  growing, 
learning  and  employment  opportunities 
to  county  residents  of  all  ages.  We 
must  work  together  to  ensure  these 
opportunities  for  our  children  and  their 
children. 

Our  college  could  be  the  hub  of  social, 
cultural  and  educational  action  in  the 
community  or  a  multi-million  dollar 
mass  of  potential.  The  choice  is  ours. 


The  heart  of  man  does  not  tolerate  an  absence  of  the 
excellent  and  supreme. 

—  Jose  Ortega  Y Gasset 


College  of  DuPage 
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Readers'  Forum 


Letters 

Cut  costs;  loan  books 


Please  —  get  it  right ! 


To  the  Editor: 

I  suggest  that  the  College  of  DuPage 
could  lower  the  cost  of  education  while 
increasing  the  rate  of  tuition.  At  first, 
this  may  seem  to  be  a  contradiction  of 
terms,  but  upon  closer  examination, 
you  will  realize  that  it  can  be  done. 

The  cost  of  education  at  CD  can  be 
broken  down  into  two  major  areas  — 
the  price  paid  per  quarter  hour  and  the 
price  paid  for  the  textbooks  needed  for 
most  courses.  If  the  students  were  no 
longer  required  to  purchase  the 
textbooks,  then  I  feel  they  would  be 
willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  per  quarter 
hour  since  the  actual  cost  of  education 
could  remain  the  same  or  be  lowered. 

This  is  not  a  unique  idea,  but  is 
presently  in  practice  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Stout.  There,  upon  receiv¬ 
ing  one’s  class  schedule,  a  student 
proceeds  to  a  rental  resources  building 
where  he  is  loaned  the  books  needed  for 
classes.  When  the  courses  are  com¬ 
pleted,  the  textbooks  are  returned.  No 
charge  is  involved  as  long  as  the  books 
have  not  been  damaged.  If  the  books 
are  not  returned,  the  student  will  not 
receive  his  grades  or  be  allowed  to 


enroll  for  the  next  quarter. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  would  only 
need  to  allocate  a  small  portion  of  the 
increased  revenues  from  the  higher 
tuition  in  order  to  provide  this  service. 
Once  the  intitial  inventory  of  textbooks 
was  established,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  replace  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
books  annually.  The  college  would  be 
buying  in  quantity,  thus  paying  only  a 
fraction  of  what  it  costs  the  students 
presently.  The  surplus  money  generated 
from  this  program  could  be  used 
elsewhere  in  the  budget  as  needed,  or 
tuition  could  be  lowered  to  further 
reduce  the  cost  of  education. 

If  this  system  can  work  in  Wisconsin, 
then  why  can’t  it  be  successful  in 
Illinois?  If  the  Board  of  Trustees  fails 
to  research  this  option,  I  will  be  left 
wondering  whether  the  trustees  are 
more  interested  in  the  private  profits  of 
the  bookstore,  publishers  and  profes¬ 
sors  who  write  many  of  the  texts  or  the 
public  whom  this  college  was  set  up  for 
and  by. 

Should  we  all  escape  to  Wisconsin? 
Daniel  Van  Der  Molen,  West  Chicago 


To  the  Editor: 

I  was  touched  by  your  rewrite  of  the 
article  about  the  speech  team’s  win  in 
San  Antonio,  but  in  the  future  could 
you  please  check  the  spelling  of  the 
students’  names?  It  would  be  a 
tremendous  boost  of  ego  if  I  could 


To  the  Editor: 

In  one  issue  of  the  Courier,  I  came 
across  a  dubious  paper  called  Prairie 
Light  Review,  a  forum  for  poetry,  short 
stories  and  photography.  After  reading 
it,  I  concluded  that  the  works  were  well 
written,  but  sloppily  edited  and 
produced  in  an  amateurish  manner. 

The  Prairie  Light  lacks  a  certain 
amount  of  continuity  as  well.  One 
poem,  “Winter  Luminescence,”  seems 
out  of  place.  When  I  read  it,  my  outside 
thermometer  read  55  degrees  with  buds 


recognize  myself  in  your  paper.  I  didn’t 
know  who  Carrie  Ross  was  until  I  put 
two  and  two  together  and  wound  up 
with  me. 

Carrie  E.  Roza,  forensics  team 

P  S.  Incidentally,  you  might  want  to 
check  the  spelling  of  Phi  Rho  Pi. 


on  the  trees.  Also,  I  question  putting  a 
pessimistic  work  by  a  doomsday 
prophet  next  to  something  as  romantic 
as  the  aforementioned  poem.  Again, 
lack  of  continuity. 

Overall,  this  “magazine”  lacks  a 
certain  spark  of  imagination  and 
generates  as  much  excitement  as  a  pair 
of  brown  socks.  Only  time  will  tell  how 
many  more  issues  there  will  be  of  this 
horsed-up  publication. 

Name  withheld  upon  request,  Glendale 
Heights 


Prairie  Light  4 sloppy 9 


Athletics  or  education? 


To  the  Editor: 

At  first  glance,  the  two  articles  on 
opposing  covers  of  the  April  15  Courier 
seemed  interestingly  unrelated.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  closer  examination,  I  became 
concerned  of  their  importance  to  me  not 
only  as  a  taxpayer  but  as  a  proponent 
of  higher  eduction.  The  articles  I  speak 
of  are  headlined  “McAninch:  State 
budget  devestating”  and  Mike  Consi- 
dine’s  story  on  “Recruited  athletes.  .  .” 

I  agree  with  the  president’s  opinion 
that  passage  of  Gov.  Thompson’s 
proposed  budget  without  an  accom¬ 
panying  tax  increase  could  adversely 
effect  the  quality  of  education  offered 
through  the  College  of  DuPage. 
Presently  the  college  operates  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community  it  serves.  I 
3111  pleaseed  that  McAninch  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  task  of  not  only  serving 
individuals  wishing  to  pursue  a  college 
education  for  personal  enrichment,  but 
acknowledges  the  importance  the 
community  college  must  play  in 


reeducating  the  general  public  to  keep 
abreast  of  current  technology  for  career 
development  and  future  marketability. 

The  college  has  an  excellent  reputa¬ 
tion  for  its  innovative  and  updated 
approach  to  education.  The  current 
word  processing  program  is  an 
example.  I  am  concerned,  however, 
about  cutbacks  that  may  occur  in  the 
college’s  capital  expenditures,  lack  of 
funding  for  technical  occupational 
programs  as  well  as  the  most  vital 
component  of  the  institution  — 
maintaining  a  competent,  qualified 
faculty  and  staff.  Evaluation  of  the 
goals  and  purpose  of  the  college  needs 
to  be  brought  to  light.  This  brings  me 
to  the  area  of  college  athletics. 

I  found  it  disturbing  to  hear  that  the 
college  may  be  considering  cutbacks  in 
the  quality  of  education  for  its  major 
constitutents  —  scholars  —  while  it 
brags  that  the  CD  athletic  program  “is 
the  largest  of  any  Illinois  community 
college  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest  in 


the  United  States.”  As  a  former  college 
athlete,  I  cannot  deny  the  importance 
that  competitive  sports  played  upon  my 
personal  development.  In  fact,  I  see 
athletics  as  a  positive,  unifying  force  in 
four-year  institutions.  It  is  vital  for 
student  unity,  a  sense  of  identity  and 
school  loyalty,  as  well  as  advantageous 
to  the  budget  of  our  four-year 
counterparts. 

The  question  I  must  raise,  however, 
involves  justifying  such  an  extensive 
athletic  program  at  CD  serving  a 
limited  number  of  participants  <194 
students  completed  fall  and  winter 
sports  seasons)  when  the  goal  of  the 
college  (according  to  the  president) 
should  be  that  of  meeting  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  business 
community. 

As  a  part-time  student,  I  am 
concerned  that  I  continue  to  receive  the 
quality  education  presently  offered  at 
CD.  Will  the  courses  I  take  help  me  to 
compete  in  today’s  job  market?  This  is 


vital  not  only  for  me  but  for  the  welfare 
of  my  family  and  community.  As  a 
taxpayer,  can  I  justify  my  tax  dollars 
being  spent  not  to  benefit  the  majority 
of  the  community’s  needs  but  on  a 
select  few,  who  may,  by  my  hard-earned 
money,  possibly  receive  an  athletic 
scholarship  to  a  four-year  institution? 

I  believe  that  when  the  budgetary 
ax  falls,  we  —  as  students  and 
taxpayers,  and  those  in  administration 
and  serving  the  college  board  —  must 
look  into  the  best  use  of  college 
expenditures. 

Should  public  recognition  for  a  select 
few  through  CD  athletics  outweigh  the 
benefit  of  quality  education  for  the 
majority  of  students?  I  prefer  to  put 
my  money  where  it  will  have  its 
greatest  impact  —  training  that  will 
enable  me  to  meet  my  individual  needs 
and  those  of  the  local  business 
community. 

Name  withheld  upon  request, 

Warren  ville 


The  Student  Voice 


Student  Government  he 
$1,000  to  spend  on  a  gift  h 
CO.  How  should  the  mone 
be  used? 

Bill  Terry,  Glendal 
^■ghts:  “Something  tha 
w°uld  benefit  everyone.” 
Cathy  Reed,  Downer 
rove:  “The  college  could  us 
rnore  parking  space.” 

Carol  Mikenas,  Hinsdale:  “] 
w°uld  like  to  see  it  spent  or 

f0tTle  kind  of  computer  foi 
learning  labs.” 


th  !ta.  *Crue8er.  Roselle:  “I 
nk  it  should  be  used  for 
0re  parking  spaces.” 


Mary  Jo  Wendt 
Mary  Jo  Wendt,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“A  computer.” 


Bob  Borsa,  Naperville:  “Put 
money  toward  better  securi¬ 
ty!” 

Katie  Preisel,  West  Chicago: 
“They  should  buy  video 
equipment  so  they  could  show 
better  movies  more  often.” 

Marie  Sheehy,  LaGrange 
Park:  “I  think  it  should  go 
toward  a  new  building  on 
campus.” 

Cindy  Kimble,  Westmont: 
“It  should  be  used  for  more 
classrooms  —  for  more  stu¬ 
dents  to  participate.” 

Donna  Paral,  Wheaton: 
"The  money  should  be  used 
for  helping  and  improving 
courses.” 


Brenda  Del  Bosque 
Brenda  Del  Bosque,  Whea¬ 
ton:  “I  think  they  should  buy 


new  furniture  for  the  lounges.” 

Katie  O’Malley,  Lombard: 
“They  should  paint  the  walls  a 
different  color.” 

Noreen  Lyndly,  Lombard: 
“A  lounge  with  a  stereo  and 
dance  floor.” 

Joanne  Kabadias,  Lombard: 
“A  game  room.” 

Kent  Johnson,  Wheaton:  “I 
think  it  should  be  used  to 
somehow  name  the  buildings. 
Like  people’s  names,  not  just 
A  or  B.” 

Tina  Dalinis,  Downers 
Grove:  “I  think  it  should  be 
spent  to  paint  the  exterior  of 
the  buildings  to  cover  the 
rust.” 


Arts  Q 
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'PRAIRIE  LIGETF. 


REVIEW 


The  Humanities  Society  Publication,  sponsored  by  CD  students  and 
'hiding  creative  works  of  the  community  as  well  as  those  of  the  student 
„ly  and  faculty,  is  now  accepting  the  following  submissions 


Send  to:  Prairie  Light  Review, 
c/o  Courier  Barn 

or  Humanities  Office,  Room  3098 
or  call  Kim  Kyp,  Editor,  ext.  2113 
Allan  B.  Carter,  ext.  2124 


Art,  aphorism,  essay,  poetry,  short  story  (fiction,  non/fiction, 
Children’s  stories,  classical,  futuristic,  scientific,  philosophical, 
nonsensical,  mystery),  photography. 

Deadline  for  submissions  is  May  5, 1983 


CD  Writers’  Conference 


June  4,  1983,  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 


Prominent  writers,  editors  and  a  literary  agent  will  conduct  a 
variety  of  informative  sessions  designed  to  help  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  writing  increase  their  chance  of  publishing.  Speakers 
will  include: 

Holly  G.  Miller,  former  Senior  Editor  at  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  speaking  about  “Writing  for  Publication.  From  Idea  to 

Arti  cl  0  .** 

Jane  Jordan  Browne,  Chicago  Literary  Agent,  discussing 

“What  Can  an  Agent  do  for  You?” 

Virginia  Muir,  Managing  Editor  of  Tyndale  House  Publishers, 

presenting  a  slide/tape  depicting  how  a  manuscript  becomes  a 
book,  "From  Writer  to  Reader.” 

Glenn  Meeter,  Fiction  Author  and  Professor  of  Creative  Writing 
at  Northern  III.  University,  focusing  on  “The  Truth  About 

Writing  and  Publishing  Fiction." 

Leona  Toppel,  National  Comedy  Writer,  explaining  the  world  of 


“Writing  Funny  for  Money.” 

Ann  Fay,  Senior  Editor  at  Albert  Whitman  &  Company,  talking 
about  “The  ABC’s  of  Writing  for  the  Juvenile  Market.” 

Harry  Mark  Petrakis,  Distinguished  Author  of  six  novels,  three 
short  story  collections,  and  a  book-length  autobiography,  will 
be  the  keynote  speaker  sharing  “A  Writer  Talks  About  Writing. 

You  can  register  for  one  credit  (class  code:  6EUBA),  or  for  two 
credits  (class  code  6EUBB).  The  one  credit  option  will  include 
a  short  evaluation  of  the  conference;  two  credits  will  require 
the  evaluation  and  a  short  project.  An  additional  $7.00  fee  will 
be  collected  the  morning  of  the  conference  to  cover  the  cost 
of  coffee  breaks  and  lunch. 

For  additional  information  or  a  brochure,  contact  the  College 
of  DuPage  Humanities  Office:  Building  A,  3098,  858-2800,  Ext. 
2048. 


Poetry  Reading 

The  Spring  Poetry  Reading - Friday,  May  6,  1983  at  7:30  p.m. 

in  room  3049  Building  A.  Poetry  contest  winners  will  be 
announced.  Judges  for  the  contest  are  Janis  Geesaman,  Kim 
Kyp,  Debbie  Ryel-Lindsey,  Duane  Molnar,  Mary  Ryder-Swanson. 


Arts  Q 
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'Max  Dugan'  marred  by  poor  dialoq 

By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK  Put  Donald  Sutherland  on  the  screen  THIS  FIT.M  ATTlTMiyrc 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 

I  recently  went  to  a  special  “sneak 
preview”  showing  of  “Max  Dugan 
Returns,”  written  by  Neil  Simon,  the 
burned-out  screenwriter  and  playwright 
who  lately  has  turned  out  some  pretty 
lousy  films.  Two  of  his  recent  comedy 
failures  readily  come  to  mind,  including 
last  year’s  “I  Ought  to  Be  in  Pictures” 
and  “Only  When  I  Laugh.” 

As  in  the  latter  movie,  “Dugan” 
stars  Marsha  Mason,  a  lightweight 
actress  who  it  seems  can  only  find  work 
in  her  husband’s  projects.  Mason’s  only 
splendid  role  was  opposite  Richard 
Dreyfuss  in  “The  Goodbye  Girl,” 
Simon’s  last  good  picture.  Other  than 
that,  all  of  her  screen  performances, 
including  this  one,  have  been  colorless 
and  one-dimensional. 

BUT  THE  MAIN  reasons  why 
“Dugan”  is  a  critical  flop  are  twofold. 
One  is  Simon’s  mechanical  dialog  which 
his  actors  appear  to  read  right  off  of  a 
Teleprompter  and  Herbert  Ross  who 
directs  the  film  as  if  it  were  a  typical 
television  situation  comedy.  The  overall 
storyline  is  predictable  and  the  comic 
scenes  that  are  supposed  to  be  funny 
are  strained.  The  actors,  particularly 
the  reprehensible  Mason,  do  not  fully 
realize  their  characters’  qualities  and 
merely  recite  their  lines. 

The  film’s  first  10  minutes  could  have 
been  left  on  the  cutting  room  floor. 
Mason’s  character,  Nora  McPhee,  has 
her  car  stolen  right  in  front  of  a  shoe 
repair  house.  It  doesn’t  matter  that  she 
was  in  the  shop  for  less  than  two 
minutes  or  that  her  ‘65  Volvo  was  ready 
for  Boot  Hill.  This  is  only  an  excuse  to 


put  Donald  Sutherland  on  the  screen. 
He  portrays  Bryan  Costello,  a  police 
detective  who  eventually  becomes 
Mason  s  love  interest.  He  offers  her  all 
kinds  of  help,  including  driving  her  to 
the  junior  high  school  where  she  works 
and  lending  her  a  motor  scooter. 

ALL  OF  THESE  initial  scenes  serve 
no  purpose  except  to  show  us  the  lower 
middle-class  surroundings  of  Mason 
and  her  son  (Mathew  Broderick)  and 
how  she  is  surviving  on  her  lowly 
teacher's  paycheck. 

On  the  night  her  car  is  stolen,  she 
receives  a  phone  call  from  her  father, 


THIS  FILM  ATTEMPTS  to  strive 
for  pathos,  but  fall s  flat  on  its  can  in 
doing  so.  What’s  even  worse  is  the 
conversation  between  Robards  and 
Mason.  She  doesn’t  believe  that  her 
father  is  a  doomed  man,  so  she  asks 
him,  “How  do  I  know  you  have  six 
months  to  live?”  He  replies,  "Well,  we 
can  sit  here  and  wait!”  This  is  a  typical 
Simon-made  exchange  that  is  more 
sarcastic  than  realistic.  He  tries 
without  success  to  blend  in  a  mixture  of 
pathos,  then  jokes  and  back  to  pathos 
again. 

Robards’  character  springs  another 


Movie  Review 


whom  she  hasn’t  seen  or  spoken  to  in 

28  years.  Jason  Robards  is  Max  Dugan, 
a  former  Las  Vegas  card  dealer  who 
spent  some  time  in  prison  for  extortion. 
He  gives  Mason  the  sob  story  of  why 
he  ran  out  on  his  family,  got  in  contact 
with  the  wrong  people  and  so  on. 

Why  does  he  pop  up  after  so  many 
years? 

It  turns  out  that  the  poor  slob  is 
dying  and  has  only  six  months  to  live. 
What  a  cliche! 

I  Culture  night  I 

A  culture  night  sponsored  by  CD’s 
International  Student  Club  will  be  held 
at  5:30  p.m.  May  14  in  the  Campus 
Center  in  Building  K. 

Purpose  of  the  event  is  to  promote 
understanding  and  friendship  among 
foreign  students  and  faculty  and 
between  the  college  and  community. 


surprise.  In  one  of  his  suitcases  he  has 
a  total  of  $687,000,  which  he  wants  to 
leave  to  his  daughter  and  grandson.  He 
figures  he  could  make  up  for  lost  time 
with  this  cop-out.  Naturally,  Mason 
refuses,  and  this  provides  the  backdrop 
for  the  rest  of  the  film’s  story. 


WITH  THE  MONEY  that  he 
skimmed  from  the  casino  he  worked  for, 
Dugan  spends  and  spends.  He  buys  all 
sorts  of  appliances,  like  a  new 
refrigerator,  complete  with  groceries,  a 
dishwasher,  a  microwave  oven  and  even 
a  Mercedes.  For  the  kid,  he  purchases 
sophisticated  stereo  equipment  and 
video  accessories.  Dugan  even  hires 
Chicago  White  Sox  batting  coach 
Charlie  Lau,  who  plays  himself  in  the 
movie,  to  teach  the  kid  how  to  swine  a 
bat. 

The  film’s  conclusion  is  neatly 
wrapped  up  in  a  nice  package,  but  so 
what?  It  is  so  notoriously  crammed 
with  cliches  that  its  final  minutes  are 
unintentionally  laughable.  That’s  the 
irony.  When  the  film  tries  to  be  serious, 
the  end  result  is  humorous. 

With  the  release  of  this  flick  and 
some  of  his  other  recent  films,  it 
appears  that  Neil  Simon’s  creative 
mind  has  run  out  of  gas.  It  is  with 
sadness  that  I  announce  the  death  of 
his  comedic  genius. 


JOHN  BAYLEY 


We'll  see  you  there! 


One  of  Reggae's  Finest  Performers 


John  Bayley  has  played  with  THE  CLASH,  PETER  TOSH  and 
AC/DC.  Dance,  enjoy  your  lunch  or  just  mellow  out  to  an  hour 
of  FREE  Reggae  music! 
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Buckshot 

Like  chasing  bats?  Go  spelunking! 


I’ve  travelled  extensively  and  seen  a  lot  of 
impressive  things,  but  my  past  48-hours  will  stay 
with  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I’ve  just  spent  the 
weekend  in  one  of  the  Alpha  Program’s  “Weekend 
Adventures”  and  it  certainly  lived  up  to  its  title. 

This  particular  trip 
was  organized  for  speluk- 
ing  —  probably  better 
known  as  cave  climbing 
-  and  it  turned  into 
tunnel  crawling,  water 
wading,  bat  chasing,  wall 
climbing,  airplane  watch¬ 
ing,  and  even  mudball 
fighting. 

The  experience  began 
on  Friday  afternoon 
when  we  left  for  Indiana 
from  CD.  Arriving  at  the 
cave  site,  we  quickly  set 
up  tents  and  lost  sleep 
by  various  means,  in¬ 
cluding  myself  and  a 
then  unknown  opponent  in  the  darkness  playing 
duelin’  harmonicas. 

SINCE  I  WAS  one  of  the  first  awake,  I  took  some 
candid  pictures  of  the  campers  before  making 
breakfast.  (To  keep  these  pictures  out  of 


this  paper,  I  would  suggest  a  cashier’s  check 
in  my  mailbox  at  the  Courier  Barn.)  We  finally 
made  it  into  the  cave  as  two  various  groups  ahead 
of  us  were  swallowed  slowly  by  the  vertical 
entrance.  What  followed  was  a  trip  into  another 
world,  a  world  that’s  bleak,  cold  and  darker  than 
the  blackest  midnight. 

As  I  was  hiking,  I  often  stopped  to  look  above 
me  at  the  weirdly  twisted  rock  formations  that 
seemed  to  move  as  the  light  went  by.  The  strange 
surroundings  kept  a  mild  fear  flowing  around  the 
base  of  my  skull  and  actually  made  the  work  more 
exciting.  I’m  sure  that  this  was  not  the  same  for 
everyone,  especially  when  the  people  are  as  diverse 
in  their  thinking  as  our  group  was. 

The  different  methods  of  hiking  were  a  prime 
example  of  this.  Some  of  our  party  were  very 
serious  in  the  cave  (myself  included),  and  wanted 
to  go  as  fast  and  quietly  as  possible,  hitting  all  the 
most  challenging  areas.  Others  were  really  more 
interested  in  a  pleasant  conversation  while  strolling 
comfortably  through  dry  tunnels.  The  latter  were 
not  too  happy  most  of  the  time. 

BACK  AT  CAMP,  the  diversity  was  even  more 
pronounced.  Eventually,  the  common  interest 
groups  we  labeled,  and  the  different  philosophies 
were  debated  whenever  we  ran  out  of  dirty  iokes  to 


tell  around  the  campfire.  One  group  became  known 
as  the  JC’s,  or  Junior  Commandos.  Their  favorite 
topic  of  discussion  was  the  latest  issue  of  Soldier  of 
Fortune  magazine,  and  effective  combat  attire. 
Another  group  was  the  Couples,  another  the 
Ladies,  and  one  person  was  so  unique  she  was  her 
own  group. 

We  all  had  one  thing  in  common,  though,  we 
were  all  stupid  enough  to  put  ourselves  through 
that  misery  and  still  enjoy  it.  That  common  flaw 
was  why  we  all  learned  to  work  together,  which  is 
the  real  schooling  that  Alpha  provides.  When  faced 
with  a  real  obstacle,  a  person  needs  the  ability  to 
set  any  differences  aside  so  that  the  obstacle  can  be 
overcome.  Alpha  trips  like  this  one  provide  the 
environment  that  allows  one  to  step  back  and  look 
objectively  at  how  he  deals  with  himself  andot^ers- 
What  could  be  more  vital  to  a  person’s  education? 

Alpha  also  provides  one  of  the  only  methods  of 
trying  new  sports  before  deciding  if  one  likes  them. 
People  are  understandably  reluctant  to  join  a  club 
that  they  aren’t  sure  they’ll  stay  with  after  the 
first  trip,  but  Alpha  lets  one  find  out  if  she  likes  it, 
and  they’ll  throw  in  some  top-notch  training,  too. 
The  trips  are  fun,  inexpensive,  and  educational. 
Since  a  student  can  even  get  credit  for  these 
excursions,  they  look  even  harder  to  pass  up. 


Buck  Field 


Next  Week's  Free  Film! 
Wednesday,  May  4, 1983 
★  Noon  in  A1000  ★  7:30  p.rn.  in  A1002. 


Susan  Anspach  stars  in  this  fantasy  farce 
filled  with  black  humor  and  social  comment 
on  sex,  love  and  life. 


BO  J0NSS0N  presents  a  DUSAN  MAKAVEJEV  film  •'MONTENEGRO" 

SUSAN  ANSPACH  ERLAND  J0SEPHS0N  PER0SCARSS0N 

«  v*«q  ftn>  Smvt  Egg  Etutt  fursp*  f*n  Profccbon  From  Atlantic  Releasing  Coqxratocr^^^^1  198' 


Sponsored  by  the  Student  Activities  Program  Board. 


Courier 
Classifieds 


HELP  WANTED:  Person  w/car  5  days/week 
to  pick  up  child  at  nursery  school  and  per¬ 
form  household  duties.  Minimum  15-20  hours/ 
week.  Money  negotiable.  961-5640. 


TYPING  SERVICE  in  Wheaton  IBM  Selectric 
II  typewriter  Contact  Jackie  462-0031 

CENTER  TYPING  SERVICE  —  Naperville. 
Term  papers/dissertations/resumes.  Profes¬ 
sional  service.  Prompt  turnaround.  Call 
961-1174. 

DO  YOU  NEED  money  for  college?  Scholar¬ 
ship  Research,  Inc.  is  a  Computerized 
service  guaranteed  to  find  sources  of 
financial  aid  for  students.  Call  323-4461 

PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  do  your 
typing  on  IBM  equipment.  Reasonable  rates. 
A-1  TYPING  SERVICE,  289-6675. 

COLLEGE  WINDOW  WASHING,  The  Leader 
in  High  Quality  Residential  Window  Wash¬ 
ing,  has  a  limited  number  of  openings  for 
enterprising  college  students.  Excellent 
pay.  Hours  college  compatible.  Will  train 
Transportation  needed.  Call  Mr.  May  today 
at  858-8848 

FOR  SALE.  New  Blackhawks'  jacket.  New 
$65,  sell  for  $40.  Never  worn.  Size  Medium. 
Call  Denise  after  9a. m .  469-7490. 

INCOME  THAT  GROWS,  GROWS,  GROWS! 
You,  others  tell  people  about  quality  food. 
Small  investment.  No  inventory.  Computer 
manages  accounting  system.  Bonuses  to 
70%  Bill  Tegeler,  Yurika  Foods  Distributer, 
Darien,  IL.  312-960-0121. 

TEMPORARY  TYPIST  NEEDED:  15  to  20 
hours/week.  Variable  times  including  Satur¬ 
day.  Word  processing  background  desir¬ 
able.  $3.50/hour.  961-9605. 


WORD  PROCESSING  done  for  College  of 
DuPage  students  at  very  low  rates.  Term 
papers,  thesis,  etc.  Call  Microtext  Business 
Services.  354-5068. 

2nd  DISTINCTION  RESALE  SHOP  We  ha'  e 
military  clothes,  vintage  apparel,  updated 
Mint-condition  everyday  clothes  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Rentals  are  also  available  at  a 
flat  rate  of  $7  per  outfit.  Hours  1  p.m .-6  p.m 
Tues.-Sat.  1072  College  Ave.  Wheaton  462- 
0985. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  silver  dollars  and  other 
silver  coins  495-1480. 


FOR  SALE:  Vic  20  Computer.  Applicable  to 
Data  Processing  100  classes.  Call  Mark  985- 
3543 or  968-4355.  $100or  offer. 

PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  type 
term  papers,  resumes,  letters,  etc.  Located 
next  to  C/D  for  convenience,  IBM  Selectric  II 
Correcting  Typewriter,  fast,  reasonble 
service.  Call  Sally  at  629-7272  ext  27,  days: 
665-4475after  4:30and  weekends. 

HELP  WANTED:  25  hours/week,  flexible 
schedule  —  child  care  and  light  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  my  Downers  Grove  home.  968-3294. 

SINGLE?  DIVORCED?  There's  a  better  way 
of  meeting  new  people  than  barhopping 
Get  our  list  of  eligible  singles  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  meet  you.  WRITE:  SOCIAL  EN¬ 
COUNTERS;  21 78 Chadwick;  Glen  Ellyn,  III. 
60137;  980-7711 

GREEN  THUMB  LAWN  MOWING 
SERVICE 

*  Residential/Commercial 

*  Reasonable  Rates 

*  References 

*  FREE  Estimates 

*  Occasional  Calls  Accepted 

*  No  Lawn  Too  Small  or  Too  Large 

932-7124. 

FOR  SALE:  Honda  '82  Civic  4-door  sedan 
Silver.  A/C.  R-defog.  5  speed.  Clarion  pro¬ 
fessionally  installed  AM/FM  cassette  play¬ 
er.  Rusty  Jones  Garage  kept.  Must  sell 
960-3755. 
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Salberg  heads  new  hockey  group 


Athletic  Director  Herb  Salberg  has 
been  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
newly  formed  National  Junior  College 


a/  //ie  fVVem 


Building  A 

Swing  into  Spring  with  a 
new  T-shirt,  sweat  shirt, 
or  jogging  suit! 


Complete  new  line  of  clothing 


Computers 
can  be  friendly... 

And  they  can  help  with  your  studies  as  well  The 
PLATO  system,  housed  in  Room  3001  of  Building  A 
is  a  user  friendly  system  |needs  no  knowledge  of 
inmpurers  to  operatel  that  ran  help  students  review 
materials,  explore  new  areas  or  get  support  help 
There  .are  about  i?5  subject  areas  now  included 
in  the  PLATO  system,  and  others  can  be  arranged 
by  talking  to  the  lab  aide  on  duty  Get  acquainted 
with  PLATO  Stop  in  the  lab  from  Bam  to  4  p  m 
and  6  to  9  p  m  Monday  through  Thursday  8am 
to  3  p  m  Friday  or  9  a  m  to  l  p  m  Saturday 
PLATO  will  be  glad  to  see  you 


fo  College  of  DuPage 


“CUT  HERE" 


^BARBELLS  -j|j||| 


15  West  700Frontage  Rd 
Hinsdale,  IL  60453 


Mark  Casey 
312-789-0534 


SUMMER  SPECIAL 

$25  A  Month  for  3  Months 
May  15—  Aug.  20 

—  Bodybuilding 

—  Powerlifting 

—  Outdoor  Work  Out  Area 

—  Aerobics 

—  Juice/Protein  Bar 

—  Locker  Room  Facilities 

Call  NOW  for  further  details  and 
easy  directions! 


Athletic  Association  Ice  Hockey 
Coaches  Association. 

Salberg,  who  turned  over  the  reins  of 
the  Chaparrals  to  Ed  Planert  after 
leading  DuPage  to  the  number  two 
ranking  in  the  country  in  1980-81  and 
number  one  in  1979-80,  was  elected  to  a 
three-year  term  at  a  March  5  meeting  of 
the  NJCAA  ice  hockey  coaches  in  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y. 

“One  of  our  main  goals  is  to  build  up 
the  sport,”  Salberg  said.  “I  want  to 
encourage  community  college  ice 
hockey  coaches  to  enroll  in  the 
association,  club  teams  to  convert  to 
varsity  status  and  other  colleges  to 
form  teams.”  Salberg  is  also  looking  to 
affiliate  the  NJCAA  coaches  assocation 
with  its  NCAA  counterpart. 

Community  college  hockey  was  hurt 
by  the  energy  crisis  because  of  the 
amount  of  energy  required  to  freeze  and 
maintain  ice  rinks,  but  he  hopes  that 
improving  times  and  success  of  teams 
like  DuPage's  will  encourage  other 
colleges  to  join  in  the  action. 

Under  Coach  Planert,  the  1982-83 
Chaparrals  finished  fourth  in  the  nation 
with  a  21-6-4  record.  Among  his  team’s 
outstanding  players,  Mike  Mersch  of 
Lisle  has  accepted  a  scholarship  to  play 
for  University  of  Illinois-Chicago  next 
year. 


When  it  runs  out  you  won’t  have  to. 

The  exciting  Pilot  Ball  Point.  It’s  got  everything  going  for 
it.  Smoother  writing.  Specially  designed  finger  ribbing 
for  continual  writing  comfort.  Stainless  steel  point.  Tung¬ 
sten  carbide  ball.  Perfectly  balanced.  A  choice  of  medium 
or  fine  points.  And  best  of  all. ..you’ll  never  throw  it  out. 

Just  slip  in  a  39c  refill  and  you’re  ready  to  write  again. 
So  next  time  your  old 
scratchy  see-thru  pen 
runs  out,  run  out  and 
get  a  69c  Pilot  Ball 
Point  pen... plus 
a  few  refills. 


i  / 


Expanded  gift  line 
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Tennis  team  (18-3) 
hosts  tournament 

Coach  Dave  Webster’s  men’s  tennis  squad  will  host  the  North  Central 
Community  College  Conference  tournament  today  at  9:30  a.m.  and  Saturday  at 
9  a.m.  J 

The  Chaps  were  18-3  overall  and  6-0  in  conference  competition  as  the  Courier 
was  going  to  press. 

DUPAGE  ROLLED  OVER  Triton  8-1  on  April  22.  The  River  Grove  school 
was  the  main  competition  again  on  the  following  day  when  CD  hosted  the 
sectionals,  but  DuPage  easily  won  with  26  team  points  (of  a  possible  27)  to  15 
for  the  Trojans.  Wright  College  came  in  third  with  6  while  Oakton  and  Truman 
Colleges  tied  with  2  each. 

The  Chaps  warmed  up  for  the  sectionals  with  a  relatively  easy  win  over 
Tnton.  Freshman  Don  Roberts  of  Addison  triumphed  at  No.  1  singles  by  6-1 
and  6-3  scores  over  Triton’s  Chris  Cabanban.  Freshman  Steve  Otten  out  of 
Lyons  Township  High  School  was  the  only  loser  during  the  day,  falling  6-4,  3-6 
and  2-6  to  Bill  Hombach. 

The  Chaps  swept  the  remaining  singles  matches  in  two  sets  as  sophomore 
Wes  Goldman  of  Naperville  won  at  No.  3,  sophomore  Bill  Dahm  of  Downers 
Grove  won  at  No.  4,  sophomore  Pat  O’Connor  of  Downers  Grove  won  at  No.  5 
and  sophomore  Jay  Broadbent  out  of  Lyons  Township  High  School  triumphed 
at  No.  6. 

ROBERTS  AND  OTTEN  were  pressed  to  three  sets  by  Cabanban  and  Hom¬ 
bach  at  No.  1  doubles,  but  won  by  scores  of  4-6,  6-3,  and  6-0.  Goldman  and 
Dahm  won  easily  at  No.  2  doubles,  as  did  O’Connor  and  Broadbent  at  No.  3. 
Broadbent  at  No.  3. 

Many  of  the  same  battles  were  replayed  in  the  sectionals.  Roberts  again 
topped  Cabanban  in  the  No.  1  singles  finals,  while  Otten  was  edged  by 
Hombach  at  No.  2.  Goldman  won  the  No.  3  singles  crown  by  scores  of  6-0  and 


Intramurals  schedule 


ACTIVITY 

Co-ed  volleyball 
Soccer 

Co-ed  Softball 
Recreation  golf 
Tennis  singles 
Tennis  doubles 
1  -day  golf  tourney 
Home  run  derby 
Minature  golf  tourney 


SPRING  1983 

ENTRY  DEADLINE 

None 
None 
May  5 
None 
May  5 
May  6 
May  16 
May  25 
June  1 


ALL  ACTIVITIES  ARE  FOR  STUDENTS,  FACULTY  and  STAFF 
WEIGHT  ROOM  (Ml 07)  -  MWF,  12-4,  T  Th,  1-4 
OPEN  GYM  Noon  -  1 :30  daily 


PLAY  BEGINS 
April  1 1 
April  26 
May  10 
May  2 
May  10 
May  1 1 
May  19 
May  26 
June  3 


6-2  over  Wright’s  Jan  Pirsching,  and  Dahm  cruised  past  Triton’s  Steve  Dubin 
in  the  No.  4  singles  finals. 

O  Connor  crushed  Triton  s  John  Paras  to  win  at  No.  5  singles  and  Broadbent 
easily  beat  the  Trojans’  Dave  Koloras  for  the  top  spot  at  No.  6. 

PROBABLY  THE  BEST  competition  of  the  day  came  at  No.  1  doubles, 
where  Otten  and  Roberts  went  three  sets  to  edge  Cabanban  and  Hombach  by 
scores  of  4-6,  6-2,  and  7-6.  Goldman  and  Dahm  topped  the  River  Grove  team  of 
Paras  and  Osborn  at  No.  2  doubles  while  O’Connor  and  Broadbent  won  over  a 
Wright  team  in  the  finals  at  No.  3  after  going  three  sets  in  the  semifinals  to 
beat  the  Triton  team  of  Dubin  and  Koloras. 

“Our  doubles  have  been  very  impressive  lately,’’  said  Webster.  “Most  team 
matches  are  won  and  lost  in  doubles.  Otten  and  Roberts  have  been  playing  well 
together,  and  Goldman  and  Dahm  have  been  winning  impressively.’’ 

Webster  also  praised  the  teamwork  of  Broadbent  and  O’Connor  at  No.  3 
doubles. 


CD  sports  recruiting 


‘Second-class  syndrome 9  hurts 


(Ed.  Note:  This  is  the  second  in  a  three-part  series  on  sports  recruiting  at 
the  College  of  DuPage.  The  writer,  Mike  Considine,  is  not  related  to  CD's 
cross  country  coach.) 


By  MIKE  CONSIDINE 

“Second-class  syndrome”  is  an 
ailment  common  to  College  of  DuPage 
coaches.  The  coaches  themselves  are 
not  afflicted  with  this  malady,  however. 
Instead,  it  strikes  many  of  the  recruits, 
their  high  school  coaches  and  parents 
that  CD  tries  to  lure  to  the  campus. 

Simply  explained,  second-class  syn¬ 
drome  is  the  belief  that  junior  college 
athletes  are  not  as  intelligent  or 
talented  as  those  at  four-year  schools. 

Mike  Considine,  head  cross  country 
and  assistant  track  coach,  was  a  victim 
when  he  was  a  senior  at  Willowbrook 
High  School. 

“I  GOT  A  card  from  Ron  Ottoson, 
Chaparral  track  coach,”  Considine 
confessed,  “and  I  wouldn’t  even  look  at 


“THE  ONLY  DIFFERENCE  is  that 
an  athlete  is  at  a  junior  college  two 
years  instead  of  four,”  MacDougall 
said. 

Ottoson  attributed  the  negative 
scholastic  image  of  community  colleges 
to  the  type  of  student  who  attended 
them  originally. 

“When  we  first  opened  our  doors  at 
CD,  a  lot  of  vets  came  here  just  to  use 
the  GI  bill,”  Ottoson  recalled.  “Since 
then,  the  academic  level  of  our  students 
has  increased  a  great  deal. 

“If  a  kid  can  be  successful  here,  he 
can  be  successful  anywhere,”  the  coach 
added.  “If  parents  understood  that 


complete  with  track,  is  also  part  of  the 
project. 

“It  may  not  be  the  finest  community 
college  facility  in  the  country,  but  I’ve 
never  seen  one  I  liked  more,”  Salberg 
declared.  “If  an  athlete  is  community- 
college  oriented  and  he  visits  here,  I 
can’t  see  him  going  anyplace  else.” 

Wrestling  coach  A1  Kaltofen  will  host 
the  NJCAA  meet  next  year  because  of 
the  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
Center.  CD  has  also  made  a  bid  to  host 
the  national  swimming  championships. 

Travel  time  to  and  from  off-campus 
facilities  will  be  eliminated. 

“Every  athlete  who  came  for  a  visit 
asked,  ‘Where’s  the  track,”’  Considine 
joked.  “I  had  to  tell  them  it  was  six 
miles  down  the  road.” 

THE  NEW  COMPLEX  will  better 
prepare  DuPage  athletes  for  national 


“Every  athlete  who  came  for  a  visit  asked,  ‘Where’s  the 
track?’  I  had  to  tell  them  it  was  six  miles  down  the  road.” 


it.” 

CD  basketball  coach  Don  Klaas  said 
that  parents  and  coaches  tell  him  that 
“their  kid”  should  get  away  from  home 
at  a  college  or  university. 

“The  country  is  well-to-do  and  kids 
are  groomed  for  the  four-year  school,” 
Klaas  commented.  “They  tend  to  think 
of  us  as  a  ‘junior  college’  instead  of  a 
two-year  college  which  can  help  them 
ready  for  the  junior  and  senior  years.” 

A1  Zamsky,  DuPage  swimming 
coach,  offered  an  explanation.  “In 
Illinois,  community  colleges  started 
without  facilities  in  the  early  ‘60s,”  he 
said.  “So,  they  had  to  rent  them.  And 
they  rented  them  from  high  schools.” 

ZAMSKY  CREDITS  MANY  of  the 
misconceptions  about  Illinois  junior 
colleges  to  these  austere  beginnings. 

Second-class  syndrome  is  a  regional 
disease.  It  does  not  exist  in  California 
where  tuition  is  free  to  all  state 
residents. 

“Athletes  there  go  to  community 
colleges  because  they  know  it  will  do 
them  as  much  good  academically  as  a 
four-year  school  will,”  said  Zamsky,  a 
graduate  of  Los  Angeles  City  College. 

The  situation  is  no  different  in 
Illinois,  according  to  Bob  MacDougall, 
head  football  coach  and  guidance 
counselor. 


point.  .  .it  would  make  recruiting  a  lot 
easier.” 

CD  COACHES  PLACE  a  greater 
emphasis  on  grades  than  most  would 
expect.  Klaas  requires  his  players  to 
carry  a  minimum  of  15  hours.  Herb 
Salberg,  athletic  director  and  assistant 
hockey  coach,  tells  his  team  members 
that  in  order  to-  play  in  Division  I 
(NCAA),  they  must  have  Division  I 
grades. 

“Many  people  believe  that  athletes 
get  special  privileges  when  it  comes  to 
grades,”  Zamsky  said.  “The  truth  is 
that  they’re  put  under  special  restric¬ 
tions.  No  other  student  has  to 
maintain  his  GPA  the  way  an  athlete 
does.” 

Can  second-class  syndrome  be  cured? 

“We’re  fighting  an  uphill  battle,  but 
it's  changing,”  Zamsky  stated.  “The 
new  facility  may  be  coming  at  the  right 
moment.  It  may  give  us  legitimacy.  I 
think  it  might  improve  our  position 
within  the  community,  which  is  what 
we  desparately  need.” 

THE  NEW  FACILITY  is  the 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
Center,  scheduled  to  open  Sept.  1.  It 
will  house  the  basketball,  indoor  track, 
swimming  and  volleyball  teams  and 
provide  lockerroom  and  training  areas 
for  most  sports.  A  new  football  field, 


competition. 

“It  will  take  us  from  the  pits  to  the 
penthouse,”  MacDougall  said. 

Even  with  the  new  confines,  the 
responsibility  for  bringing  quality 
athletes  to  CD  will  rest  with  the 
coaches.  This  responsibility  includes 
spending  many  after-school  hours  and 
reusing  all  the  money  they  need  for 
recruiting. 

“Caches  are  not  paid  for  recruiting 
and  scouting  done  on  their  own  time,” 
Salberg  explained.  “I  coordinate  the 
funds  they  bring  in  and  see  that  they 
are  dispersed  back  to  the  people  who 
generate  them.” 

Money  for  travel  and  equipment 
comes  from  the  Student  Activities 
fund. 

“WE’RE  FORTUNATE  TO  have  an 
administration  that  sees  sports  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  educational  process,” 
Klaas  said.  “That’s  the  difference 
between  a  successful  program  and  one 
that’s  not.” 

Junior  colleges  in  Texas,  Kansas  find 
other  states  can  offer  one  advantage  to 
a  prospective  recruit  that  CD  can’t. 
They  can  award  scholarships. 

“Three  of  four  schools  that  give 
scholarships  come  to  Chicago  to 
recruit,”  Klaas  said.  “Some  of  them 
have  budgets  that  would  blow  your 


mind.” 

ONE  SUCH  SCHOOL,  Laredo  (Tex.) 
Junior  College,  was  profiled  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Sports  Illustrated.  The  team  is 
ranked  second  in  the  current  NJCAA 
poll  and  boasts  players  from  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Ohio  and  Washington,  D.C. 

In  comparison,  DuPage  doesn’t  have 
much  to  offer,  according  to  Ottoson, 
except  its  reputation.  Chaparral  track 
and  swimming  teams,  for  instance,  are 
regularly  among  the  few  non-scholar¬ 
ship  teams  to  place  in  the  top  10 
nationally. 

No  Illinois  community  college  can 
grant  scholarships  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  Tuition,  room  and  board  and 
books  cannot  be  paid  for  by  an  Illinois 
school. 

Schools  in  the  Skyway  Conference 
and  downstate  Great  Rivers  Conference 
can  offer  tuition  waivers  to  prospective 
student  athletes,  however. 

TUITION  WAIVERS  ARE  simply 
that.  The  school  agrees  to  waive  the 
cost  of  tuition.  This  is  not  a 
scholarship,  according  to  Dave  Row¬ 
lands,  Region  IV  director,  because  no 
money  is  given  to  the  athlete. 

Although  it  is  legal.  Rowlands  said, 
the  practice  is  not  being  implemented  in 
the  Skyway  Conference  this  year 
because  the  money  has  to  come  from 
the  taxpayers. 

For  the  same  reason,  tuition  waivers 
are  not  likely  to  be  granted  at  CD  in  the 
immediate  future. 

MOST  COACHES  WERE  in  favor  of 
granting  scholarships  or  tuition 
waivers,  but  with  some  reservations. 

“I  think  it’s  proper  and  fair,”  Salberg 
said.  “But,  I  don’t  think  they  should  be 
given  just  to  athletes.  I  think  they 
should  be  given  to  any  gifted  student. 

Another  important  consideration  is 
the  number  of  scholarships  available. 
All  coaches  agreed  that  they  should  not 
be  granted  unless  athletes  in  all  sports 
could  receive  them. 

Finally,  the  amount  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship  is  a  big  factor. 

“A  $1,000  scholarship  to  CD  is  more 
valuable  than  a  $1,500  scholarship  to  a 
four-year  school  because  it  can  virtually 
pay  for  the  cost  of  your  education,’ 
Zamsky  pointed  out.  “I  think  scholar¬ 
ship  money  should  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  need  only.” 


Enrollment  decreases  from  last  spring 


By  AL  WHITE 


Some  24,600  students  signed  up  for  instruction  this 
spring,  a  drop  of  about  1,300  from  spring,  1982. 

Recently  released  enrollment  figures  show  a  slight 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  students  attending  CD  this 
quarter  compared  with  winter,  1983. 

Of  the  total,  76  percent  attend  part-time,  with  17  percent 
being  first-time  enrollees. 

THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  of  scholars  taking  non-credit 
courses  is  down  seven  percent. 

In  explaining  the  drop,  Charles  Erickson,  director  of 
registration  and  records,  said,  “We  increased  the  total 
number  of  credit  classes  available  and  now  include  classes 
that  previously  were  non-credit  only.  Students  figure  they 
might  as  well  go  ahead  and  take  the  credit  for  the  class.” 

Of  the  entire  student  population,  women  continue  to 
outnumber  men,  though  the  margin  of  difference  between 
the  two  groups  fell  from  5.8  to  4.8  percent. 

THE  TWO-TO-one  ratio  of  day  students  to  night 
remained  virtually  the  same,  with  daytime  figures  showing 
a  slight  increase. 

The  average  number  of  credit  hours  taken  also  stayed  the 
same  compared  to  spring,  1982.  For  all  students,  the  figure 
is  an  average  of  7  credit  hours;  for  full-time  scholars,  15; 
and  for  part-timers,  5. 

More  students  are  enrolled  in  the  business-service 

Continued  on  page  3 


RECENTLY  RELEASED  ENROLLMENT  figures 

show  24,600  students  signed  up  for  classes  this 
spring.  Number  of  scholars  is  up  from  winter 


quarter.  Wheaton  leads  communities  with  stu¬ 
dents  attending  CD.  Courier  photo  by  Brian 
O’Mahoney. 


Open  college 

CD  reaches  out  to  meet  education  needs 


By  KATHRYN  A.  ZUODAR 


Meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
many  different  kinds  of  students  is 
what  CD  is  all  about,  according  to 
Robert  D.  Peters,  associate  dean  of  the 
north  region  in  Open  College’s  off- 
campus  program. 

In  an  effort  to  attract  students  who 
would  not  otherwise  attend  college, 
Open  College  schedules  classes  at  times 
and  locations  convenient  to  off-campus 
students. 

PETERS,  WHO  HOLDS  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  industrial  education  and 
a  master’s  in  counseling,  has  taught  at 
the  high  school  level  and  served  as 
coordinator  of  staff  development  for  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Corrections, 
juvenile  division. 

His  duties  include  management  of  all 
satellite  locations  north  of  the  East- 
West  Tollway,  except  those  in  Elm¬ 
hurst  and  Villa  Park. 

Peters  considers  accessibility  a  major 
asset  of  the  off-campus  program.  The 
concept  of  neighborhood  classes  re¬ 
quires  working  closely  with  school 
district  personnel. 

“OUR  PROGRAMS,”  PETERS 
explained,  “are  offered  in  cooperation 
with  the  various  school  districts  whose 
facilities  we  use.  That’s  a  major 
contribution  by  the  schools  to  the 
education  of  the  citizens  within  their 
districts.” 

In  addition,  Peters  handles  staffing 
and  scheduling  for  all  off-campus 
vocational-technical,  accounting,  data 
processing  and  office  careers  classes  for 
the  entire  CD  district.  Although  most 
sessions  are  held  in  the  evening,  Peters 
schedules  day  classes  wherever  facilities 

exist. 


“The  ideal  is  having  classes  when 
students  are  available,”  he  said,  giving 
as  an  example  the  experimental  early 
morning  courses  scheduled  for  spring 
quarter. 

FOR  EACH  OF  the  district’s  50-plus 
locations,  a  satellite  supervisor  is  hired 


to  manage  the  building  on  class  nights. 
At  Indian  Trail  Junior  High  School  in 
Addison,  Assistant  Principal  Tom 
Romano  alternates  nights  on  the  job 
with  Principal  Chuck  DeBiase. 

Romano  estimated  that  200  to  250 
students  are  present  each  class  night, 


and  said  that  course  offerings  have 
changed  since  the  Indian  Trail  program 
started. 

“We  survey  students  early  in  the 
quarter  to  determine  their  course 
needs,”  he  explained.  “At  first,  we  had 
a  lot  of  data  processing  courses.  Now, 
we  have  a  lot  of  math  courses.” 

Accounting,  psychology  and  as¬ 
sertive  management  are  also  taught  at 
the  Addison  facility. 

EACH  SATELLITE  LOCATION 
offers  a  quarterly  Hospitality  Night 
when  students  congregate  during 
breaks  to  socialize  and  sample  refresh¬ 
ments.  Indian  Trail  hosted  such  an 
event  during  the  winter  quarter. 
Students  who  attended  cited  plentiful 
parking  and  convenient  locations  as  the 
benefits  which  attracted  them  to  the 
off-campus  program. 

One  student  told  the  Courier  that  she 
chose  to  attend  CD  instead  of  Harper 
College  because  Harper  has  no  satellite 
locations.  A  high  school  senior  who 
takes  psychology  classes  at  night 
remarked  that  her  mother  would  permit 
her  to  attend  only  college  classes  near 
her  home. 

A  mother  of  five  children  aged  13  to 
21  said  that  her  studies  have  kept  her 
from  being  “overwhelmed”  by  her 
family,  and  have  helped  her  to 
understand  their  feelings  about  school. 

CD’s  off-campus  classes  have  enabled 
her  to  fit  education  into  her  lifestyle, 
she  continued,  concluding,  “There’s  no 
way  on  earth  I  would  have  gone  to  a 
formal  college.” 

To  answer  students'  questions  about 
courses,  transfer  requirements  and 
related  issues,  Open  College  provides 
counseling  and  advising  services  at 

Continued  on  page  4 


Seniors  enjoy  variety 
of  humanities  offerings 

By  CAROL  KOSTKA 

An  evening  of  traditional  Irish  folk  music  and  dance  was  performed  at 
Lincoln  Center  in  Downers  Grove  on  April  21  for  Eileen  Ward’s  Irish  literature 
class.  The  event  was  part  of  DuPage’s  Open  College  program. 

The  students,  predominantly  senior  citizens,  brought  their  spouses  or  friends 
to  a  catered  dinner  at  6  p.m.  before  going  upstairs  to  the  Little  Theater  for  the 
7:15  entertainment. 

Ward  began  the  evening  with  a  slide  presentation  exemplifying  the  many 
contrasts  of  Ireland  —  from  the  simplicity  of  its  country  cottages  and  rugged 
coastlines  to  the  diversity  of  its  castles  and  modem  cities. 

KATHRYN  COWAN,  A  young  mezzo  soprano  from  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Chrous,  sang  Irish  folk  and  art  songs  in  the  “sean-nos”  style  (Gaelic  for 
without  accompaniment).  The  Creighton  family  —  three  boys  and  two  girls  — 
performed  intricate  reels  and  jigs  as  their  Irish-born  mother  introduced  each 
dance. 

Music  on  the  penny  whistle,  a  traditional  instrument  of  Ireland,  was 
demonstrated  by  Ward’s  son,  Kevin,  a  high  school  senior. 

The  evening  ended  with  the  audience  singing  Irish- American  tunes  led  by  Leo 
Klier,  a  student,  with  his  wife  Nancy  assisting  and  Marge  Wenstrup  playing 
the  piano. 

Fran  Mittlefehldt,  who  has  been  taking  Ward’s  humanities  classes  since  they 
began  in  September,  1979,  said  about  the  Irish  program,  “It  was  delightful  in 
all  of  its  facets." 

Mittlefehldt,  a  retired  primary  teacher,  is  grateful  that  her  instructor  is  “so 
generous  in  sharing  her  knowledge.  Each  quarter  gets  better  and  better.” 

Continued  on  page  5 
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Buckshot 


Are  creationists  willing  to  listen  to  reason? 


We  all  should  know  basically  what  science  is,  but 
some  groups  have  mistaken  religion  and  faith  for 
science,  and  when  this  happens  in  the  biological 
area,  the  result  is  called  “creation  science.” 

True  scientists 
have  one  goal  —  to 
discover  the  truth 
about  our  world. 
They  must  be  as 
impartial  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  this. 
Their  experimental 
models  must  be 
able  to  be  observed 
in  action  and  the 
predictions  made 
by  their  theories 
must  be  consistent 
with  reality  or  else  they  must  be  discarded  as 
inaccurate. 

Unfortunately,  this  means  that  the  scientist  has 
to  ignore  all  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
theories  operate  properly  and  focus  on  finding  any 
conditions  that  contradict  what  the  theory  says 
should  happen. 

I  EXPLAINED  THIS  to  two  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses  who  were  trying  to  convince  me  that 
evolution  was  a  myth.  They  had  brought  me  a 
book  to  read  that  carefully  pointed  out  gaps  in  the 
fossil  record,  faking  of  data  by  some  archeologists, 
inadequate  time  for  evolution  to  occur  (and  other 
points  that  I’ll  address  later),  but  as  I  told  them, 
we  don’t  have  a  complete  and  absolute 
understanding  of  any  science. 

Think  about  that!  We  don’t  know  exactly  why 
the  hydrocarbons  in  gasoline  combine  with  oxygen 
the  way  that  they  do,  and  so  no  one  really  knows 
why  a  car  runs  (or  the  wind  blows,  or  why  trees 
grow). 

The  creation  scientist  says  that  in  evolution,  if 
all  the  puzzle  pieces  aren’t  in  place,  none  of  the 


picture  is  accurate.  His  solution?  Interpret  the 
Bible  stories  of  men  being  formed  from  the  dust 
literally,  and  ignore  anything  that  questions  that 
belief. 

This  irrational  bias  is  the  first  thing  that  a 
creation  scientist  has  to  dedicate  himself  to  and  he 
must  sign  a  statement  of  faith  that  says  he  will 
work  to  support  that  story  at  all  times.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  man  cannot  be  employed  by  the 
Center  for  Creation  Research  unless  he  signs  this 
document.  It  doesn’t  sound  to  me  like  these  are 
impartial  scientists  in  search  of  the  truth. 

I  MOVED  HERE  from  Dallas  this  year  and 
while  I  was  living  there  a  big  commotion  was  made 
by  the  creation  scientists  about  the  long-sought- 
after  discovery  of  a  fossil  that  was  out  of  place  in 
history. 

The  evolutionists  had  always  been  able  to  point 
to  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  fossils  that 
showed  primitive  life  forms  becoming  more 
advanced,  and  there  were  no  exceptions.  What  the 
excavators  had  found  were  fossilized  tracks, 
apparently  human,  in  the  same  layer  of  rock  as 
dinosaur  tracks  and  bones.  They  thought  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  get  an  expert  opinion  on  what 
they  had  found  and  they  sent  the  head  of  the 
archeology  department  of  Southern  Methodist 
University  down  to  investigate  and  give  his 
credibility  to  what  they  had  found. 

He  and  his  team  measured  and  took  plaster 
molds  and  scores  of  pictures  and  returned  to  Dallas 
to  begin  their  analysis.  Weeks  later,  their  report 
was  published  and  the  result  was  that  these  tracks 
were  the  heelbone  of  some  dinosaur  who  had 
walked  down  a  hill  of  soft  clay  and  had  left  bean  — 
shaped  tracks. 

THE  REPORT  WAS  ignored  by  the  creation 
scientists  and  they  went  ahead  in  announcing  that 
they  had  found  the  exception  to  the  evolutionary 
record.  The  SMU  professor  went  back  later  and 
took  some  more  impressions  of  the  tracks  and  I 


saw  him  on  TV  comparing  the  two  sets,  and  there 
was  a  slight  difference.  The  molds  taken  two 
months  after  the  report  was  published  had  five  toes 
added  on  each  track. 

The  professor  said,  “I  don’t  want  to  make  any 
accusations  because  I  can’t  prove  anything,  but 
this  (he  motions  toward  the  plaster  molds) 
indicates  something  about  who  I  was  dealing 
with.” 

Duane  Gish,  head  of  the  Center  for  Creation 
Research,  was  involved  in  a  debate  in  which  he 
brought  up  the  physical  law  that  states  that  in  an 
isolated  system,  the  total  order  can  never  increase, 
only  decrease.  Order  means  organization,  or 
pattern. 

HE  MAINTAINED  THAT  since  evolution  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  less-advanced  creatures 
will  be  ousted  by  the  more  advanced,  it  contradicts 
the  above  law  and  so  God  must  have  created  man, 
and  he  has  been  going  downhill  ever  since  Adam. 

Naturally,  in  today’s  society,  which  he  views  as 
decadent  and  permissive,  he  can  support  this  idea 
very  well.  Unfortunately,  the  law  he  quotes  is  used 
to  describe  events  on  an  atomic  scale  and  smaller, 
but  if  you  were  to  accept  it  out  of  context  as 
applying  to  larger  environments,  it  still  couldn’t 
apply  because  the  Earth  surface  where  life 
originated  is  not  a  closed  system.  And  we  could  not 
last  one  day  without  the  steady  input  of  energy 
from  our  sun. 

Taking  all  this  into  account,  why  then  do 
these  groups  fight  so  hard  for  these  apparently 
ridiculous  ideas?  Why  won’t  they  listen  to 
anything  that  contradicts  them? 

These  are  questions  that  I  wish  I  had  the  answer 
to,  but  I  have  never  been  so  sure  of  anything  that 
I’d  say  that  nothing  could  ever  change  my  mind.  I 
can’t  accept  their  answer  that,  “I  won’t  listen 
because  I  know  I’m  right.”  That  is  throwing  away 
their  power  of  reason  and  when  anyone  does  that, 
it’s  a  disgusting  waste. 


What's  happening 


ERIC  RUFF  OF  Wheaton  and  Cheryl  Potts  of  Glendale  Heights  perform 
in  readers'  theater  production  of  "Home"  Tuesday  through  Thursday 
May  10  to  May  12  at  7:15  p.m.  in  Studio  Theater  of  Building  M. 

A  readers’  theater  production  of  “Home”  by  Samm-Art  Williams  will  be 
presented  Tuesday  through  Thursday,  May  10  to  May  12  at  7:15  p.m.  in  the 
Studio  Theater  of  Building  M. 

The  play,  adapted  for  this  production  by  director  Jodie  Briggs,  features  an 
all-black  cast. 

“Home”  is  the  story  of  Cephus  Miles  (Eric  Ruff  of  Wheaton),  a  North 
Carolina  farmer,  and  his  childhood  sweetheart,  Patti  Mae  Wells  (Cheryl  Potts  of 
Glendale  Heights). 

Other  cast  members  are  Earl  Fox  of  Maywood;  and  Candia  Whitt,  Kristi 
Whitt,  Dwight  Patrillo  and  Kevin  Prewitt,  of  Wheaton.  Lisa  Schultz  of 
Naperville  is  the  assistant  director. _ 


Jazz  benefit  concert 

The  Heath  Brothers,  featuring  Percy 
Heath  of  the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet, 
will  perform  in  a  benefit  jazz  concert  for 
CD’s  radio  station,  WDCB  (90.9  FM), 
at  7:30  p.m.  Friday,  May  20,  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  Student  Activi¬ 
ties. 

Tickets,  available  in  A2059  and  from 
Ticketmaster,  are  $10  for  general 
admission  and  $25  for  major'  con¬ 
tributors,  with  the  latter  price  tag 
including  priority  seating  and  admis¬ 
sion  to  a  post-concert  reception  with  the 
performers. 

Scholarship  winners 

Three  CD  students  have  been  named 
recipients  of  scholarships  from  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  DuPage 
Medical  Society  Foundation. 

Lori  A.  Hankinson  of  Downers 
Grove,  who  will  study  occupational 
therapy,  and  Michelle  S.  Callis  of  Glen 
Ellyn,  a  nursing  student,  each  pick  up 
$750,  while  Anne  R.  Thomure  of 
Hinsdale  gets  $1,000  to  pursue  her 
studies  in  nursing. 

Annual  fashion  show 

“Touch  of  Class”  will  be  the  theme 
of  CD’s  12th  annual  student  fashion 
show  at  7:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  June  1, 
in  the  Performing  Arts  Center,  Building 
M. 

The  show  is  open  to  the  public  free  of 
charge. 

A  display  by  fashion  illustration 
students  is  included. 


Learning  about  computers 

Members  of  the  CD  mathematics 
faculty  recently  participated  in  a 
seminar  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
(Chicago)  on  the  application  of 
computers  in  mathematics  instruction. 

New  chemistry  course 

A  new  chemistry  course,  Computa¬ 
tional  Skills  for  Basic  Chemistry  (070), 
intended  for  students  currently  enrolled 
in  Chemistry  100  and  101,  will  be 
offered  in  the  fall  quarter  both  in  the 
classroom  and  the  DLL. 

Advising  centers  available 

Five  centers  are  available  to  district 
residents  for  testing,  assistance  with 
educational  advising,  career  counseling 
and  course  planning. 

The  centers  and  their  hours  include 
DAVE  A,  301  N.  Swift  Road,  Addison; 
6  to  9  p.m.  Tuesday  and  Thursday; 
phone  495-3010;  Downers  Grove  South 
High  School,  Room  113,  63rd  and 
Dunham  Road;  6  to  9  p.m.  Monday  and 
Wednesday;  phone  963-8090;  York 
High  School,  Room  101B,  355  W.  St. 
Charles  Road,  Elmhurst;  6  to  9  p.m. 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  phone  530- 
1240;  Hinsdale  Junior  High  School, 
Room  109,  100  S.  Garfield;  6  to  9  p.m. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday;  phone  655- 
2910;  and  Adult  Learning  Center,  330 
Georgetown  Square,  Irving  Park  Road, 
Wood  Dale;  6  to  9  p.m.  Monday  and 
Thursday;  phone  860-9040. 
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Himert  cites  SG  position 
on  ‘‘poor  image  ’  editorial 

By  MOIRA  LEEN 


Choosing  rewarding  career 
presents  challenging  task 

By  GAYLE  JASINSKI 


The  “poor  image”  of  Student 
Government  referred  to  in  an  April  29 
Courier  editorial  was  the  major  focus  of 
discussion  at  the  most  recent  SG 
meeting. 

Gary  Himert,  director,  pointed  out 
that  a  statement  made  by  Kevin 
Langland,  SG  president,  at  the  April  29 
meeting  “was  not  student  govern¬ 
ments’  offical  opinion  of  the  Brenda 
Almanza  murder.” 

LANGLAND,  RESPONDING  TO  a 
remark  by  Randy  Olson,  Courier  editor, 
that  the  April  11  murder  of  Alman¬ 
za,  a  CD  student,  “was  a  sad 
thing,”  said  that  “It  depends  on  if  you 
view  death  as  sad.” 

“Personally,  I  think  it’s  disgusting 
that  something  like  this  happened,  ” 
added  Himert,  referring  to  the  Almanza 
incident. 

Also  mentioned  was  the  upcoming 
Las  Vegas  Night  scheduled  for  Friday, 
May  13.  Admission  is  $4. 

Doors  open  at  8  p.m.  for  an  evening 
featuring  black  jack,  craps  and  beat  the 
dealer.  All  games  will  be  in  K131  and 


137.  Two  bands,  the  Inspectors  and  the 
Kidsjwill  provide  music  in  the  campus 
center. 

“THIS  WAY,  THE  older  crowd 
won’t  have  to  listen  to  new  wave  music 
while  they’re  gambling,”  said  Ed 
Wegner,  director. 

Participants  will  receive  $2,000  in 
chips  when  they  walk  in  the  door  and 
Wegner  added  that  those  whose  “luck 
isn’t  with  them  on  Friday  the  13th”  will 
be  able  to  purchase  another  $2,000 
worth  for  $1. 

SG  IS  HOPING  to  attract  a  mixed 
group,  including  students,  community 
members  and  teachers. 

“We're  expecting  a  good  time,”  said 
Wegner. 

In  other  business,  SG  board  members 
approved  Director  Dave  Alder’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  sponsor  a  bike-a-thon 
for  cystic  fibrosis.  The  fund-raiser  is 
scheduled  for  May  21.  A  route  for  the 
bike-a-thon  has  not  been  decided  on  but 

Alder  hopes  to  have  the  event 
“somewhere  in  Glen  Ellyn.” 


An  economy  that’s  struggling  to  get 
back  on  its  feet  and  a  depressing  job 
market  can  make  choosing  a  career  with 
both  economic  and  emotional  rewards 
quite  a  challenge. 

One  can  become  easily  discouraged 
and  confused  by  the  ups  and  downs  of 
job  hunting,  with  many  students 
needing  some  form  of  guidance.  That  is 
where  the  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  Service  at  CD  enters  the 
picture. 

“WE  HELP  STUDENTS  develop  a 
job  search  strategy  and  give  them 
insight,  encouragement  and  direction,” 
said  Director  Herb  Rinehart. 

The  service,  located  in  the  Campus 
Center  of  Building  K,  provides  a 
number  of  resources  and  offers  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  examine  a 
myriad  of  options. 

“We  are  a  highly  specialized  service,” 
Rinehart  opined.  “For  those  who  want 
to  seek  a  better  path,  everything  is  here 
to  assist  them.” 

THE  CAREER-PLANNING  process 


focuses  on  sharpening  goal-setting  skills, 
improving  job  hunting  techniques  and 
developing  the  art  of  networking  — 
using  contacts  to  establish  oneself  in 
the  work  world.  The  service  offers 
suggestions  for  acquiring  occupational 
information  and  locating  job  sources. 
The  “Job  Opportunity  Bulletin,” 
published  by  the  center,  lists  specific 
job  openings  at  nearby  firms. 

“Hundreds  of  jobs  are  out  there  and 
people  with  drive,  determination  and 
saleable  skills  are  going  to  get  them,” 
Rinehart  said. 

Possessing  the  above  talent  is  not 
always  enough,  Rinehart  noted,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  “competition  for  jobs  is 
keen  and  people  have  to  be  well 
prepared.” 

To  help  one  gain  this  needed 
preparation,  Rinehart  recommends  a 
course  offered  here  at  the  college  — 
Education  105  —  which  explores  the 
student’s  potential  and  teaches  one  how 
to  write  an  effective  resume  and 
improve  interview  techniques. 

“CHOICE  IS  VERY  important  in 
achieving  satisfactory  employment,” 
Rinehart  said.  “This  class  helps  a 
person  make  the  appropriate  choice  and 
gives  him  a  better  look  at  his  job 
capabilities.” 

While  the  center  works  with  indivi¬ 
duals,  its  central  focus  is  on  the  large 
spectrum  of  people  who  are  seeking 
employment. 

“We  tie  the  job  component  to  the 
counseling  process  of  the  main  campus 
staff  and  concentrate  on  job  placement 
and  referrals,”  Rinehart  said. 

In  addition,  the  center  serves  as  a 
depot  for  employers  and  perspective 
employes.  Students  may  utilize  the 
office  to  investigate  vocational  open¬ 
ings  and  projected  changes  in  the  job 
market. 


Early  aid  requests  urged 

Passage  of  Gov.  Thompson’s  1984  budget  couid  mean 
the  loss  of  grants  to  over  25,000  college  students  this  fall, 
according  to  Larry  Matejka,  executive  director  of  the 
Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission.  Hardest  hit  would 
be  community  college  students,  said  Matejka. 

The  monetary  award  program  helps  pay  tuition  and  fee 
costs  for  students  attending  Illinois  colleges  and 
universities.  A  record  number  of  applications  was  received 
for  the  current  school  year  and  the  trend  is  expected  to 
continue  for  the  1983-84  academic  year  because  of  increased 
college  enrollment,  the  current  economic  recession  and  the 
state  unemployment  rate,  said  Matejka. 

“The  limited  funds  and  the  great  demand  for  those  funds 
makes  it  imperative  that  students  apply  early  for  all  the 
various  financial  aids,”  said  Bob  Regner,  CD’s  director  of 
Student  financial  aid. 


Enrollment.  .  . 
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division  of  study  than  any  other,  followed  by  natural 
sciences,  humanities-liberal  arts,  social-behavioral  sciences 
and  occupational-vocational  education. 

SIX  PERCENT  MORE  students  now  commute  to  CD 
from  out  of  district,  with  the  total  number  hovering  around 
800.  Thirty-seven  scholars  are  from  out  of  state. 

Wheaton  led  among  communities  with  students 
attending  CD.  Downers  Grove  was  second,  followed  by 
Naperville,  Lombard  and  Glen  Ellyn. 

About  28  percent  of  DuPage  students  exercise  the  Open 
College  option,  a  slight  rise  over  winter  quarter  and  an  even 
smaller  increase  over  spring,  1982. 


What's  happening 


Spring  workdays 

Spring  workdays  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  Campus  Christian  Fellowship 
during  the  third  week  of  May.  Students 
willing  to  help  out  with  spring  cleaning, 
garden  work,  garage  cleaning  and  other 
related  tasks  may  contact  Kurt 
Schamberger  at  665-8081  after  5  p.m. 

Careers  in  sales 

“Careers  in  Sales  and  Marketing” 
will  be  discussed  by  Joan  Lundington, 
sales  representative  from  Chicago 
Office  Products,  from  1  to  2  p.m. 
Thursday,  May  12  in  A3014  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Focus  on 
Women  program  and  the  Career 
Planning  and  Placement  office. 

Job  interviews 

On-campus  job  interviews  will  be 
conducted  by  Grace  Restaurant  Co.  (Jo 
Jos,  Co  Co’s)  from  9  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  May  10,  and  by  Montgomery 
Ward  Insurance  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Wednesday,  May  18.  Grace  seeks 
candidates  with  an  associate  degree  and 
two  years  of  experience.  Ward  has 
openings  for  secretarial  personnel,  CRT, 
mail  clerk,  accounts  payable  and 
accounts  receivable. 

Students  may  sign  up  for  interviews 
in  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement 
office.  K134. 

Culture  night  May  14 

Tortillas,  fried  rice  and  performances 
ranging  from  Czechoslovakian  folk 
dances  to  a  martial  arts  demonstration 


are  slated  for  International  Culture 
Night,  Saturday,  May  14,  in  the 
Campus  Center,  Building  K. 

Members  of  the  International  Stu¬ 
dent  Club  and  the  community  will 
begin  selling  their  individual  ethnic 
food  at  5:30  p.m.,  with  performances 
starting  at  7  p.m. 

Scheduled  are  a  Phillippino  children's 
dance,  Korean  fan  dance  and  folk 
songs,  a  Mexican  hat  dance  and  various 
acts  from  Pakistan,  China  and  India, 
with  a  special  performance  from 
Nagaland,  a  country  with  an  ancient 
history  that  lost  its  homeland  through 
a  political  move. 

Faculty  from  the  areas  of  foreign 
language,  history,  political  science  and 
law  will  serve  as  judges  for  the  food  and 
performance  categories,  awarding  a 
first  place  in  each. 

The  International  Student  Club  is  in 
need  of  volunteers  to  cook  food  in  their 
own  homes  and  sell  it  for  profit  at 
Culture  Night,  said  Glenna  Kincheloe, 
the  group’s  vice  president. 

Those  interested  in  cooking  or 
performing  may  contact  Kincheloe  in 
writing  by  leaving  a  message  in  the 
International  Student  Club  suggestion 
box  in  the  DLL. 

Tuition-free  education 

Today  is  the  deadline  to  apply  for  a 
scholarship  from  the  Nettie  and  Jesse 
Gorov  Foundation  that  offers  a 
full-time  sophomore  up  to  19  hours 
spring  quarter  tuition  at  CD. 


Applicants  must  be  full-time  stu¬ 
dents  who  completed  40  hours  at  CD  at 
the  end  of  the  last  summer  quarter  and 
held  a  minimum  GPA  of  3.0  at  the  end 
of  the  1983  winter  quarter. 

Applications  are  available  in  the 
Advising  Center,  A2012,  the  Financial 
Aid  Office,  K142  and  in  the  Learning 
Lab,  A3M. 

Economic  workshop 

A  free  workshop,  “Inexpensive 
Materials  for  Economic  and  Consumer 
Education,”  sponsored  by  National 
College  of  Education’s  Center  for 
Economic  Education  and  Proctor  & 
Gamble  Co.,  will  be  offered  May  7  from 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  at  the  college’s 
Lombard  campus,  2S361  Glen  Park 
Road.  Participants  will  receive  free 
educational  materials.  Advance  regi¬ 
stration  is  required.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  at  256-5150,  ext. 
318. 

Open  house  scheduled 

An  open  house  will  be  held  from  9 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Thursday,  May  12  at  the 
Glendale  Heights  Learning  Center, 
Glenside  Public  Library;  and  on  May 
16  at  the  Wood  Dale  Learning  Center, 
330  Georgetown  Square  Shopping 
Center. 

Choir,  orchestra  perform 

The  music  of  Mendelssohn,  Brahms, 
and  Faure  and  choral  arrangements  of 
“Annie’s  Song”  by  John  Denver, 


“Parsley,  Sage,  Rosemary,  and 
Thyme,”  “Aura  Lee”  and  “London¬ 
derry  Air”  will  be  performed  by  the 
Concert  Choir  at  4  p.m.  Sunday,  May 
15  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of 
Building  M. 

The  20-member  ensemble  is  com¬ 
prised  of  students  from  throughout  the 
west  suburban  area. 

Sharing  the  program  will  be  the 
Chamber  Orchestra,  performing  music 
by  J.S.  Bach,  his  youngest  son  Johann 
Christian  Bach  and  Vivaldi.  Featured 
soloists  will  be  flutist  Anne  Aitchison 
and  violinist  and  assistant  conductor, 
Jonathan  Armerding. 

Author  Madden  visits 

Author  David  Madden  will  read  from 
his  novels  and  short  stories  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  18,  at  8  p.m.  in  K157  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  Prairie  Light 
Review  and  the  Humanities  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Madden’s  novels  and  short  story 
anthologies  include  “The  Shadow 
Knows,”  “On  the  Big  Wind,”  “Casan- 
dra  Singing,”  “Brothers  in  Confi¬ 
dence,”  “Beautiful  Greed”  and  “New 
Orleans  of  Possibilities.” 

Student  art  exhibit 

Individuals  interested  in  displaying 
their  art  for  the  CD  student  exhibit. 
May  22  through  June  5,  may  obtain 
further  details  by  calling  the  gallery, 
858-2800,  exts.  2047  or  2036. 

Participation  does  not  require  enroll¬ 
ment  in  campus  art  classes. 
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several  regional  centers.  Bob  O’Lough- 
lin,  a  counselor  in  the  Addison  high 
school  system,  works  one  evening  each 
week  at  the  DAVEA  Center  in 
Addison. 

MANY  STUDENTS  BEGIN  taking 
one  class  at  a  time,  O'Loughlin  said, 
“and  later  need  counseling  to  find  out 
what  avenues  are  available.” 

A  high  percentage  of  the  students  he 
counsels  want  to  advance  in  their  jobs 
or  to  change  career  fields,  he  continued. 


O  Loughlin  describes  his  function  as 
helping  students  “find  out  what 
direction  they’d  like  to  go”  by 
discussing  the  available  options. 

I  m  seeing  a  lot  of  single  parents 
who  need  to  market  their  skills 
quickly,”  O’Loughlin  said.  “I’m  also 
seeing  some  men  who  do  physical  labor, 
but  who  don’t  expect  to  be  able  to 
continue  doing  it.  They’re  more 
vocational-occupational-oriented  due  to 

their  situations.” 

PETERS  FAVORS  A  “vocational” 


approach  to  teaching  liberal  arts  classes 
as  well  as  occupational  subjects,  “in  the 
sense  that  students  need  to  be  able  to 
apply  what  they  learn. 

“The  aesthetics  are  a  very  important 
part  of  our  lives,”  Peters  said,  “but 
they're  for  life  enrichment,  just  as  being 
placed  in  the  right  job  is  a  part  of  life 
enrichment.  Sometimes  we  teach  in 
abstractions,  and  then  hope  that 
students  can  translate  what  they  learn 
into  something  practical  that  they  can 
use.” 

The  popular  conception  of  a  college 


student  as  an  18-year-old  high  school 
graduate  is  slowly  changing,  Peters 
believes.  He  pointed  out  that  education 
is  for  anyone  who  can  benefit  from  it. 

Similarly,  the  word  “college”  denotes 
a  campus  to  most  people,  Peters  said, 
but  he  describes  a  community  college  as 
“a  process,  where  you  have  a  whole, 
wide  variety  of  opportunities,  both  on- 
and  off-campus. 

“The  college  is  not  a  270-acre  plot  of 
land  with  buildings  on  it  in  Glen 
Ellyn,”  he  said.  “It’s  the  community, 
wherever  we  have  classes.” 


Student  Help  Wanted 

Exceptional  opportunities  to  earn  $900  per  month  working 
evenings  and  Saturdays.  Car  necessary.  Apply  in  person,  3  p.m. 

Thursdays. 

JRC  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 
4414  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 

Hillside.  IL. 


Graduating 

to 

NIU? 

Stop  by  College  Square  Apartments  and  see  what 
we  have  to  offer.  Efficiencies,  1,  2,  and  3  bedroom 
apartments  at  Northern  Illinois  University. 

DeKalb 's  Finest 
815/758-1920 


LEAVING  COLLEGE? 


Control  Data  Institute 
recommends  that  you  stay 
and  earn  your  degree.  But 
if  we  can't  change  your 
mind,  we  can  at  least  help 
you  take  advantage  of  the 
college  work  completed 
so  far. 


Through  a  new  approach 
to  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion,  Control  Data  Institute 
can  help  you  get  the  train¬ 
ing  you  need  to  seek  a 
career  as  a  Computer  Pro¬ 
grammer,  Operator  or 
Computer  Technician. 


CALL:  454-6888 

And  learn  how  the  world  of  computers 
could  be  your  world,  too. 

/p  ET\  CONTRpL  DATA 
VS  C/  INSTITUTE 


200  N.  Michigan  Ave.  1072  Tower  Lane 

Chicago,  IL  60601  Bensenville,  IL  60106 


Community  College  Students: 
Planning  to  transfer  to 
Roosevelt  University? 

If  you  are  an  Illinois  resident  and  are  considering  transferring  to  Roosevelt 
University  for  the  Fall,  1983,  semester,  we  encourage  you  to  apply  for  an 
Illinois  State  Monetary  Award  (ISSC  award),  a  major  part  of  most  financial 
aid  packages. 

To  be  sure  you  do  not  miss  out  on  financial  aid  for  which  you  may  be  eligible, 
we  remind  you: 

1 .  The  State  of  Illinois  will  consider  a  limited  number  of  applications  for 
full-year  awards.  It  will  NOT  consider  applications  beyond  this  number. 

2.  No  application  will  be  considered  unless  it  is  complete  and  without  error. 
Therefore,  Roosevelt  University  encourages  you  to: 

1 .  Visit  your  counselor  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  “Application  for  Federal 
Student  Aid — 1983-84  School  Year"  or  write  Roosevelt  University  to 
receive  a  copy.  (This  form  is  the  source  for  determining  Illinois  State 
Monetary  Awards,  as  well  as  federal  assistance.) 

2.  Carefully  and  accurately  complete  the  form.  Errors  or  omissions  may 
cause  your  form  to  be  set  aside  and  never  be  considered  for  financial  aid. 

3.  File  the  form  as  early  as  possible.  Don't  wait!  Delay  may  cause  you  to 
miss  funding  that  you  otherwise  would  receive. 

Roosevelt  University  grants  transfer  credit  for  most  courses  completed  at 
accredited  community  colleges.  Questions  concerning  the  acceptance  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  community  college  transfer  credit  should  be  directed  to  the  Roosevelt 
University  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions. 

So  plan  early  to  attend  Roosevelt  University.  You  may  choose  from  five 
summer  terms.  Fall  classes  begin  Thursday,  September  8, 1983.  Classes  are 
offered  at  the  main  campus  in  downtown  Chicago  and  at  the  Northwest  Campus 
in  Arlington  Heights.  To  receive  a  Roosevelt  University  application,  a  class 
schedule,  and  an  "Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid — 1983-84  School  Year", 
please  contact: 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION 
ROOSEVELT  UNIVERSITY 

430  S.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60605 
PHONE:  (312)  341-3655 

ROOSEVELT 

UNIVERSITY 

Roosevelt  University  admits  students  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit 
and  without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  or  physical  handicap. 
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Her  favorite  course  was  “Truth  in  Light  and  Darkness,”  a  contrast  between 
Conrad  and  Twain. 

THE  FIRST  CLASS,  “Modem  American  Literature,”  consisted  of  a  dozen 
people.  As  word  spread  about  these  courses,  enrollment  increased  to  almost  40 
students  in  the  next  three-and-one-half  years. 

Ken  Owen  and  his  wife,  Dorothy,  have  accumulated  40  credits  and  intend  to 
keep  going. 

“We  wouldn’t  miss  it.  Webring  other  people  in,”  he  said. 


LAST  SUMMER,  SOME  of  the  students  were  part  of  Ward’s  academic  tour 
of  Ireland. 

Mary  Ann  Humphreys,  a  retired  pre-school  teacher,  remembers  how  “pleased 
everyone  was  that  it  was  not  a  typical  tourist  vacation  because  we  had  so  much 
interaction  with  the  very  friendly  Irish  people  at  their  homes,  pubs  and  local 
cultural  events.” 

This  summer,  Greece  will  be  the  students’  focus  of  study. 


The  courses  stem  from  the  “insatiable  curiosity  of  these  seniors,”  said  Ward. 
“Each  course  has  generated  further  questions.  So  they  choose  what  to  do  next.’* 
“The  Survey  of  American  Literature”  led  to  “A  Spectrum  of  the  1920s  in 
America”  followed  by  “Literature  of  the  Twenties,”  then  “The  Thirties.” 

The  class  wrote  a  book  of  essays,  “Looking  Back  at  the  Thirties,”  to  which 
they  contributed  aspects  of  their  experiences  during  that  period.  About  100 
copies  were  made  of  the  book  and  it  received  considerable  publicity. 

Bill  Hoffert  of  Downers  Grove  and  a  1931  graduate  of  Notre  Dame,  declared, 
“These  are  better  than  Notre  Dame’s  graduate  courses.  I  don’t  know  of  any 
other  instructor  who  has  more  to  give.” 


College  of  DuPage 

Student  Government 

and  Student  Activities 
Presents 
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Friday,  May  13, 1983 
Building  K  —  Campus  Center 
Doors  open  at  8  p.m. 

Featuring  The  Inspectors 

live  in  concert 

Great  prizes  to  be  auctioned  off 
with  winnings  at  the  end  of  evening. 

Participants  will  receive 
$2000  in  funny  money! 

Tickets  at  the  box  office  —  Building  A,  rm.  2059 
and  at  the  door!  Price  $4 


“Beat  the  odds”  Friday  the  13th!!!' 


Computers 
can  be  friendly... 

and  they  can  help  with  your  studies  as  well  The 
PLATO  system,  housed  in  Room  3001  of  Building  A, 
is  a  "user  friendly"  system  (needs  no  knowledge  of 
computers  to  operate)  that  can  help  students  review 
materials,  explore  new  areas  or  get  support  help 
There  are  about  1 25  subject  areas  now  included 
in  the  PLATO  system,  and  others  can  be  arranged 
by  talking  to  the  lab  aide  on  duty.  Get  acguainted 
with  PLATO.  Stop  in  the  lab  from  8  a  m.  to  4  p.m. 
and  6  to  9  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday,  8  a  m. 
to  3  p.m.  Friday  or  9  a  m.  to  1  p.m.  Saturday. 

PLATO  will  be  glad  to  see  you 
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'  Import*™  Inc..  Now  trt  N  Y  Soto  U  S  Import*  C- 


THE  NOOSE 
HUT  ROARED 


Imported  Moosehead.  Stands  head  and  antlers  above  the  rest. VJ 


USE  YOUR  HEAD  WHEN  YOU  DRINK  MOOSEHEAD. 
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Report  creates  furor 


Letters 

Busy  student  has  time 


To  the  Editor: 

In  response  to  Becky  Cahill’s  letter  in 
a  recent  edition  of  the  Courier,  I’m 
sorry  but  I  have  to  disagree  with  her 
thesis  of  not  having  time  to  show 
school  spirit.  If  she  really  wanted  to  be 
involved  with  student  activities,  she 
would  make  the  time  to  participate. 

I  have  plenty  of  time  for  school 
activities,  and  I  don’t  simply  go  to 
school  and  then  devote  the  rest  of  my 
time  to  activites.  Not  only  am  I  a 
full-time  student  with  better-than- 
average  grades  and  a  cheerleader  for 
the  CD  football  and  basketball  teams,  I 
also  hold  down  a  part-time  job 
averaging  15  to  20  hours  a  week,  a 
full-time  family  and  a  full-time 
boyfriend. 

I  think  I’m  a  pretty  average  person. 
I’m  not  some  kind  of  wonder  woman  or 
anything.  How  come  I  can  handle  all 
these  responsibilities  and  get  by  and 
people  can  excuse  themselves  by  saying 
that  they  don’t  have  time? 

I’m  not  alone.  Look  at  the  rest  of  the 
cheerleading  squad.  We  all  have 
responsibilities  other  than  school  and 
cheering.  The  basketball  team  also 
finds  time  to  work,  study  and  play  a 
rugged  schedule.  They’re  getting  good 
grades,  because  one  has  to  maintain  a  C 
average  to  be  active  in  sports.  And  isn’t 
it  amazing?  About  half  the  team  mem¬ 
bers  live  on  their  own  in  a  really  nice 
apartment  —  which  makes  our  reliable 
source  J.U.  look  really  silly.  The  team 
works,  keeps  house,  has  a  social  life, 
goes  to  school  and  still  lives  through  a 
tough  practice  every  day,  even  on 
Sundays.  They  are  managing  to  make 
it. 

I’m  also  curious  as  to  the  reliability 
of  your  sources,  Becky.  Seeing  as 


26,000  people  are  attending  this  school, 
I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  two 
people’s  personal  experiences  provide 
an  adequate  sample  to  allow  credibility 
to  such  a  judgment. 

However,  I  really  don’t  care  if  most 
scholars  have  no  interest  in  being  active 
in  activities.  I  just  wish  that  people 
who  cannot  participate  themselves 
would  be  more  supportive  of  the  people 
who  do. 

What  really  kills  me  is,  believe  it  or 
not,  our  basketball  team  (yes,  we  do 
have  a  team)  was  very  close  to  a 
regional  championship.  Forensics  was 
the  national  champ  this  year  and  our 
hockey  and  swim  teams  went  to 
nationals  just  recently.  If  we  could 
count  all  the  CD  spectators  who 
attended  these  events,  not  only  would 
the  number  be  low,  the  crowd  would 
basically  consist  of  parents  and 
teachers.  That  makes  me  nauseous! 

Sports  are  not  the  only  activities  that 
get  hit  hard.  I’ve  become  acquainted 
with  a  few  Student  Government  officers 
and  they  really  do  care  about  the  school 
and  they  do  the  best  they  can  to 
improve  it.  Unfortunately,  most  people 
feel  that  nothing  is  being  done.  If  they 
were  on  the  inside  and  involved,  they 
would  see  that  a  lot  does  get 
accomplished. 

Hopefully,  the  upcoming  year  will  be 
better  with  respect  to  school  spirit. 
Many  people  have  been  voicing  their 
disapproval  of  the  limited  participation 
in  student  clubs  and  groups.  Maybe 
these  opinions  can  induce  people  to  try 
to  change.  I  know  that  it  sure  would 
feel  good  to  cheer  in  front  of  a  large 
crowd  for  a  change. 

Tracy  Butz,  Bensenville 


To  the  Editor: 

The  recent  report  from  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education 
has  created  a  furor  in  Washington  and 
sparked  national  debate  on  the  issue  of 
public  education. 

The  report  revealed  that  students  are 
leaving  schools  and  colleges  ill-equipped 
to  deal  with  the  demands  of  today’s 
society  and  industry  —  something  any 
college  student  could  have  told  the 
public  or  the  folks  in  Washington  had 
anyone  cared  enough  to  listen. 

However,  the  students  aren’t  the 
only  ones  to  lose  when  they  gain  a  poor 
eduation:  businesses,  industry  and  the 
national  economy  suffer  as  well. 

As  the  students  enter  the  working 
world  incapable  of  carrying  out  the 
needs  of  the  company,  more  and  more 
businesses  are  forced  to  initiate 
time-consuming  training  programs  that 
become  another  business  cost,  thus 
creating  one  more  tax  write-off. 

But  these  programs  also  siphon 
money  from  research  and  development 
departments,  forcing  the  United  States 
to  fall  behind  foreign  competition,  thus 
causing  more  imports  and  more  money 
flowing  out  of  this  country. 

Thus  the  students’  lack  of  a  good 
education  could  conceivably  cost  the 
United  States  more  than  the  tax  dollars 
needed  to  bolster  the  system.  Money,  or 
rather  the  lack  of  same,  is  the  reason 
the  system  is  failing.  Example?  The 
computer  science  department  in  any 
public  college. 

According  to  the  1983  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook,  the  projected 
salary  for  a  professor  is  about  $23,267  a 
year,  with  an  instructor  getting  $15,179 
annually.  A  computer  programmer 
starts  at  $20,800  and  a  lead  application 
programmer  about  $26,260. 

Therefore,  three  types  of  people  are 
drawn  to  the  teaching  profession. 


The  first  type  are  the  washouts  — 
people  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
lost  in  their  bid  for  a  place  in 
industry,  possibly  victims  of  poor 
education  themselves.  Not  much  imagi¬ 
nation  is  needed  to  realize  the  quality  of 
education  they  pass  along. 

The  second  type  are  the  foreigners, 
some  of  whom  fall  in  the  first  category’ 
while  others  couldn’t  make  it  in  the 
field  either  because  of  racial  prejudice 
or  language  barriers.  Please  don’t  label 
me  a  racist,  because  that  is  not  my 
intention.  Many  of  these  people  are  well 
trained  and  qualified  for  teaching 
positions.  But  imagine  sitting  in  a 
classroom  trying  to  assimilate  a 
complex  computer  language  with  a 
teacher  who  has  to  write  every  other 
word  on  the  blac'  board  because  the 
students  have  difficulty  distinguishing 
between  “bytes”  and  “bits.” 

This  leaves  us  with  the  third  type  of 
individual,  truly  unique  people  -  the 
well-qualified,  well-trained  personnel 
who  teach  because  they  love  teaching 
and  receive  satisfaction  from  passing 
along  their  knowledge  to  future 
generations.  They  obviously  aren’t  in 
teaching  to  get  rich. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  any 
investment  made  in  public  education 
now  is  an  investment  in  the  future,  a 
fact  which  the  live-only-for-today 
politicians  like  President  Reagan  can’t 
seem  to  see,  as  he  demonstrated  by 
announcing  plans  to  abolish  the 
Department  of  Education.  He  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  rabid  follower  of  Adam 
Smith’s  philosophy. 

But  perhaps  Reagan  prefers  to  have 
future  administrators  make  decisions 
through  ignorance.  After  all,  he  keeps 
saying  we  must  strive  for  more 
continuity  in  Washington. 

Patricia  K.  Yuen,  Glen  Ellyn 


Car  insurance  a  must 

To  the  Editor: 

The  recently  proposed  bill  to  require 
mandatory  automobile  insurance  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  should  be  passed.  Too 
many  uninsured  drivers  involved  in 
accidents  are  not  being  held  account¬ 
able  for  damages. 

I  had  a  personal  experience  which  led 
me  to  support  the  idea  of  mandatory 
automobile  insurance.  A  friend  of  mine 
was  almost  killed  in  an  accident  with  an 
uninsured  motorist,  and  then  had  to 
pay  for  all  the  damages  he  suffered 


Courier  critiqued  again 

To  the  Editor: 

Because  I  wrote  a  critical  letter  to  the 
Courier  earlier  this  year  regarding  the 
rather  elementary  questions  asked  in 
“The  Student  Voice,”  I  feel  a  follow-up 
might  be  in  order. 

Since  no  by-line  is  given  for  “The 
Student  Voice,”  I  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  know  who  is  to  receive 
brickbats  or  bouquets.  However,  in  this 
case,  late-blooming  tupips  are  coming 
to  the  direction  of  that  unknown  person 


even  though  the  crash  was  not  his 
fault.  If  the  mandatory  law  had  been  in 
effect,  the  party  at  fault  would  have 
been  without  question  accountable  for 
all  damages. 

Why  should  the  innocent  victim  bear 
this  responsibility?  The  state  doesn’t 
grant  driving  privileges  to  those  who 
drive  unsafely,  so  why  should  the  state 
grant  these  privileges  to  those  who  are 
not  held  accountable  for  driving  safely? 

Priscilla  Banquero,  Carol  Stream 


or  persons. 

Few  students  really  care  if  Jane  Doe 
was  a  pom  pon  girl  in  high  school.  But 
if  Jane  Doe  is  studying  for  a  degree  in 
political  science  and  is  asked  her 
opinion  of  the  nuclear  freeze  issue,  we 
might  just  sit  up  and  pay  attention. 

Thanks  for  finally  crediting  readers 
with  insight  and  intelligence.  In  all 
areas,  the  Courier  is  showing  a  greater 
maturity  than  it  has  in  the  past. 


Evelyn  Kay  Hubert,  West  Chicago 


The  Courier  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  Reactions  from  students,  staff  and  community 
can  be  valuable  as  a  megaphone  of  student  interests,  providing  new  ideas  and  keeping  staff 
members  on  their  toes 

Letters  should  not  exceed  200  words  and  should  be  typed,  double-spaced.  They  may  be 
dropped  off  or  sent  to  the  Courier  Barn,  the  white  structure  on  the  hill  immediately  east  of 
Building  J,  10  days  prior  to  publication. 

Letters  will  be  edited  only  for  style  and  grammar,  and  may  be  reduced  to  fit  space  limita¬ 
tions. 

All  letters  must  be  signed,  although  the  writer  may  request  to  have  his  name  withheld.  A 
home  address  and  telephone  number  should  be  included  for  verification  purposes. 

Opinions  expressed  in  the  Courier  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of  the  staff  of  the 
College  of  DuPage. 
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exts.  2531,  2379  or  21 13. 

Advertising  rates  are  available  upon  request.  Deadline  for  display  ads  and  classifieds  is 
5  p.m.  7  days  prior  to  publication. 
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Mike  Bouse 


My  buddy  Chuckie  — 
happier  and  better  off 

“Hey  Chuck.  What  s  up  man?  Haven’t  seen  ya  around  for  a  few  weeks. 
Where  you  been  hiding  yourself  lately?” 

“Been  sick  man,  real  sick,  been  in  the  hospital  for  the  past  month  in  fact.” 

“No  foolin  ?  C’mon  bro,  let’s  go  to  the  bar  and  I’ll  buy  the  first  round  while 

you  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

AND  SO  WE  went.  I  ordered  an  Old  Style 
and  Chuck  got  a  Coke.  And  I  found  out  that  my 
buddy  Chuckie  was  one  sick  dude.  Here  is  what 
I  learned  from  my  friend  and  later  through 
other  sources: 

No.  1.  The  disease  is  a  fatal  one  and  there  is 
no  cure  —  though  it  can  go  into  remission  with 
proper  treatment. 

No.  2.  Some  of  the  symptoms  are  reduced 
mental  functioning  with  a  corresponding 
deterioration  of  the  kidneys,  heart  and  brain. 

No.  3.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  the 
victim’s  reasoning  powers  are  so  impaired  that 
functioning  in  normal  society  becomes  impos¬ 
sible  and  the  patient  is  prone  to  outbursts  of 
violence  that  have  an  almost  maniacal  intensity. 

I  COULD  SAY  a  lot  more  on  the  subject.  .  .the  disease  has  about  the  same 
affinity  to  eat  nerve  tissue  as  do  sharks  to  gobble  up  tuna  fish.  .  .there’s  much 
more,  more  than  I  could  possibly  write  about  here,  so  if  you’re  interested,  go 
pick  up  a  book  on  the  subject. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  in  case  you  haven’t  figured  it  out  yet,  the  disease  is 
alcoholism.  Make  no  mistake.  According  to  the  American  Medical  Association, 
alcoholism  is  a  bonafide  disease  that  is  both  physiological  and  psychological  in 
nature.  Its  incidence  is  high  in  western  society  especially,  higher  than  any  other 
health  problem  in  the  United  States. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong,  though.  It  is  a  worldwide  problem  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  recently  disclosed  that  it  is  their  number-one  health  problem  also  —  quite  a 
revelation  from  the  normally  close-mouthed  Russians. 

SO  HOW  DOES  this  affect  us  students  at  CD?  I’ll  tell  you.  Recently  I 
conducted  a  little  survey  in  the  halls  of  our  school.  I  asked  altogether  35  people 
if,  what,  how  much,  and  how  often  they  like  to  drink. 

Seven  people  said  they  didn’t  drink  at  all,  9  said  only  rarely  but  when  they  do 
they  generally  tie  on  a  good  one  at  parties,  11  said  they  drink  like  fishes  every 
weekend  and  the  other  8  were  drunk  when  I  asked  them. 

Well,  maybe  they  weren’t  drunk  right  then  but  they  said  they  like  to  party  all 
the  time.  By  and  far,  the  most  widely  consumed  beverage  was  beer,  though  JD 
ran  a  close  second. 

You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions.  I’m  no  expert,  just  a  lowly  columnist 
who  has  fondness  for  Old  Style  (which  was  the  No.  1  choice  of  the  beerys  here). 


Mike  Bouse 


An  estimated  10  million  alcoholics  are  in  the  United  States,  with  the  ratio 
being  about  five  to  one,  men  over  women.  Five  of  the  seven  who  said  they  did 
not  drink  at  all  were  women  and  to  be  fair  I  should  point  out  that  23  of  the 
people  I  asked  were  men.  It  was  right  to  do  this,  however,  because  we  guys  do 
have  the  higher  odds  of  being  serious  boozers. 

WELL,  LIKE  I  said,  I’m  no  expert  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  problem  exists. 
And  if  there  is  a  problem,  what  can  be  done  about  it?  My  buddy  Chuck  was  the 
heaviest  dnnker  I  know  and  he  had  to  get  busted  for  drunken  driving  four 
times  before  he  decided  he  had  a  problem.  He  went  to  an  alcohol  rehab  center 
for  a  month  and  now  goes  to  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meetings  twice  a  week.  It’s 
been  almost  three  months  since  old  Chuckie  had  a  drink  and  he  seems  a  lot 
happier  and  better  off  now. 

His  was  the  drastic  approach,  the  court  of  last  resort.  A  lot  of  colleges 
realize  that  a  problem  exists  and  a  lot  have  AA  or  similar  groups  right  on 
campus.  I  don’t  think  CD  means  College  of  Drunks  yet.  .  .but  I  do  think  that 
the  problem  is  here.  .  .and  I  think  that  maybe  we  could  benefit  from  having 
such  a  group  on  campus. 

I  don’t  believe  I’m  ready  for  the  rehab  center  yet  but  I  might  attend  a  few  of 
those  meetings  just  to  check  it  out. 

Anyway,  I’m  gonna  cut  down  on  my  beer  consumption  for  a  while. 


The  Student  Voice 


What  do  you  think  of  the 
idea  of  naming  the  new  per¬ 
forming  arts  building  after 
John  Belushi? 


John  Ryan 


John  Ryan,  Wheaton?  “It’s 
a  good  idea,  he’s  someone 
everyone  knew.  It’s  suitable 
for  the  performing  arts 
center.” 

Joe  Ernst,  Darien:  “It 
should  be  because  he  was 
great  and  should  be  somehow 
remembered  for  what  he  did. 
Tragedies  that  happen  to  such 
a  young  guy  should  be 
permanently  memorialized.” 


Rita  Carlson 


Rita  Carlson,  Westmont:  “I 
think  it’s  a  great  idea  because 
it’s  a  great  way  to  remember 
John  Belushi.” 

Nilda  Dalmonte,  Lombard: 
“It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  his 
death  had  not  been  drug 
related.” 

Janet  Mueller,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“I  think  it’s  a  good  idea.  I 
think  he  did  a  lot  for  the  arts.” 

Dawn  Porter,  Westmont:  “I 
think  other  people  are  more 
deserving  of  the  honor  of 
having  their  name  on  a  CD 
building.” 


Deb  Van  Dorpe,  Lombard: 
“Go  for  it.  He  was  good.  A  lot 
of  people  from  CD  knew  him.” 

Phil  Neri,  Burr  Ridge: 
“Instead  of  the  whole  building, 
they  should  name  only  one 
section  of  the  building.” 

Laura  Lindsey,  Naperville: 
“It  would  be  a  nice  gesture 
because  some  people  here 
remember  him  and  admire  the 
talent  he  had.” 

Jeanine  Rohn,  Elmhurst: 
“I  don’t  think  it  would  be 
appropriate.  When  he  died, 
people  tried  to  make  him  more 
of  a  part  of  this  school  than  he 
really  was.” 

Paul  Lanis.  Lombard:  “I 
think  it’s  a  great  idea!  I  can 
think  of  no  one  else  as 
deserving  of  this  honor.” 

Pat  Adgmovic,  LaGrange: 
“No,  I  don’t  think  it’s  a  good 
idea.  He  was  a  drug  addict.  I 
don’t  think  colleges  should 
condone  or  glorify  illegal 
behavior.” 

Dave  Craig,  Naperville:  “I 
think  it  should  be.  We  should 
honor  his  art,  not  his  lifestyle.” 

Susan  O’Connor,  Glen 
Ellyn:  “I  don’t  think  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  name  the  building 
after  someone  who  killed 
himself  on  drugs.” 


Bill  Minick 


Bill  Minick,  Naperville:  "I 
think  it’s  great.  I’d  like  to  see 
it  happen.” 

Tom  Tieze,  Bensenville:  “I 
like  the  idea  because  I  think 
it’s  great  that  he  came  from 
here  and  made  something  of 
himself.” 

George  Bergman,  West¬ 
mont:  “I  think  it’s  a  great 
idea;  his  movies  were  great. 

Kip  Johnson,  LaGrange:  “I 
think  it’s  a  good  idea  because 
Belushi  was  a  great  performer. 
Also,  he  should  be  remembered 
in  the  medium  in  which  he 
performed  so  well.” 


Jeff  Wagner,  Lombard: 
“No.  Just  because  he  was  a 
student  here  doesn’t  mean 
anything.  His  death  was 

questionable  in  my  mind.” 


Beth  Haynes 

Beth  Haynes,  Naperville: 
“At  one  time  he  went  to  this 
school  —  it  would  be  a  great 
memorial  for  him.” 


Joe  Karcz,  Villa  Park:  “I 
don’t  think  they  should.  The 
way  Belushi  went  out  should 
not  be  commemorated.” 

Dawn  Capecci,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“I  don’t  think  it’s  a  good 
idea.  Jim  Belushi  did  more  for 
CD  than  John  did.” 


Wanted:  Editor, 


—Assistant  Editor 

The  Prairie  Light  Review  is  looking  for  an 

editor  and  an  assistant  editor  for  academic 

year  1983-84.  Applications  are  available  in  the 

Humanities  office,  Room  A3098.  Applicants 

should  be  full-time  students  next  year.  Full 

tuition  reimbursement  is  available  for  the  » — 

editor  and  half  tuition  will  be  given  to  the 

assistant  editor.  Academic  credit  will  also  be 

included.  Application  deadline  is  May  27. 

Information  can  be  obtained  from  Allan  Carter, 
faculty  adviser,  ext.  2124. 


CD  Writers’  Conference 


June  4,  1983,  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 


Prominent  writers,  editors  and  a  literary  agent  will  conduct  a 
variety  of  informative  sessions  designed  to  help  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  writing  increase  their  chance  of  publishing.  Speakers 
will  include: 

Holly  G.  Miller,  former  Senior  Editor  at  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  speaking  about  "Writing  for  Publication:  From  Idea  to 
Article.” 

Jane  Jordan  Browne,  Chicago  Literary  Agent,  discussing 
“What  Can  an  Agent  do  for  You?” 

Virginia  Muir,  Managing  Editor  of  Tyndale  House  Publishers, 

presenting  a  slide/tape  depicting  how  a  manuscript  becomes  a 
book,  “From  Writer  to  Reader.” 

Glenn  Meeter,  Fiction  Author  and  Professor  of  Creative  Writing 
at  Northern  III.  University,  focusing  on  “The  Truth  About 
Writing  and  Publishing  Fiction.” 

Leona  Toppel,  National  Comedy  Writer,  explaining  the  world  of 


“Writing  Funny  for  Money.” 

Ann  Fay,  Senior  Editor  at  Albert  Whitman  &  Company,  talking 
about  “The  ABC’s  of  Writing  for  the  Juvenile  Market.” 

Harry  Mark  Petrakis,  Distinguished  Author  of  six  novels,  three 
short  story  collections,  and  a  book-length  autobiography,  will 
be  the  keynote  speaker  sharing  “A  Writer  Talks  About  Writing.” 

You  can  register  for  one  credit  (class  code:  6EUBA),  or  for  two 
credits  (class  code  6EUBB).  The  one  credit  option  will  include 
a  short  evaluation  of  the  conference;  two  credits  will  require 
the  evaluation  and  a  short  project.  An  additional  $7.00  fee  will 
be  collected  the  morning  of  the  conference  to  cover  the  cost 
of  coffee  breaks  and  lunch. 

For  additional  information  or  a  brochure,  contact  the  College 
of  DuPage  Humanities  Office:  Building  A,  3098,  858-2800,  Ext. 
2048. 


Feature  q 
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Spring's  harbingers  are 


By  JIM  SETTECASE 


For  the  past  several  weeks,  I’ve  noticed  the 
subtle  changes.  They  happened  slowly,  almost 
imperceptibly,  so  that  at  first  I  thought  I  must  be 
mistaken  and  they  were  only  products  of  a  wishful 
imagination.  But  then,  gradually  the  evidence 
began  to  mount.  I  could  sense  it  in  the  sunrise  and 
feel  it  in  the  air,  at  work  and  at  church.  People 
were  talking  about  it. 

Nowhere  was  it  more  evident  than  at  school.  The 
sap  was  rising  in  the  young  people.  Izod  alligators 
stalked  the  halls  while  Sperry  Topsiders  and  a 
dozen  imitations  glided  on  stone  tile  floors  almost 
noiselessly.  Polo  shirts  and  lightweight  summer 
clothes  vied  for  attention  in  the  classrooms  and 
parking  lots.  Heads  turned  in  unrehearsed  unison 
as  a  young  girl  in  green  shorts  sauntered  breezily 
past. 

THE  DEEP,  LUXURIOUS  tans  of  Fort 
Lauderdale,  almost  faded  to  paleness,  have  begun 
to  revive  under  a  benevolent  sun  and  lavish 
amounts  of  cocoa  butter.  Spring  is  finally  here! 

Spring,  glorious  spring!  Warm,  wonderful, 
balmy  spring  with  cool,  inviting  spring  nights. 
Days  filled  with  laughter  and  nights  with  sports 
and  parties  and  long  walks  in  the  twilight  evenings 
where  a  sweater  is  enough  to  keep  you  warm. 

There  are  many  harbingers  of  spring.  The  sun 
rises  in  its  strength  like  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to 
run  a  race.  The  birds  begin  to  build  their  nests  in 
earnest,  preparing  for  the  day  when  nature  will 
bless  them  with  young.  Other  signs  are  the  delicate 
buds  and  blossoms  that  begin  to  develop  and 
unfold.  But  one  sign  is  more  sure  than  any  others: 
motorcycles. 

MOTORCYCLES  THAT  RESTED  in  forgotten 
comers  of  the  garage  or  under  dusty  tarpaulins  are 
rediscovered.  It’s  a  funny  thing  —  the  power  a 
motorcycle  has  over  a  young  man.  As  the  weather 
grows  warmer  just  looking  at  a  parked  bike  is 
enough  to  set  a  fella’s  heart  stirring  with  primitive 
longings  and  wild  flights  of  the  imagination. 

This  week  already  I’ve  seen  cycles  filtering  out 
into  traffic,  engines  racing,  eager  with  speed  and 
power  and  performance.  Crack  the  throttle  and  feel 
the  G’s  as  the  breeze  throws  back  your  hair. 

If  there  has  ever  been  a  song  of  spring  it  is 
embodied  in  the  lusty  roar  of  a  motorcycle’s  fury  as 
it  races  down  the  boulevard.  It’s  a  cry  of  freedom. 


Its  lure  is  in  its  excitement  and  danger.  I  passed 
one  bike  in  the  lot  whose  beautifully  lettered  gas 
tank  seemed  to  sum  it  all  up,  “Mother’s  worry.” 
Few  experiences  can  compare  with  the  exhilaration 
of  riding  a  bike  in  the  warm  days  and  nights  of 
spring  and  summer. 

Along  with  motorcycles,  another  sure  sign  of 
spring  is  the  annual  rite  of  the  tilling  of  the  earth. 
Garden  plots  and  farm  acreage  are  turned  over  by 
spade  and  tractor.  Rototillers  gnaw  hungrily  at  the 
awakening  earth. 

A  few  feet  behind  the  bucking  tiller,  robins  and 
starlings  march  like  dutiful  sentries,  with  heads 
down  and  eyes  intent.  They  search  the  soil,  spying 
every  squirming,  wiggling  thing.  Then  suddenly 
with  quick  thrust  they  seize  their  prize  and  swallow 
it  with  great  relish.  The  pickings  are  easy  and 
bountiful,  for  the  worms  and  grubs  are  disoriented 
from  their  sudden  exhumation. 

When  the  feast  is  over  and  their  bellies  are  full, 
the  birds  flap  sluggishly  to  nearby  trees  and  dream 
the  thoughts  that  well-fed  birds  must  dream. 
Later  on  that  night,  while  birds  roost,  men  with 
sore  backs  and  aching  arms  will  rub  linament  on 
themselves  and  dream  of  snow  peas  and  radishes 
and  parsley. 

Anticipation  grows  when  thinking 
about  vacation  days.  They’ll  be  spent 
swimming  and  hiking  and  on  the 
basketball  court.  Some  will  hoe  the 
garden,  some  will  shoot  a  couple  of 
links  on  the  course  or  swing  for  the 
bleachers  with  bases  loaded  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ninth. _ 

AS  THE  DAYS  grow  longer  and  the  weather 
waxes  more  and  more  pleasant,  it  becomes  harder 
for  the  college  student  to  concentrate  on  the 
assigned  tasks  and  duties.  Fortran,  Assembler  and 
Accounting  151  cannot  compete  with  a  day  at  the 
beach  where  cares  like  ice  cream  cones,  hot 
shimmering  sand  and  Lake  Michigan  beckon  like  a 
long  lost  friend. 

On  warm  sticky  days  like  these  the  LRC  is  filled 
with  distant,  distracted  students.  When  the  soft 
spring  sunshine  fills  the  building,  minds  wander 
from  research  papers.  Pens  and  pencils  hang 
languidly  from  drooping  fingers.  Day  dreams  and 


everywhere 

thoughts  of  summer  vacations  flicker  across  faces 
like  clouds  across  a  country  landscape.  Soon,  but 
not  soon  enough,  the  classes  will  be  over.  “Give  me 
your  tired  huddled  masses,  yearning  to  be  free.  .  .” 
Like  prisoners  released  and  captives  set  free, 
they’ll  complete  their  courses  and  fly.  They  go  to 
forget  their  labors  and  remember  their  joys. 

Anticipation  grows  when  thinking  about 
vacation  days.  They’ll  be  spent  swimming  and 
hiking  and  on  the  basketball  court.  Some  will  hoe 
the  garden,  some  will  shoot  a  couple  of  links  on  the 
course  or  swing  for  the  bleachers  with  bases  loaded 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth.  Each  day  will  be 
cherished  and  none  considered  wasted.  Textbooks 
will  gather  dust  and  mourn  in  their  neglected  fallen 
state.  More  pressing  matters  of  tennis,  canoeing 
and  barbecues  will  be  considered. 


THE  PRAIRIE  PATH  will  soon  be  filled  with 
bicycles  of  all  shapes,  sizes  and  colors.  Tires  will  be 
patched,  repaired,  inflated  and  blown  out  again  as 
they  travel  that  gravel  pathway.  Muscles,  grown 
flabby  with  disuse,  will  be  stretched  and  pulled 
back  into  shape  through  the  rigors  of  volleyball, 
baseball  and  frisbee  matches.  Spring  days  hold  a 
wealth  of  enjoyment  and  relaxation. 

If  spring  days  are  heady  and  inviting,  spring 
nights  are  almost  intoxicating.  Happy  is  the 
person  who  possesses  a  convertible  on  a  balmy 
spring  night.  Any  kind  of  convertible  will  do.  It 
doesn’t  have  to  be  long  and  fast  and  sharp  and 
lean.  Even  one  that’s  old  and  beat  up  will  do 
nicely,  as  long  as  it  has  four  wheels  and  a  radio. 
Sometimes  you  can  spot  them  as  they  glide  along. 
Enormous  red  Oldsmobiles  and  baby-blue  Caddys 
with  white  tops  rolled  all  the  way  down. 

My  buddy  has  one.  He  tells  me  that  with  his 
400-plus  “cubes”  and  Holly  three-barrel,  he  can 
pass  anything  but  a  gas  station.  When  the  moon  is 
full  and  slowly  rising  into  the  spring  night,  he’s  out 
there  cruising  the  burgs  of  Downer’s  Grove  and 
Lisle. 

A  convertible  charges  the  air  with  adrenalin  and 
excitement.  At  stoplights  they  are  in  their  glory. 
Engines  running,  radios  blasting  out.  The  light 
changes  and  they  squeal  off  into  the  night.  Bob 
Seeger’s  voice  comes  floating  back  convincing  us 
that  it  all  happens  at  9  tonight. 

Look  around  you,  the  signs  are  everywhere. 
Spring  is  here  —  go  for  it! 


Courier  Classifieds 


FOR  SALE:  '65  VW  Bug.  Recently  over¬ 
hauled:  new  engine,  battery,  clutch,  etc. 
5400  or  best  offer.  Call  Diane  790-3514 
after,5p.m . 


2nd  DISTINCTION  RESALE  SHOP.  We  have 
military  clothes,  vintage  apparel,  updated 
Mint-condition  everyday  clothes  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Rentals  are  also  available  at  a 
flat  rate  of  $7 per  outfit.  Hours  1  p.m.-6p.m. 
Tues.-Sat.  1072  College  Ave.  Wheaton  462- 
0985 


HELP  WANTED:  25  hours/week,  flexible 
schedule  —  child  care  and  light  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  my  Downers  Grove  home.  968-3294. 


SINGLE?  DIVORCED?  There's  a  better  way 
of  meeting  new  people  than  barhopping. 
Get  our  list  of  eligible  singles  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  meet  you.  WRITE:  SOCIAL  EN¬ 
COUNTERS:  2178 Chadwick;  Glen  Ellyn,  III. 
60137:980-7711 


TOMORROW'S  JOBS  all  you  need  to  know 
is  in  this  report  of  current  Government 
studies.  Covers  all  industries  and  states  — 
including  Alaska  and  Hawaii  $8.75  LYNTEL 
Research  Dept.TE131  P.O.Box  99405 Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  44199 Satis.  Guaranteed. 


ALASKA  JOBS  summer/year  round.  Earn 
9reat  money  in  this  opportunity  rich  state, 
i  e.,  earn  $10,000-$12,000  on  three  month 
fishing  boat.  Send  for  1983  employer  listing 
and  information  packet  covering  all 
industries.  $5.00  LYNTEL  RESEARCH  Dept. 
AE131  P.O.  Box  99405  Cleve.,  Ohio  44199 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


70  Jeep  CJ5  Metal  Top  $895.  68  Dodge  2 
Door  Low  Miles  $150.  76  Olds  98  Parts  Car 
$195.  79  Olds  88  Factory  Air  Like  new  Needs 
Motor  Work  $1695.  77  Dodge  Window  Van 
Factory  Air  $995.  833-6620 


FOR  SALE:  Honda  '82  Civic  4-door  sedan 
Silver.  A/C.  R-defog.  5  speed.  Clarion  pro¬ 
fessionally  installed  AM/FM  cassette  play¬ 
er.  Rusty  Jones.  Garage  kept.  Must  sell. 
960-3755. 


WORD  PROCESSING  done  for  College  of 
DuPage  students  at  very  low  rates.  Term 
papers,  thesis,  etc.  Call  Microtext  Business 
Services.  354-5068 


CENTER  TYPING  SERVICE  —  Naperville. 
Term  papers/dissertations/resumes.  Profes¬ 
sional  service.  Prompt  turnaround.  Call 
961-1174. 


TEMPORARY  TYPIST  NEEDED:  15  to  20 
hours/week.  Variable  times  including  Satur¬ 
day.  Word  processing  background  desir¬ 
able.  $3. 50/hour.  961-9605. 


FOR  SALE:  Steinway  7-foot  Grand  Piano. 
Ebony.  Fair  condition.  $5000  Call  898- 
8884 


HELP  WANTED:  Nobody  can  sell  Avon  bet¬ 
ter  than  you.  Sell  Avon  and  earn  good  $$$. 
Meet  nice  people.  Call  Jean  469-8024 


FOR  SALE:  SUPER  SHARP  CONDITION  YA¬ 
MAHA  350RD  $565.  246-5939. 

PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  do  your 
typing  on  IBM  equipment.  Reasonable  rates. 
A-1  TYPING  SERVICE,  289-6675. 


TYPING  SERVICE  in  Wheaton  IBM  Selectric 
II  typewriter  Contact  Jackie  462-0031 


INCOME  THAT  GROWS,  GROWS,  GROWS! 
You,  others  tell  people  about  quality  food. 
Small  investment.  No  inventory.  Computer 
manages  accounting  system.  Bonuses  to 
70%  Bill  Tegeler,  Yurika  Foods  Distributer, 
Darien,  IL.  312-960-0121. 


MOTORCYCLE  Honda  360,  8,000  Miles,  70 
MPG,  $650  495-3790. 


GREEN  THUMB  LAWN  MOWING 
SERVICE 

*  Residential/Commercial 

*  Reasonable  Rates 

*  References 

*  FREE  Estimates 

*  Occasional  Calls  Accepted 

*  No  Lawn  Too  Small  or  Too  Large 

_ 932-7_m._ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  silver  dollars  and  other 
silver  coins  495-1480 


FOR  SALE:  Vic  20  Computer  Applicable  to 
Data  Processing  100  classes.  Call  Mark  985- 
3543  or  968-4355.  $1 00  or  offer. 


COLLEGE  WINDOW  WASHING,  The  Leader 
in  High  Quality  Residential  Window  Wash¬ 
ing,  has  a  limited  number  of  openings  for 
enterprising  college  students  Excellent 
pay.  Hours  college  compatible.  Will  train. 
Transportation  needed.  Call  Mr.  May  today 
at  858-8848. 


Tickets? 


Young  Driver? 


Insurance  Rates  Too  High? 

RICH  DiGENNARO 
Insurance  Broker 
690-9522 

Let  Me  Shop  For  You! 


Accidents? 


No  Previous  Insurance? 
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Scenery  helps  buoy  'Snowy  River1 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWIAK 


only  supportive.  The  starring  actor  is  Tom 
Burlinson,  who  turns  in  a  tidy  performance  as  Jim 


Although  “The  Man  From  Snowy  River”  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  major  film  achievement,  it  does 
have  its  moments  of  picturesque  outdoor  western 
scenes  and  tough-as-nails  characterizations. 

This  Australian-made  movie,  set  in  Australia’s 
late  1800s,  excels  in  capturing  that  country’s 
beautiful  mountainous  landscape  and  rugged 
terrain.  It  also  contains  a  halfway-decent  story  of  a 
20-year-old  boy  struggling  to  become  a  man 
admidst  his  hard-life  surroundings. 

BUT  THE  PICTURE’S  overall  quality  is 
brought  down  a  notch  or  two  by  a  silly  dual 
performance  by  Kirk  Douglas,  the  long- winded  and 
long-jawed  actor  who  has  been  involved  in  some 
pretty  dubious  productions  of  late.  A  few  years 
ago,  he  starred  in  something  called  “The  Villain,” 
one  of  the  worst  comedy  films  of  all-time.  Then 
came  "Saturn  3,”  a  would-be  sci-fi  thriller  which 
was  nothing  more  than  a  vehicle  to  display  Farrah 
Fawcett’s  sexuality.  In  those  two  flicks,  as  well  as 
in  “The  Man  from  Snowy  River,”  Douglas’ 
portrayals  are  mere  caricatures. 

Fortunately,  his  roles  in  this  particular  film  are 


Craig.  The  movie’s  opening  minutes  contain 
splindid  shots  of  the  mountain  wilderness  where 
Jim  and  his  father  are  doing  some  lumberjack 
work. 

As  the  result  of  an  accident  involving  a  wide 
pack  of  stampeding  horses,  Henry  Craig  is  killed, 
leaving  young  Jim  alone  to  care  for  his  land 
ownership. 


Movie  Review 


JIM’S  LONE  CONFIDANT  is  an  old-time 
mountain-man  named  Spur  (Douglas),  an  ex-49er 
who  is  digging  for  gold  in  a  long-forgotten 
mine-shaft  in  the  mountains.  The  Spur  character 
that  Douglas  plays  could  very  well  have  been  given 
to  another  actor  to  give  this  film  a  little  more 
believability.  As  it  happens,  Douglas  also  is  cast  as 
a  fellow  named  Harrison,  the  younger  brother  of 
Spur. 


To  differentiate  the  two  roles,  Spur  is  given  a 
wooden  leg  to  stand  on  and  walks  with  the  help  of 
a  stick.  Harrison  is  a  well-to-do  cattle-rancher  with 
a  fair  share  of  grimey  employes.  Both  “meet” 
toward  the  tail-end  of  the  picture  through  trick 
photography,  an  event  that  cheapens  the  whole 
movie. 

There  is  also  a  standard  love  story  between  Jim 
and  Harrison’s  daugher,  Jessica  (Sigrid  Thornton). 
She  is  not  content  to  wait  for  the  right  man  to 
come  along,  get  married  and  have  kids  as  society 
dictated  back  then. 

RATHER,  SHE  IS  more  free-spirited  and  has  a 
love  for  horses  and  the  wilderness  as  Jim  does, 
much  to  the  displeasure  of  her  father.  Their 
relationship  lends  a  nice  contrast  to  the  basic 
theme  of  the  film. 

Director  George  Miller  does  a  nifty  job 
conveying  to  us  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Australian  mountain  regions  and  the  certain 
dangers  within  it.  Some  of  the  panoramic  shots 
contained  here  are  absolutely  striking 

But  then  there  is  Kirk  Douglas,  who  is  basically 
taking  up  screen  space.  Somebody  should  have  told 
him  to  get  lost  —  in  the  mountains. 


Applied  music  experiences  mushrooming  enrollment 


By  SUE  BARKER 

Business  and  technological  courses 
are  not  the  only  subjects  attracting 
increased  enrollments  lately  at  CD. 
Music  183,  applied  music,  has  seen  its 
enrollment  climb  from  26  students  in 
1977-78  to  more  than  350  during  the 
current  academic  year,  according  to 
Jack  Weiseman,  associate  dean  of 
humanities  and  liberal  arts. 

The  increased  enrollment  has  stretch¬ 
ed  the  somewhat  limited  facilities  to  the 
point  where  further  expansion  may  be 


difficult,  Weiseman  said.  That  problem 
should  be  solved,  however,  when  the 
new  Fine  Arts  Building  opens  in  the  fell 
of  1985. 

Classes  are  now  held  primarily  in 
Buildings  M  and  N,  with  six  rooms 
available  for  instruction  and  practice. 
The  new  building  will  make  improved 
and  expanded  facilities  available  in  one 
location,  including  16  practice  and 
instruction  rooms. 

Applied  music  classes  allow  the 
student  to  earn  credit  while  receiving 
private  instruction  on  an  instrument  or 


in  voice,  according  to  Weiseman.  The 
student  pays  tuition  and  an  additional 
fee  to  the  instructor,  who  determines 
the  actual  amount,  usually  between  $7 
to  $11  an  hour.  The  class  offers  either 
one  or  two  credits  and  can  be  repeated 
for  up  to  six  credits.  It  also  is  available 
on  a  non-credit  basis. 

The  instructors  are  often  professional 
musicians  affiliated  with  well-known 
Chicago  musical  institutions  or  schools, 
Weiseman  said.  For  instance,  a  teacher 
giving  voice  lessons  here  this  year  is 
also  a  performer  with  the  Chicago 


Opera  Theater.  The  instructors  also 
often  perform  with  one  of  the  college’s 
own  musical  groups  or  present 
performances  on  campus. 

One  feature  of  the  classes  at  CD, 
Weiseman  said,  is  that  even  beginning 
students  are  allowed  to  take  the  applied 
music  classes,  while  at  other  schools 
only  students  with  previous  experience 
are  allowed  to  enroll.  Instruction  can  be 
taken  in  any  wind,  percussion,  string, 
or  keyboard  instrument,  with  guitar 
being  the  most  popular  instrument, 
Weiseman  said. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  FREE  FILM 


j~ $50  Housing  Rebate  Coupon  $50 

Planning  on  attending  Northern  Illinois  University  this  fall? 

Turn  in  this  coupon  with  your  fall  semester 
application  and  deposit  from  April  29  to  June 
15,  1983  and  A  $50  CHECK  WILL  BE  ISSUED 
TO  YOU  ON  THE  DAY  YOU  MOVE  IN  in 
fall  ’83!  Applications  available  at: 

Park  Place  Dorms 
830  Edgebrook  Drive 
DeKalb.lL  60115 
815/758-8600 


PROFESSIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Portraits  —  Portfolios  —  Promotlonals 

980-1316 

after  5  p.m.  weekdays 
anytime  weekends 
Professional  Rates  —  $40 


At  The  HAIR  PERFORMERS,  we  design  hairstyles  that 
work  hard  all  through  your  day  From  office  to  evening, 
you  know  the  look  is  going  to  be  there1 

$5.00  OFF 

COMPLETE  SHAPING  AND  STYLING 


50%  OFF  PERMS 

Reg  $30  5*0  NOW  $15  530 


I  The 

m 

jLombar 


Offers  good  for  first  ime  clients  with  this  od  only 


hair  performers 


21  W.  004  Butterfield  Road 
Vt  Mile  West  of  Finley  Square  Mall 
iLombard,  IL  60148  620-6448  HAIR  PERFORMERS. 


a 

1983  | 


David  Bowie  in  Nicolas  Roeg’s  film  ^ 

The  man  who  fell  to  Earth 

Also  starring  Rip  Torn  •  Candy  Clark  •  Buck  Henry  •  from  Cinema  5 

Wednesday,  May  11, 1983,  7:30  p.m.  in  A1002 


Recruiting.  .  . 


Continued  from  page  12 

THE  COACHES  AT  CD  spend  much 
of  their  time  attracting  colleges  to  the 
players  that  scouts  aren’t  gathering  to 
see. 

“USUALLY,  BY  THE  end  of  the 
player’s  freshman  year,  you  can  tell  if 
he’s  a  prospect  by  the  amount  of 
progress  he's  made,’’  MacDougall 
commented. 

“We’ll  make  contacts  in  the  freshman 
year,”  the  mentor  added,  “and  solidify 
them  by  early  fall  of  the  sophomore 
year.” 

The  coach  will  meet  with  his  athlete 
and  discuss  what  schools  he  would  like 
to  attend  and  what  he’s  looking  for  in  a 
school.  Then  a  list  of  five  to  10  schools, 
depending  on  the  coach,  is  compiled. 

The  initial  contacts  are  made  by 


always  been  there,  but  the  programs 
and  the  coaches  have  gotten  better.” 

Finding  eight  to  10  coaches  attending 
MacDougall’s  Friday  practices  is  not 
unusual.  They  come  to  observe  the 
players  they’re  considering  and  to 
watch  game  films.  Their  questions  deal 
with  a  prospect’s  grades  and  ability  to 
accept  coaching  as  much  as  his  time  in 
the  40-yard  dash,  MacDougall  noted. 

“You  don’t  send  problem  kids  out,” 
said  swimming  coach  A1  Zamsky.  “If 
you  do,  you  make  sure  the  coach  knows 
it.”  Failure  to  do  so  may  damage  the 
school’s  credibility  with  recruiters. 

DUPAGE  HAS  A  good  reputation, 
according  to  Klaas.  “Coaches  know 
that  if  a  kid  makes  it  through  here,”  he 
said,  “generally  speaking,  he’ll  leave 


Finding  eight  to  10  coaches  attending  MacDougall’s 
Friday  practices  is  not  unusual.  They  come  to  observe 
the  players  they’re  considering  and  to  watch  game  films. 
Their  questions  deal  with  a  prospect’s  grades  and  ability 
to  accept  coaching  as  much  as  his  time  in  the  40-yard 
dash. 


mail.  Pertinent  information  about  the 
athlete,  such  as  height,  weight,  position 
and  grade  point  average,  is  sent  to  each 
college  he  is  considering. 

COACH  KLAAS  ALSO  furnishes 
this  information  to  national  college 
recruiting  services. 

The  colleges  then  must  determine  if 
they  want  to  pursue  prospective 
recruits. 

Colleges  throughout  the  country  at 
all  levels  of  competition  recruit  the 
Chicago  area.  Coaches  from  UCLA, 
Wyoming,  Georgia,  Kansas  and  Texas 
have  all  appeared  at  CD’s  doorstep  in 
search  of  athletes. 

Seeking  an  edge  to  overcome  the 
dominance  of  Big  10  football  by 
Michigan  and  Ohio  State,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  turned  to  junior  college 
athletes  to  give  its  program  instant 
respectability.  The  fallout  of  that 
decision  is  that  every  school  in  the 
conference  is  recruiting  junior  colleges 
heavily. 

“THERE’S  BEEN  A  big  change  in 
the  last  five  years,”  MacDougall 
observed.  “The  athletes  have  probably 


school  with  a  degree." 

Most  coaches  recruit  at  this  level  to 
fill  the  specific  needs  of  their  team. 

“They  recruit  the  junior  college  kid 
because  of  his  experience  and 
maturity,”  MacDougall  pointed  out. 
“They  won't  go  after  a  kid  just  because 
he’s  a  great  athlete.” 

Some  coaches  didn’t  recruit  CD’s 
All-American  running  back  Barry  Rid¬ 
dick  two  years  ago,  simply  because 
they  needed  an  offensive  lineman, 
according  to  MacDougall. 

SOME  HIGH  SCHOOL  seniors 
choose  CD  because  they  are  referred 
here  by  four-year  schools.  At  some 
junior  colleges,  known  as  “feeder 
schools,”  this  is  done  with  the 
agreement  that  the  player  will  attend 
the  four-year  college  as  soon  as  he 
graduates  or  as  soon  as  he  is  eligible  to. 

While  he  accepts  referrals  from  those 
schools,  Ottoson  does  so  with  a 
stipulation. 

“I  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
won’t  call  the  athlete  if  there  has  to  be 
some  commitment,”  he  said.  “Referrals 


A  CHOICE  THAT 
MAKES  A 
DIFFERENCE 

Transfer  to  DePaul  University 

Learn  the  academic  and  financial  aid  facts 
before  making  a  decision. 

• 

Speak  with  a  DePaul  counselor  during 
the  next  campus  visit. 

• 

Set  a  counseling  appointment  at 
DePaul  — telephone  32T8800 

A  DePaul  education  makes  a  difference 

♦DePaul  University 

Office  of  Admissions 
25  East  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois  60604 
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NJCAA  cites  Kaminsky 
for  all-American  honors 

Sophomore  basketball  guard  Jeff  Kaminsky  of  Wheaton  has  been  voted 
honorable  mention  All-American  honors  by  the  National  Junior  College  Athletic 
Association. 

Kaminsky,  a  6-2  product  of  Wheaton  North  High  School,  led  the  Chaparrals 
to  a  28-4  record  this  year  and  a  52-11  two-year  mark,  including  a  second-place 
finish  in  the  1983  Region  IV  tournament.  He  averaged  11.5  points,  5.5  assists 
and  2.8  rebounds  while  leading  the  team  with  50  steals. 

He  shot  51  percent  from  the  field,  73  percent  from  the  charity  stripe,  and  was 
voted  to  the  All-Region  and  All-Conference  teams  along  with  the  all-star  teams 
of  the  CD  tournament  and  the  Richland  Classic,  where  he  was  also  MVP. 

“Jeff  will  be  very  difficult  to  replace,”  said  DuPage  Coach  Don  Klaas.  “He 
did  everything  we  asked  of  him  and  did  it  all  well.  He’ll  be  a  great  addition  to 
some  college  program.” 

The  1983  Chaparrals  also  had  two  other  players  receive  recognition  as  being 
among  the  best  in  Region  IV.  Sophomore  center  Scott  Wright  of  Elmhurst,  a 
6-5,  200  pound  graduate  of  York  High  School,  was  voted  to  the  second 
All-Region  team.  He  earned  his  keep  this  year  by  leading  the  team  with  a  59 
percent  field  goal  touch  to  go  with  a  9.5  scoring  average  and  6.8  rebounding 
average.  He  was  also  voted  to  the  CD  tournament  all-star  team. 

Sophomore  guard  Rick  Stumpe  of  Darien  made  the  third  team  All-Region 
squad.  He  averaged  11.8  points,  four  rebounds  and  2.6  assists  with  40  steals. 
He  was  voted  MVP  of  the  College  of  DuPage  tournament  and  was  named  to  the 
Richland  Classic  all-star  team. 


are  legal  (by  National  Junior  College 
Athletic  Association  rules);  nothing 
else  is.” 

Many  high  school  seniors  who  attend 
DuPage,  however,  have  not  been 
actively  recruited. 

FOR  THEM  AND  many  other  CD 
athletes,  the  first  step  in  recruiting  is 
deciding  what  their  needs  are. 

Wrestling  coach  A1  Kaltofen  routes 
all  his  student  athletes  to  the  Student 
Resource  Center  to  cross-reference  each 
school  they’re  considering. 

“I  basically  have  the  wrestlers  look 
at  schools  for  size,  distance  from  home, 
chances  for  financial  aid  and  their 
ability  to  be  successful  in  wrestling,” 
Kaltofen  said. 

The  wrestling,  swimming  and  track 
teams  compete  against  major  colleges, 
giving  their  athletes  a  chance  to  see  the 
campuses. 

“We’re  here  to  give  our  athletes  a 
varied  experience  so  they  can  make  an 
intelligent  decision  when  they  decide 
where  to  go,”  Kaltofen  explained. 


ANOTHER  ADVANTAGE  THAT 

major  college  competition  provides  is 
showing  the  athlete  whether  he  can 
compete  at  that  level.  That  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  an  athlete 
must  consider  when  choosing  a  school. 

“The  place  that  offers  the  most 
money,”  Ottonson  stressed,  “is  not 
necessarily  where  an  athlete  should 
attend.” 

Major  consideration  must  be  given  to 
a  school  that  offers  a  strong  program  in 
the  student  athlete’s  major,  he  added. 
Also  important  is  the  coaching  staff 
with  whom  the  athlete  will  spend  nearly 
30  hours  a  week. 

“I  made  mistakes  early  in  my 
career,”  Ottoson  admits,  “sending  kids 
to  schools  that  I  really  didn’t  know 
enough  about  —  schools  that  weren't 
concerned  with  academics.” 

Now,  Ottoson  encourages  his  runners 
to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  schools 
that  contact  them.  From  now  until 
June,  he’ll  spend  about  half  of  his  time 
helping  them  to  do  just  that. 


CONCORDIA 


CONCORDIA  COLLEGE!  RIVER  FOREST 

Transferring  to  a  four-year  college? 

We  offer 

Computer  Science,  Business  Management 
Early  Childhood,  Music,  Nursing, 

Teacher  Education,  and  more! 

’83 -’84  Tuition;  S3192 

Also  Summer  Classes 
Call  nr  write;  (312)  771-8300,  extension  240 
CONCORDIA  COLLEGE  740G  Augusta  Street,  River  Forest,  Illinois  60305 
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Writers'  Conference 
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For  further  information,  call  Mary  Swanson,  960-1728 
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Region  IV  playoffs 

doubles,  where  Triton  had  twice  played 
the  Chaps  very  close. 

DuPage  led  the  field  with  26  points 
to  10  for  Triton.  Next  came  Illinois 
Valley  (9),  Thornton  (8),  Harper  (6)  and 
Rock  Valley  (3). 

Roberts  won  at  No.  1  singles  by  6-2 
and  6-2  scores  over  Cabanban,  while 
sophomore  Wes  Goldman  of  Naperville 
defeated  Thornton’s  Dave  Maratea  6-4 
and  6-1  at  No.  3  singles.  Sophomore  Bill 
Dahm  of  Downers  Grove  topped  Illinois 
Valley’s  Brian  Rice  6-0  and  6-2  at  No.  4 
singles  and  sophomore  Pat  O’Connor  of 
Downers  Grove  beat  Illinois  Valley’s 
Scot  Soltis  by  6-2  and  6-2  scores  at  No 
5. 

Sophomore  Jay  Broadbent  out  of 
Lyons  Township  High  School  com¬ 
pleted  DuPage’s  singles  sweep  with  6-0 
and  6-2  wins  over  Thornton’s  Bob 
Repasi  at  No.  6. 

After  losing  No.  1  doubles,  the  Chaps 
bounced  back  behind  Dahm  and 
Goldman  to  beat  Illinois  Valley’s  team 
of  Soltis  and  Hank  Lystad  6-0  and  6-4 
at  No.  2.  O’Connor  and  Broadbent 
teamed  at  No.  3  doubles  to  defeat 
Harper’s  team  of  Paul  Niemic  and  Scott 
Reinhart,  6-2  and  6-1. 

Don  Roberts 


CD's  men’s  tennis  team  swept  all  six 
singles  brackets  and  two  of  three 
doubles  matches  to  romp  to  the  North 
Central  Community  College  Conference 
title  April  29  and  30  at  DuPage’s  Glen 
Ellyn  courts. 

The  next  step  for  the  Chaps  is  the 
Region  IV  championships  at  Rock 
Valley  College  in  Rockford  today  and 
Satin-day.  From  there,  the  top  two 
teams  and  the  winners  of  No.  1  singles 
and  No.  1  doubles  (if  not  on  the  top  two 
teams)  will  advance  to  the  May  23  to  28 
National  Junior  College  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  finals  in  Ocala,  Fla. 

In  upsets,  freshman  Steve  Otten  of 
LaGrange  won  7-6  and  6-4  over 
conference  MVP  Bill  Hambach  of 
Triton  at  No.  2  singles  and  Otten  and 
freshman  Don  Roberts  of  Addison  lost 
0-6  and  3-6  in  the  No.  1  doubles  finals 
to  Triton’s  Hambach  and  Chris 
Cabanban. 

Coach  Dave  Webster,  who  was  voted 
N4C  Coach  of  the  Year,  was  pleased  by 
his  team’s  singles  sweep,  and  in 
particular  by  Otten’s  strong  play. 

‘‘Steve  played  fine  singles  to  beat 
Hambach,  who  had  beaten  him  twice 
previously,”  Webster  said.  Webster 
was  less  surprised  by  the  loss  at  No.  1 


Steve  Otten 


Chaps '  hurlers  ready 
for  Triton  sectionals 

After  surrendering  50  runs  in  their  past  four  games,  the  Chaps  settled  down 
last  week  to  allow  only  13  runs  in  six  games  —  with  only  seven  of  those  being 
earned.  DuPage  won  four  of  the  six  to  improve  its  record  to  22-20  as  the  team 
prepared  to  enter  the  sectionals  today  at  Triton. 

Elgin  College  visited  DuPage  April  27  and  the  Chaps  inflicted  identical  2-0 
defeats  on  the  visitors.  Sophomore  Dave  Mullendore  of  Glendale  Heights  went 
the  distance  in  the  opener,  allowing  only  two  infield  hits.  His  seven  strikeouts 
gave  him  37  in  as  many  innings  pitched. 

THE  CHAPS  GOT  the  only  run  they  needed  in  the  second  inning. 
Sophomore  Mark  Battaglia  of  Elmhurst  singled  and  pinch  runner  Ken  Norman, 
a  freshman  from  Downers  Grove,  stole  second.  He  scored  on  a  two-out  single  by 
sophomore  Joe  Ernst  of  Darien. 

Sophomore  Andy  Humbles  of  Wheaton  upped  his  record  to  4-1  with  the 
second  whitewash  of  the  day.  The  only  run  he  needed  scored  with  two  out  in  the 
fifth  when  sophomore  Steve  Colaizzi  of  Addison,  who  had  singled,  scored  on  an 
error  by  the  shortstop. 

Morton  College  visited  DuPage  April  29  and  split  4-2  decisions.  Sophomore 
Scott  Roberts  of  Wheaton  started  and  lost  the  opener.  Freshman  DH  Scott 
Parrault  of  Hinsdale  collected  two  hits  and  both  RBI’s  while  sophomore  Steve 
Metz  of  LaGrange  Park  added  two  hits. 

FRESHMAN  GARY  SLADEK  of  Villa  Park  went  the  distance  in  the 
five-inning  nightcap.  He  allowed  three  hits  and  two  unearned  runs  and  got  most 
of  his  support  from  sophomore  Rich  Graham  of  Naperville,  who  collected  two 
hits,  including  a  double,  and  two  runs  batted  in. 

Lewis  University  closed  out  the  week  with  a  split  with  the  Chaps  April  30  at 
Lewis.  Sophomore  Steve  Nelson  of  Glen  Ellyn  went  the  distance  in  the  opener 
as  DuPage  won  5-1.  Colaizzi  had  two  hits  and  two  RBI’s,  including  a  homer, 
while  Metz  and  freshman  Tony  Freveletti  of  Downers  Grove  added  two  hits 
each. 


CD  runners  stand  out; 


men  take  N4C  crown 

College  of  DuPage’s  men’s  and 
women’s  track  teams  finished  first  and 
second,  respectively,  in  their  conference 
meets  held  at  North  Central  College  in 
Naperville  April  30. 

In  the  men’s  competition,  Derrick 
Davis  of  Argo  won  the  long  jump  and 
triple  jump,  and  ran  one  leg  of  CD’s 
winning  400-meter  relay  squad  en  route 
to  helping  the  Chaps  win  their  12th 
straight  N4C  crown. 

Lowell  Jones,  sophomore  from  Hill- 
crest,  qualified  for  nationals  with  his 
winning  effort  in  the  400-meter  run. 
Other  first  place  finishers  for  DuPage 
were  Mike  Brinkman,  Glen  Ellyn,  in  the 
shot  put  and  hammer  throw,  and  Lance 
Murphy,  Medinah,  in  the  1,500-meter 
run. 

Roberta  Nelms  of  Addison  swept  the 
field  events  for  the  women,  winning  the 
shot  put,  javelin  and  discus,  while  Sue 
Knoebl  from  Roselle  won  the  half-mile 
Lowell  Jones  run. 


STEVE  METZ  SLIDES  across  home  plate  in  Chaps’  4-2  loss  to  Morton 
April  29.  Deteriorating  weather  conditions  failed  to  stop  CD  from  winning 
nightcap  of  doubleheader  by  identical  score.  Courier  photo  by  Brian 
O’Mahoney. 


Freshman  Steve  Cota  of  Glen  Ellyn  lost  the  6-5  nightcap  when  the  Chaps 
allowed  four  runs  in  the  bottom  of  the  sixth  to  lose  a  4-2  lead.  Graham  and 
Parrault  each  collected  two  hits  and  drove  in  three  runs  between  them. 

“I’m  very  pleased  by  our  pitching,”  said  Coach  Steve  Kranz.  “We  seem  to  be 
back  in  form,  and  the  rest  this  week  will  help.” 

The  team’s  bats  are  led  by  Graham’s  .488  average,  good  for  ninth  place  in 
Region  IV.  Metz  and  Parrault  are  leading  the  team  with  32  RBI’s  while 
Graham  has  30. 


Most  of  CD’s  competitors 
sought  by  4-year  schools 


By  MIKE  CONSIDINE 


(Ed.  Note:  This  is  the  last  in  a  three-part  series  on  sports  recruiting  at 
the  College  of  DuPage.  The  writer.  Mike  Considine,  is  not  related  to  CD’s 
cross  country  coach.) 


Most  athletes  who  attend  College  of 
DuPage  intend  to  compete  at  a 
four-year  school  after  they  complete 
their  eligibility  here. 

According  to  basketball  coach  Don 
Klaas,  about  85  percent  of  his 
sophomores  each  year  do  just  that.  The 
same  is  true  of  Bob  MacDougall’s 
football  teams. 

“Very  few  of  our  sophomores  who 
start  don’t  get  a  full  scholarship,” 
MacDougall  said. 


SPORTS  LIKE  TRACK  and  swim¬ 
ming  send  a  lower  percentage  of  their 
squads  on  to  collegiate  competition. 
Track  coach  Ron  Ottoson  annually 
expects  eight  to  14  of  his  40  team 
members  to  advance  to  that  level  of 
athletics,  he  said. 

Junior  college  athletes  fall  into  one  of 
two  categories,  those  who  are  actively 
recruited  and  those  who  are  not.  Most 
of  them  aren’t. 

Continued  on  page  1 1 
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By  D.  RANDALL  OLSON 

Student  Government  directors  Otis 

Golston,  Gary  Himert  and  Michael 
Pighini  have  all  been  forced  to  resign 
due  to  their  failures  to  maintain 
eligibility  standards  set  by  SG  and  the 
CD  student  activities  office. 

President  Kevin  Langland  said  he 
had  asked  for  Golston’s  resignation 
because  he  lacked  the  required  number 
of  credit  hours  each  director  must 
carry,  and  Pighini’s  because  his  GPA 
was  lower  than  that  required  for 
office-holders.  Both  Golston  and 
Pighini  were  appointed  to  their  posts 
by  Langland  after  previous  directors 
had  resigned. 

:  HIMERT,  WHO  WAS  elected  to  his 
position  last  year,  told  the  Courier  he 
was  resigning  because  he  was  not  a 
registered  student  for  the  current 
spring  quarter. 

'  According  to  CD’s  records  office,. 
Himert  has  not  been  a  registered 
student  since  spring,  1982.  This  would 
mean  that  Himert  would  have  been 


Otis  Golston  Gary 

ineligible  to  hold  office  as  he  did  in  fall, 
1982,  and  winter,  1983. 

Himert,  however,  claims  he  register¬ 
ed  for  and  completed  courses  in  both 
quarters  in  question. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  direc¬ 
tors  have  the  benefit  of  being  paid  for 
their  work.  The  executive  board 
evaluates  the  performance  of  each 
director,  who  is  then  reimbursed  for  up 
to  a  maximum  of  15  credit  hours  of 
tuition  costs.  If  Himert  was  not  a 


Bay  ley  exchanges  joy 
in  courtyard  concert 


By  MOIRA  LEEN 


Reggae  artist  John  Bayley  is 
advertised  as  “unique.”  Add  friendly, 
appreciative,  talented  and  any  adjective 
that  conjures  up  images  of  a  good  time 
and  one  gets  a  fairly  accurate 
description  of  Bayley’s  recent  courtyard 
concert  at  CD. 

The  large  noontime  audience  enjoyed 
Bayley’s  one-man  show  under  sunny 
skies  and  cool  breezes.  He  was 
accompanied  by  foot  tapping,  whistles 
and  hand-clapping  from  an  enthusiastic 
crowd. 

“WHAT  A  PLEASANT  surprise,” 
he  exclaimed  with  regard  to  his 
reception  from  DuPage  students. 

Bayley  accompanied  himself  on 
several  instruments  including  an  eight¬ 
string  Greek  guitar  and  another  guitar 
named  “Bertha.” 

His  music  ranged  from  traditional 
reggae  to  quiet  songs  about  disarming 
?11  the  world  to  bring  peace. 

His  repertoire  also  included  an  old 
teven  Stills  tune  and  a  medley  of 
ngs  written  by  the  late  Bob  Marley. 
any  of  Bayley’s  pieces  are  remini¬ 
scent  of  the  ‘60s  anti-war  songs.  He 
encouraged  the  audience  to  “be  sure  to 
get  some  time  to  be  happy.”  The 
majority  of  his  between-song  chatter 
seemed  to  focus  on  peace  and  just  being 
cheerful. 

THE  NATIVE  OF  British  Guyana  in 

Please  turn  to  page  9 


REGGAE  ARTIST  JOHN  Bayley  per¬ 
formed  courtyard  concert  for  receptive 
noontime  crowd  May  5.  Bayley's  re¬ 
pertoire  included  traditional  reggae,  a 
Steven  Stills  song  and  medley  of  tunes 
by  Bob  Marley.  See  additional  photos 
on  page  9. 


Himert  Mike  Pighini 

registered  student,  he  would  be 
ineligible  to  get  tuition  credit.  He 
denies  any  wrong  doing. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Himert  was 
selected  to  represent  CD  as  a  member 
of  the  student  advisory  committee  to 
the  Illinois  Community  College  Board 
in  Springfield.  He  was  later  chosen  as 
the  group’s  chairman.  Himert  said  he 
resigned  his  position  on  the  SAC  May 
6,  just  after  the  deadline  for  late 
registration  here  at  CD  had  passed.  He 
said  he  lacked  the  required  funds  to  pay 


for  a  course  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  continue  on  with  SG. 

HIMERT  HAS  ALSO  taken  several 
trips  at  college  expense  in  his  roles  as 
SG  director  and  as  chairman  of  the 
SAC  to  the  ICCB.  Earlier  in  the  year, 
he  traveled  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a 
seminar  on  the  study  of  the  presidency, 
and  he  has  made  trips  to  Springfield, 
Ill.,  to  participate  in  ICCB  functions. 

Himert  told  the  Courier  he  intends  to 
repay  the  college  for  a  trip  he  recently 
completed,  which  amounted  to  a  charge 
of  $37.50.  He  said  he  knows  of  no  other 
expenses  which  might  have  to  be 
repaid. 

PIGHINI  WAS  ALSO  forced  to 
withdraw  his  name  from  the  ballot  for 
the  May  17  and  18  SG  elections  as  a 
result  of  his  ineligibility.  Pighini  had 
been  running  for  SG  president  as  head 
of  the  New  Reform  ticket.  Golston  was 
running  for  director  on  the  same  ticket, 
and  likewise  had  to  withdraw  from  the 
race. 

In  a  related  development,  candidate 
Robert  Kay  was  disqualified  for  failing 
to  meet  the  same  requirements. 


Reaccreditation  process 
demands  self-analysis 

By  JO  MARIE  OSTROWSKI 

CD  is  currently  preparing  for  next  winter’s  reaffirmation  of  accreditation  by 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

“Accreditation,”  according  to  Ron  Lemme,  vice  president,  planning  and 
information,  “is  the  lifeblood  of  the  college.  It  is  an  insurance  policy  for  the 
student— particularly  for  one  going  on  to  a  four-year  school.” 

ACCREDITATION  MEANS  THAT  the  college  is  doing  what  is  required  by 
law;  that  CD  is  actually  living  up  to  its  claims  as  an  educational  institution. 

CD’s  last  accreditation  was  completed  in  1978.  The  length  of  the 
accreditation  varies  from  one  to  10  years,  depending  upon  the  examiners’ 
evaluation  of  how  well  the  college  is  performing. 

A  major  part  of  the  accreditation  process  is  a  comprehensive  self-study 
conducted  by  the  college,  covering  goals  and  purposes,  institutional  resources, 
educational  and  learning  experiences  and  the  future  of  the  institution. 

PREPARING  THE  STUDY  since  last  August  has  been  a  steering 
committee,  headed  by  Lemme  and  co-chairman  Craig  Berger.  Other  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  groups  they  represent  are  Jane  Fenby  (part-time 
faculty);  Vinna  Santos  (students);  Karen  Pedigo  of  auxiliary  enterprises  and 
Jim  Herlihy  of  public  information  (classified  staff);  Paul  Laudicina  of  radiologic 
technology,  Bill  Fitzgerald  of  criminal  justice,  Ed  Kies  of  humanities  and  Mary 
Lou  Lockerby  of  office  careers  (faculty);  and  Gene  Hallongren.  director  of 
testing  and  alternative  credit,  and  Charlyn  Fox,  dean  of  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  (administration). 

Through  the  use  of  surveys,  the  group  is  seeking  student  input  on  the 
college's  needs,  and  Student  Government  is  also  looking  at  areas  of  concern  and 
sending  reports  to  Lemme's  unit.  In  addition,  various  committees  representing 
all  areas  of  the  college  have  been  established  to  identify  goals  and  recommend 
changes. 

WHEN  THE  SELF-study  is  completed  this  summer,  it  will  be  sent  to  the 
examiners  from  the  accreditation  association,  who  will  scrutinize  the  document 
prior  to  visiting  CD  for  three  days  next  February. 

The  final  stage  of  the  process  is  a  report  to  CD  that  will  determine  whether 
the  recommendations  made  in  1978  have  been  acted  upon  and  listing  what  the 
examiners  consider  to  be  the  college's  current  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

After  one  to  10  years  have  passed,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  next 
accreditation,  the  operation  will  be  put  into  motion  once  again. 
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Student  Government  elections 

Presidential  hopefuls  define  issues 

-  ,  _  li A  _ 


Two  individuals  are  running  for  the 
office  of  Student  Government  pres¬ 
ident.  Upon  election,  the  victor  wilt 
appoint  a  vice-president,  executive 
director  and  secretary.  The  candidates' 
views  were  compiled  by  Jo  Marie 
Ostrowski  and  D.  Randall  Olson. 

For  SG  president: 

Patrick  Coyne 
Glenna  Kincheloe 

Courier:  Why  are  you  running  for 
president? 

Kincheloe:  When  I  walk  past  the  SG 
office  in  Building  A  and  I  see  SG 
members  playing  around  in  an  unpro¬ 
fessional  manner  with  my  tuition  and 
tax  money,  I  get  aggravated.  What 
have  they  done?  They’re  all  talk  and 
no  show. 

Coyne:  Recently  the  Courier  has 
ripped  into  the  activities  of  SG.  I  feel 
these  attacks  have  been  one-sided  to  a 
certain  degree.  I  think  the  problem  lies 
with  the  inability  of  SG  to  portray  itself 
properly  to  the  students.  We  should 
have  a  student  organization  the  school 
can  be  proud  of.  I  want  to  make  SG 
worthy  of  the  good  image  it  needs,  and 
deserves. 

Courier:  What  are  your  qualifica¬ 
tions? 

Kincheloe:  I  have  been  a  student 
here  for  three  years,  so  I  know  the 
college  very  well.  I  am  currently 
vice-president  of  the  International 
Students’  Association  and  have  been 
involved  in  planning  their  culture  night 
activity.  I  am  a  member  of  the  DuPage 
Women  Against  Rape,  and  also  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Women.  I  am 
majoring  in  political  science  and 
international  diplomacy.  And  I  have 
worked  in  many  school  activities, 
including  writing  for  the  Courier  and 
the  Prairie  Light  Review.  I  have  also 
worked  for  WDCB,  and  have  been 
involved  in  many  performing  arts 
events. 

Coyne:  I  was  involved  in  SG  in  high 
school,  so  I  am  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  student  government.  I  was 
also  active  in  high  school  athletics, 
including  football  and  track.  These 
sports  taught  me  a  lot  about  discipline 


Patrick  Coyne 


Glenna  Kincheloe 


Voting  set  for  May  17  and  18 

Voting  for  the  Student  Government  election  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  May  17  and  18,  in  Stairwell  three  of  Building  A  from  9  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  and  from  5  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  Open  are  the  position  of  president,  plus  five 
directorships.  Full  or  part-time  students  may  vote  after  presenting  proof  of  I.D. 


and  learning  to  take  leadership  roles. 
They  also  taught  me  not  to  be  a  quitter. 
I  have  learned  that  even  though  things 
may  be  going  poorly,  you  should  have 
the  grit  to  stick  to  it,  because  in  every 
situation  a  lesson  can  be  learned.  So  I 
never  quit.  I  am  also  employed  in  a 
retail  sales  job  which  has  given  me 
valuable  experience  in  relating  to 
people. 

Courier:  What  do  you  like  about  the 
present  SG? 

Kincheloe:  I  was  happy  with  their 


action  on  behalf  of  the  child  care  center. 

Coyne:  Some  of  SG’s  recent  accom¬ 
plishments  —  like  helping  to  fund  the 
needs  of  the  child  center  —  are 
examples  of  activities  the  organization 
should  be  doing. 

Courier:  What  in  SG  would  you 
change? 

Kincheloe:  I’m  not  satisfied  with  the 
way  things  have  run  in  SG.  I  feel  more 
should  be  done  to  help  the  students. 

I  would  try  to  get  better  parking  lot 


Culture  night  Saturday 

Tortillas,  fried  rice  and  performances 
ranging  from  Czechoslovakian  folk 
dances  to  a  martial  arts  demonstration 
are  slated  for  International  Culture 
Night,  Saturday,  May  14,  in  the 
Campus  Center,  Building  K. 

Members  of  the  International  Stu- 
dents  Club  and  the  community  will 


begin  selling  their  individual  ethnic 
food  at  5:30  p.m.,  with  a  variety  show 
starting  at  7  p.m.,  and  the  evening 
ending  at  midnight. 

Scheduled  are  a  Phillippino  children’s 
dance,  Korean  fan  dance  and  folk 
songs,  a  Mexican  hat  dance  and  various 
acts  from  Pakistan,  China  and  India. 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  cook  food  in 
their  own  homes  and  sell  it.  _ 


lighting  and  more  parking  room.  And 
we  should  have  better  night  security.  I 
would  like  to  get  separate  study 
lounges  for  serious  students  in  Building 
A,  and  better  lounge  furniture. 

I  think  computer  students  should 
have  more  opportunity  to  get  time  on 
the  machines. 

I  would  also  like  to  create  special 
directorship  positions  for  members  of 
outside  clubs,  like  International  Stu¬ 
dents’  Association. 

I  would  like  to  make  sure  that 
parking  fines  are  not  raised,  and  that 
less  tickets  are  given  out.  Why  should 
students  be  forced  to  pay  for  a  lack  of 
parking  facilities? 

Coyne:  I  would  like  to  establish  a 
better  information  system  whereby  the 
students  are  kept  informed  of  SG’s 
accomplishments.  This  would  include 
promotion  of  a  suggestion  box  where 
students’  concerns  could  be  voiced, 
thus  making  SG  more  responsive  to  the 
students’  wishes. 

I  really  want  to  work  to  change  the 
image  of  SG.  We  should  be  proud  of  the 
group,  and  not  have  to  look  down  on  it. 

I  would  like  to  get  SG  more  involved 
in  philanthropic  activities  and  charity 
work.  These  types  of  programs  are  easy 
to  organize  and  beneficial  to  all. 

I  would  also  like  to  try  and  get  more 
copy  machines  for  the  students  to  use. 
Getting  a  Xerox  copy  is  a  real  hassle 
right  now.  I  would  do  all  in  my  power 
to  try  and  improve  this  situation. 

I  think  the  SG  office  should  be  more 
professional,  and  there  should  be  less 
clowning  around.  Too  many  people 
hang  around  there. 

The  main  thing,  though,  to  me,  is 
that  SG’s  image  in  the  eyes  of  the 
students  needs  improving. 

Courier:  Do  you  have  a  message  for 
the  students? 

Kincheloe:  Things  around  here  need 
to  be  changed.  There  are  some  good 
things  and  some  bad.  The  bad  are  what 
I’m  after. 

Coyne:  I  would  like  to  see  the 
students  become  more  involved  with 
Student  Government  —  become  more 
aware  of  it  and  understand  what  SG  is 
attepting  to  achieve.  I’d  go  all  out  to 
keep  the  students  informed. 


What's  happening 


Special  luncheons 

Special  $3.50  luncheons  prepared  by 
CD  students  are  offered  every  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  in  J113. 

Thirty  students  enrolled  in  Food 
Service  Administration  103  project 
costs,  plan  menus  and  participate  in 
“everything  from  cooking  to  clean-up, 
according  to  food-service  administrator 
George  Macht. 

“The  program  gives  students  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  teamwork,  said 
Macht. 

Kitchen  and  dining  room  mangers 
who  rotate  weekly  are  responsible  for 
training  peers  and  supervising  sanitary 
and  organizational  procedures. 

Dinners  costing  $18  are  made  by 
students  in  Advanced  Food  Production 
201.  Meals  including  grilled  swordfish 
and  roast  duck  in  its  seven-to-nine 
courses  are  served  four  times  a  quarter 
in  Building  J. 

Students  work  out  problems  by 
practicing  the  lengthy  meals  a  week 
before.  Dinners  are  served  to  piano 
music  in  dimmed  lights  and  required 
reservations. 

Both  programs  are  run  on  a 


First  in  state 

Students  from  CD’s  radiologic  tech¬ 
nology  program  finished  first  in  the 
recent  state  tournament  sponsored  by 
the  Illinois  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists. 

Julie  Pieritz  of  Wheaton,  Kathy 
Flanagan  of  Villa  Park  and  John  Dixon 
of  Lombard  defeated  teams  from  30 
other  community  colleges  and  other 
two-year  radiologic  technology  pro¬ 
grams  to  win  the  state  title  in  Decatur. 

Instructors  Paul  Laudicina,  Michael 
Drafke  and  Jeffrey  Papp  coached  the 
students. 

Top  poets  picked 

The  winners  of  the  fourth  annual  CD 
poetry  contest  were  announced  at  the 
spring  poetry  reading  May  6. 

Judges  Janet  Geesaman,  Kim  Kyp, 
Debbie  Ryel  —  Lindsey,  Duane  Molnar 
and  Mary  Ryder  —  Swanson  narrowed 
the  field  of  63  submissions  to  first, 


Positive  mental  health 

Mary  Ann  Mercier,  associate  in  the 
cognitive  therapy  program  at  Rush- 
Presbyterian  St.  Luke’s  Medical 


second,  third  and  honorable  mention 
finishers. 

Cash  prizes  of  $100,  $50  and  $25  went 
to  the  first  three  winners. 

“I  think  it  was  marvelous  to  have 
such  a  good  response,”  said  Geesaman, 
an  English  instructor. 

Viola  M.  Bush  took  third  place  for 
her  poem  titled  “The  Visit.  “Easy 
Living”  by  Carrie  Roza  earned  her 
second-place  honors. 

Marie  Ford  won  first  place  for  her 
entry  titled  “Lazarus.”  Her  poem  talks 
of  lack  of  sleep  and  the  artificial  means 
people  use  to  conceal  the  unattractive¬ 
ness  that  results. 

“I  wrote  it  when  I  was  having 
problems  sleeping,”  she  explained. 
“When  you  wake  up  in  the  morning 
after  one  hour  of  sleep,  you  don’tlookso 
good,”  she  added. 

The  winners’  entries  will  be  featured 
in  the  spring  issue  of  the  Prairie  Light 
Review. 

center,  will  discuss  “Cognitive  Techni¬ 
ques  —  Thinking  Your  Way  to  Positive 
Mental  Health”  from  1  to  2  p.m. 
Thursday,  May  19  in  the  Women’s 
Center,  A3014. 


non-profit  basis  and  have  had  an 
“extremely  good  response,”  according 
to  Macht. 

Paulus  music  featured 

The  music  of  American  composer 
Stephen  Paulus  will  be  featured  in 
concerts  at  8  p.m.  Saturday,  May  21 
and  at  2  p.m.  Sunday,  May  22  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M. 

Paulus’  “Concerto  for  Orchestra 
was  premiered  in  April  by  the 
Minnesota  Orchestra  with  Neville 
Marriner  conducting,  and  other  works 
have  been  performed  by  the  Houston 
Symphony,  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York  and  the 
Oakland  Symphony. 

The  May  concerts  will  include  a 
one-act  opera,  “The  Village  Singer  ;  a 
chamber  music  work,  “Courtship 
Songs,”  being  choreogrpaphed  for  the 
Dance  Performance  Troupe;  and  a 
group  of  choral  works  performed  by  the 
New  Classic  Singers. 

General  admission  is  $3;  while 
students  and  Alumni  Association 
members  pay  $1  and  senior  citizens  are 
admitted  free. 
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Student  Government  elections 

Directorship  candidates  interviewed 


Eleven  students  are  vying  for  five- 
I  open  Student  Government  director- 
I  ships.  The  Courier  was  unable  to  con- 
I  tact  Lamonte  Coulter  and  Ken  Pfeif- 
I  fer  as  to  their  views  on  the  election. 
I  The  comments  of  the  other  nine 
\candidates  were  compiled  by  Chris 
1  Aiello,  Rob  Benstein,  Jo  Marie  Ostrow- 
>  ski  and  Tammy  Turchi. 

For  SG  director: 

Yvonne  Anderson* 

Stacy  Burke 
Lamonte  Coulter 
Sean  Foley 
Jim  Gomick 
Tom  Murray 
Ken  Pfeiffer 
Tony  Rizzo 
Ray  Schoder* 

Jennifer  Streff 
Charles  Zimmermann 
•Incumbent 

Courier:  Why  are  you  running: 
Anderson:  I’ve  been  in  student 
1  government  for  a  year  and  I’ve  really 
enjoyed  it  and  I  would  like  to  pursue  it 
I  next  year  and  speak  as  the  students’ 

I  voice. 

Burke:  I  think  we  need  fresh  minds 
:  and  new  ideas. 

Foley:  I’d  like  to  see  more  done  with 
I  student  government.  Most  people  don’t 
j  even  know  what  it  is.  I  want  to  see  it  do 
:  practical  things. 

Gornick:  I’ve  been  going  to  CD  off 
!  and  on,  and  I've  seen  three  presidents 
i  in  office.  I  was  asked  by  many  of  my 
teachers  and  fellow  students  to  run  so 
,  I  am. 

Murray:  To  get  involved  and  to  see 
j  students  represented, 
i,"  Rizzo:  To  help  improve  the  school  in 
whatever  way  I  can. 

Schoder:  This  year  SG  has  been  so 
effective,  I  want  to  keep  it  running.  I 
know  what  is  going  on. 

Streff:  It’s  an  experience  because  I 
plan  on  going  into  pre-law.  I'm 
interested  in  politics  and  this  is  a  way 
of  seeing  how  it  is  inside.  I’d  also  like  to 
help  out  the  students,  because  I’ve 
always  had  gripes. 

Zimmerman:  I  have  several  ideas  and 
past  leadership  experience.  I  think  I’d 


do  a  good  job,  I  could  serve  the 
students. 

Courier:  What  are  your  qualifi¬ 
cations? 

Anderson:  I’ve  already  served  a  full 
term  and  I’ve  served  on  the  public 
relations  and  finance  committees  and 
I’m  presently  chairperson  of  the 
Constitution  and  Evaluation  Task 
Force.  I  have  also  served  on  two 
college- wide  committees  —  the  judicial 
review  board  and  the  publications 
advisory  committee. 

Burke:  I  was  very  active  in  high 
school  as  President  of  Future  Business 
Leaders  of  America.  My  grade  point 
average  is  high  and  SG  is  very 
important  to  me.  FLBA  went  to  a 
conference  in  Springfield  for  competi¬ 
tions  in  the  business  field. 

Foley:  I  don’t  have  any  specific 
qualifications;  I’ve  never  been  in 
student  government. 

Gornick:  I’ve  been  through  the 
constitution  and  Robert’s  Rules.  I’ve 
been  in  business  for  myself  since  I  was 
19.  I  am  a  licensed  emergency  medical 
technician  and  worked  for  Superior 
Ambulance.  In  doing  so,  I  found  out 
that  I  like  people  and  want  to  help 
them.  The  600  students  who  signed  my 
petition  were  very  supportive. 

Murray:  I  was  vice-president  of 
student  government  in  junior  high  and 
was  in  student  government  two  years  in 
high  school. 

Rizzo:  I’ve  attended  CD  two  years 
part-time  and  one  year  full-time.  I  am 
aware  of  the  problems  many  students 
have. 

Schoder:  I  have  been  on  the  board  for 
six  months;  I  know  what  is  going  on. 

Streff:  I  took  one  political  science 
course  and  my  interest  in  pre-law. 

Zimmerman:  I  have  been  active  in 
the  Senate  Youth  Organization  since  I 
was  11  years  old.  I  have  been  president 
of  the  organization  on  both  the  local 
and  state  levels  and  was  recently 
appointed  president  on  the  national 
level. 

Courier:  What  do  you  like  about  the 
present  Student  Government? 

Anderson:  I  think  we  work  well 
as  a  team  —  we  get  a  lot  done.  The 
Courier  goes  for  the  negative  aspects  of 


the  Student  Government  instead  of  the 
positive.  We  have  very  good  representa¬ 
tion  at  the  college-wide  committees, 
which  means  the  student  voice  is  being 
heard.  They  do  listen  and  take  our 
suggestions. 

Burke:  At  present,  I  don’t  know 
much  about  SG.  I’m  going  in  open 
minded,  but  I  plan  on  learning  a  bit 
more  about  its  working  before  the 
election. 

Foley:  In  general,  they’ve  done 
more  than  past  governments. 

Gomick:  The  student  fund  is  in  good 
condition.  Las  Vegas  Night  and  the 
Child  Care  Center  are  good  ideas. 

Murray:  I  think  they  are  pretty 
efficient.  They  have  a  bad  reputation, 
but  I’ve  been  around  and  have  seen 
them  work. 

Rizzo:  I  don’t  know  of  anything. 
They  aren’t  visible  so  I’m  not  aware  of 
what  they  have  done.  They’re  doing 
OK. 

Schoder:  SG  works  on  a  normal 
corporate  system;  we  all  need  to  agree 
on  something  before  any  work  gets 
done.  No  one  is  going  off  on  a  tangent 
or  doing  their  own  thing. 

Streff:  I  don't  know  a  lot  about  the 
present  government.  I  think  Kevin 
Langland  is  a  good  president;  he  gets 
things  done. 

Zimmerman:  I  think  it  is  very 
efficiently  run.  Kevin  is  doing  a  good 
job.  I  have  good  intentions  if  I  get 
elected. 

Courier:  What  would  you  change? 

Anderson:  The  only  thing  I  would 
change  is  if  the  students  had  something 
they  wanted  changed  —  something  that 
would  be  good  for  the  students  as  a 
whole,  because  that  is  our  purpose. 

Foley:  I’d  find  a  way  that  students 
could  get  hold  of  student  government, 
to  address  complaints,  for  example. 

Gornick:  I’d  use  the  student  funds  to 
effect  the  students  more  directly, 
perhaps  for  scholarships  or  materials 
they  need.  I  want  to  get  a  better  line  of 
communication  opened  between  stu¬ 
dents,  teachers  and  the  establishment. 

Murray:  Most  students  don’t  realize 
that  student  government  has  a 
$100,000  budget.  I’d  make  that  fact 
more  oublic. 


Rizzo:  I’d  get  more  student  activities 
like  concerts,  social  gatherings  and 
parties  and  try  to  unify  the  student 
body.  I’d  attempt  to  get  more  lights  in 
the  parking  lots  and  bring  the  lots 
closer  to  the  school.  I’d  also  work  on  a 
better  appareance  than  rust  for  the 
building. 

Schoder:  Nothing  really;  the  board  is 
fairly  well  set.  With  new  people  coming 
in,  you  don’t  know  what  will  happen. 

Streff:  Somehow  I  want  to  let 
students  know  what  student  govern¬ 
ment  is. 

Zimmerman:  I  would  definitely 
change  one  thing.  I  would  change  the 
method  of  students’  evaluation  of 
teachers.  The  form  would  be  similar  to 
what  the  deans  use.  There  are  some 
poor  teachers.  The  students  should 
know  this  when  they  sign  up  for 
classes. 

Courier:  What  message  do  you  have 
for  the  students? 

Anderson:  I  think  we  have  a  very 
hard  working  organization  this  year 
and  I'd  like  to  see  it  happen  again  next 
year. 

Burke:  I  just  want  them  to  know  I 
am  always  around  school,  so  I  can  be 
easily  reached.  I  will  listen  and  do  my 
best  to  get  what  they  want  done. 

Foley:  Get  involved.  Many  students 
are  apathetic. 

Gornick:  Seriously,  look  at  the 
candidates.  I  know  I’m  the  best  for  the 
job.  I  hope  the  students  will  get 
involved,  and  I  hope  there  is  a  big 
turnout. 

Murray:  Speak  up  and  let  your 
opinions  be  known. 

Rizzo:  Vote  for  me!  I’d  try  to  do  my 
best  when  elected.  Get  involved  and 
vote. 

Schoder:  The  students  should  get  out 
and  vote.  A  very  small  percentage  of 
the  students  vote.  Last  election,  600 
votes  were  cast  out  of  17,000  students; 
that  isn't  anything.  Students  should 
get  interested;  that  way  we  would  know 
what  they  want. 

Streff:  This  is  a  school  that  you  can 
be  proud  of. 


— What's  happening 


Open  college  services 

CD’s  Open  College  offers  various 
types  of  counseling  and  advising  in 
conjunction  with  the  learning  laboratory 
where  students  may  arrange  for 
appointments. 

Instructional  and  laboratory  as¬ 
sistance,  along  with  three  full-time 
counselors,  are  available  to  help 
students  make  academic,  vocational, 
social  and  personal  decisions. 

The  learning  laboratory  provides 
students  with  developmental  services 
and  college-level  flexible  learning 
options. 

The  development  programs  focus 
upon  reading,  math,  study  skills, 
English  as  a  second  language  and  GED 
preparation. 

Each  quarter,  about  60  college-level 
credit  and  non-credit  courses  are 
offered. 

Courses  referred  to  as  flexible 
learning  options  are  individualized  and 
®re  primarily  “programmed  learning 
activities.  They  are  comparable  to 
ucademic  selections  found  in  the 
classroom. 

In  addition,  Open  College  and  main 


campus  counselors  are  available  to  help 
students  obtain  placement  testing  in 
English,  math  and  reading. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
at  exts.  2130-33,  2259  and  2269. 

Petrizzo  NCCR  treasurer 

D  Richard  Petrizzo,  vice  president  of 
external  affairs  at  CD  has  been  named 
to  a  one-year  term  as  treasurer  of  the 
National  Council  for  Community  Rela¬ 
tions,  an  organization  for  specialists  in 
college  relations  in  two-year  colleges  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Petrizzo  had  been  a  trustee  of  the 
group’s  district  three.  Filling  the 
remainder  of  his  term  in  that  position 
will  be  Barbara  Wilcox  CD’s  coordi¬ 
nator  of  campus  and  community 
activities. 

Art  scholarships 

DuPage  Art  League  is  offering  $200 
scholarships  to  one  male  and  one  female 
CD  student,  based  on  over  all  art 
competency. 

Eligibility  requires  that  students 
attend  CD  at  least  part  time  during  the 
upcoming  school  year,  enter  a  variety  of 
art  work  and  a  minimum  of  five  pieces. 


Students  may  submit  their  works 
May  16  through  19  in  the  Art  Gallery. 

Entries  will  be  judged  by  faculty 
members  on  May  20.  Winners  will  be 
announced  at  the  student  art  exhibit, 
opening  in  the  gallery  May  22. 

Student  exhibit  entries  are  included 
among  the  five  minimum. 

Gallery  hours  are  Monday  through 
Thursday,  noon  to  3  p.m.,  and  Sunday, 
from  1  to  4  p.m. 

Additional  information  if  available  at 
exts.  2048  and  2036. 

Concert  benefits  WDCB 

A  jazz  benefit  concert  for  WDCB-FM 
(90.9);  CD’s  radio  station,  will  be  held 
Friday,  May  20,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Building  L  gymnasium. 

The  concert  is  being  sponsored  by 
Student  Activities  and  WDCB. 

“All  proceeds  will  help  the  station  put 
more  hours  of  quality  programming  on 
the  air,”  according  to  Mark  Geller, 
assistant  coordinator  of  student  activi¬ 
ties. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  student 
organization  has  helped  another  group 
to  raise  money,  and  “if  all  goes  well, 
this  idea  could  be  a  candidate  for  a 
yearly  fund  raiser,”  stated  Geller. 


The  concert  will  feature  the  Heath 
Brothers,  who  have  been  playing  jazz 
since  the  late  ’40s. 

Guests  will  include  Judy  Roberts,  a 
Chicago  jazz  artist,  and  Marshall  Vente 
and  Project  Nine,  who  have  been 
regulars  in  Chicago  jazz  since  1979. 

General  admission  tickets  cost  $10 
and  are  on  sale  at  the  college  box  office, 
A2059C,  and  at  all  Ticketmaster 
outlets. 

For  those  willing  to  donate  a  larger 
sum,  a  $25  ticket  is  available,  entitling 
the  holder  to  priority  seating  and  a  post¬ 
concert  party,  which  may  be  attended 
by  the  performers,  depending  upon 
their  schedules. 

Police  offer  scholarship 

A  $600  scholarship  is  being  offered 
by  the  DuPage  County  Chiefs  of  Police 
Association  to  a  student  currently 
studing  law  enforcement  full-time  at 
CD. 

Applications  are  available  in  the 
advising  center,  A2012,  the  learning 
lab,  A3M,  and  the  financial  aid  office, 

K142.  , 

Completed  applications  must  be 
returned  to  the  Hinsdale  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  121  Symonds  Drive, 
Hinsdale,  60521.  by  May  24. 
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Fisher  confronts  myths 


Neither  men,  women  immune  to  rape 

HntftnnA  « U  u  1 - -  - 1  i  i  _ 


By  CAROL  KOSTKA 


“The  Myths  of  Rape’’  are  based  on 
the  “false  assumption”  that  the  victim 
was  at  fault  because  of  her  sexually 
provocative  clothing  or  because  she  was 
hitch-hiking.  “This  is  not  true.  Infants 
as  well  as  elderly  women  have  been 
raped.”  noted  Dee  Fisher,  assistant 
director  for  crisis  and  support  services 
of  DuPage  Women  Against  Rape. 

Fisher,  speaking  at  a  May  5  seminar 
sponsored  by  CD’s  Focus  on  Women 
program,  said  that  “no  one  is  immune 

to  rape.  Even  men  are  raped,  by  women 
and  by  men,”  she  pointed  out. 

Fisher  explained  the  three  stages 
which  sexually  assaulted  women  experi¬ 
ence  after  a  rape  has  occurred :  the 
acute  stage  of  shock,  anger  and 
humiliation,  of  not  eating  or  sleeping; 
the  outward  adjustment  stage  of 
putting  the  experience  behind  her  and 
functioning  normally;  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  stage,  when  nightmares  and 
intense  fears  recur,  affecting  the 
victim’s  relationships. 

THE  SPEAKER  ESTIMATED  that 
60  percent  of  rapes  are  planned,  and 
that  in  about  half  the  cases,  the 


assailant  is  known  by  the  victim.  About 
67  percent  of  the  time,  she  said,  the 
convicted  rapist  is  married. 

Fisher  described  three  categories  of 
rapists  —  the  anger  rapist,  the  power 
rapist  and  the  sadistic  rapist. 

The  anger  rapist,  she  explained,  acts 
spontaneously.  He  releases  his  -  rage 
against  a  woman  by  suddenly  assault¬ 
ing  her  physically  and  verbally.  His 
goal  is  to  degrade  the  victim,  who  is 
usually  badly  beaten. 

THE  ACTIONS  OF  the  power  rapist, 
however,  are  premeditated,  said  Fisher. 
He  stalks  his  victim,  gathers  informa¬ 
tion  about  her  and  may  become 
personally  acquainted  with  the  woman 
before  he  attacks.  Afterwards,  he 
always  threatens  to  rape  her  again,  but 
rarely  does,  Fisher  noted. 

Fisher  portrayed  the  sadistic  rapist 
as  “one  who  tortures  and  beats  his 
victims  so  brutally  that  the  woman 
usually  dies.  If  she  survives,  she  is  so 
severely  depressed  that  she  needs  deep 
psychotherapy.  Many  commit  suicide,” 
Fisher  said. 

Fisher’  demonstrated  several  self¬ 
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defense  techniques  and  recommended 
Chimera,  a  program  taught  at  the 
YWCA  in  Lombard. 

Besides  taking  precautions  on  the 
street,  at  home  and  in  one’s  car,  Fisher 
also  advised  women  to  be  aware  of 
what’s  going  on  around  them. 

“VIOLENCE  AGAINST  WOMEN 
is  going  to  increase  because  women  are 
moving  out  of  their  roles  and  becoming 
more  independent,”  declared  Fisher. 


One  possible  deterrent  to  rape,  Fisher 
suggested,  is  a  bill  now  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature  which  would  increase  the 
penalties  associated  with  the  offense  by 
classifying  it  as  sexual  assault  “since 
rape  involves  considerable  violence.” 

DWAR,  located  at  the  YWCA  at  1  S. 
Park  in  Lombard,  assists  and  supports 
survivors  of  rape  in  DuPage  through 
the  only  county  rape  hot  line 
(971-DWAR). 
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Realizing  potential 

Motivation  dictates  rate  of  success 


By  SUSAN  SHIRLEY 


m 

CD  counselor  Susan  Shirley 


What’s  your  academic  orientation?  Are  you  motivated  to  succeed  or 
motivated  to  avoid  failure?  Answering  the  following  questions  may  help  you 
identify  your  tendency.* 

1.  When  your  grades  are  good  do  you  usually 
think: 

a)  I  have  ability  in  this  area 

b)  I  was  lucky 

c)  I  put  in  the  necessary  effort 

d)  two-year  colleges  are  easier  than  four-year 
schools 

2.  When  your  grades  aren’t  good,  do  you 
usually  think: 

a)  I  was  robbed 

b)  I  didn’t  work  hard  enough 

c)  I’m  stupid;  I  don’t  have  the  ability 

3.  Which  of  these  behaviors  are  descriptive  of  you? 

a)  rather  fail  for  not  trying  than  fail  when  you  try 

b)  accept  personal  responsibility  for  a  poor  performance 

c)  rarely  volunteer  in  class 

d)  secretly  fear  people  will  find  out  your  “true”  ability 

e)  able  to  accurately  predict  your  grades  before  you  see  your  report  card 

4.  Do  you  ordinarily  choose  tasks  that  are: 

a)  very  easy  for  you 

b)  at  or  a  little  beyond  your  level  of  skill 

c)  so  difficult  that  most  of  the  people  you  know  couldn’t  accomplish  them 

5.  When  you  are  doing  homework,  do  you: 

a)  concentrate  on  getting  the  work  done 

b)  find  yourself  worrying  about  your  ability  to  do  the  work 

c)  procrastinate  until  the  last  moment 

6.  Which  of  these  statements  is  more  descriptive  of  you? 

a)  would  get  an  A/B  grade  average  and  would  be  dissatisfied  with  a  B/C 
average 

b)  would  like  an  A/B  grade  average  but  a  B/C  average  would  be  all  right 

7.  Do  you  believe  your  achievements  determine  your  personal  worth? 

a)  yes 

b)  no 

Significant  differences  exist  between  the  thinking,  feeling  and  behavior 
patterns  of  students  motivated  to  succeed  and  those  motivated  to  avoid  failure. 

INDIVIDUALS  IN  THE  former  category  have  learned  how  to  effectively 
evaluate  their  skills  and  abilities,  to  choose  involvements  that  match  the  level 
of  development  of  these  attributes  and  to  commit  to  their  choices. 

Such  persons  rarely  need  to  look  to  a  final  exam  to  help  them  pass  a  course 
nor  do  they  regularly  sign  up  for  20  hours  and  then  drop  15.  Since  their  choices 
are  realistic,  the  risks  involved  seem  reasonable,  challenging  and  not  too 

threatening.  .  .  , 

Consequently,  this  type  of  student  tends  to  concentrate  on  getting  the  job 

done  rather  than  on  worrying  whether  he  can  do  it. 

This  process  leads  a  person  to  succeed  in  most  of  his  undertakings,  which 
further  bolsters  his  sense  of  confidence,  develops  his  skills  and  provides  him 
with  information  about  his  ability  which  he  can  use  in  making  future  decisions. 

CRITICAL  TO  THIS  process  is  the  way  one  interprets  his  successes  and 
failures.  He  attributes  his  success  to  his  ability -a  basically  stable  persona 
quality -and  his  failures  to  a  lack  of  effort  on  his  part,  which  puts  them  under 
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his  control,  something  he  can  work  to  change.  Such  a  person  is  strengthened  by 
his  successes  and  not  devastated  by  his  failures. 

A  student  motivated  to  avoid  failure  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  accurately 
assess  his  skills  and  abilities,  often  causing  him  to  mismatch  them  with 
unsuccessful  undertakings.  Not  wanting  to  risk  failure  as  often,  he  reduces  his 
involvements  as  well  as  his  commitments,  thus  limiting  his  opportunities  for 
success  by  lessening  the  chance  of  developing  his  skills  and  of  being  able  to 
evaluate  his  ability  level. 

The  result  is  that  he  ends  up  thinking  and  feeling  that  since  he  can’t  truly 
succeed,  his  next  best  option  is  to  avoid  failing  or  at  least  the  sense  of  failing. 
Generally,  one  does  not  fully  realize  that  he  has  made  this  choice  but  his  actions 
will  tip  him  off.  What  follows  is  a  pattern  of  behavior  that  at  best  helps  prevent 
a  person  from  failing  but  at  worst  strengthens  his  fears  that  he’s  stupid,  doesn’t 
have  the  ability,  will  never  make  it  and  is  therefore  worthless. 

COMMON  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIORS  that  may  fall  in  a  person’s 
failure-avoiding  repertoire  are  nonparticipation  (I  can’t  fail  if  I  don’t  try);  false 
effort  (I  will  pretend  to  be  interested);  goals  too  low  (I  can  make  a  “C”  in  this 
class  without  cracking  a  book);  goals  too  high  (probably  no  one  could  do  this  so 
when  I  fail  I  won’t  be  blamed);  cheating  (anything  is  better  than  failing). 

This  whole  cycle  is  further  fueled  by  how  a  person  interprets  his  successes 
and  failures.  Having  grown  to  doubt  his  abilities,  rather  than  identifying  with 
his  successes  or  feeling  much  responsibility  for  them,  he  attributes  them  to  luck 
or  to  the  simplicity  of  the  task.  Conversely,  he  tends  to  identify  with  his 
failures,  believing  that  they  reflect  his  real  ability  and  so  are  mostly 
irreversible. 

Such  a  person  takes  no  pleasure  in  his  successes  and  dreads  his  failures, 
which  he  regards  as  not  only  an  indictment  of  his  ability  but  more 
ominously— of  his  worth. 

ONE  WHO  FINDS  himself  caught  up  in  such  a  failure-avoiding  pattern  will 
need  to  learn  how  to  more  effectively  evaluate  his  skills  and  abilities,  to  select 
tasks  that  match  his  abilities,  to  strive  for  success  in  the  activities  he  chooses 
and  to  interpret  his  successes  and  failures  differently. 

A  person  need  not  tackle  the  problem  by  himself.  Considerable  help  is 
available  from  CD  counselors  and  from  classroom  and  learning  lab  instructors. 
One  might  also  consider  reading  “Self-Worth  and  School  learning  (M.V. 
Covington  and  R.G.  Beery;  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1976; 
paperback — $3 .95 )  which  probes  the  effects  of  culture  and  the  educational 
system  on  motivation  and  learning. 

*(The  following  answers  may  suggest  these  orientations.  Motivation  to 
succeed:  1)  1  and/or  c  2)  b  3)  b  and/or  e  4)  b  5)  a  6)  a  7)  b. 

Motivation  to  avoid  failure:  1 )  b  and/or  d  2)  a  and/or  c  3)  any  except  b  or  e  4 ) 
a  and/or  c  5)  b  and/or  c  6)  b  7)  a.) 

Editor’s  note:  Students  who  have  questions  or  topics  they  would  like  to  have 
a  counselor  discuss  in  this  column  may  submit  them  to  Main  Campus 
Counseling,  A2010. 
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Editorial 

Rash  of  resignations: 
SG  victim  of  bum  rap 


The  news  that  three  current  Student  Government  directors  are 
ineligible  to  hold  office  has  dealt  another  blow  to  an  organization  which 
has  had  its  share  of  ups  and  downs.  Courier  news  articles  over  the  last 
two  quarters  have  documented  several  previous  SG  resignations,  and 
with  the  departures  of  Gary  Himert,  Otis  Golston  and  Michael  Pighini, 
only  four  of  the  original  10  directors  in  office  since  January  remain. 

President  Kevin  Langland  has,  up  to  this  point,  consistently 
maintained  that  those  who  quit  either  were  not  contributing  to  SG’s 
efforts  to  work  on  behalf  of  the  students,  or  had  personal  problems 
which  forced  them  to  leave.  From  what  can  be  determined  about  the 
previous  departures,  Langland  has  been  correct  in  his  appraisal  of  the 
situtation. 

In  the  current  debacle,  SG  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  the  ineligibilities 
of  the  three  departing  directors.  Though  the  rash  of  resignations 
appears  to  cast  a  dark  shadow  over  the  entire  group,  to  say  as  a  result 
that  SG  is  a  “scandalous”  organization  would  be  entirely  unfair,  for  this 
would  totally  disregard  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  worked  hard  for  SG 
all  along. 

The  current  situation,  though,  does  bring  to  light  several  lessons 
which  cam  be  useful  in  preventing  similar  occurrences  in  the  future. 

First,  the  eligibility  of  each  candidate  or  appointee  should  be 
determine  concretely  before  any  individual  assumes  office.  For  those 
who  become  part  of  the  organization,  their  eligibility  should  be 
reaffirmed  on  a  per-quarter  basis  (a  task  which  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
student  activities  office). 

Secondly,  if  an  individual  member  of  SG  becomes  aware  of  his  (her) 
own  ineligibility  to  hold  office,  he  should  have  the  backbone  and  respect 
for  the  organization  to  come  forward  and  admit  the  impropriety  to  his 
peers.  Allowing  an  improper  state  of  affairs  to  drift  on  only  makes  the 
self-dug  pit  deeper  and  harder  to  climb  out  of. 

And  thirdly,  the  students  in  general  should  make  themselves  aware  of 


SG  candidates  and  issues  before  the  elections,  and  then  should 
participate  in  the  selection  process  by  exercising  their  voting  privileges. 

When  the  top  vote-getter  in  SG  elections  receives  less  than  500  votes 
in  a  school  with  a  population  of  over  20,000,  the  outcome  carries  little 
more  weight  than  that  of  a  popularity  contest.  Once  the  elections  are 
over,  those  who  have  failed  to  vote  hardly  have  the  right  to  criticize 
office  holders.  Criticism  or  support  of  candidates  or  issues  should  be 
voiced  at  the  ballot  box,  not  just  in  the  hallways. 


Wrong  Belushi  in  survey 


Letters 

Don’t  dwell 

To  the  Editor: 

In  lieu  of  the  compounded  criticism 
in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  a 
learning  institution,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  some 
positive  feedback. 

Criticism  is  easily  written.  Issues  like 
parking,  buy-back  policies  and  inade¬ 
quacies  of  lounge  facilities  are  a 
constant  reminder  that  life  is  not  a 
bowl  of  cherries.  What  we  must  not  do 
is  dwell  on  the  negative,  but  reinforce 
the  true  purpose  of  our  presence  at 
College  of  DuPage. 

Little  is  written  on  the  contribution 
of  teachers  in  achieving  our  educational 
goals.  Realistically  this  may  vary 
with  each  student  according  to  his 
hierarchy  of  needs,  but  is  generally 
consistent  in  the  teachings  of  an 
instructor.  For  example,  popularity  is 
unanimous  when  it  comes  to  speech 
class  with  Jodie  Briggs.  The  evidence 
itself  is  clear  not  only  in  the  classroom, 
or  apparent  with  the  success  of  the 
forensics  team,  but  also  has  been 


on  negatives 

communicated  through  this  very  news¬ 
paper.  What  is  not  said,  though,  is  how 
this  contribution  will  be  incorporated 
into  future  life  experiences. 

We  have  also  learned  that  expecta¬ 
tions  can  prove  to  be  disappointing.  Yet 
an  example  that  proves  otherwise  can 
be  seen  through  the  actions  of  Roy 
Grundy,  whose  empathy,  in  my 
opinion,  goes  beyond  the  day-to-day 
routine  of  assignments  and  examina¬ 
tions.  His  ability  to  extend  himself 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  will 
be  etched  in  the  mind  of  this  student 
and  others,  long  after  the  results  of  his 
final  exam  have  diminished. 

The  inadequacies  of  DuPage  are  not  a 
contribution  in  our  education,  nor  are 
they  a  detrimental  factor  in  our  future 
life  experiences. 

What  we  should  expound  upon  are 
the  positive  contributions  of  our 
education  and  not  the  trivial  idiosyn¬ 
crasies.  For  in  the  long  run,  which  will 
benefit  us  most? 

Lisa  McQuinn,  West  Chicago 


To  the  Editor: 

According  to  the  Student  Voice 
column  on  May  6,  it  would  be  just  a 
swell  idea  to  name  the  new  performing 
arts  building  after  John  Belushi.  The 
Courier  apparently  agrees,  printing 
pictures  only  of  people  who  support  the 
idea  enthusiastically.  Subliminal,  but 
cute.  I  would  also  support  the  idea 
glady,  were  the  building  to  be  a 
pharmacy.  But  we  have  two  questions 
facing  us: 

1.  What  has  John  Belushi  done  for 
the  performing  arts,  aside  from 
becoming  media  property?  If  fame  is  to 
be  the  criterion,  let’s  have  the  John 
Gacy  Child  Development  Center;  I’ve 
heard  of  him.  As  Dawn  Capecci  pointed 
out,  Jim  Belushi  did  more  for  CD  than 
John,  who  avoided  mentioning  the 
place  at  all,  ever  did.  Jim  plugs  the 
school  constantly,  arranges  for  perform¬ 
ers  to  play  here,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
one  responsible  for  the  Second  City 
John  Belushi  Scholarship  going  to  CD 
(possibly;  I  haven’t  heard  the  final 
decision). 

Jim  is  also  a  better  actor;  but  he 
hasn’t  become  media  property.  .  .yet. 

2.  What  has  John  Belushi  done  for 
the  performing  arts  at  CD?  Nothing  at 
all  If  the  building  is  to  be  named  for 
somebody  who  shaped  performing  arts 


at  DuPage,  name  it  for  Richard 
Holgate.  WHO?  Holgate’s  name 
doesn’t  show  up  in  the  popularity  polls 
taken  for  teachers  at  CD  mainly 
because  he  spends  more  time  doing  his 
job  than  trying  to  be  popular.  This  is  a 
man  who  personally  molded  the 
performing  arts  program  and  rode 
shotgun  over  it  for  more  than  10  years 
to  keep  Neil  Simon  and  “The  Rocky 
Horror  Picture  Show”  from  invading 
and  displacing  Moliere  and  Beckett. 

Up  until  I  saw  this  garbage  about 
Belushi,  I  wasn’t  going  to  submit 
Holgate’s  name.  For  one  thing,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  probably  won’t  do  it, 
and  for  another,  Holgate  would 
probably  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  But  people  suggesting  “The 
John  Belushi  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts”  just  because  it’ll  attract  a  lot  of 
morons  who  see  it  listed  in  a  catalog 
should  remember  that  Jim  Belushi  has 
done  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  for  CD  than 
John  ever  did,  and  that  if  the  building 
is  to  be  named  for  someone  who  has 
heavily  influenced  both  the  state  of 
performing  arts  in  this  community  and 
every  student  crossing  his  path  who 
had  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  brains, 
it  must  be  named  for  Richard  Holgate. 
Name  withheld  upon  request,  Wheaton 


The  ignorance  of  one  voter  in  a  democracy  impairs  the  securi¬ 
ty  of  all  _  j0hn  p  Kennedy 
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Space  weapons 


Reagan’s  decision  is  gesture  toward  peace 


By  BRUCE  BUENO  DE  MESQUITA 

Charged  particle  beams,  lasers  and  microwaves 
have  leaped  off  of  the  pages  of  comic  books  and 
into  the  lives  of  each  one  of  us.  When,  in  the  good 
old  days,  Buck  Rogers  aimed  his  ray  gun  at  a  foe, 
we  knew  it  was  to  protect  all  that  is  honest  and 
right  in  the  world  against  all  that  was  clearly  and 
abundantly  evil.  Then,  we  did  not  worry  about 
mutual  assured  destruction,  deterrence  and  nuclear 
holocaust. 

Today  the  world  is  different.  No  longer  are  such 
weapons  relegated  to  the  funny  pages.  They  are  at 
center  stage  of  a  policy  that  promises  to  be  at  once 
the  most  exciting  prospect  for  peace  and  the  most 
terrifying  possible  source  of  war  ever  to  face 
mankind.  President  Reagan’s  desire  that  the 
United  States’  community  of  scientists  push  full 
steam  ahead  to  make  nuclear  weapons  obsolete 
once  and  for  all  is  to  be  hailed  as  a  genuine 
gesture  toward  making  ours  a  safer,  more 
peaceful  world. 

YET  IT  HAS  provoked  more  opposition  than 
encouragement,  more  disparagement  than  con¬ 
structive  reflection  and  more  alarmism  than 
optimism.  Yuri  Andropov  has  called  the  president 
a  liar,  and  has  accused  the  United  States  of  seeking 
a  dangerously  destabilizing  nuclear  advantage.  The 
anti-nuclear  community,  far  from  embracing  the 
president’s  call  to  make  nuclear  weapons  obsolete, 
seems  suddenly  to  have  joined  the  ranks  of 
hawkish  adherents  of  deterrence  in  their  opposition 
to  a  weapons  program  that  would  nullify  the  Soviet 
nuclear  threat. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  topsy-turvy 
reaction  in  which  those  who  oppose  deterrence  now 
support  maintaining  the  nuclear  threat,  and  those, 
such  as  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  defense, 
who  endorse  deterrence,  now  wish  to  nullify  nuclear 
weapons?  What  are  we  to  make  of  the  implications 
of  the  president’s  proposal,  and  how  can  we 
implement  a  policy  that  simultaneously  diminishes 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and  makes  nuclear 
weapons  obsolete? 

The  problem  is  simple.  The  solution  requires 
boldness.  If  the  United  States  develops  the  means 
to  destroy — with  nearly  the  speed  of  light  and  with 
pinpoint  accuracy  —  the  Soviet  missile  fleet, 


whether  land-based,  submarine-launched,  or  borne 
by  aircraft,  then  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat  is 
nullified. 

BARRING  A  PREEMPTIVE  strike  during  the 
final  stages  of  the  development  of  such  a  weapons 
system — such  a  strike  would  leave  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  in  ashes — the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
naked  before  the  pressures  of  the  United  States. 

Our  ability  to  assure  their  destruction  would 
remain  to  deter  Soviet  aggression,  but  such 
deterrence  would  not  be  mutual.  The  United  States 
would  be  in  a  position  to  threaten  and  bully  the 
Soviets  with  impunity.  The  Soviets  would  not  be 
able  to  retaliate.  And  self-interest  being  what  it  is, 
we  should  expect  that  such  a  course  of  bullying 
would  be  followed  by  at  least  some  future 
generations  of  American  leaders. 


Despite  Yuri  Andropov’s  outcry,  the 
fact  is  that  the  Soviets  have  for 
several  years  invested  heavily  in  re¬ 
search  on  (“futuristic”)  weapons.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Soviet  reaction  reflects  their 
mighty  respect  for  our  superior  tech¬ 
nology  and  research  ingenuity. 


The  potential  of  “futuristic”  weapons  to  provide 
a  substantial  strategic  advantage  to  the  side  that 
gets  them  first  has  not  been  lost  on  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  Yuri 
Andropov's  outcry,  the  fact  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  for  several  years  invested  heavily  in  research 
on  just  such  weapons.  Perhaps  the  Soviet  reaction 
reflects  their  mighty  respect  for  our  superior 
technology  and  research  ingenuity.  Having 
committed  vast  resources  to  the  development  of 
anti-missile  “ray  guns,”  we  are  much  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  the  coming  decades  than  are  the 
Russians. 

BUT  IF  WE  and  the  Soviets  truly  share  the  goal 
of  building  the  means  to  eliminate  the  nuclear 
threat  from  the  world,  then  we  have  a  grand 
opportunity  to  develop  together  an  anti-missile 


program  that  will  render  nuclear  war  unwageable. 

Let  the  president's  initiative  be  developed  along 
the  following  lines.  The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  shall  pool  their  current  knowledge  in 
this  area,  shall  open  their  laboratories  to  each  other 
and  shall  commit  equal  amounts  of  money,  spent 
jointly,  to  develop  simultaneously  those  defensive 
weapons  systems  that  will  ensure  that  neither  side 
can  gain  a  strategic  nuclear  advantage  in  the 
future. 

Trust  need  not  be  established.  Let  the  Soviets 
designate  which  relevant  research  programs  in  this 
country  they  wish  to  observe.  Similarly,  let  us 
designate  which  research  programs  in  the  Soviet 
Union  we  wish  to  observe. 

TESTS  USING  LARGE  laser,  particle  beam, 
x-ray,  or  microwave  devices  already  occur  in  an 
environment  in  which  the  technical  means  exist  for 
careful  scrutiny  and  evaluation  by  both  sides. 
Thus,  such  a  project  of  joint  weapons  development 
can  ensure  that  the  destabilizing  effects  of  a 
short-term  advantage  are  precluded,  while  still 
forging  ahead  toward  the  day  when  nuclear 
weapons  can  be  made  obsolete. 

By  proceeding  together,  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  can  save  vast  sums  of 
money.  Both  sides  can  greatly  reduce  the 
unproductive  duplication  of  effort.  And,  working 
together,  both  sides  can  hasten  the  day  when 
nuclear  weapons  will  no  longer  be  a  threat  to  the 
survival  of  mankind.  Are  the  Russians,  who  have 
worked  in  this  area  far  longer  than  have  we, 
prepared  to  open  their  society  sufficiently  to  share 
their  knowledge  and  pursue  a  joint  program?  Does 
the  United  States  seek  such  weapons  for  strategic 
advantage  or  for  peaceful  purposes? 

Let  us  put  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  agenda  for 
discussion  so  that  we  may  see  to  what  extent  each 
side  truly  seeks  peace,  or  merely  propaganda. 
Together,  it  may  be  possible  to  build  toward  true 
peaceful  coexistence,  with  all  humanity  rising, 
Phoenix-like,  out  of  the  depths  of  the  current 
nuclear  threat. 

Bruce  Bueno  de  Mesquita  is  professor  of 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
and  visiting  scholar  at  Stanford's  Hoover  In¬ 
stitution.  His  latest  book,  “The  War  Trap," 
explores  the  causes  of  war. 


The  Student  Voice 


Do  you  think  CD's  public  safety 
officers  should  carry  guns ? 


Judy  Rodono 
Judy  Rodono,  Downers 
Grove:  “No  I  don’t.  It  could 
be  unsafe  for  many  people. 
Accidents  do  happen.” 

Kent  Johnson,  Wheaton: 
“No,  I  don’t  think  they  need 
them.  The  only  purpose  of  a 
gun  is  to  hurt  somebody. 
Something  else  could  be  used 
instead  of  a  gun." 

Tom  Jamiolkowski,  Brook¬ 
field:  “I  feel  that  there  would 
be  very  few  times  a  gun  is 
needed.  It  isn’t  worth  the  risk 
of  someone  getting  hurt.” 

Laurie  Long,  Woodridge: 
“No,  I  don’t  believe  in  the  use 
of  guns  in  the  first  place.” 


Elizabeth  Linden,  Naper¬ 
ville:  “No,  they  shouldn’t 
carry  them  on  a  college 
campus.” 

Deb  VanDorpe,  Lombard: 
“No,  I  don’t  think  they’re 
responsible  enough  to  handle 
them.  Their  intelligence  level 
doesn’t  seem  up  to  par  to  me.” 

Guy  Powell,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“No,  I  don’t  think  that  much 
goes  on  around  here.” 

Joe  Karcz,  Villa  Park:  “No, 
not  with  all  this  brick  in  the 
building.” 


Rocky  Kapoor 
Rocky  Kapoor,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“I  think  that  they  should. 
Dangerous  people  are  here  at 
night  and  during  the  day.  I  ve 
told  the  public  safety  people 
that  they  should  carry  guns. 


Mike  Pighini,  Bensenville: 
“No,  they  don’t  need  them, 
this  isn’t  Chicago.” 

Kate  Henry,  Hinsdale:  “No, 
CD  is  not  big  enough;  besides, 
we  don’t  carry  them.” 

Sandy  Nied,  Western 
Springs:  “Yes,  because  I’m 
aware  that  the  officers  get 
involved  in  confrontations  and 
certain  problems  could  be 
alleviated.  If  they  carried 
guns,  people  would  respect 
their  positions  more  and  we 
would  all  benefit  because  we’d 
have  more  safety.” 

Mike  Lorang,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“No,  I  think  they  shouldn't 
have  that  responsibility 
because  they  might  shoot 
somebody.” 

Robert  Kagay,  Downers 
Grove:  “No,  because  the 
officers  really  do  not  need  to 
carry  a  weapon.  The  most 
dangerous  thing  that  happens 
is  an  occasional  fight  and  if  the 
police  can’t  break  up  a  fight 
without  a  gun,  they  shouldn’t 
be  policemen.” 

Craig  Cartwright,  Villa 
Park:  “No,  there  is  not  cause 
for  them  to  carry  guns.” 

Ron  Lulthy,  Bensenville: 
“No,  it’s  too  crowded  here  and 
would  be  too  dangerous  with 
all  the  students  here.” 


Donna  Paral,  Wheaton: 
“Yes,  definitey.  I  think  all 
police,  including  CD's  public 
safety,  should  carry  guns  for 
defense  purposes,  as  long  as 
they  are  not  careless  about 
using  them.” 

Mike  Kearly,  Lombard: 
'No,  I  don’t  think  they 
should.  There’s  no  need  for  it.” 

Dan  Guziec,  Downers 
Grove:  “They  shouldn’t.  I 
don’t  think  they  have  the 
proper  training  and  experience 
for  carrying  a  weapon.” 


Roger  Smedberg 
Roger  Smedberg.  Downers 
Grove:  “No  I  don’t.  More 
students  would  feel  unsafe.  I 
don’t  think  anyone  should 
carry  guns  around  school." 

Bob  Johnson,  Naperville: 


“No,  I  don’t  think  they’re 
mature  enough  to  carry  them.” 


Jamie  Drobney 


Jamie  Drobney,  Downers 
Grove:  “Yes.  For  their  own 
protection.  A  lot  of  nuts  are 
roaming  around.” 


Mike  Walton,  Downers 
Grove:  “Yes,  I  think  the 
safety  of  the  students  would 
be  secured  better.  It  would 
cause  the  criminals  to  think 
twice  about  committing  a 
crime.” 

Steve  Kacirek,  Lombard: 
“No,  I  don’t  think  they  really 
need  them." 

Dawn  Szczerba,  Roselle: 
“Yes,  because  someone  else 
might  have  a  weapon.  ” 
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The  techno-future 


Shining  promises  or  bitter  regrets? 


By  JIM  SETTECASE 


The  other  day  my  wife  and  I  were  sitting  around 
eating  steak  cut  french  fries  and  discussing  blue 
jeans.  I  said,  “Even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
couldn’t  have  purchased  the  cheapest  pair  of  blue 
jeans  at  K-Mart,  nor  would  he  have  wanted  to.” 

Consider  the  many  modern  day  inventions  and 
luxuries  we  take  for  granted.  In  the  twentieth 
century  we’ve  learned  new  and  sophisticated  uses 
of  lead  that  our  forefathers  would  never  have 
imagined.  Cleverly  we’ve  molded  lead  pellets  into 
bullets  to  kill  one  another  with  great  efficiency. 
Who  would  have  thought  of  that  in  1000  BC? 

We’ve  also  discovered  that  lead  will  shield  us 
from  the  harmful  effects  of  nuclear  fallout.  Of 
course  we  had  to  discover  nuclear  fallout  first,  but 
that's  an  entire  story  in  itself.  Our  impoverished 
ancestors  of  the  middle  ages  had  to  be  content  with 
simply  pouring  molten  lead  down  from  castle  walls 
upon  their  neighbors.  Perhaps  that’s  where  we  got 
the  term  house-warming.  Alas,  the  poor  Romans 
could  only  eat  from  lead  on  plates  and  flatware. 
Still,  the  effects  were  the  same. 

THINK  WHAT  A  price  a  Snickers  bar  would 
have  commanded  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh.  “It 
cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the 
precious  onyx  or  sapphire,  the  gold  and  the  crystal 
cannot  equal  it;  and  the  exchange  of  it  shall  not  be 
for  jewels  of  fine  gold.”  And  to  think  of  the  many 
times  I  tossed  one  down  with  hardly  a  second 
thought. 

If  Napolean  had  had  a  double  knit  leisure  suit, 
Waterloo  might  have  turned  out  differently.  Who 
can  say  that  political  ramifications  a  kerosene 
heater  might  have  had  for  frosty  old  Hannibal  and 
his  pachyderms  as  they  crossed  the  Alps. 

As  I  was  floating  through  history  and  just  about 
to  instruct  George  Washington  on  the  proper  use 
of  the  bazooka,  my  wife  spoke  up  and  shattered  my 
daydream. 

“THAT’S  TRUE,”  SHE  said,  “They  didn’t  have 


a  lot  of  things  we  have,  but  they  did  have  real 
wood  doors,  and  woodwork  and  walls  that  weren’t 
paper  thin  so  you  could  put  your  fist  through 
them.  They  also  had  lower  grocery  bills,  no 
preservatives  in  the  food,  fewer  traffic  jams  and 
fresh  air.  I  contend  that  our  era  was  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  past.  They  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
snapping  down  a  ding  dong,  stereo  headphones  or 
flush  toilets.” 

She  continued  by  saying  that  they  probably  had 
fewer  cavities,  less  headaches  and  no  sewage 
treatment  ponds  to  foul  the  air.  Though  her  words 
were  true,  I  couldn’t  imagine  wanting  to  live  in  any 
other  time  in  history.  Never  before  had  a  people’s 
future  held  so  much  promise.  They  tell  me  that  80 
to  90  percent  of  all  the  scientists  who  ever  lived  are 

Never  before  had  a  people’s  future 
held  so  much  promise.  They  tell  me 
that  80  to  90  percent  of  all  the  scient¬ 
ists  who  ever  lived  are  alive  today. 
There  is  every  indication  that  we  are 
heading  into  an  age  of  miracles  in 
science  and  technology. 

alive  today.  There  is  every  indication  that  we  are 
heading  into  an  age  of  miracles  in  science  and 
technology. 

Already  satellites  are  connecting  the  world’s 
communications  systems.  There  is  talk  of  space 
colonization  and  weather  control.  With  the 
foundational  work  already  begun  in  robotics,  it 
may  not  be  too  long  before  each  home  really  does 
have  an  R2D2. 

THIS  IS  NOT  to  say  that  all  of  the  future’s 
inventions  will  benefit  mankind.  If  nuclear 
weapons  become  outdated  and  antiquated,  that’s 
wonderful,  but  what  new  horror  will  replace  them? 
Will  we  trade  the  witch  for  the  devil?  Also,  I  will 
confess  the  idea  of  genetic  engineering  has  me 
troubled. 


When  I  was  a  young  child,  or  as  a  teen,  I  didn’t 
like  the  way  I  looked.  My  hair  was  curly  (I  wanted 
it  straight),  I  was  short  (I  wanted  to  be  tall),  and  I 
had  the  wrong  color  skin  (I  am  brown  and  wanted 
to  be  lilly  white).  I  would  talk  to  my  mother  about 
these  calamities  and  she  would  wisely  tell  me  that 
God  picked  out  my  size  and  shape.  However,  at 
times  I  think  I  got  my  disposition  from  someone 
else.  That  usually  settled  things.  If  God  picked  out 
my  parts,  who  was  I  to  complain? 

BUT  THINGS  WILL  be  different  in  the  days  to 
come.  Cloning  of  plants  and  even  animals  may 
produce  super  hearty  strains,  but  should  we  clone 
men?  The  genetic  code  DNA  has  been  broken. 
People  will  be  able  to  choose  the  sex  and 
characteristics  of  their  children,  like  going  to 
Baskin- Robbins.  I’ll  have  two  scoops  of  creamy 
white  complexion  and  a  dash  of  towy  blond  hair  on 
top. 

Will  the  cities  of  the  future  be  filled  with  virile, 
handsome  men  who  all  look  like  clones  of  Robert 
Redford?  (Only  taller,  sorry  Bob).  Will  the  mothers 
and  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  year  2010  all  look 
like  Linda  Evans  or  Jaclyn  Smith?  In  2009,  when  a 
teen,  suffering  from  feeling  of  inferiority,  complains 
to  his  mom,  what  will  she  say  to  him? 

“But  junior,  your  father  and  I  think  green  hair 
and  red  eyes  are  cute.” 

OUR  FUTURE  AND  the  future  of  our  children 
holds  great  promise  and  potential  but  unless  that 
future  is  carefully  directed  we  will  leave  them  a 
not  world  of  promise  but  one  of  bitter  regrets  at 
our  short  sightedness. 

The  phone  rang  and  interrupted  our  conversa¬ 
tion.  An  old  friend  had  called.  As  my  wife’s 
conversation  droned  on  I  found  myself  drifting 
back  in  my  mind  to  Valley  Forge  and  that  bazooka 
lesson. 

“Listen,  George,”  I  said,  “Just  let  me  fit  this 
jewel  on  your  shoulder  and  in  no  time  I’m  sure  the 
British  will  become  a  whole  lot  more  civil.  What’s  a 
little  tea  among  friends?” 
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The  Courier,  recently  judged 
Illinois’  premiere  community 
college  newspaper,  is  looking 
for  an  editor-in-chief  for  the 
1983-84  school  year.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  carry  over  six 
credit  hours  of  study.  Some 
knowledge  of  journalism  and 
strong  writing  skills  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  Compensation  include 
tuition  reimbursement  and 


1 
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20  hours  weekly  pay.  Applica¬ 
tions  are  available  at  the 
Courier  Barn,  noon  to  4  p.m.; 
the  Humanities  office  (A- 
3098)  and  in  the  Student 
Activities  office  (A2059)  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday.  Dead¬ 
line  for  applying  is  May  27, 

1983. 

Join  up  with  a  winner! 

Apply  today! 
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Bayley. . . 

Continued  from  page  1 
South  American  is  currently  on  tour  of 
the  Midwest.  At  the  end  of  this  series 
of  concerts,  he  intends  to  take  a  “long 
vacation”  in  Colorado. 

Bayley  takes  “great  pleasure”  in 
performing  for  a  crowd  such  as  the  one 
at  CD. 

“I  love  seeing  people  get  happy, 
laughing  and  enjoying  the  music,”  he 
said,  adding,  “I  feel  fulfilled  when  I 
know  people  have  had  a  good  time.” 

The  musician  has  been  playing 
reggae  “all  his  life,”  but  enjoys  many 
other  types  of  music. 

BAYLEY  PREFERS  PLAYING  for 
a  smaller,  more  intimate  crowd,  citing 
eye  contact  as  an  important  part  of  his 
performance.  He  especially  likes  putt¬ 
ing  on  shows  at  colleges. 

“College  of  DuPage  was  the  perfect 
audience,”  he  said. 

One  of  the  hazards  of  performing  in 
the  Midwest  is  that  he  never  knows 
what  kind  of  reception  he  will  get 
because  of  the  varying  tastes  of  his 
listeners. 

“If  you  are  playing  well,”  he  said, 
“the  audience  lets  you  know  it,  but 
they  also  let  you  know  if  they  don’t  like 
what  they  hear.” 

After  the  concert,  Bayley  was 
surrounded  by  a  small  crowd  seeking 
autographs  and  offering  congratula¬ 
tions.  One  fan  offered  his  summary  of 
the  show  and  the  man. 

“You  play  real  folk  music  for  all  the 
people  everywhere,”  he  said. 


“Those  undeserved  joys  which  come  uncalled  and 
make  us  more  pleased  than  grateful  are  they  that 
sing."  — Henry  David  Thoreau 

John  Bayley  in  courtyard  concert  May  5.  Photos  by 

Brian  O’Mahoney. 


y PRAIRIE  LIG, 


REVIEW 

Wanted:  Editor, Assistant  Editor 


The  Prairie  Light  ReJiew  is  looking  for  an 
editor  and  an  assistant  editor  for  academic 
\/par  1983-84  Applications  are  available  in  the 
Cl^Tes  office.  Room  A3098  Applicants 
should  be  full-time  students  next  year  Full 
tuition  reimbursement  is  available  for  the 


editor  and  half  tuition  will  be  given  to  the 
assistant  editor.  Academic  credit  will  also  be 
included.  Application  deadline  is  May  27. 
Information  can  be  obtained  from  Allan  Carter, 
faculty  adviser,  ext .  21 24. 
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TV  review 


'Paper  Chase'  still  alive  and  kicking 


By  SCOTT  TOMKOWMK 

Last  month,  the  fourth  chapter  of 
“The  Paper  Chase”  saga  unfolded  on 
Showtime,  a  national  pay-cable  TV 
outlet. 

As  you  may  know,  “The  Paper 
Chase”  was  originally  conceived  as  a 
book  written  by  John  Jay  Osborne,  a 
Harvard  law  school  graduate.  In  1973, 
20th  Century  Fox  brought  the  novel’s 
film  rights  and  put  it  on  the  big  screen. 

The  movie,  starring  Timothy 
Bottoms  and  John  Houseman,  was  a 
critical  success  and  won  Houseman  an 
Academy  Award  for  best  supporting 
actor.  The  film  itself  magnificently 
profiled  the  intense  pressure  and 
competition  between  students  at  Har¬ 
vard’s  law  school. 

With  the  enthusiastic  backing  of 
CBS  board  chairman  William  S.  Paley, 
“The  Paper  Chase”  was  brought  to 
network  television  and  premiered  on 
Sept.  9,  1978.  The  show  turned  out  to 
be  an  oasis  for  discriminating  viewers 
who  were  usually  treated  to  macho 
cops-and-robbers  pulp  and  inane  situa¬ 
tion  comedies.  Its  first  episode  was 
thought-provoking  and  it  contained  a 
great  deal  of  flair  and  stylish  wit. 

BUT  IN  TELEVISION,  the  ratings 
are  the  name  of  the  game  and  “The 
Paper  Chase”  was  not  healthy  in  that 
area.  During  its  prime-time  run,  the 
program  had  four  different  time-slots, 
doing  battle  mainly  against  such  shows 
as  “Happy  Days”  and  "Laverne  and 
Shirley.”  With  such  stiff  competition 
from  those  Nielsen  champions,  “Paper 
Chase’’  faced  a  grim  future. 


When  it  left  the  air  the  following 
summer,  tens  of  thousands  of  protest 
letters  flowed  into  CBS’  New  York 
headquarters.  Angry  viewer  reaction 
failed  to  sway  the  network  chieftains 
there,  and  the  show  remained  a  dead 
project. 

Then,  Public  Television,  spearheaded 
by  WTTW  officials  in  Chicago, 
resurrected  the  program  two  years  later 
by  rebroadcasting  13  of  the  series’  best 
episodes.  Favorable  audience  response 
was  so  great  that  speculation  existed 
that  the  program  might  return  in  new, 
first-run  stories. 

And  so,  “The  Paper  Chase”  begins 
its  fourth  incarnation,  titled,  “The 
Second  Year,”  bringing  back  three 
former  cast  members  from  the  original 
series  and  introducing  two  brand  new 
characters. 

JAMES  STEVENS  REPRISES  his 
role  of  James  T.  Hart,  the  honest  and 
hard-working  scholar  whose  idol  and 
nemesis  continues  to  be  Prof.  Charles 
Kingsfield  (Houseman).  Hart  is  now  a 
second-year  student  and  he  shares  an 
on-campus  apartment  with  Franklin 
Ford  (Tom  Fitzsimmons),  Hart’s 
former  study  group  associate. 

One  of  the  newcomers  introduced  in 
the  premier  program  is  a  charming 
actress  named  Jane  Kaczmarek.  She 
portrays  Connie  Ley  man,  a  naive  and 
disorganized  1-L,  who  is  very  much  like 
Hart  was  a  year  previous.  She  has 
enrolled  in  Kingsfield’s  contract  law 
forum  and  turns  to  Hart  for  help.  It 
turns  out  that  he  was  the  only  student 
who  achieved  an  “A”  grade  in 
Kingsfield’s  class. 


Pretty  soon,  everyone  becomes  aware 
of  that  fact,  and  the  hungry  1-Ls 
attempt  to  buy  Hart’s  outline  from  the 
course.  He  refuses  to  sell,  however. 

Enter  Willis  Bell  (Tom  Keane),  an 
enterprising  law  student  who  has  lost 
some  weight  since  we  last  saw  him. 
Both  he  and  Ford  auction  off  Hart’s 
outline  in  Kingsfield’s  classroom. 

IN  RETROSPECT,  THIS  new 
series  of  “Paper  Chase”  programs 
exceeds  the  quality  of  its  network 
forerunner.  Indeed,  with  only  one 
episode  per  month,  as  compared  with 
four,  more  time  is  available  to  do  a 
better  job  with  the  show,  both  with  the 
talent  and  in  the  overall  production. 

Then  there  is  John  Houseman,  who 
really  makes  this  show  take  off.  He 
deserves  all  the  adulation  and  acclaim 
his  character  has  given  him. 

After  all,  he  has  earned  it. 


PROFESSIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Portraits  —  Portfolios  —  Promotional 

980-1316 

20%  Discount  with  this  ad 
Professional  Rates  —  $40 


International  Black 
Writers'  Conference 

Speakers,  Workshop,  Panels  and  Plays 

Radisson  Hotel 

June  10th,  11th,  12th,  1983 

For  further  information,  call  Mary  Swanson,  960-1728 


College  of  DuPage  Student  Government 


Prizes  donated  by 
T.G.1.  Fridays 
Jumping  Jacks 
Bob’s  Colors 
Rag  Bag 

Flemings  Women’s  Apparel 

Creative  Gift  Studio 

The  Trip  Smith 

Dean  Olson  Men’s  Wear 

Carlene’s  Candies 

Santa  Fe 

Table  Clothes 

GiGi’s  Boutique 

Glen  Ellyn  Camera  Shop 

The  Village  Stationer 

The  Orange  Door 

Zitt's  Pet  Supply 

Moloney’s 

Sonar’s  Imprinting 

Main  Line  Video 

Spice  'N  Easy 


and  Student  Activities 


Presents 

Jl(XiL  <Vi 


JVi 


Friday,  May  13, 1983 
Building  K  —  Campus  Center 
Doors  open  at  8  p.m. 
Featuring  The  Inspectors 

live  in  concert 


Joanne  &  Carol’s  Yarn  Shop 
Ed’s  Shoe  Repair 
Famous  Liquors 
Hi  Lo  Liquors 
John  VanLeare 
Hesterman  Bowl 
Rave-on-Records 
George’s  Hair  Designs 
Garden  Market  Barber  Shop 
Music  Car 
Golden  Bear 
Schmid  Pharmacy 
Soukup’s  Hardware 
Jemm’s  Inc.  Shoes 
Athletic  Attic 
Sandberg’s  for  Men 
Bob  Horsley’s 
Carlson’s  Paint  Supply 
Reuss  Sporting  Goods 
P.  J.  's  Camera 


Great  prizes  to  be  auctioned  off  Participants  will  receive 

with  winnings  at  the  end  of  evening  $2000  in  funny  money. 

Tickets  at  the  box  office  —  Building  A,  rm.  2059 
and  at  the  door!  Price  $4 
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Classifieds 


FOR  SALE:  15'  Chrysler  Runabout  w/70 
HP.  Chrysler  engine.  Caulkins  trailer.  Great 
ski  boat.  Many  extras.  $2995  or  offer.  354- 
0210. 

WANTED:  Someone  (male  or  female)  who 
would  want  to  travel  West  this  summer. 
Camping  experience  would  be  helpful.  I 
plan  to  leave  in  early  July  and,  depending 
on  what  I  run  into  along  the  way,  I  may  or 
may  not  return  to  the  Midwest.  I  will  drive 
my  pick-up  truck  and  I  have  most,  it  not  all, 
the  camping  equipment  necessary.  I've 
done  this  type  of  thing  before,  but  I  would 
rather  share  it  with  someone  this  time, 
instead  of  doing  it  alone.  I  am  a  24  year 
old  female.  I  know  there's  more  to  life  than 
Illinois!  If  interested,  call  Micki,  466-4736 
after  10  p.m.  weekdays  or  anytime  on 
weekends. 

FOR  SALE  1976  MUSTANG  Runs  good.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Moving,  must  sell  $1,350. 
Call  858-8698. 

FOR  SALE:  25"  Zenith  Console  T.V.  with 
remote  control  Best  offer.  Call  665-2748. 

FOR  SALE:  '65  VW  Bug.  Recently  over¬ 
hauled:  new  engine,  battery,  clutch,  etc. 
$400  or  best  offer  Call  Diane  790-3514 
after  5  p.m . 

FOR  SALE:  Honda  '82  Civic  4-door  sedan. 
Silver.  A/C.  R-defog  5  speed  Clarion  pro¬ 
fessionally  installed  AM/FM  cassette  play¬ 
er.  Rusty  Jones.  Garage  kept.  Must  sell. 
960-3755. 

TYPING  SERVICE  in  Wheaton  IBM  Selectric 
II  typewriter  Contact  Jackie  462-0031 


2nd  DISTINCTION  RESALE  SHOP.  We  have 
military  clothes,  vintage  apparel,  updated 
Mint-condition  everyday  clothes  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Rentals  are  also  available  at  a 
flat  rate  of  $7  per  outfit.  Hours  1  p.m  .-6  p.m . 
Tues.-Sat.  1072  College  Ave.  Wheaton  462- 
0985. 

HELP  WANTED:  25  hours/week,  flexible 
schedule  —  child  care  and  light  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  my  Downers  Grove  home.  968-3294. 

SINGLE?  DIVORCED?  There’s  a  better  way 
of  meeting  new  people  than  barhopping. 
Get  our  list  of  eligible  singles  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  meet  you.  WRITE:  SOCIAL  EN¬ 
COUNTERS;  2178Chadwick;  Glen  Ellyn,  III. 
60137:980-7711 

FOR  SALE:  Steinway  7-foot  Grand  Piano. 
Ebony.  Fair  condition.  $5000.  Call  898- 
8884 

HELP  WANTED:  Nobody  can  sell  Avon  bet¬ 
ter  than  you.  Sell  Avon  and  earn  good  $$$. 
Meet  nice  people.  Call  Jean  469-8024. 

FOR  SALE:  SUPER  SHARP  CONDITION  YA¬ 
MAHA  350  RD  $565.  246-5939. 

INCOME  THAT  GROWS,  GROWS,  GROWS! 
You,  others  tell  people  about  quality  food. 
Small  investment.  No  inventory.  Computer 
manages  accounting  system.  Bonuses  to 
70%  Bill  Tegeler,  Yurika  Foods  Distributer, 
Darien,  I L.  312-960-0121. 

COLLEGE  WINDOW  WASHING,  The  Leader 
in  High  Quality  Residential  Window  Wash¬ 
ing,  has  a  limited  number  of  openings  for 
enterprising  college  students.  Excellent 
pay.  Hours  college  compatible.  Will  train. 
Transportation  needed.  Call  Mr.  May  today 
at  858-8848. 


WORD  PROCESSING  done,  for  College  of 
DuPage  students  at  very  low  rates.  Term 
papers,  thesis,  etc.  Call  Microtext  Business 
Services.  354-5068. 


CENTER  TYPING  SERVICE  —  Naperville. 
Term  papers/dissertations/resumes.  Profes¬ 
sional  service.  Prompt  turnaround.  Call 
961-1174 

PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  do  your 
typing  on  IBM  equipment.  Reasonable  rates 
A-1  TYPING  SERVICE,  289-6675. 

MOTORCYCLE  Honda  360,  8,000  Miles,  70 
MPG,  $650.  495-3790. 

GREEN  THUMB  LAWN  MOWING 
SERVICE 

*  Residential/Commercial 

*  Reasonable  Rates 

*  References 

*  FREE  Estimates 

*  Occasional  Calls  Accepted 

*  No  Lawn  Too  Small  orToo  Large 

_  932;7_124._ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  silver  dollars  and  other 
silver  coins  495-1480. 

70  Jeep  CJ5  Metal  Top  $895.  68  Dodge  2 
Door  Low  Miles  $150.  76  Olds  98  Parts  Car 
$195.  79 Olds  88  Factory  Air  Like  new  Need? 
Motor  Work  $1695.  77  Dodge  Window  Var 
Factory  Air  §,995.  833-6620. 

ONE  BEDROOM  APARTMENT.  Close  to  col¬ 
lege.  Corner  22nd  &  Lambert  Rent  includes 
all  utilities.  Call  469-0941.  Available  6/14/83 


[ Tlnna  £8.  0 Carlins 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

General  practice  including 

‘TRAFFIC/CRIMINAL 
‘COURT  CASES 
‘REAL  ESTATE 
‘DIVORCE/FAMILY  LAW 
‘WILLS 

‘SMALL  BUSINESSES 

FreeVi  hour  consultation 

219  E.  Wesley 
Wheaton 


665-0800 


852-381 7 


NEED  A  BAND  FOR  YOUR 
WEDDING  RECEPTION? 
Sound  Circle,  Inc.  has  many 
to  select  from! 

Have  a  video  audition  at 
our  conveniently  located 
office. 

For  an  appointment  call 
530-4035 
1136  S.  Euclid 
Villa  Park,  IL  60181 _ 


GRADUATES! 

Today’s  job  market  de¬ 
mands  a  quality  resume. 
A  superior  resume  is  clear , 
concise  and  represents 
the  best  of  your  capabili¬ 
ties. 


Call  Career 
Resumes 
852-7142 

Professional  Service  —  $35 
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Trackmen  take  regionals 
as  5  head  for  national  meet 


CD’s  track  team  ran  away  with  the 
Region  IV  outdoor  track  title  May  6 

and  7  at  Harper  College  and  in  the 
process  qualified  five  runners  for  the 
May  19  to  21  National  Junior  College 
Athletic  Assocation  meet  in  San 
Angelo,  Tex. 

“We’ll  try  for  two  more  individuals 
and  a  relay  team  in  the  last  meet  of  the 
year  today  at  North  Central  College,’’ 
Coach  Ron  Ottoson  said. 

THE  CHAPARRALS  EASILY  won 
the  team  title  at  Harper  with  219  V» 
points  to  136  lA  for  second-place 
Harper.  Black  Hawk  College  was  third 
with  127  lA,  followed  by  Wright  (101), 
Oakton  (92),  Illinois  Valley  (58),  Black 
Hawk  East  (21),  Joliet  (12)  and  Triton 
(9). 

In  the  women’s  meet,  Black  Hawk 
College  won  the  team  title,  while 
DuPage  finished  sixth  in  the  seven- 
team  field.  Sophomore  Bobbi  Nelms  of 
Addison  won  the  shot  put,  discus  and 
javelin. 

Wright  College  led  the  Chaps  with 
five  first-place  finishes  to  four  in  the 
men’s  division,  but  the  depth  of 
DuPage  was  the  telling  factor. 

SOPHOMORE  STEVE  STREVELL 
of  Naperville  won  the  5,000-meter  run, 
while  sophomore  Mike  Brinkman  of 
Glen  Ellyn  was  a  double  winner  in  the 
shot  put  and  hammer.  Freshman  Lee 
Broomfield  of  Chicago  was  the  other 
blue  ribbon  winner  for  CD,  placing 


first  in  the  800-meter  run. 

The  Chaps  placed  second  in  eight 
events,  including  freshman  Derrick 
Davis  of  Argo  in  both  the  triple  jump 
and  long  jump.  Sophomore  A1  Francik 
of  Westmont  was  second  in  the 
steeplechase,  freshman  Paul  Zink  ol 
Woodridge  in  the  discus,  sophomore 
Larry  Wood  of  Naperville  in  the 
1,500-meter  run,  freshman  Mike  Boyd 
of  Glen  Ellyn  in  the  110-meter  high 
hurdles,  sophomore  Lowell  Jones  of 
Hillcrest  in  the  400-meter  run,  and  the 
400-meter  relay  team  of  Jones,  Davis, 
and  sophomores  Steve  Marren  of 
Naperville  and  Roy  Sansone  of  Forest 
Park. 

DuPage  scored  points  in  33  other 
individual  or  team  events  to  run  up  its 
winning  tally. 

BRINKMAN  HAS  QUALIFIED  for 
the  nationals  in  both  the  hammer  and 
shot,  Strevell  in  the  steeplechase  and 
Jones  in  the  400-meter  run.  Broomfield, 
termed  a  “big  meet  athlete”  by 
Ottoson,  will  represent  the  Chaps  in  the 
800-meter  run,  and  Nelms  is  set  to 
compete  in  the  javelin,  shot  and  discus. 

Ottoson  expects  several  other  indivi¬ 
duals  to  qualify  today,  including  Davis 
in  the  long  jump,  Wood  in  the 
1,500-meter  run  and  the  400-meter  relay 
team. 

This  is  the  third  straight  Region  IV 
title  for  the  Chaps,  who  have  also  won 
five  of  the  last  six  championships. 


Netters  advance  to  Ocala,  Fla. 
after  swiping  Region  IV  title 


CD  s  men  s  tennis  team  easily  won 
the  Region  IV  championship  May  6  to 
7  in  Rockford. 

The  Chaps  captured  the  top  five 
singles  matches  and  the  No.  2  and  3 
doubles  competitions,  but  in  No.  6 
singles  and  No.  1  doubles,  CD  was 
eliminated  in  the  championship  round. 

“THIS  IS  A  team  full  of  fierce 
competitors  who  believe  in  the  team 
concept,  said  Coach  Dave  ^Veb8te^. 

One  of  our  goals  for  the  season  was  a 
national  ranking  and  now  we’ve  got  the 
chance.’’ 

The  Chaps  and  second-place  Triton 
College  will  advance  to  the  May  23  to 
28  National  Junior  College  Athletic 
Association  tournament  in  Ocala,  Fla., 
where  Webster  will  try  to  get  his  team 
to  improve  on  the  No.  11  ranking  it 
earned  in  1981  when  Webster  was 
Region  IV  Coach  of  the  Year,  an  honor 
he  earned  again  during  the  current 
campaign. 

DuPage  finished  the  tournament  with 
34  team  points  to  19  for  Triton.  Black 
Hawk  College  was  third  with  15, 
followed  by  Illinois  Valley  (13), 
Thornton  and  Harper  (8),  Moraine 
Valley  (2)  and  Waubonsee  and  Joliet 
with  0. 

FRESHMAN  DON  ROBERTS  of 

Addison,  who  lost  only  twice  this  year 
at  No.  1  singles,  eased  to  that  title  with 
6-2  and  6-1  wins  over  Harper’s  Ted 
Heiser.  He  was  pressed  to  the  limit  in 
the  semifinals  by  Illinois  Valley’s  Dave 
Roesler  before  winning  6-3,  6-7  and  6-1. 


Seeded  second  at  No.  2  singles, 
freshman  Steve  Otten  out  of  Lyons 
Township  High  School  upended  Tri¬ 
ton’s  Bill  Hambach  in  the  finals  by 
scores  of  6-7,  6-2  and  6-3.  Sophomore 
Wes  Goldman  of  Naperville  continued 
the  DuPage  streak  with  6-2  and  6-3 
wins  over  Thornton’s  Dave  Maratea  at 
No.  3  singles. 

Sophomore  Bill  Dahm  of  Downers 
Grove  never  lost  more  than  one  set  per 
match  as  he  easily  won  at  No.  4  singles, 
topping  Thornton’s  John  Horvath  in 
the  finals,  6-0  and  6-1.  Sophomore  Pat 
O’Connor  of  Downers  Grove  chipped  in 
a  win  at  No.  5  singles  with  twin  6-3 
victories  over  Illinois  Valley’s  Scot 
Soltis. 

DUPAGE’S  ONLY  SINGLES  loss  of 
the  day  came  at  No.  6  when  top-seeded 
Tim  Cook  of  Black  Hawk  edged 
sophomore  Jay  Broadbent  of  Lyons 
Township  High  School  by  3-6  and  3-6 
scores.  Roberts  and  Otten  also  fell  at 
No.  1  doubles  in  the  finals  to  Triton  by 
4-6  and  3-6  scores. 

Dahm  and  Goldman  ensured  the 
victory  with  6-4  and  6-0  wins  at  No.  2 
doubles  over  a  Black  Hawk  duo,  while 
Broadbent  and  O’Connor  breezed  to  6-0 
and  6-1  wins  at  No.  3  doubles  over  the 
Harper  team. 

Webster  praised  the  play  of  his  entire 
team,  who  all  earned  Region  IV 
first-team  all-star  honors,  and  in 
particular  noted  Dahm,  O’Connor  and 
Goldman  for  winning  both  at  singles 
and  doubles. 


Computers 
can  be  friendly... 

and  they  can  help  with  your  studies  as  well.  The 
PLATO  system,  housed  in  Room  3001  of  Building  A, 
is  a  “user  friendly"  system  (needs  no  knowledge  of 
computers  to  operate)  that  can  help  students  review 
materials,  explore  new  areas  or  get  support  help. 

There  are  about  1 25  subject  areas  now  included 
in  the  PLATO  system,  and  others  can  be  arranged 
by  talking  to  the  lab  aide  on  duty.  Get  acguainted 
with  PLATO.  Stop  in  the  lab  from  8  a  m.  to  4  p.m. 
and  6  to  9  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday,  8  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.  Friday  or  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Saturday. 

PLATO  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 


<0  College  of  DuPage 


LEAVING  COLLEGE? 


Control  Data  Institute 
recommends  that  you  stay 
and  earn  your  degree.  But 
if  we  can’t  change  your 
mind,  we  can  at  least  help 
you  take  advantage  of  the 
college  work  completed 
so  far. 


Through  a  new  approach 
to  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion,  Control  Data  Institute 
can  help  you  get  the  train¬ 
ing  you  need  to  seek  a 
career  as  a  Computer  Pro¬ 
grammer,  Operator  or 
Computer  Technician. 


CALL:  454-6888 


And  learn  how  the  world  of  computers 
could  be  your  world,  too. 

/P  C\  CONTROL  DATA 
va  C/  INSTITUTE 


200  N.  Michigan  Ave.  1072  Tower  Lane 

Chicago,  IL  60601  Bensenville,  IL  60106 


CD’s  financial  rating  upgraded  to  AA 


By  KATHRYN  A.  ZUODAR 


Moody’s  Investor’s  Service  has  upgraded 
CD’s  bond  rating  from  A-l  to  AA,  Northfield  bond 
consultant  James  E.  Hinners  of  Flatland,  Hinners 
and  Co.  told  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  May  11 
meeting. 

CD  has  now  attained  the  highest  credit  rating 
yet  assigned  to  an  Illinois  community  college, 
Hinners  said,  a  distinction  it  shares  with  five  other 
schools. 

“THIS  IS  A  good  reflection  of  where  you 
stand,”  Hinners  said. 

CD  President  Harold  D.  McAninch,  Controller 
Howard  Owens,  board  Treasurer  Kenneth  Kolbet 
and  Hinners  met  with  Moody’s  representatives  to 
give  a  one-hour  presentation  about  the  college.  The 
consultant  said  he  learned  of  the  increase  to  AA 
shortly  before  the  board  meeting. 

At  the  same  meeting,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  to  approve  the  sale  of  $5 


million  in  working  cash  fund  bonds  to  a  syndicate 
headed  by  Harris  Bank.  Hinners  reported  that 
three  bids  were  received  for  the  bonds  and 
recommended  acceptance  of  the  one  proposing  the 
“lower  net  interest  rate.”  The  Harris  Bank  group 
offered  “a  weighted  average,”  Hinners  explained, 
of  6.5870  percent,  a  total  of  about  $1.5  million 
interest  to  be  paid  back  over  the  five-year  term  of 
the  bonds. 

‘‘I  HAVE  A  feeling,”  commented  Trustee 
Anythony  Berardi,  “we’re  in  a  very  sound  financial 
position  in  this  district.” 

Hinners  confirmed  Berardi 's  feeling,  saying  that 
the  bids  received  were  “just  excellent,  in  view  of 
where  others  are  trading.” 

Hinners  explained  that  he  had  hoped  for  a 
double  increase  to  a  AA-1  rating,  although  such  a 
two-level  jump  is  rare.  He  told  the  board  that 
Moody’s  is  “hard  to  pin  down”  on  guidelines  for 
raising  a  credit  rating  but  said  the  “ratio  of  debt  to 
tax  base  is  one  factor. 

“ON  THE  STRENGTH  of  the  college,”  Hinners 


said,  the  AA-1  rating  is  probably  warranted.  He 
suggested  that  CD’s  location  in  DuPage  County,  a 
growing  area  with  a  changing  tax  structure,  held 
back  the  double  increase.  Specifically,  he  noted 
that  the  projected  change  from  local  well  water  to 
Chicago  water  would  cause  a  tax  shift.  Also, 
Hinners  said,  the  uncertainty  of  the  Illinois  state 
budget  and  its  effect  on  educational  funds  played  a 
part  in  the  Moody’s  decision. 

“The  rates  you  get  are  more  reflective  of  AA-1” 
he  said  of  the  bids. 

After  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  the 
board  unanimously  approved  resolutions  allowing 
the  transfer  of  money  from  the  working  cash 
account  to  the  educational  fund  and  the  operations, 
building  and  maintenance  fund.  These  amounts  will 
be  repaid  to  the  working  cash  account  from  the 
remaining  1982  tax  revenues,  which  have  not  yet 
been  collected. 

A  similar  transfer  was  approved  to  the  auxiliary 
enterprises  fund.  It  will  be  repaid  from  bookstore 
and  food  service  sales. 


High  Court  to  rule  on  aid,  draft  link 

_ _ P  «  J  t  Vi  i-n  1 1  r\  rr 


By  KATHRYN  A.  ZUODAR 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  decide 
the  constitutionality  of  a  federal  law 
denying  educational  funds  to  young 
men  who  fail  to  register  for  the  draft, 
said  Robert  Regner,  CD’s  financial  aid 
director. 

The  provision,  sponsored  by  Rep. 
Gerald  Solomon,  R-N.Y.,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  May,  1982,  and  by  the 
House  last  July  as  one  of  30 
amendments  to  a  $177.9  billion  defense 
bill. 

Scheduled  to  take  effect  July  1,  1983, 
the  measure  would  require  male  students 
eligible  for  the  draft  to  present  proof  of 
Selective  Service  registration  before 
receiving  federal  grants,  loans,  scholar¬ 
ships  or  work-study  funds.  However, 
Regner  said  that  a  recent  University  of 
Minnesota  lawsuit  has  challenged  the 
law’s  validity. 

“Within  the  past  five  or  six  weeks,” 
Regner  explained,  “a  judge  issued  an 
injunction  banning  enforcement.  He 
elected  not  to  rule  on  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  law,  but  said  that  schools 
cannot  enforce  it.” 

REGNER  HAS  RECEIVED  a  notice 
from  the  Department  of  Education, 
prohibiting  schools  from  requiring 
students  to  furnish  affidavits  or  proof 
of  draft  registration,  a  position  he  calls 
“essentially.  .  .non-compliance  by  not 
enforcing  the  law. 

“We’re  taking  the  posture,’  Regner 
said,  “that  we  will  not  require  students 
to  do  anything  with  regard  to  Selective 
Service  until  we  receive  legal  notifi¬ 
cation  of  what  to  do.  I’m  not  going  to 
violate  the  students’  rights.” 

Regner  described  two  possible 
courses  of  action  that  might  occur  if  the 
law  is  upheld. 


Aid  payments  approach  limit 


By  CAROL  KOSTKA 


Applications  for  the  Monetary  Award  Program  have  increased  six  times 
over  the  number  received  last  year  and,  as  a  result,  the  Illinois  State 
Scholarship  Commission  will  not  have  enough  funds  to  support  the  increase  if  it 
continues. 

However,  the  ISSC  is  uncertain  whether  the  volume  will  maintain  its  present 
rate. 

Although  the  ISSC  had  requested  $119  million  to  fund  its  programs,  the 
commission  is  obligated  to  stay  within  its  anticipated  $80  million  appropriation 
from  the  governor’s  budget. 

The  ISSC  expects  that  dollar  requests  for  aid  will  total  the  $80  million 
available  early  this  summer. 

For  1983,  20,000  aid  applications  were  received  and  16,000  decisions  were 
made.  For  1984  thus  far,  118,000  applications  have  been  submitted,  with  75,000 
selections  made  to  date. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  the  increased  volume,  including  students 
sending  in  their  applications  early;  faster  processing;  the  system  starting  a 
month  earlier  than  last  year;  parents’  and  students’  concerns  about  rising 
tuition  costs;  slowness  of  economic  recovery  and  uncertainty  about  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  funding  in  Illinois. 


•  Colleges  could  be  required  to 
enforce  the  legislation  retroactively. 


This  would  require  collecting  and 
submitting  data  on  students  who 


The  winners  of  this  week’s  Student  Government  elections  were 
announced  late  May  18.  Pronounced  victors  in  the  voting  were:  for 
president,  Patrick  Coyne;  for  director,  Yvonne  Anderson,  Ray 
Schoder,  Chuck  Zimmerman,  Tony  Rizzo  and  Jim  Gornick. 

Some  599  total  ballots  were  cast  May  17  and  18.  Representatives 
from  CD’s  student  activities  office  and  the  Courier  were  on  hand  during 
the  counting  in  the  SG  office  May  18  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  tallies. 

Complete  election  coverage,  including  photos  of  the  newly  elected 
representatives,  will  appear  in  the  May  27  issue  of  the  Courier. 


applied  before  the  ruling. 

•  A  future  date  could  be  set  to  begin 
enforcement.  Feb.  1,  1984  has  been 
discussed,  Regner  said,  which  would,  in 
effect,  delay  the  plan  by  one  academic 
year  because  most  1983  funds  will  be 
distributed  before  then. 

If  the  provision  is  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  Regner  expects  that  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  would  "try  a 
different  tack  next  year.” 

REGNER  INDICATED  THAT 
various  means  of  monitoring  the 
program  have  been  considered.  The 
most  recent  method  calls  for  federal 
officers  conducting  routine  program 
reviews  to  obtain  lists  of  draft-eligible 
males  who  received  aid.  These  names 
would  be  compared  with  Selective 
Service  rosters  to  determine  "rates  of 
compliance"  with  the  registration  law. 

Labeling  the  system  “an  administra¬ 
tive  nightmare,”  Regner  said  that  his 
staff  should  spend  their  time  helping 
students,  not  monitoring  Selective 
Service  functions. 

“My  job  is  to  help  students  obtain 
financial  aid  to  go  to  college,”  Regner 
said,  “and  I  do  that  well.  I  don’t  feel 
that  my  office  should  be  a  branch  of 
Selective  Service,  and  that's  what  I 
think  it’s  turned  into.” 

In  addition,  the  administrator  op¬ 
poses  the  legislation  on  philosophical 
grounds.  He  believes  it  discriminates 
against  “young,  needy  males,"  since 
women  and  older  men  are  not  required 
to  register,  and  wealthier  men  can 
afford  college  costs  without  government 
assistance.  He  also  fears  that  such 
restrictions  might  lead  to  the  further 
loss  of  individual  liberties. 

“AT  WHAT  POINT  does  it  end?” 


Please  turn  to  page  3 
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Mike  Bouse 


So  where  has  the  money  gone? 


A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  wrote  a  sort  of 
depressing  piece  on  our  state’s  educational  budget 
going  down  the  tubes.  In  fact,  if  what  the 
governor’s  personal  press  secretary,  Woody 
Mosgers,  told  me  can  be  taken  at  face  value, 
everything  in  the  state  is  being  cut  back  except 
most  politicians’  exorbitant  salaries.  (Good  going 
Mayor  Washington!  First  time  I’ve  ever  heard  of 
any  politician  cutting  back  his  salary!)  There  just 
isn’t  any  cash  for  anything,  or  so  they  say.  We’re 

broke. 

W  ell,  that’s 
depressing,  like  I 
said  before.  It’s 
enough  to  drive  a 
man  to  drink,  So  I 
think  I’ll  go  grab  a 
beer  and  get  into 
the  most  depress¬ 
ing  part  of  this 
whole  stinking 
mess  —  where  all 
the  money  has 
gone  and  is  going. 

Back  again.  One 
of  the  places  they 
told  me  a  lot  of  the 
Mike  Bouse  green  stuff  is  bein8 

pumped  into  is  the  unemployment  lines,  which 
keep  on  getting  longer  and  longer,  they  say.  Well,  I 
gotta  disagree  with  that  one. 

The  newspapers  say  that  the  unemployment 
problem,  especially  in  Illinois,  is  being  reduced 
that  more  people  are  either  being  called  back  to 
their  old  jobs  or  are  finding  new  ones  —  maybe  not 
at  their  old  salaries,  but  still  at  a  livable  wage.  I 
just  got  a  full-time  job  with  the  highway 
commission  and  if  I  can  get  a  good  job  with  my 


bleak  employment  record,  then  anybody  can.  So 
where  has  all  the  money  gone? 

THEY  SAY  A  lot  more  money  is  going  to 
mental  health  facilities  and  I  have  to  disagree  with 
that  one,  too.  Last  summer  I  worked  as  a 
treatment  assistant  for  an  alcoholism  rehab  center 
out  at  the  Elgin  mental  health  facility.  While  there, 
I  observed  increasing  numbers  of  patients  who 
definitey  were  not  ready  for  discharge,  being  given 
drugs  like  thorazine  and  referred  to  outpatient 
treatment.  The  living  units  were  then  closed  and 
the  staff  laid  off. 

Remember  last  year  when  they  tried  to  close  the 
Dixon  mental  health  center  because  they  wanted  to 
make  a  new  prison  out  of  it?  They  wanted  to  move 
the  last  of  the  patients  somewhere  else  when  even 
their  doctors  said  a  move  would  probably  be  fatal. 

Well,  they  closed  it  anyway.  It  doesn’t  sound  to 
me  like  abandoning  facilities  costs  more.  I  would 
tend  to  think  it  might  save  money,  which  has  been 
cited  as  the  reason  they  padlocked  them  in  the  first 
place. 

So  once  again  I  ask;  where  has  fill  the  money 
gone? 

IT’S  GOING  TO  hell  —  and  the  name  of  that 
hell  is  prison.  Some  folks  will  argue  that  we  need 
prisons,  that  all  criminals  deserve  to  be  locked  up 
if  they  commit  crimes.  I  agree  with  that.  .  .  in  part, 
anyway.  I  certainly  agree  that  society  needs  to  be 
protected  from  the  likes  of  Gacy  and  other  violent 
forms  of  human  scum. 

But  I  must  disagree  about  sending  a  17-year-old 
kid  to  the  joint  for  stealing  a  TV  set  from  a  house 
just  because  a  new  law  states  that  any  home 
burglary  is  to  be  considered  a  class  X  felony  with  a 
mandatory  sentence  of  at  least  six  years.  I  also  do 
not  believe  that  a  parolee  who  steals  a  package  of 
hamburger  and  gets  caught  should  be  sent  back  to 
finish  his  sentence  as  a  parole  violator.  In  fact,  I 


don’t  think  that  over  50  percent  of  the  people  in 
prisons  deserve  to  be  there  —  or  that  it  does  either 
them  or  “society”  any  good  whatsoever. 

It  costs  the  taxpayers  between  $15,000  to 
$25,000  a  year  to  keep  one  con  behind  bars.  More 
than  12,000  people  are  in  Illinois  prisons  and  many 
more  in  various  county  jails  waiting  for  bed  space. 
As  I  take  out  my  trusty  TI-30,  I  see  that  this 
comes  to  between  $180  million  and  $300  million 
annually.  That’s  a  lot  of  bread.  Is  it  spent  wisely? 

NO,  I  DON’T  believe  so.  Let’s  examine  where  all 
of  that  money  goes.  Some  of  it  is  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  security  personnel  —  the  “screws.” 
Which  is  as  it  should  be;  no  sense  having  a  prison 
if  the  prisoners  can  walk  out  any  time  they  feel 
like  it.  Some  goes  to  feed  the  cons,  although  they 
grow  a  good  deal  of  their  own  “chow”  on  prison 
farms.  Which  is  also  good;  no  sense  sending  a 
person  to  the  joint  if  you’re  going  to  let  him  die  of 
starvation. 

A  good  deal  of  money  goes  to  pay  for 
educational  and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
for  prisoners.  Which  is  probably  the  best  thing 
that  they  can  do  with  their  money  —  as  I  said  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  any  money  spent  on  education 
is  never  wasted.  If  these  guys  (and  gals)  are  able  to 
find  a  job  upon  their  release,  at  least  they  will  have 
the  training  for  it. 

Is  there  any  more?  Oh  yeah,  upon  release,  each 
and  every  con,  no  matter  his  or  her  race,  color  or 
religion,  gets  $100  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes  with 
which  to  start  a  new  life  as  a  productive  member  of 
society. 

I’m  gonna  stop  here  since  this  is  only  the  first 
installment  of  a  two-part  column.  There  just  isn’t 
enough  space  to  devote  this  week.  I  know,  I  know, 
that’s  never  stopped  me  before,  but  I’ve  got  a  lot 
to  say  on  this  subject  and  I  intend  to  try  and  give 
every  devil  his  due  on  this  issue. 


What's  happening 


Jazz  concert  tonight 

Jazz  headliners  including  the  Heath 
Brothers,  featuring  Percy  Heath  of  the 
Modern  Jazz  Quartet,  and  Judy 
Roberts  will  perform  in  a  benefit 
concert  in  the  gymnasium  at  7:30 
tonight  for  WDCB  (90.9  FM)  radio. 

Marshall  Vente  and  Project  Nine  will 
also  take  part  in  the  event,  which  is 
being  planned  by  the  station  and  the 
Student  Activities  office  to  help  WDCB 
continue  its  instructional  programming. 

Tickets  are  $10  for  general  admission 
and  $25  for  major  contributors,  with 
the  later  total  including  priority  seating 
and  admission  to  a  post-concert 
reception  with  the  performers. 

Tickets  are  available  in  the  Student 
Activities  box  office,  A2059. 

'Cream  of  Wheaton' 

The  second  annual  “Cream  of 
Wheaton”  spring  celebration,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Wheaton  Park  District,  is 
scheduled  for  Saturday,  May  21  in 
Memorial  Park  in  downtown  Wheaton. 

A  10K  race  will  lead  off  the  day  at  10 
a.m.  The  event  is  open  to  runners  in  16 
categories,  ages  14  and  up.  The  entry 
fee  per  person  is  $8  on  the  day  of  the 
race.  Three  awards  will  be  given  in  each 
category. 

From  noon  until  7  p.m.,  entertain¬ 
ment  will  be  presented  in  the  Memorial 
Park  bandshell.  Featured  will  be  blue 
grass  music,  puppets,  clowns,  a 
magician,  a  family  singing  group,  a 
family  string  band  and  choral  groups 
from  Wheaton  Central  and  Wheaton- 
Warrenville  High  Schools. 


Time  management 

Techniques  for  maximizing  produc¬ 
tion  by  efficient  time  use  will  be 
featured  in  a  seminar  on  “Time 
Management”  sponsored  by  CD’s 
Business  and  Professional  Institute 
from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Saturday,  May 
21,  in  K131.  The  fee  is  $55. 

Areas  to  be  covered  include  leading 
more  efficient  discussions,  special 
phone  techniques,  setting  goals/ 
establishing  priorities,  managing  per¬ 
sonal-business  conflicts  and  communi¬ 
cations,  problem-solving  and  delegating 
to  save  time. 

More  information  if  obtainable  at  ext. 
2180. 

Seminar  on  franchises 

Barbara  Campbell,  an  owner  of  three 
Hair  Performers  franchises,  will  discuss 
franchising  as  one  route  to  achieving 
business  independence  when  she  chairs 
a  seminar  in  the  Women’s  Center, 
A3014,  Thursday,  May  26  from  1  to  2 
p.m.  in  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Focus  on  Women  program  and  the 
Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center. 

Organizing  for  volleyball 

Students  interested  in  playing  on  the 
women’s  volleyball  team  next  fall  will 
meet  from  4  to  6  p.m.  Thursday,  May 
26  in  K127.  Further  information  is 
available  in  the  athletic  office,  exT. 
2365. 

Final  blood  drive 

The  third  and  final  blood  drive  of  the 
current  college  year  will  be  conducted 


by  CD’s  health  service  Tuesday,  May 
24,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  in  A3H. 

Donors  must  be  between  18  and  66 
years  of  age,  have  not  donated  blood  in 
the  last  eight  weeks,  weigh  at  least  110 
pounds,  and  have  not  had  a  cold,  sore 
throat  or  flu  in  the  last  week,  tooth 
extraction  in  the  past  72  hours, 
pregnancy  in  the  last  six  months,  or 
medication  in  the  last  72  hours  (birth 
control  pills  are  acceptable). 

Val  Burke  of  the  health  service  staff 
suggests  that  donors  eat  before 
contributing  blood  but  that  they  avoid 
fatty  foods  and  dairy  products  for  four 
hours  in  advance.  Alcoholic  beverages 
should  not  be  consumed  for  12  hours 
prior  to  giving  blood,  Burke  said. 

Golf  outing  June  3 

The  CD  golf  outing  will  be  held  at 
Country  Lakes  Estates  in  Naperville, 
Friday,  June  3,  with  golfers  teeing  off 
on  the  18-hole  course  between  10  a.m. 
and  1  p.m. 

Participants  will  conclude  the  day 
with  a  7:30  p.m.  dinner. 

Tickets  for  the  outing  cost  $25;  for 
the  dinner  only,  $15,  and  are  available 
from  the  Athletic  Department,  858- 
2800,  ext.  2365. 

May  21  Alcohol  institute 

A  four-day  institute  on  current 
techniques  and  research  in  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction,  sponsored  by  the 
Central  States  Institute  of  Addiction, 
will  be  held  at  Concordia  College  in 
River  Forest,  June  1  through  4. 

Keynote  speakers  will  discuss  pre¬ 


vention,  addiction  experience,  family 
roles,  sculpturing,  burnout,  family 
treatment,  alcohol/sexuality,  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Experience,  drinking  and  the 
elderly  American,  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous  and  professionals  and  alcoholic 
personality  characteristics. 

Workshops  will  cover  couple  therapy, 
medical  aspects  of  alcholism,  super¬ 
vision,  anger,  prevention,  shame  and 
guilt  in  t reament  and  recovery,  and 
employe  assistance  programs.  An 
introduction  to  addiction  counseling 
workshops  will  be  offered  for  beginning 
counselors  and  students. 

Mail  pre-registration  for  the  institute 
is  open  until  May  20.  On-campus 
accommodations  are  available  by 
reservation  until  May  24.  Further 
information  is  available  from  Stella 
Nicholson  or  Mary  Wannop  at  266- 
6100,  ext.  352. 

Summer  child  care 

A  two-session  summer  program  will 
be  offered  by  the  Child  Care  and 
Development  Center  on  campus  June 
14  to  Aug.  18. 

The  program  is  open  to  children  who 
have  had  previous  group  experience  and 
are  at  least  3  years,  6  months  old 
through  kindergarten  entry  age. 

The  two  five-week  offerings  will  be 
held  from  9:30  a.m.  to  noon  Monday 
through  Thursday,  with  20  children 
enrolled  in  each. 

The  first  session  will  meet  from  June 
14  to  July  15,  the  second,  from  July  18 
to  Aug.  18. 

The  fee  is  $125. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2026. 
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Illnesses  might  be  tied  to 
polluted  air  in  Building  A 

By  MARK  GREEN 


Many  students  are  complaining  of 
light-headedness  and  nausea  caused  by 
the  circulation  of  bad  air  on  the  third 
floor  of  Building  A. 

The  duct  system  in  the  building  is 
not  creating  any  problems,  according  to 
Don  Carlson,  director  of  campus 
services. 

“This  polluted  air  is  coming  from  the 
chemistry,  biology  and  auto  labs  on  the 
lower  floors,’’  said  Carlson. 

WHEN  THE  DOORS  are  open  to 
these  labs,  their  fumes  get  into  the 
hallways  and  the  “stairwells  act  as 
chimneys  and  carry  them  to  the 
upstairs,”  stated  Carlson. 

Carlson  attributed  the  poisoned  air 
mainly  to  the  auto  lab.  When  the  lab 
has  its  doors  open,  they  offset  the 
pressure  and  “there  is  no  way  any 
system  can  compensate  for  that,” 


explained  Carlson. 

“When  they  are  hooked  up  to  their 
exhaust  system,  we  have  no  problems 
with  the  air,”  opined  Carlson. 

Some  faculty  members  are  “very 
concerned”  about  the  illnesses  that  the 
polluted  air  is  allegedly  causing. 

“This  is  something  that  cannot  be 
overlooked  and  the  college  community 
needs  to  be  aware  of  it,”  said  Paul 
Laudicina,  coordinator  of  radiologic 
technology. 

“STUDENTS  SHOULD  REPORT 
any  illness  from  the  polluted  air  as  soon 
as  it  happens.  It  is  very  important  that 
they  be  specific  as  to  the  occurrence, 
times,  dates  and  places,”  stated 
Laudicina. 

“This  problem  has  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  administration,”  he 
said.  “Something  needs  to  be  done.” 


Court.  .  . 


Continued  from  page  1 
Regner  asked,  pointing  out  that,  if 
carried  to  its  logical  extreme,  such 
reasoning  could  require  proof  of  draft 
registration  “to  get  a  driver’s  license,  to 
get  a  library  card,  to  vote. 

“You  can  start  tying  all  kinds  of 
things  to  it,”  he  said.  “I  have 
objections  across  the  whole  spectrum.” 

A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Illinois  legislature,  the  director  has 
learned.  If  the  plan  is  adopted,  proof  of 


Selective  Service  registration  would  be 
required  to  obtain  a  state  scholarship  or 
grant. 

Regner  has  worked  to  publicize  the 
federal  measure  both  on-  and  off- 
campus.  He  sees  a  ‘‘difference  in 
attitude”  between  today’s  students  and 
those  of  the  60s  and  70s,  but  is  still 
"puzzled”  by  the  lack  of  student 
reaction  to  the  new  law. ' 

“I’m  surprised  there  aren’t  protests,” 
he  remarked,  “and  students  camped 
outside  the  door.” 


High  technology  programs 
give  women  new  challenges 

By  LYNDA  PANTKE 


Fay  Smith,  the  first  female  on  record 
to  complete  the  air  conditioning  and 
refrigeration  program  at  CD,  will  receive 
her  certificate  in  June. 

Smith,  36,  the  mother  of  one,  noted 
that  she  “had  no  experience  at  all  with 
the  equipment  and  I’d  sometimes  find 
myself  lost.” 

Her  fellow  students  were  already  in 
various  engineering  trades,  so  classes 
were  directed  as  such. 

“It  was  hard  at  times  but  I  had  a  lot 
of  support,”  Smith  said.  “Everyone  of 
the  instructors  here  was  more  than 
helpful.” 

Smith,  who  has  maintained  a  3.25 
GPA,  works  for  the  Carrier  Business 
Services  of  Westmont  as  a  technical 
clerk  and  purchasing  agent. 

“Advancement  to  supervising  and 
sales  involves  a  basic  knowledge  of  the 
equipment  that  the  mechanics  are 
working  with,”  she  explained. 


Carrier  paid  Smith’s  tuition  costs 
and,  she  recounts,  “Many  company 
people  took  their  own  time  out  to  coach 
me  in  math  and  psychometrics.  They 
really  helped  me  through  this  with  their 
support.” 

Herb  Haushahn,  one  of  Smith’s 
instructors,  noted  that  “Very  few 
women  enter  the  technical  field. 
Traditionally,  this  is  a  99.9  percent 
male-dominated  occupation.  It  is  a 
multi-billion  dollar  industry.  The 
market  for  jobs  is  open,  but  thousands 
of  men  are  running  the  show.  I  see  the 
influx  of  women  in  engineering  as  slow. 
It  is  not  glamorous  work  but  many 
branches  do  exist  in  instructing,  control 
engineering  and  the  energy  depart¬ 
ments  within  utility  companies. 

“The  world  of  refrigeration  and  air 
conditioning  is  a  highly  technical  and 
changing  field,”  said  Smith,  “and  I’m 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  it.” 


Reprinted  from  Glenbard  East  Echo.  By  Eric  Semelroth. 


What's  happening 


'Women  in  sales' 

Basic  techniques  for  beginners  and 
new  methods  for  experienced  personnel 
will  be  offered  in  a  "Women  in  Sales” 
seminar  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Tuesday,  June  7,  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  CD’s  Business  and 
Professional  Institute. 

Topics  covered  will  include  building 
self-confidence,  using  time  effectively, 
learning  closing  techniques,  follow-up, 
avoiding  communication  barriers  and 
understanding  the  dynamics  of  per¬ 
suasion. 

The  fee  is  $60,  which  includes  lunch 
and  all  materials.  Pre-registration  is 
required. 

More  information  is  available  at 
585-2800,  ext.  2180. 

MS  bike  tour 

The  second  annual  LE  TOUR  —  MS 
150  bike  tour  through  150  miles  of 
northern  Illinois  countryside  will  be 
held  June  11  and  12. 

The  route  will  begin  in  Wheeling  and 
take  riders  to  the  Wagon  Wheel  Resort 
in  Rockton  for  an  overnight  stay. 

After  breakfast,  cyclists  will  continue 
via  a  different  route  to  Wheeling  for  ice 
cream.  Among  communities  near  the 
LE  TOUR  route  are  Crystal  Lake, 
Barrington,  Fox  River  Grove,  Long 
Grove  and  Woodstock. 

Proceeds  go  to  multiple  sclerosis 
research  and  patient  services  to  the 
more  than  17,500  Chicago-area  resi¬ 
dents  with  MS. 

Registration  forms  may  be  obtained 
at  Eddie  Bauer  and  Convenient  Food 
Mart  stores  or  by  calling  or  writing  the 
MS  Society  at  922-8000,  53  W.  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  60604. 


Phi  Theta  Kappa  inducts  members 


Recently  inducted  into  the  Phi  Beta 
chapter  of  the  Phi  Theta  Kappa, 
national  honor  fraturnity  were  Ann 
Akins,  Diane  Alvanos,  Richard  Alves, 
Ronald  Anderson,  Lillian  Barber, 
Christine  Bassindale,  Audrey  Biegon, 
Renee  Bitner,  and  Marybeth  Bleicher. 

Also,  Michael  Boduch,  Donna  Bohler, 
Joann  Breeser,  Geraldine  Brejla,  Anne 
Brennan,  John  Brinkmann,  Debra 
Broaddrick,  Cheryl  Brockman,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Brown,  and  Linda  Bruneau. 

Others  were  Kenneth  Burzynski, 
Audrey  Butterfuss,  Sylvia  Carnes, 
Carol  Carr,  Maria  Cataldo,  Jeffrey 
Cerbie,  Rachel  Chapin,  Robert  Cherep, 
Gerald  Clark  and  Lee  Clark. 

Also  Alice  Coblentz,  David  Connet, 
Kevin  Corning,  Catherine  Costello, 
Monica  Creighton,  Barbara  Dalrymple, 
Margaret  Daly,  Craig  Darlak,  Jill 
Decker,  Lynn  Dignan  and  David 
Donofrio. 

Others  were  Jimpsie  Doyel,  Lawana 
Egan,  Lynda  Evert,  Dolores  Faison, 
Alicia  Fallon,  Melanie  Fandrey,  Mat¬ 
thew  Feil,  Catherine  Fletcher,  Christine 
Flynn,  Laurie  Flyte,  Rosemary  For- 
naro,  Karen  Fouts  and  Kelly  Fox. 

Also  Joseph  Fuchs,  Kristie  Gallaway, 
Sheril  George,  Julie  Gilberg,  William 
Gill,  Linda  Ginnetti,  Brian  Goebel, 
David  Goettsch,  Keith  Goodnick  and 
Karen  Graiber. 

Others  were  Roxanne  Grandt,  Mary 


Hall,  Lori  Ann  Hankinson,  Linda 
Hansen,  Jeannette  Haug  and  Pamela 
Heinemann. 

Also  Dana  Henry,  Frederick  Hib¬ 
bard,  Paula  Hodges,  Kenneth  Hooten, 
Gregory  Hopkins,  Craig  Howard,  Do 
Van  Huong,  Susan  Husselbee,  Bernice 
Irwin,  Craig  James,  Sharon  Jensen, 
Dale  Johnson,  Ellen  Kaman  and  Jeff 
Kaminsky. 

Others  were  John  Kamradt,  Kathy 
Kane,  Deborah  Karantzis,  James 
Keller,  Lynelle  Kelly,  Susan  Kerr,  Eric 
Kilpatrick,  Sung-jin  Kim  and  Gary 
Knippel. 

Also  Sharon  Knippel,  Sue  Knoebl, 
Susan  Koch,  David  Kolodziej,  Tammy 
Konrad,  Christopher  Kottkamp,  Angela 
Kramer,  Michael  Kregg,  Kevin  Kuroye, 
Irene  Kuske  and  James  Lackey. 

Others  were  Andre  LaCour,  Patricia 
LaMontagne,  Jeannine  Landers,  Joyce 
Latino,  Wayne  Ledebuhr,  David  Lich- 
tenwalter,  Sonya  Linden,  Lynn  Lytle, 
Katy  Mai,  Tom  Malkowski, 
Brian  Mann,  Maureen  Martin  and 
Linda  Mastrantuono. 

Also  Vincent  Matassa,  Nancy  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  Tanja  McKee,  Brian  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  Daniel  McNeil,  Mary  McNulty, 
Susan  Mount  and  Susan  Mudra. 

Others  were  Ann  Marie  Murnane, 
Jay  Nelson,  Kevin  Nolan,  Kristan 
Norberg,  Neil  Norr,  Joan  Norris, 
Kimberly  Norton,  Marissa  Nutley, 


Stephen  Overton,  Ronniette  Pancoast, 
Jayshri  Patel  and  John  Pedraza. 

Also  Elaine  Pekarske,  Sean  Perkins, 
James  Perrie,  Marianne  Phang,  Wendy 
Pierobon,  April  Pizzotti,  John  Poitras, 
Paul  Prehm,  Nancy  Purcell,  Bonnie 
Rabinak  and  Kent  Raden. 

Others  were  Lynette  Rhodes,  Joseph 
Rielinger,  Michael  Rigert,  Rebecca 
Rink,  Nicholas  Roberts,  Judith  Roman- 
chuck,  Anita  Runowiecki,  Frank 
Saivano  and  Kenneth  Savage. 

Also  Sherry  Scapin,  Scott  Schaeffer, 
Christine  Schaf,  Kurt  Schamberger, 
Karen  Schaper,  Kathleen  Schmidt, 
Joanna  Seaman,  Jin  Seis,  Donna  Sharp 
and  Debra  Shimp. 

Others  were  Ronald  Simon,  Patricia 
Simons,  Robert  Slivinski,  Karen  Soules, 
Dawn  Spakowski,  Annette  Spatafore, 
Joseph  Steger,  Patti  Stejskal  and  Lydia 
Stewart. 

Also  Gerald  Stout,  Larua  Streit- 
berger,  Mary  Strunk,  Daniel  Sullivan, 
Mary  Swanson,  Glenn  Tarnawa,  Nora 
Tidd,  Tammera  Turchi  and  Mark  Van 
Dahm. 

Others  were  Pauline  Van  Keulen, 
Lora  Vasiliauskas,  Sharon  VonLehe, 
Jeffrey  Wagner,  William  Weatherly, 
Patricia  Whitney,  Ian  Whyte,  Edwin 
Wilson,  Arlene  Winfield,  John  Witten¬ 
berg,  Lawrence  Wood,  Sharon  Zaccone 
and  Kimberly  Zotto. 
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Guest  commentary 

Capital  punishment: 
Emotions  want  revenge 


By  KRISTINE  MONTGOMERY 


On  April  22,  after  much  deliberation,  Alabama  carried  out  the  death  sentence 
of  John  Louis  Evans  III,  who  had  been  convicted  for  the  1977  murder  of 
Edward  Nassar  during  a  holdup. 

In  the  wake  of  Evans’  execution,  I  feel  compelled  to  reiterate  the 
compassionate  words  of  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  who,  in  his 
1970  book  “Crime  in  America,”  wrote,  “Our  emotions  may  cry  for  vengeance  in 
the  wake  of  a  horrible  crime,  but  we  know  that  killing  the  criminal  cannot  undo 
the  crime,  will  not  prevent  similar  crimes  by  others,  does  not  benefit  the 
victims,  destroys  human  life,  and  brutalizes  society.” 

OUR  SYSTEM  OF  justice  allows  thousands  of  prisoners  to  serve  life 
sentences  or  less  for  committing  more  inhumane  crimes  than  some  of  the  men 
condemned  to  death  row.  For  example,  the  notorious  Charles  Manson  is  alive 
and  offered  parole,  while  John  Evans  was  executed  because  he  killed  one  man. 
Our  justice  seems  a  bit  twisted. 

The  argument  exists  that  the  supreme  penalty  is  the  only  appropriate 
response  to  the  supreme  crime,  that  we  cheapen  human  life  if  an  innocent  victim 
dies  while  his  convicted  murderer  lives.  Yet  what  does  the  death  of  the  criminal 
accomplish  but  to  quench  out  lust  for  vengeance?  John  Louis  Evens’  death  did 
not  bring  back  Edward  Nassar. 

Supporters  of  capital  punishment  justify  it  with  the  credo,  “an  eye  for  an 
eye.”  Capital  punishment  allows  decent  citizens  to  legally  fight  murder  with 
murder.  Do  we  not  then  lower  ourselves  to  a  criminal  level  of  rationalization? 

GLEN  D.  KING,  director  of  the  information  service  division  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  claimed  in  1973  that,  “there  are 
degrees  of  human  death.  .  .It  is  much  more  tragic  for  the  innocent  to  lose  his  life 
than  for  the  state  to  take  the  life  of  a  criminal  convicted  of  a  capital  offense.” 

However,  B.  Clarence  Mayfield,  who  was  the  defense  attorney  during  the 
landmark  case  of  Furman  v.  Georgia  in  1972,  claims,  “If  there’s  any  such  thing 
as  premeditated  murder,  killing  by  the  state  is  about  as  premeditated  as  you 
can  get.  .  .the  Sixth  Commandment.  .  .says,  ‘Thou  shalt  not  kill.’  The  state,  as 
well  as  everyone  else,  should  obey  that.” 

Capital  punishment  condones  violence  because  execution  per  se  is  a  violent 
act.  George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said  that  “murder  and  capital  punishment  are 
not  opposites  that  cancel  one  another,  but  similars  that  breed  their  kind.” 
Numerous  studies  by  criminologists,  scholars,  and  other  authorities  conclude 
that  the  existence  of  the  death  penalty  has  no  bearing  on  murder  rates.  A  1970 
United  Nations  report  states  that  “with  or  without  capital  punishment,  murder 
rates  are  much  the  same.”  Many  studies  denounce  the  manifest  function  of 
capital  punishment,  which  is  to  deter  and  prevent  future  crime.  They  found  the 
threat  of  execution  to  be  no  more  a  deterrent  than  mere  imprisonment. 

IN  FACT,  MANY  psychologists  claim  that  the  death  penalty  is  actually  an 
incentive  for  some  mentally  unstable  people  to  commit  capital  crimes.  In 
“Crime  in  America”  Clark  notes,  “The  hardened  criminal,  devoid  of  human 
compassion,  will  no  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  death  or  severe  punishment.  .  . 
Society  must  protect  itself  by  rehabilitating  him  or  isolating  him.  To  seek  some 
public  satisfaction  from  his  execution  will  only  brutalize  others.” 

Capital  punishment,  as  we  enforce  it  now,  is  too  intermittent  to  be  an 
effective  deterrent.  Apparently,  the  only  sure  way  to  incite  fear  or 
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second-thought  in  a  potential  offender  would  be  to  re-establish  mandatory 
execution  for  all  capital  offenders.  The  same  people  who  now  support  the  death 
penalty  would  probably  relish  the  idea  of  felon  genocide. 

Assigning  death  is  a  huge  cop-out  on  society’s  part.  To  find  a  cure  for  crime 
we  first  need  to  find  a  cure  for  the  fostering  of  apathy  and  alienation.  Our 
nation  reportedly  spends  ninety-five  percent  of  all  funds  for  correction  on  pure 
custody,  and  only  five  percent  on  hope. 

CLARK  SUGGESTS  THAT  “The  best  deterrent  for  premeditated  crime  is  to 
give  the  potential  offenders  cause  to  believe  they  will  be  caught  and  proven 
guilty.  Swift  apprehension,  effective  prosecution,  and  a  quick  conviction  will  do 
this.  When  these  are  achieved,  people  can  see  that  in  fact  they  are  paying 
society’s  price.  The  medical  sciences,  psychiatry,  psychology,  sociology, 
education,  training,  and  employment  can  help  prevent  crime.”  The  future  of 
corrections  lies  in  “predelinquency  guidance  and  assistance,  treatment  centers, 
halfway  houses,  and  work-release  programs.  .  .A  humane  and  generous  concern 
for  every  individual,  for  his  safety,  his  health,  and  his  fulfillment  will  do  more  to 
soothe  the  savage  heart  than  the  fear  of  state-inflicted  death.” 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  and  state  legislatures  may  debate  whether  the 
death  penalty  violates  the  Eight  Amendment  or  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  Amendment,  they  can  hardly  deny  that  capital  punishment  violates 
the  Sixth  Commandment.  As  Clark  observes,  “So  long  as  government  takes  the 
life  of  its  citizens,  the  mandate,  ‘Thou  shalt  not  kill’  will  never  have  the  force  of 
the  absolute.” 

John  Evans  said  in  a  videotape  recorded  five  days  before  his  execution  that 
“taking  the  life  of  another  human  being  is.  .  .too  horrible.  .  .to  think  about.”  If 
a  man  worthy  of  the  death  penalty  can  finally  come  to  realize  that,  why  can’t 
we? 

Kristine  Montgomery  of  Glendale  Heights  is  a  journalism  student  at  the 
College  of  DuPage. 


Letter 

Reagan  cuts 

To  the  Editor: 

President  Reagan  has  often  charac¬ 
terized  the  1980s  as  the  decade  of 
challenge  for  the  United  States  and  its 
citizenry.  In  numerous  addresses,  the 
president  has  repeatedly  warned  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  ominous  military  and 
scientific  advances.  He  also  notes  that 
the  United  States  is  woefully  lagging 
behind  Japan  economically  because  of 
that  nation’s  amazing  progress  in  areas 
of  high  technology. 


the  future — 

Yet,  while  Reagan  has  called  for  a 
nationwide  effort  to  meet  these 
challenges,  his  administration  has 
seemingly  done  everything  possible  to 
undermine  those  goals  of  U.S.  supre¬ 
macy  in  high  techology,  business  and 
science. 

In  short,  Ronald  Reagan  has  made  it 
eminently  more  difficult  for  Americans 
to  attend  college  through  shortsighted 
policies  of  drastically  cutting  federally 
funded  student-aid  programs.  Thanks 


to  these  new  policies,  a  student  whose 
parents  make  a  combined  annual 
income  of  $30,000  or  more  stands 
virtually  no  chance  of  receiving 
significant  financial  aid. 

In  these  times  of  high  prices  and 
spiraling  education  costs,  the  president 
has  evidently  never  attempted  to  raise 
a  family  of  five  on  $30,000  and  still  try 
to  send  a  student  to  college,  which  can 
cost  up  to  $7,000  or  more  per  year.  In 
his  efforts  to  save  money,  the  president 
is  making  a  costly  mistake  of 


shortchanging  America’s  future. 

Reagan  and  his  followers  should  take 
heed  that  without  a  thriving  system  of 
higher  education  and  without  an 
educated  populace,  this  nation  stands 
no  chance  of  being  a  leader  in  the 
futuristic  world  of  computers  and 
microchips. 

Through  increases  in  federal  student 
aid  funding,  Reagan  can  once  again 
open  up  the  colleges  to  those  seeking  to 
answer  his  challenges  through  learning. 
Margaret  M.  Troller,  Villa  Park 
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Poll  reveals  student 
preferences  at  play 

Eating  and  drinking  out,  going  to  the  movies,  attending  parties,  visiting 
friends’  houses,  participating  in  or  watching  sports,  watching  television, 
listening  to  music  and  reading  are  how  CD  students  busy  themselves  during 
nonschool  or  work  hours,  according  to  a  survey  recently  conducted  by  this 
quarter’s  Journalism  classes. 

The  survey  was  taken  to  find  out  what  students  do  for  entertainment,  where 
they  go  and  what  they  like  best  in  the  electronic  and  print  media.  Just  over  200 
students  were  asked  what  three  restaurants/bars  and  movie  theatres  they 
frequent  most  often,  what  else  they  did  for  entertainment  and  their  favorite 
type  of  music,  radio  station,  musical  group,  TV  show  and  author. 

Poll  results  show  that  students  prefer  fast,  comfortable  dining  and  a  casual 
night  club/lounge  atmosphere.  Most  of  the  top  10  restaurants/bars  DuPagers 
visit  often  are  come-as-you-are  type  places,  with  jeans  and  t-shirts  as  acceptable 
as  suits  and  dresses. 

McDonald’s  won  the  poll  with  Burger  King  coming  in  second.  The  two  fast 
food  restaurants  are  located  along  many  of  the  routes  students  take  to  and  from 
school  and  their  prices  fit  a  tuition-paying  person’s  wallet  nicely. 

The  third  through  eighth  spots  in  the  ranking  went  to  new  restaurant/bar 
combos  that  have  invaded  DuPage  County  in  the  past  three  years,  namely 
Carlos  Murhy’s,  Snuggery,  T.G.I. Friday’s,  Houlihan’s,  Bennigan’s  and  Cattle 
Company.  Half  of  these  offer  dancing,  all  of  them  offer  good  appetizers  and 
food,  a  complete  line  of  alcohol  and  a  conservative-yet-trendy  atmosphere 
characteristic  of  the  80s. 

The  ninth  and  10th  place  finishers  are  national  chains  serving  family  meals, 
one  seafood  and  the  other  steak,  Red  Lobster  and  Sizzler. 

Aside  from  the  night  spot  scene,  students  like  going  to  private  parties  and 
visiting  each  other  at  home,  according  to  the  survey.  They  also  like  to  go  to  the 
movies,  mostly  at  the  mall  theatres  at  Stratford  Square,  Fox  Valley,  Hillside, 
Ogden,  Woodfield,  and  Oakbrook.  Yorktown  Theatres  won  the  competition  two 
to  one  over  its  nearest  competitor  for  most  popular  theatre,  with  the  DuPage, 
the  Tivoli  and  the  Glen  budget  cinemas  in  downtown  Lombard.  Downers  Grove 
and  Glen  Ellyn,  respectively,  also  in  the  top  10. 

Watching  television  finished  just  behind  playing  or  watching  sports,  of  which 
the  most  popular  seems  to  be  bowling.  The  poll  results  show  students  like  soap 
operas,  both  daytime  and  nighttime,  and  situation  comedies. 

Hill  Street  Blues  was  chosen  the  favorite  program,  followed  closely  by 
Dynasty,  M*A*S*H  and  All  My  Children.  Late  Night  with  David 
Letterman,  Cheers,  Doctor  Who,  Soap,  Barney  Miller  and  Saturday  Night  Live 
round  out  the  top  10.  Ironically,  while  DuPagers  chose  four  NBC  shows  in  their 
favorite  10,  the  network  is  suffering  miserable  ratings  nationally. 

Rock  and  roll  was  chosen  nearly  three  to  one  over  New  Wave  in  the  favorite 
type  of  music  category.  Rock  stations  dominated  CD  student  choice  also. 
WLUP  won  the  poll,  followed  by  WMET.  The  more  progressive  WXRT  came  in 
third,  with  the  largely  pop  stations  of  WBBM-FM  (hot  hits)  WLS-FM  and 
WKQX  in  the  next  three  spots.  (WLS  was  boosted  by  morning  DJ  Larry 
Lujack  and  afternoon  anchors  Steve  Dahl  and  Gary  Meier.)  WJEZ,  US99, 
WBMX  and  WLS-AM  rounded  out  the  top  ten.  Of  noteable  absence  in  this 
category  was  Chicagoland’s  premiere-rated  station,  WGN. 

The  favorite  musical  group  also  reflected  the  rock  and  roll  preference  of  CD 
scholars.  The  Rolling  Stones,  Pink  Floyd,  Bruce  Springsteen,  Journey  and 
Genesis  all  tied  for  first  place  in  the  survey.  Many  others  finished  close  by  tied 
for  second  and  third,  indicating  the  varied  tastes  of  the  DuPage  populace. 

Writer  Stephen  King  ran  away  with  the  favorite  author  category,  with  S.E. 
Hinton  and  her  novels  about  teenage  life  some  distance  behind. 

More  complete  results  of  the  survey,  including  restaurant,  movie,  TV,  music 
and  book  reviews  are  listed  on  subsequent  pages  of  the  Courier  Magazine.  CM 


To  our  readers 


The  Courier  Magazine  is  the 
brainchild  of  Courier  staff  writers  Ann 
Roper  and  Mark  Pfefferman,  who  felt 
CD  students,  faculty,  administration 
and  staff  would  like  to  read  an  arts  and 
entertainment  supplement  to  the  news¬ 
paper. 

This  issue  was  spurred  on  by  a 
Courier  survey  that  took  place  in 
December,  1982  in  which  DuPagers 
called  for  more  entertainment  news  and 
features  in  the  journal.  This  request  has 
been  thus  far  denied. 

The  modest  attempt  at  bringing  CD 
this  new  magazine  was  done  without 
funds  or  official  Courier  or  Student  Ac¬ 


tivities  backing.  Therefore,  we  need  your 
opinions.  Please  drop  either  one  of  us  a 
note  c/o  The  Courier  Barn  if  you  like  or 
dislike  the  Courier  Magazine,  or  have 
ideas  on  how  it  can  be  improved.  The 
future  of  this  publication  depends  on 
your  response  to  it.  Let  us  know  if  you 
want  it  to  continue. 

A  lot  of  time  and  hard  work  went 
into  bringing  you  the  first  edition  of  the 
Courier  Magazine.  We  welcome  the  CD 
students,  faculty,  administration  and 
staff  to  read  and  enjoy  the  pages  ahead. 

Sincerely, 
Mark  Pfefferman 
Ann  Roper,  editors 


SPC  Skylight. 


By  Brian  O' Mahoney 


/ 


Slightly  over  200  CD  students  were 
asked  the  question:  In  order  of  pre¬ 
ference,  what  three  bars/restaurants 
do  you  frequent  most  often?  The 

ranking  of  their  top  ten  responses 
follows,  with  the  percentage  of  votes 
each  bar/restaurant  received  in  par¬ 
entheses. 

1.  McDonald’s  (18%) 

2.  Burger  King  (74% ) 

3.  Carlos  Murphy’s  (12%) 

4.  Snuggery  (10% ) 

5.  T.G.I.  Fridays  (9% ) 

5.  Houlihans  (tie) 

7.  Bennigan’s  (7.5%) 

7.  Cattle  Company  (tie) 

9.  Red  Lobster  (6.8% ) 

10.  Sizzler  (5.3%)  CM 

1.  McDonald’s 
2.  Burger  King 

McDonald’s  won  the  first  place 
position  over  Burger  King  in  our  poll. 
Either  people  like  the  taste  of  Ronald’s 
food  or  they  just  like  to  eat  on  clean 
tables. 

At  11:15  a.m.,  the  Home  of  the 
Whopper  resembled  a  garbage  dump. 
While  three  of  the  employees  stood 
around  discussing  the  weather,  custom¬ 
ers  hunted  for  crumb-free  seats  and 
rapidly  lost  their  appetites. 

The  Golden  Arches,  on  the  other 


hand,  was  kept  reasonably  neat  even 
though  a  bus  load  of  starving  kids  were 
invading  when  we  visited. 

McDonald's  yellow  and  orange  decor 
was  also  more  cheerful  than  the  brown 
and  green  of  Burger  King.  Then  again, 
Ronald’s  airplane  would  liven  up  any 
room. 

Both  fast  food  joints  serve,  with  a 
smile,  the  standard  ground  beef 
sandwiches,  however,  each  promotes 
their  own  special  toppings.  The  Big  M’s 
burgers  taste  meatier  than  the  King’s, 
but  are  much  greasier. 

McDonald’s  offers  different  size 
hamburgers,  with  or  without  cheese,  but 
their  specialty  is  the  Big  Mac  which 
combines  two  all  beef  patties,  special 
sauce,  lettuce,  cheese,  pickles,  onions  on 
a  sesame  bun.  Unfortunately,  the 
lettuce  tends  to  wilt  under  the  messy 
dressing  and  tomato  lovers  are  out  of 
luck.  The  Golden  Arches  also  sell  the 
McRib  Sandwich,  Filet-O-Fish  and 
Chicken  McNuggets.  For  dessert, 
patrons  must  choose  between  sundaes, 
cookies  and  pies  or  decide  on  a  simple 
vanilla  cone. 

Burger  King’s  menu  includes  various 
burgers  with  the  Whopper  being  the 
Big  Mac  equivalent.  The  Whopper 
consists  of  a  big  hamburger,  bun, 
catsup,  lettuce,  tomato,  pickles  and 
onion.  Sometimes  the  tomatoes  are  ripe 
and  the  lettuce  is  crisp.  In  addition,  the 
Continued  on  page  2 
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Eating/Drinking  hot  spots 


Continued  from  page  1 

King  sells  onion  rings,  a  Whaler,  Ham 
and  Cheese  and  Chicken  Sandwich. 
Only  two  dessert  items  are  available  at 
the  Home  of  the  Whopper,  apple  pies 
and  brownies. 

Both  restaurants  serve  fries,  soft 
drinks,  shakes,  coffee  and  tea,  but  only 
Ronald  caters  to  the  early  risers  by 
offering  a  variety  of  breakfast  foods. 

Although  special  orders  don’t  upset 
either  place,  specific  requests  take 
longer  to  prepare  at  McDonald’s 

McDonald's  and  Burger  King  don’t 
have  the  tastiest  food  in  town,  but 
they’re  still  your  best  bets  for  quick, 
inexpensive  meals. 

3.  Carlos  Murphy’s 

The  first  CD  student  favorite 
restaurant  serving  liquor  and  offering 
sit-down,  waited  on  service  is  Carlos 
Murphy’s.  Murphy’s  is  one  of  seven 
restaurants/bars  in  the  top  ten  list  to  be 
located  on  the  Butterfield  Road/22nd 
St.  corridor  that  is  fast  becoming 
the  hot  spot  of  DuPage  County. 

On  the  night  we  visited  this 
Irish-Mexican  cafe  ,  the  motif  was 
much  more  Mexican.  The  southernmost 
country  in  the  North  American 
continent  was  celebrating  its  version  of 
Independence  Day,  and  Carlos  Mur¬ 
phy’s  provided  a  free  taco  bar  and  drink 
specials  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Such 
freebies  and  discounts  are  much 
appreciated  by  any  college-goers  wallet. 

CM’s  food,  like  their  free  taco  bar,  is 
distinctly  Americanized,  which  is  good 
for  folks  with  a  U.S.  pallet  not  used  to 
hot  and  tangy  Mexican  cuisine.  For  the 
real  Mexican  food  lover,  however,  a 
dinner  at  Murph’s  may  be  overpriced 
and  underspiced.  Overall,  the  menu 
includes  everything  from  nachos  to 
chicken  chimmechanga  and  offers 
pleasing  looks  and  quite  adequate  taste. 

The  restaurant/bar  boasts  a  casual, 
athletic  atmosphere  highlighted  by 
old-time  advertisements,  signs  and 
major  league  baseball  and  football 
pennants.  Even  Howard  Cosel  and  the 
San  Diego  chicken  can  be  found  in  the 
rafters. 

Personal  favorites  in  the  decor  are 
street  lamps  with  multi-colored  globes 
covering  tiered  light  bulbs. 

The  lamps  add  to  the  street-like 
setting  of  the  restaurant  section  which 
borders  the  center  bar  area  on  two 
sides. 

A  plus  for  Murphy’s  is  its  lively, 
lighted  atmosphere,  in  which  one  can 
dress  in  either  sweats  or  suits  and  still 
fit  in.  The  functional  cafe  can  serve  as 
a  backdrop  for  an  intimate  or  family 
dinner,  or  a  friends’  night  out  to  tie  one 
on. 

Carlos  Murphy’s  can  lean  toward  the 
crowded  and  rowdy,  depending  on  the 
night  and  time  one  stops  in. 
Clearly,  the  recent  openings  of  Cattle 
Company,  Bally’s  Tom  Foolery  and 
other  new  night  spots  in  close 
proximity  to  Murph’s  have  its  once¬ 
overflowing  business. 

CM’s  stereo  is  often  too  low.  Lack  of : 
dance  floor  disallows  those  out  for  a  i 
good  time  to  properly  vent  their 
energies.  Still,  one  can  almost  always 
move  around  comfortably  and  find  a 
cocktail  waitress  when  needed. 

The  workers  were  polite  on  the  night 
we  visited,  but  not  overly  friendly. 


Most  of  the  help  seemed  geared  toward 
handling  large  crowds  quickly  and  were 
unable  to  adjust  to  the  comparatively 
slow  night. 

Pathways  to  and  from  the  all- 
important  bathrooms  are  wide  and 
unobstructed.  The  restrooms  them¬ 
selves  are  large  but  were  slightly  messy 
when  we  were  there. 

A  visit  to  Carlos  Murphy’s,  3015 
Scheldrup,  across  from  Finley  Square 
Mall  in  Downers  Grove,  is  a  worthwhile 
experience.  Chances  are  something 
about  the  place  will  please  you,  be  it  the 
food,  drink,  atmosphere  or  just 
watching  the  various  ages  and  types  of 
people  who  frequent  there. 


4.  The  Snuggery 
The  Snuggery,  2400  Hammond 

Drive,  Schaumburg,  although  farther 
away  from  CD  than  any  of  the  other 
nine  hot  spots,  ranked  fourth  in  the 
competition. 

The  two-story,  three-bar  building 
boasts  a  DJ,  strobe-lighted  dance  floor 
and  occasional  live  music.  Hungry 
customers  may  order  a  full  dinner  from 
an  assorted  menu  or  just  munch  on  the 
free,  thirst-provoking  popcorn.  Patrons 
vary  widely  in  age,  ranging  from  the 
early  20s  to  the  late  40s.  Jeans  as 
well  as  suits  and  the  reserved  as 
well  as  the  wild  are  welcome. 
People-watchers  will  like  this  place. 

When  the  Schaumburg  location 
closes  (1  a.m.  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day,  2  a.m.  Friday  and  Saturday)  all 
late  night  partiers  may  collect  a  free 
drink  coupon  and  move  to  the  Mount 
Prospect  site,  which  stays  open  until  4 
a.m.  on  weekdays  and  5  a.m.  on 
weekends. 

5.  T.G.I. Fridays 

“Thanks  God  it’s  Friday’’  is  the 

concept  behind  T.G.I. Fridays  on  601  E. 
Butterfield  in  Lombard.  Just  like  the 
name,  Fridays  offers  a  very  relaxing 
decor  complete  with  stained  glass 
chandeliers  over  each  table  and  red, 
mood-lighing  overhead. 

The  restaurant  and  lounge  boasts 
two  qualities  that  soared  over  all  of  the 
others  in  the  CD  student  survey. 

First,  the  help,  dressed  in  red  and 
white  striped  barbershop  outfits,  were 
the  friendliest  and  most  considerate  of 
the  ten  places  we  visted.  Where  else  can 
you  get  the  door  opened  and  closed  for 
you  without  question? 

Second,  the  menu  is  easy  to  read  and 


very  extensive.  The  appetizers  offered 
at  Fridays  number  more  than  most 
entrees  at  other  places.  So  many,  in 
fact,  that  they  require  a  separate  menu. 

Make  sure  to  check  out  the 
three-story  phonebooth  when  you  visit 
T.G.I. F’s  but  try  to  avoid  the  rather 
disgusting  stuffled  animals  hung  on  the 
walls  (a  baby  ram  with  tears  in  its  eyes 
and  a  deer’s  head  sticking  through  a 
broken  drum.) 

Fridays  is  yet  another  in  the  top  ten 
hot  spots  that  has  dining  tables 
surrounding  the  center  bar  area. 
However,  on  good  days  and  nights,  it  is 
unique  in  offering  a  terrace  for  those 
DuPage  County  star-gazers. 


5.  Houlihan’s 
Houlihan’s  somehow  managed  to  tie 
Fridays  for  the  fifth  position.  This 
establishment  serves  warm  beer  and 
smells  like  a  yeast  factory. 

One  reason  for  the  restaurant’s 
popularity  may  be  the  pygmy  dance 
floor  but  it’s  more  likely  due  to  the 
good  food,  friendly  service  and 
comfortable  atmosphere. 

Houlihan’s  is  located  at  56  Oak  Brook 
Center  Mall  in  Oak  Brook. 


Carlos  Murphy's 


McDonald’s  famous  plane  inside  the  restaurant  at  Rt.  53  and  Butterfield 
Road  in  Glen  Ellyn. 


reviewed 

7.  Bennigan’s 

Bennigan’s,  17w460  22nd  St.,  Oak- 
brook  Terrace,  shared  the  7th  place 
honors  with  Cattle  Company. 

Die-hard  Chicago  sports  fans  can 
watch  their  favorite  teams  on  the  two 
small,  color  TVs  and  the  compulsive 
vidiot  may  play  six  different  video 
games. 

The  charming,  old-time  decor  and 
friendly,  outgoing  waitresses  must 
contribute  considerably  to  this  restaur¬ 
ant’s  notoriety,  but  the  Bennigan 
Blimp  is  bound  to  be  the  main 
attraction. 

7.  The  Cattle  Company 

The  Cattle  Company,  1030  Butter¬ 
field  in  Downers  Grove,  is  just  shy  of  a 
year  old  yet,  it  wound  up  tied  for 
seventh  position  in  our  poll. 

Although  we  found  every  employee, 
from  the  bouncers  to  the  cocktail 
waitresses,  down-right  rude  at  CC’ don’t 
let  that  stop  you  from  visiting  the 
barn-like  building. 

The  food  (mostly  streak),  gets  pretty 
high  marks  as  do  the  individual, 
sectioned-off  tables  with  high,  comfort¬ 
able  booths  in  the  dining  area.  The 
lounge,  bar  and  stainless  steel  dance 
floor  sections  suffer  from  a  poor  layout 
that  only  allows  for  tripping  over  your 
neighbor. 

The  clientel  ranges  in  age  from  late 
teens  to  late  40s,  which  is  a  plus.  Look 
for  regular  “Sir  Lancelot”  and  his 
friends,  Tina  and  Nadia,  for  a  guaran¬ 
teed  good  time. 

9.  Red  Lobster 

“I’ve  lived  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  so  I  can’t  take  Red 
Lobster  seafood  too  seriously,”  remark¬ 
ed  one  CD  student  on  the  ninth  place 
finisher  according  to  the  DuPage 
restaurant  ranking. 

Although  Red  Lobster’s  meals  can’t 
compare  with  seafood  out  east,  it  is 
quite  adequate.  The  menu  provides  a 
complete  selection  of  seafood  and  the 
family-oriented  surroundings  are 
pleasant  in  this  national  chain. 

Red  Lobster  may  be  a  bit  overpriced 
for  the  average  college-goer,  but, 
specials  do  exist  for  your  dollar  value. 

The  Lobster  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  restaurant  in  the  CD  top 
ten  with  a  real  sit-down  meal  atmos¬ 
phere  like  the  ones  we  all  grew  up 
with.  This  may  be  the  place  to  go  out 
with  the  family  or  a  date  for  a  subdued 
Sunday  dinner. 

Red  Lobster,  located  at  19w555 
Roosevelt  Road  in  Lombard  and  330  E. 
Ogden  in  Westmont. 

10.  Sizzler 

What  can  the  tenth  place  finisher  in 
our  restaurant/bar  survey  possibly 
have  that  the  top  nine  don’t?  The 
Sizzler  has  a  clean,  come-as-you-are 
atmosphere  where  one  can  get  speedy 
cafeteria  style  service  and  “reed  food” 
meals  at  reasonable  prices.  Meat  and 
potato  lovers  flock  to  the  Sizzler,  where 
one  can  get  a  small  steak  cooked  to 
order,  steak  fries  or  baked  potato  and 
free  refills  on  soft  drinks  for  around  $5. 
Sizzler  is  far  from  a  wild  entertednment 
haven,  but  it  is  on  par  for  a  good  solid 
dinner.  The  Sizzler  can  be  found  at 
17w659  Roosevelt  Road  in  Oakbrook 
Terrace,  and  several  other  DuPage 
Country  locations.  Q/y 

By  Ann  Roper  and  Mark  Pfefferman 


Townshend 

Rv  Marilyn  Morgan _ 

Who’s  Pete  Townshend? 

He’s  the  guy  who  said,  “I  smash 
guitars  because  I  like  them.” 

He  has  quite  a  bit  more  to  say  and 
one  gets  some  insight  into  the  mind 
behind  the  windmill  guitar  strokes  as 
well  as  his  musical  creativity  in  Scoop. 

For  years,  Townshend  had  said  that 
he  wanted  to  release  the  demo  tapes  of 
a  lot  of  Who  songs  because  he 
considered  his  versions  better  —  or  at 
least  different.  This  desire  took  shape 
and  came  as  a  double  album  which 
includes  all  sorts  of  odds  and  sods.  He 
does  feature  the  rough  versions  of 
‘‘Behind  Blue  Eyes,”  and  “Squeeze 
Box,”  as  well  as  a  few  others. 

It’s  interesting  to  see  the  form  and 
expression  of  these  songs  before  they 
were  remolded  from  the  Townshend 
idea  U)  the  Who’s  presentation.  The 
album  also  has  been  called  the  ultimate 
“I  Hate  Roger  Daltrey”  record  —  we’re 
treated  to  Townshend  on  all  the  vocals 
which  also  adds  an  interesting  dimen¬ 
sion  to  the  now-familiar  songs. 

In  addition  to  the  Who  numbers,  the 
listener  finds  short  mood  pieces, 
experiments  on  various  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  early  songs  that  never  made  it 
to  vinyl  or  even  out  of  the  studio  and  a 
few  instrumental  “out-takes”  from 
Quadraphenia.  What  it  adds  up  to  is  a 
collection  of  bits  and  pieces  that  paint  a 
sketchy  but  interesting  picture  of  an 
artist. 

However,  if  one  is  not  a  Who  or 
Townshend  fanatic,  he  might  tend  to 
find  the  album  repetitious  and  lacking 
in  luster  and  polish.  These  are 
unfinished  pieces  and  they  sound  as 
such.  So,  to  expect  the  typical  full, 
complete  sound  would  be  doing  yourself 
and  the  record  a  disfavor.  Many  of  the 
pieces  even  lack  certain  instrumental 
sections  that  Townshend  intended  to 
add  later. 

The  linear  notes  of  the  album  prove 
to  be  just  as  fascinating  as  the  music  in 
terms  of  defining  Townshend  the  artist. 
He  describes  the  period  of  his  life  that 
the  piece  came  out  of,  what  was  going 
through  his  mind,  how  he  was  trying  to 
achieve  a  particular  sound  and  how  he 
went  about  it.  They  provide  more  depth 
to  the  sketch  the  music  draws  of  this 
man.  It’s  a  wonderland  for  trivia 
collectors. 

Therefore,  Scoop  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  those  who  have  a  tendency 
to  refer  to  Townshend  as  “the  prophet 
of  rock  and  roll”  —  others  would 
probably  be  satisfied  with  simply  a 
copy  of  one  of  their  favorite  Who 
records.  CM 


Slightly  over  200  CD  students  were 
asked  the  question:  What  radio  sta¬ 
tion  do  you  listen  to?  The  ranking  of 
top  ten  responses  follows,  with  the 
percentage  of  votes  each  station  re¬ 
ceived  in  parentheses. 

1.  WLUP  (21.5%) 

2.  WMET  (17.7% 

3.  WXRT  (16.5%) 

4.  WBBM-FM  (13.1%) 

5.  WLS-FM  (11.4%) 

6.  WKQ X(10.1%) 

7.  WJEZ  (3.4%) 

US99  (tie) 

WBM  X(tie) 

10.  WLS-AM  (2.5%) 

CM 


Slightly  over  200  CD  students  were 
asked  the  question:  What  is  your 
favorite  musical  group?  The  ranking 
of  their  top  14  responses,  with  the 
percentage  of  votes  each  group  re¬ 
ceived  in  parentheses. 

1.  Rolling  Stones  (8.6% ) 

Pink  Floyd  (tie) 

Bruce  Springsteen  (tie) 
Journey  (tie) 

Genesis  (tie) 

6.  Who  (7. 1  % ) 

Styx  (tie) 

Led  Zepplin  (tie) 

Bob  Seger  (tie) 

10.  Kenny  Rogers  (5. 7% ) 
Beatles  (tie) 

Blue  Oyster  Cult  (tie) 
Fleetwood  Mac  (tie)  CM 
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By  Marilyn  MorgarT 


I  guess  you  can’t  put  out  a  four  star 
album  every  time,  and  this  is  number 
four  for  Nick  Lowe.  It  lacks  the  bite, 
sparkle  and  charm  of  his  earlier  efforts, 
which  is  ironic  considering  the  title. 
Abominable  Showman. 

Nick  has  been  around  for  a  while.  He 
is  best  known  for  the  song,  Cruel  to  be 
Kind,  although  he  had  made  numerous 
other  contributions  to  the  music  world. 
He  produced  an  album  for  Elvis 
Costello,  participated  in  a  group  with 
Dave  Edmunds  called  Rockpile  that  put 
out  one  outstanding  album  before  it 
folded  and  now  appears  with  a  band 
featuring  Paul  Carrack,  former  Squeeze 
keyboardist. 

Nick’s  first  few  releases  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  powerful  music  wallop  and 
sharp,  incisive,  cynical  lyrics.  Terminal¬ 
ly  fascinated  by  the  relations,  or  lack 
thereof,  between  the  opposite  sexes,  he 
has  always  touched  upon  life’s  little 
ironies.  It’s  difficult  to  decide  what  his 
strongest  asset  is.  He  is  a  singer  with  a 
fine  voice,  but  also  an  excellent  lyricist. 
His  songs  are  fun.  They  make  you 
laugh  while  they  make  you  think.  He 
pokes  fun  at  heartbreak,  despair, 
insanity  and  lustful  encounters.  As  his 
debut  release  states,  Lowe’s  music  is 
“Pure  Pop  for  Now  People.”  It 
irresistably  forces  your  toe  to  tap 
around,  whether  he’s  suggesting  that 
you  “stick  it  where  the  sun  don’t  shine’ 
or  are  “cracking  up”. 

Unfortunately,  his  most  recent  release 
lacks  the  freshness  and  drive  of  his 
earlier  efforts.  He  allows  himself  to  fall 
back  upon  tired  cliches,  without  any 
new  insights.  He  doesn  t  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  fine  band  he  has.  Although 
Paul  Carrack 's  keyboard  work  shines 
through,  and  the  other  members  are  all 
strong,  the  songs  do  not  provide  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  really  go  to 
work.  A  few  cuts  are  worthy  of  mention 
and  commendation:  the  mindless,  but 
entertaining,  “Tanque-Rae,”  “We  Want 
Action,”  and  “Raging  Eyes.” 

Lowe  has  never  been  as  successful 
with  his  quieter  ballads  and  he  relies 
on  these  a  great  deal  in  this  album.  As 
a  result,  one  has  to  fight  off  the 
tendency  to  doze  until  the  side  is 
over.  I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  his 
recent  marriage  to  singer  Carlene 
Carter  has  settled  him  down  and  tamed 
his  sharp  tongue  and  incisive  wit. 
Whatever  the  reason,  Nick’s  fourth 
release  is  not  up  to  par.  CM 


Ladies,  excite  your  next  gathering  with  a  MALE  STRIPPER! 
Party  Entertainment 

P.O.  Box  611 
Naperville,  IL  60540 
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Give  the  gift 
of  music. 


ALBUMS 
CASSETTES  betem 


$6.99 


WHILE  THEY’RE 
HOT! 
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•  David  Bowie  •  Men  At  work  •  Journey 

•  Rick  Springfield  •  Joan  Rivers 


PATRICK  SIMMONS 


McmriMN 


Entire  Fresh  Music  Depsrtment 
OH  SALE)  ALL  MONTH  L0N8I 

LAURA  BRANIGAN 
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When  Your  Looking  For  Fresh  Music 
>  You’ll  Find  It  At  Cameiot  Music) 

ALBUMS  t  CASSETTES 

$6.99ea 

Modern  English  •  Krokus  •  Naked  Eyes 
Laura  Branigan  •  Patrick  Simmons 
Culture  Club  •  Bananarama 


Prices  Good  Thru  May  31st! 

I*  Music  flvoilble  fit  Vour  Nearby 
CAMEIOT  MUSIC  Store 
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Slightly  over  200  CD  students  were 
asked  the  question:  What  is  your 
favorite  TV  show?  The  ranking  of 
their  top  ten  responses  follows,  with 
the  percentage  of  votes  each  show 
received  in  parentheses. 

I.y fill  Street  Blues  (24.3%) 

2.  Dynasty  (21. 7%) 

3.  M  *  A*  S.  *11  L15. 6  % ) 


4.  All  My  Children  (9.6% ) 

5.  Late  Night  with  David  Letterman 

(6%) 

Cheers  (tie) 

7.  Doctor  Who  (5.2% ) 

8.  Soap  (4.3%) 

9.  Barney  Miller  (3.5% ) 
Saturday  N  ight  Live  (tie)  qM 
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HAVING  PROBLEMS 
KEEPING  BEER  IN 
THE  HOUSE  ? 


4  i  — — — —  —  uiiv  vutib  i/vicvioiun  UUI  lilg  LIlc 

1982-83  season  just  completed.  In  the  Nielson  ratings,  soaps  placed  three  shows 
in  the  top  ten  and  five  in  the  magical  25,  this  seaon,  which  is  pretty  good  con¬ 
sidering  only  seven  were  aired. 

Dallas  (2nd),  Dynasty  (3rd),  and  Falcon  Crest  (8th),  lead  the  dramas,  whose 
continous  story  lines  run  the  entire  year.  Knots  Landing  (22nd),  and  Hill 
Street  Blues  (23rd)  round  out  the  successes.  Only  St.  Elsewhere  (87th)  and 
Bare  Essence  (85th)  were  failures.  The  trashy  Essence  deserved  to  be. 

It  s  hard  to  pinpoint  why  the  soaps  are  so  popular.  Some  say  that  those  who 
follow  daytime  TV  simply  tune  into  nighttime  dramas  and  bring  their  working 
or  schooling  family  and  friends  with  them. 

Others  suggest  that  since  we’re  in  poor  economic  times,  people  like  to  watch 
filthy  rich  people  who  don  t  have  to  worry  about  when  the  next  paycheck 
comes  in. 

M-v  Sue"  incorporates  both  of  these  hypotheses.  For  one,  Americans  have 
very  short  attention  spans.  Since  the  shows  involve  several  mini  plots  with 
large  ensemble  casts,  they  re  easy  to  watch  and  keep  track  of.  If  you  missfiveor 
10  minutes,  you  can  always  pick  up  on  the  story  line  15  minutes  later. 

Second,  partly  agreeing  with  the  economic  theory  presented  earlier,  U.S. 
citizens  like  to  escape.  They  like  to  see  beautiful  people  without  monetary 
problems  in  lavish  resort-type  living  conditions.  They  like  glitter,  power,  action, 
conflict,  and  skin,  and  they  can  get  all  of  it  in  nighttime  soaps.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  hour-long  dramas  are  the  television  phenomena  of  the  80s,  as  doctor, 
lawyer  and  cop  shows  were  a  decade  ago. 

CBS  copped  the  number  one  through  four  rated  shows  this  season.  60 
Minutes,  the  weekly  news  magazine  show  on  locally  at  6  p.m.  Sunday,  won  the 
ratings  for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  The  last  few  episodes  of  M*A*S*H 
boosted  the  Korean  war  sitcom  to  a  third  place  finish  in  its  11th  season. 
Spurred  on  by  America’s  top  male  sex  symbol,  Magnum,  P.I.  finished  in  the 
fourth  position. 

Tom  Selleck  can  also  be  credited  for  the  success  of  Simon  and  Simon,  which 
follows  Magnum  on  Thursday  nights  on  CBS.  The  carry-over  audience  let 
Simon,  however  simple  it  may  be,  finish  seventh  in  the  ‘82-‘83  rankings. 

Some  new  shows  broke  the  top  25,  including  NBC’s  violent  and  insipid  The  A 
Team  (10th),  and  ABC  s  equivalent  Ryan’s  Four  (24th).  CBS’s  new  sitcoms, 
Newhart  (13th),  Gloria  (19th)  and  Goodnight  Beantown  (21st),  all  premiered  on 
top,  as  did  the  network’s  hour-long  Mississippi  (15th). 

ABC  has  the  most  embarrassing  winners,  and  I  use  the  term  “winners”  quite 
loosely.  Excepting  Monday  Night  Football  (11th),  ABC  features  such  mindless 
time-wasters  Three’s  Company  (6th),  Love  Boat  (9th),  Fall  Guy  (14th),  Hart  To 
Hart  (18th)  and  That’s  Incredible  (25th).  Whatever  sells,  I  guess. 

Three  legs  of  the  CBS  Sunday  night  lineup  round  out  the  top  25,  including 
The  Jeffersons  (12th),  One  Day  at  a  Time  (17th)  and  Trapper  John,  M.D. 
(20th). 

Some  really  good  shows  did  poorly  this  season,  including  the  two  best 


sitcoms  on  television:  Family  Ties  and  Cheers.  Luckily,  these  refreshing  NBC 
series  will  be  back  next  year. 

Those  shows  not  so  lucky  include  Cagney  and  Lacey,  a  CBS  cop  show 
featuring  two  women  who  must’ve  gotten  too  close  to  reality.  Others  that  are 
flying  the  coup,  despite  redeeming  qualities,  are:  Taxi,  an  excellent  comedy 
involving  cab  drivers;  Fame,  an  inspirational  drama  about  talented  performing 
arts  high  schools;  Love  Sidney;  Powers  of  Matthew  Star;  and  Family  Tree. 

All  of  the  latter  group  were  on  NBC,  who  again  finished  in  the  ratings  cellar. 
CBS  won  the  season  with  ABC  in  the  middle.  Nightly  news  saw  the  same 
rankings,  with  CBS’s  Dan  Rather  coming  up  number  one  all  29  weeks.  CM 


Tom  Selleck  lead  Magnum  into  the 
fourth  position. 


Popular  Genie  Francis  couldn’t  save 

Bare  Essence. 
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Hinton's  novels  offer 
portrait  of  maturing 

By  Mark  Pfefferman 


We  all  have  to  grow  up,  some  just 
have  it  harder  than  others. 

No  matter  the  degree  of  hardship  we 
face  as  teenagers,  we  all  experience  a 
turning  point  in  our  lives  when  we  lose 
our  mental  innocence.  Our  bubble 
bursts.  We  realize  our  dream  isn’t 
easily  obtainable.  Confidence  is  lost  in 
one  of  our  idols,  or  in  humanity.  We 
learn  to  hate,  to  be  bitter.  In  a  sense  we 
are  born  again,  this  time  into  the  real 
world. 

It  is  this  sad  revelation  that  comes  to 
light  in  all  four  of  S.E.  “Susie” 
Hinton's  novels.  She  started  her 
writing  career  at  17  when  she  completed 
her  first  novel,  The  Outsiders.  Hinton 
claims  she  wrote  the  book  because  she 
couldn’t  find  any  stories  that  portrayed 
the  lives  of  teenagers  outside  of  the 
narrow  scope  of  high  school  prom, 
according  to  her  Laurel  Leaf  book 
jackets. 

Instead,  she  creates  a  very  tough  life 
for  her  young  characters,  mostly  male. 
Adult  figures  and  parents  are  almost 


nonexistent  in  her  novels,  making  the 
growing  up  process  even  harder. 

Perhaps  “growing  up”  is  a  misnomer. 
All  of  the  characters  are  very  grown  up 
for  their  ages,  fending  for  themselves 
and  handling  more  responsibilities  than 
many  people  twice  their  ages.  Poneyboy 
Curtis  lives  parentless  with  his  brothers 
in  The  Outsiders,  Rusty -James  Patter¬ 
son  has  a  useless  alcoholic  father  in 
Rumble  Fish,  Bryon  Douglas  has  a 
sweet  yet  ineffective  mom  in  That  was 
Then,  This  is  Now,  and  Tex  McCor¬ 
mick’s  would-be  father  is  on  the  rodeo 
circuit  much  of  the  year  in  Tex.  They 
are  all  responsible  for  their  finances, 
food  preparation,  laundry  and  cleaning 
the  house,  many  of  the  things  teenagers 
take  for  granted. 

So,  instead  of  growing  up,  the  books 
are  more  about  a  coming  to  maturity 
that  happens  through  a  series  of 
violent,  action  packed  events.  To  the 
discerning  reader  these  events  may 
seem  too  far-fetched  to  be  taken 
seriously,  but  one  must  take  into 
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account  the  target  audience:  young 
adults  (or  old  children)  that  often  don’t 
like  to  read. 

Hinton  holds  their  interest  by  piling 
event  on  top  of  event,  many  of  which 
left  alone  could  provide  sufficient 
conflict  for  any  novel.  For  example,  in 
Tex,  older  brother  Mason  sells  Tex’s 
horses  behind  the  younger  sibling’s 
back,  Tex  falls  in  love,  Mason’s  friend 
has  to  get  married,  has  a  son  and 
becomes  a  pusher,  Tex  gets  drunk,  his 
brother  decides  to  leave  home  for 
college,  the  two  get  kidnapped  by  a 
hitchhiker  on  the  way  to  the  store, 
they’re  on  national  television,  Tex 
learns  the  truth  about  his  parentage,  he 
gets  shot  and  on  and  on. 

Hinton  skillfully  connects  all  of  these 
major  happenings  in  all  of  her  novels 
with  a  narrator,  the  main  character  in 
each  book.  The  first  person  accounts 
slip  in  enough  background  information 
to  make  young  readers  aware  of  the 
main  characters’  coming  to  maturity 
instead  of  just  exciting  these  readers 
with  the  action  itself.  She  also  avoids 
batting  the  reader  over  the  head  with  a 
specified  theme  or  purpose.  One  won’t 
put  down  one  of  her  novels  and 
immediately  say,  “the  moral  of  this 
story  is.  .  .” 


Eighteen-year-old  Amie  Cunningham 
was  a  real  loser  until  he  saw  and  fell  in 
love  with  Christine,  a  1958  Plymouth 
Fury.  Then  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with 
Leigh  Cabot,  the  prettiest  girl  at 
Libertyville  High.  Arnie  should  have 
been  happy  but  there  was  one  problem. 
.  .Christine  was  jealous. 

Christine  seemed  to  be  just  an  old, 
beat  up  wreck.  Her  windshield  was 
shattered,  her  rear  end  was  smashed 
and  her  interior  was  ripped  to  shreds. 
She  looked  like  she  had  been  in  a  10-car 
pile  up,  unsalvageable. 

Against  the  advice  of  his  best  friend, 
Dennis  Guilder,  Arnie  bought  her.  He 
wanted  to  restore  Christine  to  her 
original  beauty.  But  Arnie  didn’t  have 
to,  she  repaired  herself.  Then  she  set 
out  to  possess  him  and  she  was  more 
than  willing  to  destroy  everyone  who 
got  in  her  way. 

Leigh  and  Dennis  worried  when 
Amie  started  acting  strange.  They 


Although  the  books  have  largely  the 
same  themes,  their  plots  are  significant¬ 
ly  different.  The  Outsiders  centers 
around  a  conflict  between  high  school 
cliques  of  rich  kids  and  poor  kids  in 
Tulsa  in  the  1960s.  Rumble  Fish  has 
Rusty -James  idolizing  his  older  brother, 
The  Motorcycle  Boy,  even  though  the 
latter  is  burnt  out  and  distant.  That 
was  Then,  This  is  Now  is  sort  of  a 
sequel  to  the  first  novel,  but  with 
different  characters  headlining.  Bryon 
Douglas  has  a  strange  need  to  maintain 
control  over  people  and  situations  and 
it  winds  up  leaving  him  a  confused 
and  empty  young  man.  Tex  is  the  story 
of  a  spirited  country  boy  (the  others  all 
live  in  the  city)  whose  care  free  world 
suddenly  becomes  complicated  the  more 
he  learns  about  love  and  trust. 

Hinton  puts  together  her  message  in 
relatively  short  books  that  are  very 
easy  to  read.  Although  her  most 
well-written  novel  is  probably  her 
latest,  Tex,  The  Outsiders  was  my 
personal  favorite  and  That  was  Then, 
This  is  Now  is  the  most  powerful.  I 
highly  recommend  all  of  the  Hinton 
collection.  Her  writing  style  and  subject 
matter  offers  an  opportunity  for  people 
of  all  ages  to  learn  from  and  enjoy.  CM 


suspected  as  people  began  dying.  They 
knew  it  was  Christine  after  they  became 
targets.  Yet  could  they  stop  her? 

The  ‘Wizard  of  Ooze,’  as  one  critic 
called  him,  has  finally  returned  to  the 
supernatural.  Steven  King’s  newest 
book,  Christine,  is  his  first  real  horror 
story  since  The  Shining. 

King’s  recent  novels,  such  as 
Firestarter  and  The  Dead  Zone,  read 
more  like  gruesome  science  fiction  than 
heart-stopping  terror.  However,  in 
Christine,  the  prolific  writer  has  turned 
what  would  ordinarily  be  a  ludicrous 
tale  into  a  blood-chilling  narration. 

The  fright  effect  in  Christine  is  due 
more  to  the  well  developed  characters 
than  to  the  gory  murder  details. 
Anyone  who  remembers  their  high 
school  days  can  easily  identify  with 
King’s  fictional  teenagers  and,  although 
Christine  is  an  automobile,  he  skillfully 
brings  her  to  malevolent  life. 

Christine  is  King  at  his  best.  CM 


King’s  Christine 

By  Ann  Roper 
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M?icom  McDowell  (as  H.  G.  Wells)  and  David  Warner 
(as  Jack  the  Ripper)  star  in  this  suspense-thrilling  journey 
throuah  time  machines  to  modern-day  San  Francisco. _ 
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Moira  Leen  and  Kim  Kyp  are  female  student  leaders  on  the  CD  campus. 

Their  work  during  the  1982-83  school  year  has  probably  done  more  to  promote 
the  arts  at  DuPage  than  anything  or  anyone  else. 

Leen  is  Managing  Editor  of  the  Courier  and  has  specialized  in  arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  reporting.  Her  weekly  writings  reach  a  circulation  of  over  1 5,000. 

Kyp  is  Editor  of  the  Prairie  Light  Review,  the  humanities  magazine  that  en¬ 
courages  CD  students  and  community  members  to  write  and  submit  poetry,  short 
story,  essay,  artwork  and  photography.  The  PLR  is  a  supplement  to  the  Courier 
and  shares  a  similar  circulation. 

Below  are  insights  into  two  women  that  have  helped  boost  the  participation 
in  and  the  attendance  at  arts  events  at  CD. 


Leen,  Kyp  lead  promotion  of  arts 


Moira  teen 

By  Mark  Pfefferman _ 

A  slight  smile  comes  across  her  face 
as  she  listens.  She  ponders  her 
responses  for  a  moment.  She  answers 
questions  slowly  and  distinctly  — 
carefully. 

Moira  Leen  is  admittedly  a  very 
private  person,  yet  she  is  far  from  being 
an  introvert.  At  20,  she  is  already  a 
veteran  of  six  years  of  choir,  three  years 
of  musicals,  two  summers  working  at 
Dispensa’s  Kiddie  Kingdom,  five 
months  of  being  a  teller  at  Elmhurst 
National  Bank  and  several  other 
public-oriented  tasks. 

Currently  she  is  serving  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Courier,  a  position  she 
took  “basically  ‘cause  my  major  is 
journalism  and  I  wanted  to  get  some 
hands-on  experience,”  said  Leen.  “Also 
because  I  like  working  with  and  meet¬ 
ing  people.” 

In  addition  to  her  teller  and  editorial 
positions,  Leen  is  a  full-time  student  at 
CD.  She’ll  be  graduating  from  DuPage 
in  June,  and  plans  to  enter  the 
Northern  Illinois  University  journalism 
program  in  August. 

Her  main  goal  at  Northern?  “To  make 
a  lot  more  friends,”  said  Leen,  “and  to 
be  more  involved”  in  extracurricular 
activities. 

Leen  sees  involvement,  or  the  lack 
thereof,  as  the  main  problem  facing  the 
CD  campus. 

“I  have  one  friend  who  calls  it  the 
College  of  Disappointments,”  explained 
Leen.  “I  guess  I  felt  that  way  too  last 
year  when  I  wasn’t  involved  in 
anything.” 

“Student  apathy  is  a  real  problem,” 
she  continued.  “We’ve  got  good 
teachers  and  good  students  here.  We 
can  make  the  college  better  if  we  lose 
our  bad  attitude  toward  it.” 

“I  sound  like  a  cheerleader,  don’t  I?” 
Leen  laughed. 

She’s  hardly  a  cheerleader,  or 
anything  else  athletic  for  that  matter, 
although  her  solid  thin  frame  and  short, 
“care-free”  blonde  hairstyle  leads  one  to 
believe  otherwise. 

“I  was  on  the  track  team  one  year  in 
high  school  because  I  wanted  to  say  I 
was  an  athlete,”  Leen  confessed.  “I 
lost  every  race,  but  the  didn’t  cut 
anyone  from  our  team.” 

She  considers  her  greatest  ac¬ 
complishment  thus  far  in  life  to  be  in  a 
choir  competition  she  entered  where 
cuts  definitely  were  made. 

“To  make  the  Illinois  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  Association  district  choir  I  had 
to  try  out,”  she  explained.  “I  never 
thought  I  was  good  at  anything  until  I 
made  it. 

“It  was  a  huge,  powerful  choir  with 
300  people,”  said  Leen,  as  if  she  were 
reliving  the  experience.  “I  felt  real  good 
about  myself.” 

What  are  her  best  qualities? 
“Honesty  is  one  and  I’m  a  good 
listener,”  the  Oreo-lover  states. 

In  contrast,  falseness  in  people  turns 
her  off.  “Someone  very  fake  really 
bothers  me,”  she  said. 

■  The  Elmhurst  native  sees  her 
generation’s  greatest  asset  as  our 
energy  —  our  go-get-‘em-type  attitude 
toward  anything.”  She  feels  money  is 


the  group’s  greatest  hangup. 

Leen  claims  she  “tries  to  be  orderly, 
but  it  doesn’t  always  work.  But  then 
again,  extreme  disorganization  really 
bothers  me.” 

Disorganization  would  seem  to  be  the 
rule  in  her  home  with  a  family  of  eight 
—  a  mom,  a  dad  and  four  sisters 
sandwiched  in  age  by  brothers  at  either 
end.  Leen  is  a  middle  child. 

“It  has  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages,”  she  explained.  “I  don’t 
have  to  be  the  first  to  do  things  because 
my  parents  have  been  through  it  all 
before. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  two 
youngest  ones  seem  to  get  a  lot  more 
than  us.  I’m  pretty  much  supporting 
myself,”  she  reflected.  “When  we  were 
their  age,  I  don’t  remember  being  given 
as  much.” 

Leen’s  idea  of  a  good  time  ranges 
from  the  quiet  to  the  sublime.  “I  like 
going  to  parties  but  then  again,  I  like 
listening  to  music  (anything  but 
country)  and  I  love  to  read  anything  I 
can  get  my  hands  on,”  she  said.  “Being 
with  people  I  enjoy  in  any  situation  is 
the  most  important.” 

Women’s  rights  isn't  too  important 
to  her  at  this  time  because  Leen  doesn't 
“really  understand  all  their  causes.” 
She  identifies  more  with  the  “no  nukes” 
because  she  sees  nuclear  energy  as  a 
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Moira  Leen 
“very  relevant  issue.  The  whole  thing  is 
too  dangerous  to  deal  with.” 

She  also  likes  what  the  Greenpeace 
organization  is  doing.  I  value  nature, 
said  Leen.  “It’s  too  precious  to  throw 
away.” 

The  future  holds  marriage  and 
children  for  Leen,  but  her  “career  comes 
first.  I  hope  to  be  a  reporter  for  a  major 
newspaper,  possibly  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.” 

In  the  meantime,  she  closes  her  eyes 
and  wishes  it  were  “summertime  for 
two  weeks  and  I  was  at  our  cottage  in 
Michigan  with  absolutely  nothing  to 
do.” 

She  glanced  out  at  the  cold,  gray 
day.  “Yeah,  that  sounds  real  good  to 
me  right  now.”  CM 


Kim  Kyp 
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In  November,  1981,  the  Prairie  Light  Review  made  its  first 
appearance,  hitting  the  stands  as  a  two-page  insent  in  the  Courier. 

The  publication  consisted  mainly  of  artistic  material  submitted  by  students 
and  alumni  from  surrounding  communities. 

Kim  Kyp,  the  PLR’s  current  editor,  first  worked  on  the  magazine  as  a 
member  of  the  poetry  committee. 

Kyp  sees  The  Review  growing  and  improving.  “But,”  she  said,  “it  is  not 
appreciated  enough  as  a  magazine  because  it  isn’t  as  recognized  as  the  Courier. 

“The  Prairie  Light  Review,”  she  continued,  “is  basically  set-up  not  to  limit 
subject  matter.  Its  format  is  not  like  a  newspaper’s,  so  we  never  know  what  the 
next  issue  is  going  to  contain.” 

This  system  has  caused  some  problems  for  the  Student  Activities  financed 
publication,  in  that  obtaining  subject  matter  for  some  issues  has  become 
difficult. 

The  Review  often  pays  for  full-page  advertisements  in  the  Courier, 
requesting  public  submissions. 

“Sometimes,”  Kyp  remarked,  “I  wish  I  could  think  of  a  good  one-liner  to  get 
people  to  send  in  material.  .  .and  not  limit  themselves  as  to  what  they  do 
submit.” 

Kyp,  soft  spoken  and  cheerful,  spends  a  lot  of  her  free  time  with  a 
church-officiated  youth  group  that  she  was  associated  with  as  a  teenager. 

“We’re  a  second  family  to  each  other,”  she  said.  “The  group  helped  me.  .  . 
maybe  it  will  help  someone  else.” 

Some  of  Kyp's  other  interests  include  choreography  and  “living  in  a  tepee  in 
Vermont  during  maple-syrup  season.”  She  explained  that  none  of  her  outside 
activities  interfere  with  her  responsibilities  as  editor. 

“One  has  to  set  priorities,”  she  emphasized.  “I’m  involved  in  all  aspects  of 
the  magazine.  The  kids  are  important,  so  is  my  personal  life,.  .  .1  just  handle 
whatever  turns  up  first.” 

Kyp  attributes  much  of  her  success,  to  her  take-charge  attitude,  which  she 
compares  to  one  of  her  idols,  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

“I  like  the  way  she  handled  herself  after  the  president  became  sick,”  Kyp 
recalled,  “she  just  managed  everything  as  it  occurred. 

Kyp  said  that  she  also  respects  Katherine  Hepburn's  attitude  of  speaking-up 
and  telling  it  like  it  is.  Something  which  Kyp  —  an  easy-going,  good  natured 
woman  —  admits  “I  should  do  more  of.” 

The  quiet,  personable  woman  see  CD  as  "a  great  place  to  go  to  school,  but 
only  if  you  stick  around  the  campus. 

“CD  is  unique  in  its  transit-type  classes,  and  in  the  way  it  serves  the 
community,”  Kyp  opined. 

She  has  earned  her  associate  of  arts  degree  in  English  and  plans  to  stay  on  at 
CD  as  editor  of  the  Prairie  Light  Review  until  June. 

“I’ve  been  working  on  the  publication  for  the  last  two-years.  There’s  still 
many  of  the  original  staff  around.  .  .It’s  really  a  great  magazine.  .  .because  the 
people  behind  it  are  great  and  it’s  the  people  who  are  important,”  she  said.  CM 
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Consultant  designs  logo 


Chris  Mar  zee 

Chris  Marzec,  22,  of  Glen  Ellyn  is 
responsible  for  the  logo  and  graphic 
work  of  the  Courier  Magazine.  Given 
the  assignment  to  “come  up  with 
something  appropriate,”  Marzec’s  fin¬ 
ished  products  adorn  these  pages. 

He  explained  his  choice  of  a  hand 
written  “Courier”  and  commercially 
produced  lines.  “The  script  shows 
motion.  It’s  natural,  human.”  He 
further  described  the  cursive  Dart  of  the 
logo  as  “organic”  and  “plant-like.” 

In  contrast,  the  lined  portion  of  the 
label  is  quite  technologically  manipula¬ 
ted.  “There’s  nothing  that  straight  in 
nature,”  said  Marzec.  Thus,  the  “free 
form  of  the  Courier  script  is  forced  into 
the  constraints  of  the  unnatural  shape 
of  the  linos.”  he  explained. 


The  end  result  of  this  contradiction  is 

a  type  of  art,  Marzec  insists.  “It  follows 
the  recent  return  to  the  period  of 
Romanticism  by  artists,  in  which 
nature  was  emphasized.” 

The  blond,  creative  consultant  has 
been  working  on  and  off  on  a  label  for 
the  Courier  Magazine  since  last 
January.  “You  can’t  have  good 
journalism  masked  by  an  inappropriate 
logo,”  said  Marzec.  If  people  are  turned 
off  by  the  appearance  of  the  paper,”  he 
hypothesized,  “they  won’t  even  bother 
to  read  it. 

“I  feel  this  logo  is  good  for  an  arts 
and  entertainment  publication  such  as 
the  Courier  Magazine,”  Marzec  assert¬ 
ed,  “because  it  is  art  itself.” 

The  CM  label  is  just  another  of  many 
creative  feathers  in  Marzec’s  cap.  After 
graduating  from  Northern  Illinois 
University  with  a  B.S.  in  marketing 
last  May,  Marzec  has  been  employed  at 
Marzec  Communications  in  Oakbrook, 
where  he  has  designed  several  national 
advertisements  for  Federal  Signal 
Corporation. 

The  swimming,  tennis  and  automo¬ 
bile  enthusiast  hopes  to  expand  his 
career  in  design.  “I’d  like  to  continue  to 
be  a  consultant,”  Marzec  said,  “and 
start  my  own  company  someday.”  Such 
a  company  would  “incorporate  all 
facets  of  the  design  industry,  from  ads 
to  overall  schemes.” 

Marzec  currently  attends  CD  Open 
College  as  a  noncredit  student  in  an 
auto  maintenance  class.  He  is  a  former 
summer  scholar  at  DuPage.  He  has 
resided  in  the  college  district  for  some 
13  years. CM 


A  sultry,  erotic  comedy. 


/Ifonfexept* 

K  MSB  nvr  1  USU  luuyiji.  w  normal) 

SUSAN  ANSPACH  ERL  AND  JOSEPHSON  PER  OSCARSSON 


Is  this  obscene?  Recently,  this  ad  was 
judged  unfit  to  print  in  the  Courier. 
What  do  you  think?  Should  material 
such  as  this  be  screened  from  a  col¬ 
lege  audience?  Let  us  know  by  drop¬ 
ping  us  a  line  do  the  Courier  Barn. 


Frederick  Hemke  is  guest 

The  New  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at 
CD  will  perform  Fantasy  on  a  Theme 
by  Thomas  Tallis  by  Vaughan  Wil¬ 
liams,  Ilbert’s  Saxophone  Concerto  and 
Beethoven’s  Symphony  No.  4  on 
Tuesday,  May  31  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Building  M  Performing  Arts  Center. 
The  guest  artist  will  be  Frederick 
Hemke  on  saxophone.  Harold  Bauer 
will  serve  as  music  director. _ CM 


Chorale  welcomes  soloists 

A  professional  orchestra  will  join  the 
DuPage  Chorale  in  performing  Beetho¬ 
ven’s  Mass  in  C  at  the  Performing  Arts 
Center,  Building  M  on  June  5  at  8  p.m. 
Lee  Kesselman,  director,  welcomes 
guest  soloists  Patricia  Hurd  (soprano), 
Marcia  Lewis  (alto),  Darrell  Rowader 
(tenor)  and  Clark  Salonis  (bass). 


Last  free  film 

The  last  free  film  of  the  quarter  will 
be  presented  next  Wednesday,  May  25. 
Time  After  Time  involves  the  unlikely 
tale  of  Jack  the  Ripper’s  arrival  in 
modern-day  San  Francisco  after  travel¬ 
ing  through  a  mysterious  time  machine. 
The  movie  may  be  viewed  at  noon  in 
A1000  and/or  at  7:30  p.m.  in  A1002. 
The  free  film  series  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  Student  Activities  Program 
Board,  and  will  return  in  the  fall.  q ^ 


Slightly  over  200  CD  students  were 
asked  the  question:  What  is  your 
favorite  type  of  music?  The  ranking 
of  their  top  13  responses  follows, 
with  the  percentage  of  votes  each 
type  of  music  received  in  parentheses 
1.  Rock  (31.9%) 

2.  New  Wave  (13%) 

3.  Country  (10%) 

4.  Blues  (8.8%) 

5.  Classical  (7.5%) 

6.  Jazz (7.3%) 

Pop  (tie) 

8.  Golden  Oldies  (6.5%) 

9.  Punk (5.7%) 

10.  Disco  (.5%) 

Folk  (tie) 

Southern  Rock  (tie) 
_ Reggae  (tie)  CM 
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Concert  benefits  WDCB 


The  Heath  Brothers 


A  jazz  benefit  concert  for  WDCB-FM 
(90.9),  CD’s  radio  station,  will  be  held 
Friday,  May  20,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Building  L  gymnasium. 

The  concert  is  being  sponsored  by 
Student  Activities  and  WDCB. 

“All  proceeds  will  help  the  station  put 
more  hours  of  quality  programming  on 
the  air,”  according  to  Mark  Geller, 
assistant  coordinator  of  student  activi¬ 
ties. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  student 
organization  has  helped  another  group 
to  raise  money,  and  “if  all  goes  well, 
this  idea  could  be  a  candidate  for  a 
yearly  fund  raiser,”  stated  Geller. 

The  concert  will  feature  the  Heath 
Brothers,  who  have  been  playing  jazz 
since  the  late  ’40s. 

Guests  will  include  Judy  Roberts,  a 
Chicago  jazz  artist,  and  Marshall  Vente 
and  Project  Nine,  who  have  been 
regulars  in  Chicago  jazz  since  1979. 

General  admission  tickets  cost  $10 
and  are  on  sale  at  the  college  box  office, 
A2059C,  and  at  all  Ticketmaster 
outlets. 

For  those  willing  to  donate  a  larger 
sum,  a  $25  ticket  is  available,  entitling 
the  holder  to  priority  seating  and  a  post¬ 
concert  party,  which  may  be  attended 
by  the  performers,  depending  upon 
their  schedules. _ CM 

Dancers  perform  jazz 

The  CD  Dance  Troupe  will  put  on 
performances  of  jazz  and  contemporary 
dance  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
May  26  to  28  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M. 
Donna  Oleson  directs.  CM 

'Six  Chansons,' 
madrigals,  folk  music 

Hindemith’s  Six  Chansons,  mad¬ 
rigals  and  folk  music  will  be  sung  by 
CD’s  Chamber  Singers.  Director  Lee 
Kesselman  leads  the  choir  on  June  2,  at 
1  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  in  the  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Building  M. _ CM 

Concert  band 

Steve  Hanson  conducts  the  CD 
Concert  Band  when  it  presents  Suite 
No.  2  by  Holst,  Brahm’s  Blessed  are 
They  and  Psalm  for  Band  by 
Persichetti  in  the  Building  M  Perform- 
ing  Arts  Center  on  June  3  at  8  p.m.  CM 

Singers  in  concert 

Mozart’s  Vesperae  Solennes  de 
Confessore  and  Ave  Verum  Corpus 
highlight  the  CD  New  Classic  Singers’ 
June  8  concert  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Building 
M  Performing  Arts  Center.  Come  Ye 
Sons  of  Art  by  Purcell  is  also  featured. 


Student  Art  Show 

The  CD  Student  Art  Show  will  be 
held  May  22  to  June  5  in  the  Gallery, 
137  Building  M.  The  opening  reception 
for  the  artists  will  be  held  Sunday,  May 
22,  from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Gallery  hours  are  noon  to  3  p.m., 
Monday  through  Thursday,  and  Sun¬ 
day  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  The  Gallery  is  also 
open  evenings  before  all  performing 
arts  events  at  the  college. _ CM 

Pauius  leads  Omnibus 


Stephen  Pauius 


Stephen  Pauius,  33,  will  be  at  CD 
May  18  to  22.  Approximately  80 
performers  will  participate  in  a  program 
of  his  music,  Saturday  at  8  p.m.  and 
Sunday  at  2  p.m.,  May  21  and  22,  in 
the  Building  M  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

New  Classic  Singers,  under  Lee 
Kesselman’s  direction,  will  sing  a  group 
of  choral  works  by  Pauius.  A  faculty 
quartet  consisting  of  Carolyn  May  (on 
flute),  Jacquline  Jellison  (oboe),  Janet 
Marshall  (cello)  and  Sally  Bauer 
(piano),  will  perform  “Courtship 
Songs,”  which  is  being  choreographed 
for  the  College’s  Dance  Performance 
Troupe  by  director  Donna  Oleson. 

The  program  will  conclude  with 
Pauius’  one-act  opera,  The  Village 
Singer,  featuring  guest  artists  from  the 
greater  Chicago  area.  Diane  Ragains, 
who  has  sung  lead  roles  with  Chicago 
Opera  Theater,  Hindsdale  Opera  and 
Grant  Park  Symphony  will  sing  the 
central  role  of  Candace  Whitcomb. 
James  Watson  Tucker  is  staging  the 
opera.  Harold  Bauer  will  conduct 
members  of  New  Philharmonic. 

A  resident  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Pauius 
has  been  the  recipient  of  a  number  of 
major  commissions  and  awards  and  is 
currently  on  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship. 
“The  Village  Singer”  was  the  first  of 
three  commissions  for  the  Opera 
Theater  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  premiered 
by  that  company  in  1980. 

Student  and  staff  admission  for  the 
weekend  programs  is  $1.  General 
admission  is  $3.  Senior  citizen  tickets 
are  free.  All  are  urged  to  purchase 
tickets  in  advance  by  contacting  Janet 
Kice,  ext.  2036,  weekdays  between  9 
a.m.  and  1  p.m.  CM 
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Technology  may  open15  million  jobs 


By  HERB  RINEHART 

In  1980,  the  total  labor  force  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  at  105  million  people  over  the  age  of 
16.  By  1990,  that  number  is  expected  to  rise  slowly 
to  between  122  and  128  million 

These  17  to  23 
million  additional 
workers  will  come 
from  a  higher 
number  of  working- 
age  people  and  a 
continued  rise  in 
the  number  of 
working  women. 

Fewer  first-time 
entrants  will  be  in 
the  labor  force  by 
1990,  as  the 
number  of  people 
between  the  ages  of 
Herbert  Rinehart  i6  and  24  drops. 

Experts  are  predicting  that  15  million  jobs  will 
be  created  in  the  United  States  by  1990  due  to  the 
explosipn  of  new  technology. 

Newly  created  as  well  as  traditional  job 
openings  in  the  energy,  mining,  construction, 
manufacturing,  robotics,  communications,  tele¬ 
conferencing  and  health  care  industries  are 
expected  to  be  on  the  rise. 

Some  previously  unheard  of  career  opportunities 
currently  opening  up  in  the  labor  force  include  the 
need  for: 

•  Thousands  of  lab  technicians  to  assist 
toxicologists. 

•  Solar  mechanics  to  coordinate  the  boom  in 
solar  energy  as  an  alternative  resource. 

•  Data  base  managers  along  with  staffs  of  up  to 
100. 


•  Systems  architects  to  design  elaborate  maps 
of  electronic  circuits  to  be  etched  on  computer 
chips.  Holders  of  doctoral  degrees  in  computer 
science  can  earn  $50,000  a  year  in  this  field. 

•  People  with  a  computer  background  to  write 
the  software  or  instructions  needed  to  generate 
designs  and  instruct  robots. 

•  Genetic  engineers  to  meet  the  booming 
demand  for  genetic  researchers,  plant  breeders  and 
microbiologists. 

•  Perfusion  specialists  to  operate  heart  lung 
bypass  machines  and  make  decisions  about  a 
patient’s  blood  chemistry  and  circulation  during 
open  chest  surgery. 

•  Support  physicians  to  keep  pace  with 
advances  in  surgical  equipment. 

•  Hydraulic,  electronic  and  subsea  specialists  to 
work  on  offshore  rigs. 

•  Health  physics  personnel  on  nuclear  power 
plants  to  monitor  radioactivity  around  plants  and 
workers. 

The  problem  with  these  newly  created  job 
opportunies  is  finding  qualified  workers  to  perform 
them. 

A  Dec.  1981  issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  listed  some  of  the  problems  created  by 
technologically  advanced  career  opportunities. 

“The  shortage  of  computer  program  designers  is 
worsening.  Salaries  reaching  $90,000  a  year  are 
luring  the  best  computer  teachers  away  from  the 
classroom  and  into  industry. 

“Engineers  are  sought  to  blend  robots  into 
production  lines.  The  problem:  colleges  are  not 
turning  out  enough  engineers  with  the  training 
that  businesses  need. 

“Three  openings  exist  for  every  available 
satellite  engineer  and  communication  technician.” 

It’s  obvious  from  the  above  examples  that  high 
technology  jobs  are  available.  But  the  person 


wanting  these  jobs  must  realize  that  several  years 
of  education  and  advanced  technological  training 
are  required. 

Newly  created  careers  in  robotics  and 
teleconferencing  will  also  be  on  the  rise.  Out  of 
these  career  fields  will  come  the  need  for  such 
traditional  workers  as  electricians,  pipefitters  and 
tool  and  die  makers  to  keep  robots  and  complicated 
machinery  in  good  working  condition. 

Of  the  traditional  occupational  groups,  the  single 
largest  contributor  to  openings  in  employment 
growth  should  be  clerical  workers.  Job  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  bank  tellers,  bookkeepers,  accounting 
clerks,  cashiers,  secretaries  and  typists  should  be 
numerous. 

“In  the  past  20  years,  the  proportion  of  clerical 
workers  has  jumpred  from  14  percent  to  18  percent 
of  the  U.S.  work  force.  Including  lawyers, 
accountants  and  other  white-collar  professionals, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  nation’s  workers  now 
collect,  process  or  store  data,”  according  to  the 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  article. 

An  abundance  of  jobs  also  should  be  available 
for  service  workers.  Firefighters,  janitors,  bar¬ 
tenders  and  cosmetologists  should  have  no  problem 
finding  employment. 

Farming  is  the  only  occupational  area  expected 
to  suffer  a  drop  in  the  number  of  available  jobs. 

Sunbelt  states  such  as  Texas,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  offer  greater 
opportunities,  especially  for  manual  labor  jobs. 

Population  changes  dictate  where  work  will  be 
found  in  the  coming  decade.  Between  1970  and 
1980,  for  example,  the  Western  part  of  the  United 
States  experienced  a  23.9  percent  population 
increase,  the  Northwest,  a  dismal  0.2  percent. 

Herbert  Rinehart  is  director  of  the  career 
planning  and  placement  center. 
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Editor  Wanted 


The  Courier,  recently  judged 
Illinois’  premiere  community 
college  newspaper,  is  looking 
for  an  editor-in-chief  for  the 
1983-84  school  year.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  carry  at  least  six- 
credit  hours  of  study.  Some 
knowledge  of  journalism  and 
strong  writing  skills  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  Compensation  includes 
tuition  reimbursement  and 


20  hours  weekly  pay.  Applica¬ 
tions  are  available  at  the 
Courier  Barn,  noon  to  4  p.m.; 
the  Humanities  office  (A- 
3098)  and  in  the  Student 
Activities  office  (A2059)  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday.  Dead¬ 
line  for  applying  is  May  27, 

1983. 

Join  up  with  a  winner! 

Apply  today! 
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Variety  of  speakers  featured 
for  June  4  writers’  confab 


By  SUE  BARKER 


Writers  from  throughout  DuPage 
County  will  be  leaving  their  typewriters 
for  the  day  and  gathering  at  CD’s 
Writers'  Conference  Saturday,  June  4, 
in  hopes  of  learning  how  to  increase 
their  chances  of  publication. 

The  conference  will  last  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  and  will  earn  those 
attending  either  one  or  two  credits. 

Speakers  will  include  humor  and 
fiction  writers,  magazine  and  book 
editors  and  a  literary  agent,  each 
speaking  on  a  different  facet  of  the 
publishing  industry.  The  focus  will  be 
on  the  practical  knowledge  needed  to 
have  a  manuscript  accepted  for 
publication,  with  the  topics  ranging 
from  “The  Truth  About  Writing  and 
Publishing  Fiction”  to  “Writing  Funny 
for  Money.” 

THREE  SESSIONS  ARE  scheduled 
thoughout  the  day,  with  participants 
able  to  choose  from  a  variety  of 
speakers  and  topics.  Each  session  will 
last  approximately  an  hour  and  15 
minutes  and  time  will  be  provided  for 
questions  from  the  audience. 

Keynote  speaker  Harry  Mark  Petra- 
kis,  author  of  six  novels  and  three  short 
story  collections,  will  speak  on  “A 
Writer  Talks  About  Writing.”  Petrakis 
has  twice  been  nominated  for  the 
National  Book  Award  for  his  novel  “A 
Dream  of  Kings”  and  a  short-story 
collection  “Pericles  on  31st  Street.” 

Preparations  for  the  gathering  began 
in  January,  according  to  Carole 
Sherman,  English  instructor  and  con¬ 
ference  organizer. 


SHERMAN,  Wllo  BEFORE  enter¬ 
ing  the  teaching  profession  held  a 
variety  of  positions  in  the  publishing 
business,  said  that  when  working  as  an 
editor  she  frequently  “received  manu¬ 
scripts  that  were  well  written  but  not 
directed  toward  my  publication”  which 
caused  her  to  realize  that  “there  was  a 
lack  of  understanding  by  writers  in 
selecting  markets.” 

To  help  writers  become  more  aware  of 
how  to  market  their  work,  Sherman 
developed  and  began  teaching  a  course 
that  covered  the  basics  of  getting 
writing  published.  The  course  has  since 
become  a  permanent  offering  at  CD  and 
has  led  to  the  development  of  other 
writing  courses  as  well  as  to  the 
Writers’  Conference. 

Registration  for  the  meeting  can  be 
handled  by  mail,  phone  or  in  person  the 
day  of  the  conference  if  spaces  remain. 
For  students  interested  in  earning  one 
credit,  the  class  code  is  6EUBA;  and 
for  two  credits,  6EUBB. 

BOTH  CREDIT  OPTIONS  will 
involve  writing  a  short  evaluation  of 
the  speakers  and  the  information 
covered.  In  addition,  those  seeking  two 
credits  will  be  required  to  attend  two 
two-hour  sessions  on  literary  market 
analysis  and  article  development. 

A  $7  fee  will  be  collected  the  morning 
of  the  conference  to  cover  the  cost  of 
lunch  and  coffee  breaks. 

Interest  in  the  program  seems  to  be 
running  high,  Sherman  said,  and  if  the 
conference  is  successful,  others  may  be 
offered  in  the  future. 

Further  information  and  a  brochure 
are  available  in  the  Humanities  Office, 
A3098,  ext.  2048. 


Computers 
can  be  friendly... 

and  they  can  help  with  your  studies  as  well.  The 
PLATO  system,  housed  in  Room  3001  of  Building  A, 
is  a  "user  friendly"  system  (needs  no  knowledge  of 
computers  to  operate)  that  can  help  students  review 
materials,  explore  new  areas  or  get  support  help. 

There  are  about  1 25  subject  areas  now  included 
in  the  PLATO  system,  and  others  can  be  arranged 
by  talking  to  the  lab  aide  on  duty.  Get  acguainted 
with  PLATO.  Stop  in  the  lab  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
and  6  to  9  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday,  8  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.  Friday  or  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Saturday. 

PLATO  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 


d)  College  of  DuPage 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  DIRECTOR  Ken  Cook  (right)  yells  'Sold!’  to 
highest  bidder  as  Ed  Wegner  passes  out  item  to  waiting  purchaser  at 
SG  s  Las  Vegas  Night  May  13.  Gifts  auctioned  off  ranged  from  car  stereo 
speakers  to  pillows  to  hair  cuts.  Some  260  people  attended  event  in  Build¬ 
ing  K  and  gambled  with  phony  money  at  games  such  as  roulette,  black  jack, 
craps,  beat  the  dealer  and  big  six  wheel.  Entertainment  for  evening  was 
provided  by  Kids'  and  'Inspectors.'  Courier  photo  by  Brian  O’MAHONEY. 


LEAVING  COLLEGE? 


Control  Data  Institute 
recommends  that  you  stay 
and  earn  your  degree.  But 
if  we  can’t  change  your 
mind,  we  can  at  least  help 
you  take  advantage  of  the 
college  work  completed 
so  far. 


Through  a  new  approach 
to  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion,  Control  Data  Institute 
can  help  you  get  the  train¬ 
ing  you  need  to  seek  a 
career  as  a  Computer  Pro¬ 
grammer,  Operator  or 
Computer  Technician. 


CALL:  454-6888 

And  learn  how  the  world  of  computers 
could  be  your  world,  too. 


CONTRpL  DATA 
INSTITUTE 


200  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  I L  60601 


1072  Tower  Lane 
Bensenville,  IL  60106 
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Classifieds 


TYPING  on  modern  electric  typewriter  done 
in  my  home  near  President  and  Roosevelt 
Streets.  Have  many  years  secretarial  experi¬ 
ence.  653-7627. 

TYPING  SERVICE  in  Wheaton  IBM  Selectric 
II  typewriter  Contact  Jackie  462-0031 

ONE  BEDROOM  APARTMENT.  Close  to  col¬ 
lege.  Corner  22nd  &  Lambert.  Rent  includes 
all  utilities.  Call  469-0941.  Available  6/14/83. 

FOR  SALE:  15’  Chrysler  Runabout  w/70 
HP.  Chrysler  engine.  Caulkins  trailer.  Great 
ski  boat.  Many  extras.  $2995  or  offer.  354- 
0210. 

WANTED:  Someone  (male  or  female)  who 
would  want  to  travel  West  this  summer 
Camping  experience  would  be  helpful.  I 
plan  to  leave  in  early  July  and,  depending 
on  what  I  run  into  along  the  way,  I  may  or 
may  not  return  to  the  Midwest.  I  will  drive 
my  pick-up  truck  and  I  have  most,  if  not  all, 
the  camping  equipment  necessary.  I've 
done  this  type  of  thing  before,  but  I  would 
rather  share  it  with  someone  this  time, 
instead  of  doing  it  alone.  I  am  a  24  year 
old  female.  I  know  there's  more  to  life  than 
Illinois!  If  interested,  call  Micki,  466-4736 
after  10  p.m.  weekdays  or  anytime  on 
weekends. 

FOR  SALE  1976  MUSTANG  Runs  good.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Moving,  must  sell  $1,350. 
Call  858-8698. 

FOR  SALE:  25”  Zenith  Console  T  V.  with 
remote  control.  Best  offer.  Call  665-2748 

FOR  SALE:  Honda  ‘82  Civic  4-door  sedan. 
Silver.  A/C.  R-defog.  5  speed.  Clarion  pro¬ 
fessionally  installed  AM/FM  cassette  play¬ 
er.  Rusty  Jones.  Garage  kept  Must  sell. 
960-3755. 

WORD  PROCESSING  done  for  College  of 
DuPage  students  at  very  low  rates.  Term 
papers,  theses,  etc.  Call  Microtext  Business 
Services.  354-5068. 


ROOMMATE  WANTED:  Male  to  share  apart¬ 
ment  at  NIU  for  the  ’83-'84  school  year. 
Nonsmoker.  Call  Bruce  960-2334  before  8 
p.m . 

COLLEGE  WINDOW  WASHING,  The  Leader 
in  High  Quality  Residential  Window  Wash¬ 
ing,  has  a  limited  number  of  openings  for 
enterprising  college  students.  Excellent 
pay.  Hours  college  compatible.  Will  train. 
Transportation  needed.  Call  Mr.  May  today 
at  858-8848. 

CENTER  TYPING  SERVICE  —  Naperville. 
Term  papers/dissertations/resumes.  Profes¬ 
sional  service.  Prompt  turnaround  Call 
961-1174. 

PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  do  your 
typing  on  IBM  equipment.  Reasonable  rates 
A-1  TYPING  SERVICE,  289-6675. 

MOTORCYCLE  Honda  360,  8,000  Miles,  70 
MPG,  $650  495-3790. 

GREEN  THUMB  LAWN  MOWING 
SERVICE 

*  ResidentialfCommercial 

*  Reasonable  Rates 

*  References 

*  FREE  Estimates 

*  Occasional  Calls  Accepted 

*  No  Lawn  Too  Small  or  Too  Large 

_ £32-7_l24._ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  silver  dollars  and  other 
silver  coins  495-1480. 

2nd  DISTINCTION  RESALE  SHOP.  We  have 
military  clothes,  vintage  apparel,  updated 
mint-condition  everyday  clothes  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Rentals  are  also  available  at  a 
flat  rate  of  $7  per  outfit.  Hours  1  p.m.-6  p.m . 
Tues.-Sat.  1072  College  Ave.  Wheaton.  462- 
0985. 

HELP  WANTED:  25  hours/week,  flexible 
schedule  —  child  care  and  light  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  my  Downers  Grove  home.  968-3294. 

SINGLE?  DIVORCED?  There's  a  better  way 
of  meeting  new  people  than  barhopping. 
Get  our  list  of  eligible  singles  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  meet  you.  WRITE:  SOCIAL  EN¬ 
COUNTERS;  2178 Chadwick:  Glen  Ellyn,  III. 
60137:980-7711 


PROFESSIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Portraits  —  Portfolios  —  Promotionals 

980-1316 

20%  Discount  with  this  ad 
Professional  Rates  —  $40 


nna  m. 


ins 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

General  practice  including 
*TRAFFIC/CRIMIN  AL 
'COURT  CASES 
‘REAL  ESTATE 
•DIVORCE/FAMILY  LAW 
•WILLS 

•SMALL  BUSINESSES 

FreeVi  hour  consultation 

219  E.  Wesley 
Wheaton 


665-0800 


852-3817 


Pen  end  Pencil  Seie 

Maf  24  and  2S 
at  two  Building  A  entrances 

Sponsored  by  the  Prairo  Light  Review 

Proceeds  will  be  given  to  St.  Mark’s  Food  Pantry  and 
People’s  Resource  Pantry  of  Wheaton. 


Hot  weather 
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FOR  SALE:  Steinway  7-foot  Grand  Piano. 
Ebony.  Fair  condition.  $5000.  Call  898 
8884 

HELP  WANTED:  Nobody  can  sell  Avon  bet¬ 
ter  than  you.  Sell  Avon  and  earn  good  $$$. 
Meet  nice  people.  Call  Jean  469-8024 

FOR  SALE:  SUPER  SHARP  CONDITION  YA¬ 
MAHA  350  RD  $565.  2485939. 

INCOME  THAT  GROWS,  GROWS,  GROWS! 
You,  others  tell  people  about  quality  food. 
Small  investment.  No  inventory.  Computer 
manages  accounting  system.  Bonuses  to 
70%  Bill  Tegeler,  Yurika  Foods  Distributer, 
Darien,  IL.  312-960-0121. 


NEED  A  BAND  FOR  YOUR 
WEDDING  RECEPTION? 
Sound  Circle,  Inc.  has  many 
to  select  from! 

Have  a  video  audition  at 
our  conveniently  located 
office. 

For  an  appointment  call 
530-4035 
1136  S.  Euclid 

Villa  Park,  IL  60181 


Student  Help  Wanted 

Exceptional  opportunities  to  earn  $900  per  month  working 
evenings  and  Saturdays.  Car  necessary.  Apply  in  person,  3  p.m. 

Thursdays. 


JRC  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 
4414  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 
Hillside.  IL. 


t s  coming 

Latest  fashion  shorts  and  t- 
shirts  available  at  the  new 
bookstore. 

Also: 

Sweatsuits 

Jackets 

Excellent  selection  of 
graduation  gifts  and  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  magazines 
now  in  stock! 


Bookstore 
Building  A 
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Scholarships  come  in 
for  9  DuPage  gridders 


Only  eight  sophomores  started  all  of 
CD’s  football  games,  but  nine  of  Coach 
Bob  MacDougall’s  1982  squad  members 
have  accepted  scholarships  to  play  for 
four-year  colleges  and  universities  next 
season. 

Linebackers  were  one  of  the  Chapar¬ 
rals’  strenths  over  the  past  two 
seasons,  and  three  of  these  will  be 
moving  on  to  play  elsewhere.  Bill 
Rinehart  (6-2,  200  pounds),  a  native  of 
Wheaton  and  the  only  freshman  in  the 
group,  will  be  joining  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point. 

“IT’S  A  TRIBUTE  to  Bill’s  ability 
that  he  was  recruited  as  a  freshman, 
and  a  sign  that  we're  getting  some 
outstanding  players,”  MacDougall  said. 

Illinois  State  University  will  be  the 
new  home  of  6-2,  228-pound  linebacker 
Jeff  McIntosh  of  Ohio,  who  played 
defense  for  CD  for  two  years.  The  third 
linebacker,  team  captain  Joe  Barry  (6-0, 
212-pounds)  of  Oak  Lawn,  will  be 
playing  for  Georgetown  College  in 
Kentucky  next  year. 

“Joe  is  one  of  those  players  who 
doesn’t  have  great  size,  but  plays  with 


intelligence  and  intensity,”  MacDougall 
said. 

All-American  center  Dan  Feely  (6-3, 
225  pounds)  of  Lombard  will  be  playing 
for  Northern  Illinois  University  next 
year.  His  teammates  in  the  offensive 
line,  Jim  Schultz  (6-2,  228  pounds)  of 
Darien  and  Demetrious  Mosley  (6-0, 
265  pounds)  of  Chicago  are  headed  for 
Illinois  State  University  and  Northeast 
Missouri  State  University  at  Kirksville, 
respectively. 

ONE  OF  THE  stabilizing  influences 
on  the  offense  for  the  past  two  seasons, 
fullback,  Rich  Costabile  (5-11,  210 
pounds)  of  Addison  will  be  joining 
Barry  at  Georgetown  College.  Consta- 
bile  rushed  for  more  than  550  yards  and 
a  5.0  average  last  year  while  scoring 
seven  touchdowns. 

Defensive  back  Willie  Copeland  (6-0, 
168  pounds),  who  paced  the  Chaparrals 
with  seven  interceptions  last  year,  will 
attend  Central  State  University  in 
Ohio. 

The  final  scholarship  winner,  defen¬ 
sive  lineman  Jerry  Colley  (6-4,  240 
pounds)  of  Detroit,  is  headed  for 
Bemidji  State  College  in  Minnesota. 


Football  squad  picks  up 
20  high  school  standouts 


More  than  20  local  prep  football 
players  have  announced  their  intention 
of  playing  for  CD’s  Chaparrals  in  1983, 
according  to  Coach  Bob  MacDougall. 

Running  back  Tony  Lisbon  of 
Glenbard  North  High  School  heads  the 
list  of  incoming  freshmen.  Lisbon  is 
described  by  MacDougall  as  “a  skilled 
athlete  who  can  help  us  in  a  number  of 
ways.” 

THE  DEFENSE  IS  expected  to  be 
boosted  by  the  arrival  of  linebacker  Joe 
Bergin,  a  6-2,  225-pound  product  of 
York  High  School.  Teammate  Jeff 
Borla,  a  6-2,  230-pound  fullback  for 
York,  is  also  joining  the  Chaps. 

Vying  for  a  spot  to  block  for  Lisbon 
and  Borla  will  be  6-6,  230-pound 
offensive  guard  Jeff  Kellar,  also  from 
York.  He  will  be  joined  by  Tim 
DiMarco,  a  guard  from  Hinsdale. 

Glenbard  South  High  School  will  be 
sending  the  Chaparrals  fullback  Dave 
Schroedter,  outside  linebackers  John 
Righemeir  and  Marty  Moore,  and 
defensive  back  Jeff  Maltby,  brother  of 
former  DuPage  quarterback  Mike 
Maltby. 

DEFENSIVE  BACK  KELLY 


Hapkido  session  hilites  seminar 


A  weekend  of  martial  arts  is  planned 
at  CD  June  4  and  5  in  the  gymnasium. 

A  Hapkido  seminar,  directed  by 
Bong  Soo  Han,  star  of  “Billy  Jack,” 
“The  Trail  of  Billy  Jack”  and  “Force 
Five,”  will  be  conducted  Saturday, 
June  4.  It  will  feature  advanced  kicks, 
throws,  use  of  short  sticks  and  canes. 

Han,  the  highest-ranking  Hapkido 
master  in  this  country  and  considered 
a  leading  authority  on  the  martial  art, 


will  be  teaching  joint-locking  and 
throws.  He  will  also  discuss  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  Hapkido,  which 
requires  no  unusual  physical  strength 
and  results  in  no  permanent  injury  to 
its  opponents. 

The  pre-registration  cost  is  $35  for 
one  session  or  $55  for  both  (black  belts 
only).  Prices  are  $10  higher  at  the  door. 
Spectators’  fees  are  $10  in  advance  and 
$15  at  the  door. 


On  Sunday,  June  5,  the  American 
Independent  Martial  Artist  Association 
will  hold  its  1983  AIMAA  Open  Karate 
Championships  at  the  college  gym¬ 
nasium  starting  at  10  a.m.  Registration 
for  participants  will  begin  at  8  a.m. 

Further  information  on  both  the 
Hapkido  seminar  and  the  Karate 
championships  is  available  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Scott  Kifer  at  682-1309  or  CD’s 
athletic  office,  858-2800,  ext.  2365. 


Kendall  of  Lyons  Township  High 
School  will  work  for  a  starting  spot, 
along  with  Wheaton  Central  High 
School  products  Greg  Freeman  at 
defensive  back  and  Bob  Prats  at 
defensive  tackle. 

Benet  High  School  graduates  Steve 
Marek  and  Tom  Girdauskas  will  try  out 
for  linebacker  and  defensive  end, 
respectively.  Dave  Kuhn  of  Downers 
Grove  North  High  School  will  also  be  in 
the  battle  for  a  defensive  end  spot. 

Defensive  tackle  Pete  Simpson  of 
Naperville  Central  High  School  is 
another  new  recruit,  along  with 
linebackers  Rich  and  Rob  Little  of 
Hinsdale  South  High  School. 

ST.  FRANCIS  HIGH  School  is 
sending  fullback  Sean  Giblin,  while 
West  Chicago  High  School  is  contri¬ 
buting  defensive  backs  Russ  Donavan 
and  Rob  Taylor,  who  also  plays 
tailback. 

“We’ve  had  an  excellent  recruiting 
year  and  I’m  especially  happy  to  get  so 
many  oustanding  local  players,”  Mac¬ 
Dougall  said.  “We’re  still  working  on 
signing  a  few  more  players  to  fill  some 
spots  for  us,  and  they  would  round  out 
a  great  team  for  1983.” 

Among  those  MacDougall  and  his 
coaches  are  still  pursuing  are  offensive 
tackles  Mike  Joyce  of  Wheaton  Central 
and  Darwin  DePina  of  Lyons  Township. 
Lake  Park’s  quarterback  Jim  Roll  and 
running  back  Kevin  Connolly  are  also 
on  the  shopping  list,  along  with 
Naperville  Central  defensive  back  Jim 
Provow. 


Runners'  GPA  4th  in  U.S. 

CD’s  1982-83  cross  country  squad  is  ranked  No.  4  in  the  nation  academically, 
according  to  recently  released  statistics. 

The  NJCCA  Coach’s  Association  men’s  cross  country  academic  All-American 
rankings  list  Clackmas  Community  College  of  Oregon  first  in  the  country  with  a 
3.454  average  on  a  4.0  scale.  The  average  is  a  composite  of  all  of  the  team 
members. 

Ricks  College  of  Idaho  is  second  with  a  3.348  average,  followed  by  Oakton 
College  of  Illinois  at  3.344  and  DuPage  at  3.206.  Florida  Junior  College  rounds 
out  the  top  five  at  3.140. 

“This  shows  that  we’re  not  only  fast,  but  we’re  pretty  smart,”  said  coach 
Mike  Considine,  who  coached  the  Chaparrals  to  the  No.  6  ranking  in  the 
national  competition  last  fall. 

Sophomore  Larry  Wood  of  Naperville  paced  the  Chaps  with  a  perfect  4.0 
average.  His  teammates  in  academic  excellence  included  freshmen  Herb 
Ehninger  of  Woodridge  and  Mike  Kearley  of  Villa  Park  and  sophomores  Steve 
Strevell  of  Naperville  and  A1  Francik  of  Westmont. 


Wrestlers  excel  as  scholars 


Three  members  of  Coach  A1  Kalto- 
fen’s  1982-83  wrestling  team  have  been 
named  academic  All-Americans,  based 
on  grade-point  average  standards 
established  by  the  National  Junior 
College  Athletic  Association. 

Freshman  John  Miller  out  of  St. 
Francis  High  School  in  Wheaton,  who 
wrestled  to  a  27-15  record  at  167 
pounds  this  year,  paced  his  teammates. 
He  finished  second  in  the  North  Central 
College  meet,  third  in  the  Illinois 
Central  College  Open,  third  at  the 
Carthage  College  tourney,  fourth  at 
Triton  College’s  Open,  second  in  the 
conference  meet  and  fourth  in  the 


Region  IV  meet. 

Freshman  Steve  Aiello  out  of 
Wheaton  Central  High  School,  who 
turned  in  an  18-10-2  record  at  142 
pounds,  earned  the  academic  honor 
after  placing  second  at  Carthage,  Iowa 
Central  and  North  Central.  He  also 
finished  third  in  his  weight  bracket  at 
the  conference  meet. 

Sophomore  Jeff  Keller,  a  158-pounder 
out  of  Wheaton-Warrenville  High 
School,  finished  at  15-15  while  winning 
his  bracket  at  North  Central  and 
placing  third  at  Iowa  Central.  He  came 
in  third  in  the  conference  meet  and  fifth 
in  Region  IV. 


TRAIB1E  UG 

REVIEW 


Wanted:  Editor 

The  Prairie  Light  Review  is  looking  for  an 
editor  and  an  assistant  editor  for  academic 
year  1983-84.  Applications  are  available  in  the 
Humanities  office,  Room  A3098.  Applicants 
should  be  full-time  students  next  year.  Full 
tuition  reimbursement  is  available  for  the 


.Assistant  Editor 

editor  and  half  tuition  will  be  given  to  the 
assistant  editor.  Academic  credit  will  also  be 
included.  Application  deadline  is  May  27. 
Information  can  be  obtained  from  Allan  Carter, 
faculty  adviser,  ext.  2124. 


Faculty  hiring 


Part-time  staff  helps  salary  budget 


By  KATHRYN  A.  ZUODAR 


Employing  part-time  instructors  helps  College  of 
DuPage  keep  its  salary  budget  in  line,  according  to 
Ted  Tilton,  main  campus  provost. 

About  70  to  75  percent  of  Tilton’s  budget  is 
allocated  to  faculty  salaries,  with  the  remaining 
quarter  paying  for  program  materials  and  support 
services. 

“NO  COLLEGE  CAN  afford  to  staff  to  full 
capacity  with  full-time  instructors,”  Tilton  said. 

"Generally  speaking,  in  any  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  if  your  salary  budget  begins  to  approach  80 
percent  of  your  entire  budget,  then  it’s  going  to  be 
very  difficult  to  provide  quality  instruction  to 
students.” 

Tilton  estimated  that  CD  employs  “about  1,000” 
part-time  teachers,  roughly  83  percent  of  its 
faculty.  While  the  administrator  considers 
part-timers  helpful  “in  every  area,”  they  are 
especially  valuable  in  high-tech  and  business 
courses. 

Individuals  already  working  in  these  fields  bring 
an  “infusion  of  knowledge”  to  the  classroom, 

Tilton  said,  and  provide  an  “additional  perspec- 

Text  thefts  may  increase 
with  coming  end  of  term 

By  KEN  GOLDEN 


tive”  for  students.  In  a  few  cases,  such  as  a  newly 
developed  field,  Tilton  may  “have  to  rely  solely  on 
part-timers”  until  programs  can  be  built. 

“The  business  area,”  he  said,  “probably  uses,  as 
a  discipline,  the  greatest  number  of  part-timers 
because  the  demand  there  is  the  highest  right  now. 
Students  want  to  take  those  courses.” 

PART-TIME  INSTRUCTORS  do  face  some 
drawbacks,  Tilton  noted.  Evaluating  them  is  an 
administrative  problem,  and  the  logistics  of 
distributing  audio-visual  materials  or  information 
about  course  content  and  emphasis  can  be 
complicated. 

In  addition,  full-time  faculty  members  must 
help  with  coordination  of  classes  so  that  all 
students  “get  the  same  course  delivered  to  them.” 

Finally,  students  have  fewer  "qualified  advisers” 
available  because  part-timers  are  “not  totally 
familiar  with  the  college,”  Tilton  noted,  and  the 
teachers  are  less  accessible  because  they  have  no 
office  hours. 

At  CD,  part-time  instructors  are  subject  to  the 
same  background  and  educational  requirements  as 
full-timers,  but  many  lack  teaching  experienca  To 
compensate,  Tilton  said,  they  are  given  guidance 
on  “teaching  techniques”  and  related  matters. 


“I  think  we  stack  up  as  well  as  any  college  in  the 
state,”  he  said  of  CD  teachers’  competency. 

SOMETIMES  DEANS  MUST  recruit  part-time 
instructors  from  industry  to  teach  fledgling  courses 
in  high-tech  skills,  Tilton  said,  naming  the 
computer  science  program  as  a  recent  example. 

“Many  times  we  start  out  with  a  part-time 
instructor,”  Tilton  explained.  “You  say,  ‘I  have  a 
Course  in  robotics  I’d  like  to  have  taught,’  and  so 
you  go  out  and  try  to  put  your  finger  on  somebody 
out  there  who  can  do  it.” 

Once  a  professional’s  services  are  secured 
part-time,  administrators  may  try  to  interest  them 
in  a  permanent  position.  CD  is  currently  having 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  staffing  high-tech  areas 
like  digital  electronics,  Tilton  said,  partly  due  to 
stiff  competition  from  industry  and  also  because 
colleges  are  not  yet  graduating  enough  people 
qualified  to  teach  such  developing  disciplines. 

“Let’s  say,  for  example,  that  you  put  an  ad  in 
the  paper  for  a  counselor— an  area  where  we're  not 
expanding  significantly—  and  there  are  an  awful 
lot  of  them  out  there,  it’s  not  uncommon  to  get  200 
or  300  applications.  The  last  time  we  had  an  ad  out 

Please  turn  to  page  9 


A  rash  of  textbook  stealing  may 
occur  prior  to  the  bookstore’s  buy-back 
period  if  students  are  not  more  aware  of 
the  chronic  difficulty,  according  to  John 
Van  Laere,  bookstore  manager. 

A  book  stolen  and  then  taken  to  the 
bookstore  at  the  end  of  the  quarter 
might  net  $12  to  the  thief.  This 
prospect  of  pocketing  quick  dollars 
makes  textbook  stealing  on  the  CD 
campus  a  problem,  noted  Van  Laere. 

DURING  THE  BUY-back  period, 
which  returns  between  $60,000  and 
$80,000  to  the  students,  the  bookstore 
often  is  confronted  with  situations 
indicative  of  an  attempt  to  sell  back  a 
stolen  text. 

Some  students,  for  instance,  come  in 
with  two  psychology  books,  claiming 
that  “One  of  them  is  my  friend’s,”  or  “I 
lost  the  first  one  and  found  it  later.” 

When  a  bookstore  employe  opens  a 
book  and  it  “cracks,”  showing  that  it 
may  never  have  been  used,  more 
questions  are  raised. 

In  some  of  these  situations,  students 
are  giving  honest  explanations,  and  in 
others  they  are  getting  away  with  a 
refund  they  don’t  deserve,  suggested 
Van  Laere. 

Even  the  book-drop  shelves  at  the 
bookstore  entrance  have  been  “ripped 
off,"  said  Van  Laere.  To  combat  the 


WITH  THE  END  of  spring  quarter 
fast  approaching,  bookstore  manage¬ 
ment  is  concerned  about  problems 
involving  students  selling  back  stolen 
books. 

problem,  he  hopes  to  install  locker 
boxes  where  students  may  leave  books 
and  personal  belongings  while  inside 
the  bookstore.  The  lockers  should  be 
available  during  summer  quarter  and 
will  be  free  of  charge. 

Please  turn  to  page  3 


DuPage  student  art  show: 
Rare  display  opportunity 


By  MOIRA  LEEN 


How  does  a  professional  artist  feel 
when  he  sees  his  work  on  exhibit? 

The  Gallery  is  not  the  Art  Institute 
and  the  CD  student  Art  Show  is  not 
world  famous,  but  for  many  DuPage 
students,  it  is  the  first  art  show 
displaying  their  expression  in  creati¬ 
vity. 

The  show,  which  runs  through  June 
5,  contains  many  different  mediums, 
including  ceramics,  pen  and  ink,  oils, 
watercolors,  charcoal  and  photography. 
It  also  runs  through  a  wringer  of 
emotional  ideas,  from  whimsical  to 
confusing  to  horrifying. 

One  particularly  gruesome  yet  power¬ 
ful  piece  is  “Victim”  by  Marilyn  M. 
Jones  (see  page  11).  It  depicts  some 
plants,  perhaps  in  an  overgrown  garden. 
Among  the  undergrowth  is  an  arm  with 
a  thin  trickle  of  blood  dripping  down  it. 
Poised  above  the  arm  is  the  blade  of  a 
long,  evil-looking  knife  from  which 
drips  more  blood. 

THE  USE  OF  color  is  very 
understated.  The  plants  are  colored  in  a 
pale  green,  if  at  all,  and  the  only  vivid 
color  is  that  of  the  blood.  Perhaps  this 
is  what  makes  the  piece  so  striking. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is 
“Swans"  by  Laura  Bursch  (see  page  11). 
This  is  a  truly  delightful  work  depicting 


a  mother  swan  and  her  two  babies. 
Bursh  does  her  swans  in  white,  grey  and 
black  but  puts  them  in  a  marsh-like  set¬ 
ting  of  greens,  browns  and  yellows.  The 
contrast  is  not  as  pronounced  as  one 
might  believe,  making  for  a  harmonious, 
peaceful  accomplishment. 

Tara  O’Connor,  a  freshman  from 
Hanover  Park,  was  on  hand  for  the 
opening  reception  of  the  artists  and  was 
“really  happy”  to  see  her  works  on 
display.  She  has  never  entered  an  art 
show  before.  O’Connor  hopes  to 
continue  her  art,  and  has  an  interest  in 
jewelry  production. 

Her  mental  pin  “Bowler”  was  part  of 
the  show,  along  with  a  picture  titled 
“Alice's  Nightmare”  that  originated  as 
a  class  assignment. 

“OUR  TEACHER  WANTED  a 
study  of  plants  so  I  decided  to  do 
something  surrealistic,”  she  explained. 
“It’s  kind  of  weird.” 

Anne  Mathie,  a  freshman  from 
Lombard,  also  attended  the  opening. 
She  was  the  recipient  of  a  DuPage  Art 
League  scholarship.  She  plans  to  go  on 
to  the  Art  Institute  and  pursue  a  career 
in  graphic  arts  and  design. 

Mathie  has  always  had  an  interest  in 
art  but  this  is  the  first  time  she  ever 
“got  the  courage”  to  display  her  work. 
She  finds  it  “awkward"  to  see  her  craft 
on  exhibit. 

Please  turn  to  page  1 1 
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Buckshot 

Should  America  be  a  bi-lingual  land? 


We  in  the  United  States  are  a  breed  apart.  We  aren’t  of  any  one  particular 
race  and  except  for  American  Indians,  we  can  point  to  no  native  ancestry.  Put 
simply,  we  are  a  bunch  of  foreigners 

One  thing  that  most  Americans  share, 
though,  is  a  love  for  this  country.  My 
forefathers  (Frehnchmen)  came  to  America 
seeking  the  opportunity  that  we  are  famous  for, 
and  the  huge  influx  of  immigrants  we  see  every 
year  shows  that  this  image  remains  untar¬ 
nished. 

When  coming  to  this  country,  many  of  the 
new  citizens  had  to  learn  a  new  language, 
namely,  English.  With  some  people,  the 
learning  took  longer,  and  with  others  it  was  not 
as  difficult.  But  one  thing  was  certain — if  one 
wanted  to  live  in  this  country,  he  needed  to 
speak  the  language. 

This  sounds  reasonable,  but  now  our  thinking  has  changed.  Our  leaders  seem 
to  think  that  it’s  no  longer  necessary  to  demand  proficiency  in  English.  They 
have  now  decided  that  learning  this  language  may  be  “too  difficult’’  for  some, 
and  therefore  they  should  be  given  special  consideration. 

MANY  OF  THE  new  immigrants  are  pleased  with  this  situation  in  that  it 
allows  them  to  continue  using  their  mother  tongue.  In  the  case  of  Hispanics, 
they  can  even  send  their  children  to  school  to  be  taught  in  Spanish. 


Buck  Field 


This  training  is  condoned  under  the  label  of  “bilingual  education."  The  funny 
hrng  about  this  is  that  no  English  is  taught  in  most  of  the  classes.  The 

bilingual  programs  in  the  South  are  virtually  all  directed  toward  instruction  in 
Spanish. 

The  teachers’  justification  for  this  is,  “We  need  to  have  them  learn  the  basics 
hrst  and  then  we  can  start  teaching  them  English.” 

.  D0N  T  what  kind  of  criterion  they’re  using,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 

faiking  is  a  basic  skill.  Either  way,  by  the  time  the  teachers  are  deciding  that 
some  English  should  be  introduced,  the  pressure  to  leave  school  is  already  being 

Smce  English  is  the  national  language,  some  Hispanics  feel  that  learning  it 
™  help  them  to  assimilate  more  easily  into  American  culture  (which  it 
probably  will),  but  at  the  expense  of  their  ties  to  their  own  heritage  (which  is 
not  true  unless  one  considers  learning  a  new  language  a  betrayal  of  one’s  old). 
So  to  live  here,  they  must  follow  the  same  path  that  the  rest  of  us  had  to. 

EVERY  OTHER  NATIONALITY  has  had  to  speak  English,  and  the 
Hispanics  should  be  no  exception.  Italians,  Poles,  Swedes,  Danes,  Africans, 
Asians  and  Russians  have  all  learned  a  new  tongue  as  a  result  of  their  coming 
here,  and  no  reason  exists  why  our  language  should  give  Hispanics  any  more 
trouble  than  most  of  these,  particularly  when  we  even  share  the  same  alphabet. 

The  basic  conflict  that  Hispanics  should  resolve  is  whether  they  are  going  to 
be  American  or  Spanish.  Since  they  came  to  this  country,  it  appears  they  desire 
the  former,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  that,  more  will  have  to  be  done  than  just 
making  it  across  the  border. 


What's  happening 


Dance  troupe  performs 

Jazz  and  comtemporary  dance  will  be 
presented  by  CD’s  dance  performance 
troupe  tonight  and  Saturday  evening  at 
8  in  the  Building  M  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

The  music  of  Stephen  Paulus, 
Modest  Mussorgsky  and  the  theme 
from  “Clockwork  Orange”  will  be 
featured. 

The  dancers  are  Shelly  Maves,  Glen 
Ellyn;  Michele  Rocush,  Naperville; 
Kim  Sims,  Villa  Park;  Laura  Werowski, 
Hinsdale;  Cheryl  Larsen  and  Laurie 
McAuley,  Addison;  and  Cindy  Harford, 
Debby  Briody  and  Jill  Weiseman,  all  of 
Wheaton. 

Donna  Oleson,  dance  instructor  at 
the  college,  is  the  troupe  director. 

Beethoven  music 

CD’s  Chorale  will  join  with  guest 
soloists  Patricia  Hurd,  Marcia  Lewis, 
Darrell  Rowader  and  Clarke  Salonis  and 
a  professional  orchestra  to  perform 
Ludwig  von  Beethoven’s  the  Mass  in  C, 
Op.  86  at  8  p.m.  Sunday,  June  5,  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M. 

The  Mass  in  C,  written  at  the  time  of 
the  Pastoral  Symphony,  is  a  full-length 
work  incorporating  choral  textures, 
lyric  solos  and  full  symphonic  ac¬ 
companiment.  It  will  be  preceded  by 
Beethoven's  Egmont  Overture. 

Artist-in-residence 

Chuck  Derer  will  be  CD’s  artist  in 
residence  for  the  summer  quarter. 

Derer  has  been  involved  in  light  or 
neon  sculpture  and  has  shown  at  the 
Contemporary  Art  Workshop  in 
Chicago,  Swen  Parson  Gallery  at 
Northern  Illinois  University,  and  at 
Mindscape  Gallery  in  Evanston.  He 
has  been  a  guest  on  the  “Two  on  2” 
television  program  and  has  also  been 
featured  in  the  Suburban  Tribune. 

The  artist  in  residence  program  will 
open  with  a  class  titled  “Constructivist 


Art,”  scheduled  for  June  13  to  August 
16  from  1  to  2:50  p.m. 

The  class  will  culminate  in  a 
mile-high  light  sculpture,  the  “Parabola 
Project,”  at  Fermilab,  Aug.  12  from 
8:30  to  11:30  p.m. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2047. 

'Touch  of  class' 

“A  Touch  of  Class,”  a  fashion  show 
presented  by  students  from  CD’s 
fashion  department,  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  June  1,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center,  Building  M. 
The  designs  which  will  be  featured  were 
produced  by  students  in  the  program. 
Admission  to  the  event  is  free.  Further 
information  is  available  at  858-2800, 
ext.  2058. 

'Doctor,  lawyer. . .' 

“Doctor,  Lawyer,  Indian  Chief”  will 
be  the  topic  of  a  talk  by  Dephne  Groh 
of  CD’s  office  of  testing  and  alternative 
credit,  Thursday,  June  2  from  1  to  2 
p.m.  in  the  Women’s  Center,  A3014. 


Concert  June  8 

The  New  Classic  Singers  will  present 
a  spring  concert  at  8  p.m.  Wednesday, 
June  8,  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center 
of  Building  M. 

Accompanied  by  an  orchestra,  the 
choir  will  sing  the  Mozart  “Solemn 
Vespers,”  “Ave  Verum  Corpus,”  and 
Henry  Purcell’s  ode,  “Come  Ye  Sons  of 
Art.” 

Solos  will  be  sung  by  choir  members 
Linda  Ogen,  Naperville;  Jack  Dare, 
Lombard;  Victoria  Hellyer,  Boling¬ 
brook;  Georgia  Hamilton,  West 
'  Chicago;  James  Buffenmyer,  Lombard; 

William  Lyons,  Westmont;  and  Karen 
Webb,  Warrenville. 


'Spring  work  day' 

A  “Spring  Work  Days,”  sponsored 
by  Campus  Christian  Fellowship,  will  be 
held  Saturday,  June  4,  from  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Those  who  have  odd  jobs  that 
need  to  be  done,  including  washing 
windows  and  house  and  yard  work,  may 
contact  Kurt  Schamberger  at  665-8081 
or  Sandy  Beelen  at  682-4623. 

Commencement  letter 

Students  planning  to  participate  in 
commencement  exercises  who  have  not 
received  a  letter  from  the  student 
activities  office  are  urged  to  pick  up  a 
copy  in  A2059,  said  Lucile  Friedli,  SA 
coordinator. 

Time  management 

Techniques  for  maximizing  produc¬ 
tion  by  efficient  time  use  will  be 
featured  in  two  seminars  on  “Time 
Management”  sponsored  by  the  CD’s 
Business  and  Professional  Institute, 
from  7  to  10  p.m.  Tuesday,  May  31,  and 
Thursday,  June  9  in  K157. 

$500  gift 

Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America, 
Inc.,  has  made  a  gift  of  $500  to  the 
College  of  DuPage  Foundation  to  assist 
in  providing  scholarships,  programs 
and  other  services  to  the  community. 

Office  careers  award 

Cindy  Hirsch  of  Villa  Park  has  been 
named  the  recipient  of  the  Kelly  Girl 
award  in  recognition  of  “competence 
and  dedication”  as  a  student  majoring 
in  office  careers. 

Hirsch,  who  intends  to  pursue  a 
career  as  a  legal  assistant-secretary, 
types  90  to  100  words  a  minute  and 
takes  shorthand  at  105  words  a 
minute.  She  maintains  a  B-plus 
average,  including  A’s  in  office  career 


classes. 

Hirsch  will  receive  a  certificate  of 
achievement  and  a  gift  from  Kelly  Girl. 

Used  book  sale 

The  25th  annual  used  book  sale 
sponsored  by  the  Downers  Grove  area 
branch  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  will  be  held  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Curtiss 
and  Forest  Streets,  from  9  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  2  to  3, 
and  9  a.m.  to  noon  Saturday,  June  4. 

A  pre-sale  will  be  conducted  from  7  to 
9  p.m.  Wednesday,  June  1.  An 
admittance  donation  of  $2  for  adults 
and  $1  for  children  will  be  collected  at 
the  door. 

Available  will  be  thousands  of  fiction, 
non-fiction,  reference,  young  adult  and 
children’s  books  in  both  hardcover  and 
paperback  editions. 

The  curio  section  will  offer  collect¬ 
ibles,  out-of-print  books,  first  editions, 
genealogical  references,  classics,  histor¬ 
ies  and  books  on  art  and  poetry. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  will  go  to 
AAUW’s  educational  foundation  pro¬ 
gram  which  provides  graduate  fellow¬ 
ships. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
at  964-1681. 

Final  concert  slated 

The  Concert  Band  will  present  its 
last  concert  of  the  season  at  8  p.m. 
Friday,  June  3  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center  of  Building  M. 

The  program  includes  Sousa’s  “The 
Black  Horse  Troop,”  “Second  Suite  in 
F”  by  Holst,  and  “Yankee  Doodle”  by 
Morton  Gould. 

Also  performed  will  be  Brahms’ 
chorale,  “Blessed  Are  They;”  George 
Kenny’s  concert  march,  “Band  of 
Gold;  Early  Music  Suite,”  arranged  by 
George  Kirck;  Jager’s  “Third  Suite;” 
and  “Dramatic  Episode”  by  Spears. 
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Faculty  group  examines  Reduced  wages  won ’t  affect 
requirements  for  degrees  DuPage  student  employes 

By  CAROL  KOSTKA  By  JO  MARIE  OSTROWSKI 


The  possibility  of  changing  the 
requirements  for  the  four  associate 
degrees  and  certificates  at  CD  is  being 
reviewed  by  a  faculty  committee,  which 
has  been  meeting  every  two  weeks  since 
October,  1982. 

Chairman  Paul  Eldersveld  (natural 
sciences)  heads  the  committee  of  12, 
appointed  by  the  Faculty  Senate. 

“We  have  the  option  to  not  make  any 
changes,”  Eldersveld  pointed  out. 
“However,  considering  the  national 
mood  right  now  for  improving  our 
educational  system,  the  possibility  of 
making  recommendations  is  likely,”  he 
said.  "We’re  not  under  a  time  schedule 
to  decide  by  a  certain  date,  which  is  the 
way  I  think  it  should  be.” 

Committee  members  have  gathered 
suggestions  from  the  administration 
and  faculty  through  questionnaires  and 

direct  contact. 

“WE  ARE  BEGINNING  to  now 
look  at  the  issues  and  perhaps  come  to 
some  final  agreement,”  said  vice 
chairperson  Louise  Beem,  instructor  in 
child  care.  The  basic  concern  being 
studied  is  to  determine  “a  reasonable 
balance  in  the  general  education  area, 
stated  Beem. 

Most  of  the  recommendations  deal 
with  the  number  and  type  of  required 
categories  for  a  degree.  One  idea  is  to 


divide  math  and  science  into  two 
components  so  that  students  take  both 
subjects.  Another  suggestion  is  to 
require  English  101,  102  and  103. 
Demonstrating  computer  literacy  would 
perhaps  also  be  mandatory. 

A  personal  development  component 
might  be  added  because  “we  are 
changing  from  an  industrial-product- 
oriented  society  to  a  service-oriented 
one,  and  more  interpersonal  skills  will 
be  needed,”  acknowledged  Eldersveld. 

Committee  member  Rob  Bollendorf 
(human  services)  feels  that  a  stress 
management  course  would  be  part  of 
this  category.  He  would  also  include 
cross-cultural  anthropology  and  lan¬ 
guages  “to  help  people  understand 
other  cultures  better.” 

ANOTHER  ISSUE  BEING  discuss¬ 
ed  is  whether  technical  degrees 
should  be  designated  by  field  of  study. 

Bollendorf  emphasized  that  “if  we  do 
make  recommendations,  they  would  not 
affect  current  students.” 

If  the  committee  advises  changes  in 
degree  requirements,  the  report  will  be 
submitted  to  the  faculty  and  admini¬ 
stration  for  feedback  and  then  sent  to 
the  Faculty  Senate. 

“I  think  we  would  be  remiss  if  we 
didn't  also  get  responses  from  the 
students,”  noted  Eldersveld. 


CD  will  not  reduce  the  wages  of 
student  employes  if  President  Reagan’s 
proposal  to  lower  the  minimum  wage 
for  teen-aged  workers  in  certain  areas  of 
employement  is  passed  by  Congress. 

The  college  will  continue  to  pay  its 
students  the  current  minimum  wage, 
with  increases  in  salary  available  based 
on  job  experience,  according  to  Robert 
Regner,  director  of  financial  aid. 

Student  employes,  who  are  paid 
every  two  weeks  on  a  regular  payroll 
basis,  have  many  jobs  available  to  them 
on  campus,  as  well  as  at  the  satellite 
centers.  About  300  students  each  year 
are  employed  by  CD.  Last  year  500 
students  found  work  with  the  college, 
primarily  in  clerical  and  maintenance 
positions. 

Thefts.  .  . 

Continued  from  page  1 

STEALING  BOOKS  FROM  the 

bookstore  itself,  however,  is  minimal, 
noted  Van  Laere.  “One  of  my  main 
concerns  is  security.  Our  shrinkage  is 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  inventory.” 

Van  Laere  attributes  the  thefts  to 
current  economic  hard  times.  With 
money  tight  and  the  job  market  poor,  a 


Since  CD  wants  certain  jobs 
specifically  earmarked  for  its  students 
and  because  the  college  feels  that  study 
should  be  the  students’  primary  goal, 
an  individual  desiring  employment  here 
must  be  enrolled  in  at  least  six  hours  of 
study  and  maintain  a  2.0  grade 
average,  Regner  explained. 

Twenty  hours  a  week  is  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  a  student 
may  put  in  while  taking  classes, 
although  one  may  occasionally  exceed 
that  amount  during  periods  of  non¬ 
enrollment  if  he  or  she  is  planning  to 
return  here  the  following  term. 

Students  interested  in  employment  at 
CD  should  contact  the  Financial  Aid 
office  for  further  information,  said 
Regner. 


student  desperate  for  quick  cash  may 
turn  to  stealing  other  students'  books, 
he  pointed  out. 

Textbook  stealing,  most  prevalent 
during  fall  quarter,  also  increases  in  the 
final  weeks  of  every  grading  period. 
Van  Laere  believes  the  problem  will 
diminish  when  “student  awareness” 
keeps  textbooks  from  falling  easy  prey 
to  would-be  snatchers. 


What's  happening 


MARGARITE  STREICHER,  FORMER  CD  student,  was  crowned  queen  of 
Lombard’s  Lilac  Festival,  winning  over  30  other  contestants. 


Streicher  crowned  queen 

Former  CD  student  Margarite 
Streicher  was  crowned  queen  of  the 
1983-84  Lilac  Festival  April  30  at 
Lilacia  Park  in  Lombard. 

More  than  30  area  girls  competed  for 
this  year’s  title.  The  court  consisted  of 
one  queen  and  five  princesses. 

Selection  of  the  winner  was  based  on 
her  community  involvement,  accom¬ 
plishments,  beauty  and  poise. 

The  queen  reigns  over  the  com¬ 


munity's  yearly  activities,  including  a 
Lilac  Ball  held  at  the  Marriot  Oakbrook 
to  help  raise  funds  and  bring  the 
community  together  for  the  annual 
Lilac  Festival  Parade  May  15. 

Streicher,  21,  attended  CD  for  three 
years  and  worked  with  student 
activities.  She  is  now  a  junior  at 
Northern  Illinois  University,  where  she 
is  the  student  association  program  ana 
activities  adviser  and  majoring  in 
television  communications. 


Wins  ISU  scholarship 

Steve  Overton  of  Woodridge  is  one  of 
the  winners  of  the  Illinois  State 
University’s  Foundation-Alumni  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Scholarship  program  for 
community  college  transfer  students 
who  will  be  attending  ISU  next  fall. 

Some  116  Illinois  community  college 
students  competed  for  the  10  $1,000 
awards. 

The  competition  was  based  on 
community  college  grade  {joint  average 
recommendations  from  counselors  and 
faculty,  and  a  written  scholarship  exami¬ 
nation. 

Overton,  24,  will  be  graduated  from 
CD  June  9  with  a  double  major  in 
computer  science  and  mathematics.  He 
has  maintainted  a  GPA  of  3.9  out  of  a 
possible  4.0  while  at  the  college.  He 
plans  to  major  in  applied  computer 
science  and  mathematics  while  attend¬ 
ing  ISU,  and  eventually  hopes  to  work 
in  the  computer  industry  and  teach 
math  on  the  college  level.  He  is 
currently  employed  as  a  salesman  and 
computer  adviser  for  the  Glen  Ellyn 
Computer  Center. 

Overton  is  a  veteran  of  four  years  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  the  last  three  with  a 
presidential  helicopter  squadron  in 
Quantico,  Va.  He  enrolled  at  CD  in  the 
fall  of  1981. 

Hemke  guest  soloist 

Saxophonist  Frederick  Hemke,  will 
appear  as  guest  soloist  with  the  New 
Philharmonic  in  the  final  series  concert 
of  the  season,  Tuesday,  May  31,  at  8 
p.m.  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  of 
Building  M. 

Hemke  will  perform  the  Ibert 
“Concertino  for  Saxophone  and  Orche¬ 
stra.”  The  program  also  holds  the 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  21,  Vaughan 
Williams'  “Fantasia  on  a  Theme  of 
Thomas  Tallis”  for  double  string 
orchestra,  and  the  Beethoven  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  4.  Harold  Bauer  will 
conduct. 


Madrigals,  folk  singers 

The  Chamber  Singers  will  present  a 
program  of  madrigals,  folk  music  and 
other  pieces  for  chamber  choir  Thurs¬ 
day,  June  2  at  1  and  8  p.m.  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center. 

Featured  on  the  program  will  be  20th 
century  composer  Paul  Hindemith’s 
"Six  Chansons,”  settings  of  poems  by 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke. 

Other  selections  will  include  the 
“Bird's  Courtin'  Song”  by  Roy  Harris, 
“Linden  Lea”  by  Ralph  Vaughan 
Williams  and  John  Biggs’  "Auction 
Cries,”  the  text  for  which  comes  from 
auction  advertisements  from  the 
Emporia,  Kan.,  Gazette. 

Auto  maintenance 

Two  auto  maintenance  classes  are 
scheduled  to  begin  in  June  at 
Naperville  Central  High  School.  Auto 
Maintenance  for  the  Novice,  a  non-cre¬ 
dit  seminar,  will  meet  from  7  to  10  p.m. 
on  six  Thursdays  beginning  June  23. 

Automotive  Maintenance  (Auto  Tech 
070)  will  meet  from  6:30  to  10  p.m.  on 
eight  Tuesdays  beginning  June  21. 

Both  classes  will  cover  the  mainte¬ 
nance  requirements  of  an  automobile 
including  fuel  and  electrical  systems, 
tires  and  tune-ups. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
963-8090. 

Soccer  meeting 

CD’s  soccer  team  will  hold  a  meeting 
for  graduating  high  school  seniors, 
transfer  students  or  newcomers  inter¬ 
ested  in  trying  out  for  the  squad,  at  7 
p.m.  Monday,  June  6,  in  the 
gymnasium. 

'  Coach  Bob  Whitmer’s  Chaps  chalked 
up  a  13-7-2  record  last  year. 

Players  attending  the  meeting  will  be 
given  information  on  eligibility,  dates 
for  the  start  of  practice  and  a 
pre-season  training  program. 

The  Chaps  will  open  practice  Aug. 
15,  with  the  opener  scheduled  for  Aug. 
31,  when  DuPage  will  host  Harper 
College. 
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SG  elections 


Lan  is,  Lang  land  ‘happy 9  with  results 


By  MARK  GREEN 

The  recent  Student  Government 
elections  went  “very  well,”  according  to 
Paul  Lanis,  SG  executive  director  and 
head  of  the  election  committee. 

“We  had  599  students  turn  out  to 
vote  and  this  is  the  first  time  the 
number  of  signatures  matched  the 
number  of  ballots,”  stated  Lanis. 

ELECTION  VICTORS  WERE 
Patrick  Coyne,  president;  and  Yvonne 
Anderson,  Ray  Schoder,  Chuck  Zim- 
mermann,  Tony  Rizzo  and  Jim  Gornick, 
directors. 

Rizzo,  Gornick  and  Zimmermann  are 
newcomers  to  student  government. 
Anderson  and  Schoder  are  incumbents 

“f  am  very,  very  happy  with  the. 
election  results,  said  Kevin  Langland, 
student  government  president. 

“Coyne  is  really  working  to  learn  and 
I  feel  he  will  do  a  great  job  as  the  new 
president.  He  has  a  lot  of  experienced 
directors  who  really  know  the  ropes  to 
work  with,”  said  Langland. 

“STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  HAS 
been  dormant  for  the  past  two  years 
and  the  pendulum  is  on  an  upswing. 
Pat  and  his  staff  will  continue  the 
momentum  and  have  a  great  year,” 
Langland  predicted. 

Langland  views  the  past  year  as 
“One  long  educational  experience. 

“We  had  a  prosperous  year  with  a 
revenue  of  $1,900,”  he  stated.  This 
money  came  from  the  profits  on  the 


Patrick  Coyne 

Valentines’  Dance,  Las  Vegas  Night 
and  pizza,  lazer  photo  and  mug  sales. 

“I  felt  that  I  did  a  good  job,”  opined 
Langland.  “I  did  my  best  to  weed  out 
the  bad  apples  and  build  a  top-quality 
staff.  I  had  a  great  year  and  I’m  glad 
it’s  over.” 
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Yvonne  Anderson 


Tony  Rizzo 


Chuck  Zimmermann 


ANNOUNCING 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 
SUMMER  OFFICE  HOURS 
GeneRal  Office: 

Monday  tbRa  Thursday 
7:00  am -7:00  pm 
Closed  FRiday  Sunday 

[Box  Office: 

Monday  tbRa  Thursday 
8:30  am  -  7:00  pm 
Closed  FRiday  -  Sunday 

Equipment  Rental 

(Canoe s,  tents,  backpacks 

8c  sleeping  bags) 
Monday  8:30  am  -  noon< 
Tuesday  -  Wednesday 
noon-  3:30  pm 
Thursday  1:00  pm  -  6:00  pm\ 
or  by  appointment/ 
Closed  FRiday  -  Sunday 
itudent  Actioities  is  located  in 

Building  A  Room  2059 

For  MoRe  Information  Call  Us 

858-2800  Ext.  2241 
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SG  transition  ‘concerns’  Langland 


By  KEN  GOLDEN 


With  the  May  17  and  18  Student 
Government  elections  completed,  out¬ 
going  president  Kevin  Langland  is 
“concerned”  that  his  successor  will 
have  the  ability  to  function  as  a 
proficient  leader. 

Langland  believes  strongly  that 
building  a  working  relationship  with 
fellow  SG  board  members  is  requisite  to 
getting  things  done  —  a  goal  he  feels  he 
accomplished.  Langland  had  hoped  to 
hold  consultations  with  the  two 
candidates  who  were  running  for 
president,  in  order  to  discuss  with  them 
some  of  the  problems  associated  with 
the  job,  but  was  disappointed  when  no 
such  meetings  took  place. 

LANGLAND  STATED  THAT  the 
resignations  at  the  beginning  of  his 
presidency  were  not  the  result  of  his 
inability  to  cooperate  with  other  board 
members,  as  some  critics  charged,  but 
were  rather  part  of  a  “weeding  out” 
process  that  he  thinks  eventually 


formed  a  “consolidated,  hard-working 
group  of  people. 

“It’s  a  give-and-take  situation,” 
explained  Langland.  “A  fine  line  exists 
between  leading  and  conforming. 

“I  had  to  fire  my  vice-president 
because  he  wasn’t  doing  his  job,” 
Langland  admitted.  “He  was  my  best 
friend.” 

Initial  coalescing  can  sometimes  be  a 
difficult  task  for  an  incoming  president, 
Langland  noted.  “I  know  I  was 
intimidated,”  he  said,  recalling  some  of 
his  early  encounters  with  the  SG  board. 

AMONG  THE  DUTIES  of  the 
president  is  the  appointment  of  persons 
to  vacated  SG  board  positions.  After 
each  of  the  several  resignations, 
Langland  chose  students  whom  he  said 
exhibited  “involvement,  dedication, 
resourcefulness  and  initiative.” 

Langland  felt  that  accessibility  to  the 
president  is  also  important.  “Even 
waiting  in  line  at  a  drinking  fountain,” 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  Pres¬ 
ident  Kevin  Langland  will  be  finishing 
term  of  service  at  end  of  current 
quarter.  He  considers  best  accom¬ 
plishment  record  of  attendance  by  SG 
representatives  at  college-wide  com¬ 
mittee  meetings.  While  he  expressed 
satisfaction  with  outcome  of  recent 
election,  Langland  remains  concerned 
successor  will  do  well  in  top  post. 

he  said,  "the  president  should  say  'Hey, 
how  do  you  feel  about  so-and-so?’  He 


should  go  out  and  meet  with  the 
students  as  well  as  lead  the  student 
government.” 

Langland  considers  his  greatest 
achievement  while  SG  president  at  CD 
to  be  his  continuous  stipulation  that 
the  student  body  be  represented  by  SG 
members  at  over  a  dozen  college-wide 
committee  meetings. 

In  addition,  he  made  strong  demands 
for  attendance  at  SG  functions.  And 
Langland  himself  was  not  exempt  from 
the  requirement. 

“I  remember  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  I  missed  an  SG  activity.  The 
board  jumped  all  over  me,  he  said. 

“SOMETIMES  I  WAS  a  bit  too 
flamboyant  or  care-free,”  Langland 
admitted,  but  said  that  the  SG  board 
maintained  good  relations  with  the 
administration  and  faculty  during  his 
term. 

“The  teachers  in  my  classes  seemed 
to  think  we  were  doing  a  good  job,”  he 
said,  “and  the  administration  said  this 
was  one  of  the  best  years  ever.” 

Now  that  the  elections  are  over, 
Langland  feels  he  should  be  retained  by 
the  new  president  as  a  director  and 
adviser,  which  he  believes  would  help  to 
facilitate  the  transition  of  power. 

RESIGNATION  FROM  THE  board 
would  precede  Langland  s  transfer  to 
Southern  Illinois  University’s  school  of 
agriculture  next  fall.  He  plans  to 
investigate  the  SIU  student  govern¬ 
ment  and  decide  whether  he  will  further 
his  role  in  student  politics. 

Does  Langland  have  any  political 
ambitions  in  terms  of  a  career? 

“No  way.  It’s  too  much  of  a  ‘rat 
race.’” 


LEAVING  COLLEGE? 


Control  Data  Institute 
recommends  that  you  stay 
and  earn  your  degree.  But 
if  we  can’t  change  your 
mind,  we  can  at  least  help 
you  take  advantage  of  the 
college  work  completed 
so  far. 


Through  a  new  approach 
to  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion,  Control  Data  Institute 
can  help  you  get  the  train¬ 
ing  you  need  to  seek  a 
career  as  a  Computer  Pro¬ 
grammer,  Operator  or 
Computer  Technician. 


CALL:  454-6888 

And  learn  how  the  world  of  computers 
could  be  your  world,  too. 

CONTRPL  DATA 
INSTITUTE 


200  N  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  I L  60601 


1072  Tower  Lane 
Bensenville,  IL  60106 
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Commentary 

Paradise  to  parking  lot: 
architects  lack  insight 

By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

“You  take  paradise  and  build  up  a  parking  lot.” 

While  College  of  DuPage’s  273-acre  sight  may  not  have  been  a  paradise  in  its 
original  condition.  Joni  Mitchell’s  lyrics  to  a  1960s  song  describe  what  Wight 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  seem  to  want  to  do  to  our  campus. 

The  architectural-engineering  firm  presented  a  blueprint  of  its  “site  plan”  for 
CD  at  a  Board  of  Trustees  meeting  early  last  quarter.  Parking  is  a  big  part  of 
Wight  s  proposal.  A  huge  713-car  lot  would  be  located  behind  Building  A, 
perpendicular  to  the  existing  lot  and  parallel  to  the  sidewalk  that  runs  to  the 
edifice  from  College  Road.  In  addition,  two  lots  would  be  expanded — one 
directly  in  front  of  the  SRC  building  and  the  one  off  Lambert  Road  (which 
hasn’t  been  opened  yet). 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  such  facilities  definitely  shows  a  lack  of  insight 
on  the  part  of  the  architects.  While  they’re  surveying  for  new  lots  and  violating 
more  of  our  vanishing  nature  and  open  space,  two  parking  facilities  of  equal 
capacity  to  those  proposed  will  be  sitting  idle  on  the  west  side  of  campus. 

No  one  will  use  the  west  lots,  since  Wight  and  Co.  is  quickly  realizing  its 
dream  of  moving  CD  to  boundaries  between  Lambert  Road  and  Park 
Boulevard. 

So  what  about  the  J,  K,  L  and  M  parking  spaces? 

SHOULD  TAX  AND  tuition  payers  be  forced  to  foot  the  bill  to  duplicate 
them  on  the  east  side?  After  all,  it’s  the  taxpayers  who  have  had  to  finance 
temporary  gravel  lots,  light  poles,  pavement  for  the  parking  spaces,  new  light 
fixtures,  repaving  and  upkeep  of  the  lots  and  restripping  them  to  facilitate 
different  size  autos. 

One  has  to  wonder  if  CD  has  saved  any  money  at  all  building,  rebuilding  and 
adding  onto  these  lots  instead  of  constructing  a  large,  well-lighted  parking 
garage  close  to  Building  A.  Or  perhaps  a  shuttle  bus  carrying  classified 
employes  (myself  included)  from  the  east  side  of  campus  to  the  west  lots  might 
be  more  feasible  than  the  proposed  asphalt  additions. 

Another  part  of  Wight  and  Co.’s  master  plan  for  CD  is  also  cause  for 
wonder— the  general  appearance  of  the  campus.  Everyone  complains  about  how 
ugly  the  rusty,  box-like  Building  A  looks  from  the  front,  or  22nd  Street  side,  of 
campus.  The  solution?  Add  on  another  200  feet  of  rusty,  rectangular  edifice 
called  the  SRC.  Then  build  the  PE  center,  which  has  fill  the  charm  of  a  cinder 
block  from  a  north  campus  view. 

ONLY  FROM  THE  back  side  of  the  school  does  it  look  dramatic.  Standing 
near  Lambert  Road  looking  over  the  marsh,  clouds  reflect  nicely  in  the  curved 
part  of  the  SRC.  A  staircase  hooded  with  a  skylight  and  flanked  by  flag  poles  is 
quite  well-done.  The  dark  angles  of  the  PE  building  are  a  welcome  contrast  to 
the  straight  lines  of  Building  A.  Why  did  the  architects  save  the  best  for  the 


rear  of  the  school? 


One  final  question  concerning  the  proposed  finished  look  of  our  campus. 
What  good  are  new  buildings  without  old  ones  to  compare  them  to?  The  Courier 
Barn  is  scheduled  to  be  bulldozed  after  being  a  part  of  DuPage  County  long 
before  the  idea  of  CD  was  ever  conceived.  The  white  structure  on  the  hill  just 
east  of  Building  J  has  housed  several  classes  in  addition  to  its  current  capacity 
as  headquarters  for  the  Courier  and  the  Prairie  Light  Review. 

ITS  CLOSE  PROXIMITY  to  barbeque  grills,  picnic  tables,  a  softball  field 
and  trees  makes  the  heated  Bam  with  kitchen  facilities  seem  like  a  much  more 
ideal  meeting  place  for  CD  clubs  and  organizations  than  the  stuffy  little  offices 
in  the  new  SRC.  Or  perhaps  the  only  original  building  left  in  plain  campus  view 
could  be  turned  into  sort  of  a  museum,  featuring  pictures  and  accounts  of  the 
college  as  it  has  grown  to  its  current  stature— a  CD  archives  (exhibit). 

A  way  must  exist  to  save  this  useful  piece  of  our  campus  and  county  heritage 
from  becoming  an  asphalted  “dropoff  area”  for  Building  J. 

As  Joni  Mitchell  sings,  "Don’t  it  always  seem  to  go,  that  you  don’t  know 
what  you  got  ’til  its  gone.” 

Mark  Pfeifer  man  is  a  Courier  staff  writer. 


Beauty  prompts  thought 


Letters 

Senator  praises  editorial 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  Feb.  14  editorial,  “We  the 
People,”  was  forwarded  to  me,  and  I 
want  to  commend  you  on  your 
outstanding  insight  into  the  role  of 
citizenship  in  our  nation. 

You  have  astutely  recognized  that 
the  notion  of  citizenship  must  be  rooted 
in  the  question,  “What  can  I  do  to 
help?”  This  concept  embodies  resource¬ 


fulness,  independence  and  self-determi¬ 
nation  —  all  of  which  serve  as  a 
guidepost  by  which  citizens  and 
politicians  should  seek  direction. 

Your  understanding  of  this  idea  is 
superb  and  you  eloquently  bring  forth 
its  many  facets  in  your  editorial. 
Congratulations  on  your  good  work. 
Charles  H.  Percy, 

United  States  Senator  (R-Ill.) 


To  the  Editor: 

During  my  two  years  in  attendance 
at  College  of  DuPage,  I  have  often 
wondered  why  the  interior  decor  of 
Building  A  is  so  depressing.  I  believe 
that  the  dark  and  bland  interior 
hampers  creativity  and  intellectual 
stimulation  in  the  classroom.  The 
learning  objective  can  be  lost  when  the 
environment  is  so  lacking  in  quality. 

Numerous  scientific  studies  have 
shown  that  brightly  colored  and  well-lit 
academic  settings  stimulate  learning, 
but  College  of  DuPage  has  no  such 
habitat.  Instead,  students  are  plagued 
with  dimly  lit,  darkly  colored  hallways 
and  seemingly  aseptic  white  classrooms 
which  have  only  recently  acquired 
colored  stripes  to  liven  up  their  decor. 

But  these  new  stripes  are  not  enough. 
From  what  I  understand,  the  new 


addition,  which  will  house  a  student 
center,  will  be  trimmed  in  brighter 
colors  and  will  contain  other  decorative 
touches  like  plants  to  enliven  the 
atmosphere.  If  the  new  addition 
warrants  this  much  attention,  then  so 
should  Building  A. 

In  my  recommendation,  a  few  more 
touches  of  lucid  paint  to  the  class¬ 
rooms,  some  plants  and  perhaps  some 
artwork  in  the  halls  or  lounges  will  give 
life  to  the  otherwise  drab  surroundings 
of  Building  A. 

I  truly  believe  that  a  consistently 
lively  decor  will  not  only  lift  the  spirits 
of  both  students  and  teachers,  but  will 
also  provoke  creative  thought  within  a 
more  comfortable  and  relaxed  academic 
atmosphere. 

Judy  Roman chuk,  Glendale  Heights 


Correction 

In  the  May  13  issue  of  the  Courier,  a  news  story  about  the  recent  SG 
elections  incorrectly  discussed  candidate  Chuck  Zimmermann.  He  is  actually  in 
the  Masonic  Youth  Organization  and  was  recently  selected  to  an  office  on  the 
national  level. 
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Letters 

Custodians  are  all  right 


To  the  Editor: 

Pigsty,  trash-bin,  dump  —  typical 
examples  of  words  that  should  not  be 
used  to  describe  College  of  DuPage. 
Why?  Because  of  the  cleanliness  of  the 
building;  because  of  the  hard  work  of 
the  custodians  in  keeping  it  that  way; 
because  of  the  continuous  floor 
sweeping,  window  washing  and  stair¬ 
well  painting  by  hired  students.  If  one 
stops  and  tries  to  remember  the  last 
time  he  saw  poor  maintenance,  he  may 
be  thinking  for  quite  a  while. 


Obviously  enough,  this  letter  is  one 
of  commendation  to  the  custodial  staff 
and  the  students  who  maintain  a  clean 
campus.  That  the  buildings  are  kept  the 
way  they  are  —  neat  —  is  overlooked 
and  often  taken  for  granted. 

This  letter  is  not  recommending  that 
the  student  body  should  go  up  and  pat 
the  backs  of  custodial  workers,  but 
simply  to  recognize  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  making  CD  a  nicer  place  for 
everyone. 

Steven  T.  Sittner,  Naperville 


Opinion 
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More  tickets ,  less  safety? 


To  the  Editor: 

As  a  student  of  College  of  DuPage,  I 
feel  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
public  safety  staff  spends  too  much 
time  and  effort  distributing  traffic  and 
parking  violations  rather  than  focusing 
on  the  physical  safety  of  the  student 
body  and  faculty  members.  More  effort 
should  be  focused  on  protecting  the 
individuals  who  make  up  the  population 
at  the  college. 

Recently,  after  attending  a  night 
class  at  DuPage,  I  experienced  some 
automotive  difficulties  and  was  unable 
to  start  my  car.  I  noticed  a  public 
safety  vehicle  and  approached  the 
officer  who  was  on  duty  at  the  time.  I 


asked  for  his  assistance  but  my  request 
was  denied.  He  simply  referred  me  to 
the  location  of  the  Student  Government 
office  and  continued  writing  out 
parking  violations.  Needless  to  say,  I 
was  disillusioned  by  lack  of  concern 
from  this  organization. 

This  is  a  frightening  situation. 
Although  I  realize  the  importance  of 
traffic  violations,  I  feel  that  more 
attention  should  be  focused  on  the 
physical  safety  of  the  students.  The 
college  needs  the  support  of  public 
safety  and  positive,  not  punitive, 
approaches  to  its  well  being. 

Jennifer  E.  Marchese,  Elmhurst 


Field  gets  reproach  .  .  .  and  commendation 


To  the  Editor: 

Buck  Field  in  his  “Buckshot”  article 
“Are  Creationists  Willing  to  Listen  to 
Reason?"  (Ed.  Note:  Courier,  May  6) 
betrays  his  biased  and  frankly  ignorant 
views  of  what  creation  scientists  are 
actually  saying. 

It  is  ludicrous  that  a  person  with 
Field’s  obviously  shallow  technical 
background  would  speak  out  on  such  a 
complex  issue.  Is  he  aware  of  the 
radiohalo  data  that  implies  that  the 
earth’s  crust  could  never  have  been 
molten,  that  rocks  containing  these 
radioactive  particles  apparently  came 
into  existence  within  minutes?  Is  he 
aware  that  the  moon  is  moving  away 
from  the  earth  at  too  rapid  a  rate  for 
anyone  who  believes  that  the  earth  and 
moon  are  4.6  billion  years  old?  Over  a 
hundred  other  scientific  issues  could  be 
raised  which  show  the  ridiculousness  of 
evolution  but  support  creation.  A 
thorough  explanation  of  each  of  these 
issues,  including  the  two  I  just  barely 
touched  on,  would  require  chapters  of 
very  technical  explanations  and  data. 

Field  asserts  that  creation  scientists 


won’t  listen  to  contradictory  ideas  and 
are  not  willing  to  change  their  minds. 
Up  until  12  years  ago,  I  was  an 
evolutionist.  I  changed  my  mind 
because  of  the  scientific  evidence,  not 
because  of  religious  beliefs.  If  evidence 
exists  that  evolution  is  a  more  plausible 
explanation  of  origins  than  creation,  I 
would  once  again  change.  Is  Field 
willing  to  go  where  the  evidence  leads 
him?  More  importantly,  is  he  willing  to 
study  the  issue  of  origins,  or  is  he 
simply  content  to  fire  mindless 
“buckshot?” 

Let  me  propose  a  challenge  which 
Field  or  any  other  evolutionist  should 
find  difficult  to  refuse  if  they  have  any 
degree  of  objectivity,  curiosity,  confi¬ 
dence  or  the  desire  to  discover  truth. 

Try  to  find  an  evolutionist  who  has 
some  recognized  competence  in  a 
scientific  field  who  would  be  willing  to 
debate  this  issue:  “Resolved:  The 
scientific  evidence  best  supports  the 
creation  theory  of  origins.” 

Please  note  that  philosophy  or 
religious  writings  would  not  be  allowed 
—  only  science.  In  fact,  evidence  would 


To  the  Editor: 

Thank-you  Buck  Field  for  a 
superbly  written  and  thoughtful  article 
in  the  May  6  issue.  (Ed.  Note:  Courier, 
May  6  —  “Are  creationists  willing  to 
listen  to  reason?”)  You’ll  probably  get 
dozens  of  letters  from  Fundamentalists 
who  accept  the  viewpoint  and  lies  of  the 


come  from  many  fields  within  the  life 
sciences,  the  astromonical  sciences, 
and  the  earth  sciences.  I  can  be  reached 
by  writing:  The  Center  for  Scientific 
Creation;  1319  Brush  Hill  Circle; 
Naperville,  IL  60540. 

Does  the  CD  Courier  have  the 
journalistic  fairness  to  print  this  letter? 
If  the  Courier  can’t  find  a  science 
professor  willing  to  debate  this  issue  on 
your  campus,  would  it  have  the 
journalistic  honesty  to  print  that  fact? 
As  for  Field,  if  neither  he  nor  the 
Courier  can  find  an  evolutionist  willing 
to  engage  in  such  a  debate  —  either 
written  or  oral  —  that  should  tell  him 
something. 

Walter  T.  Brown  Jr.,  director,  Center 
for  Scientific  Creation 


creationists. 

I  hope  you  get  hundreds  of  letters 
like  this  one  —  praising  your  article. 

Your  article/column  is  worthy  of 
entry  into  journalism  contests  on  all 
levels. 

Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Ellen  Sawyer,  mathematics 


Editor’s  Note:  In  response  to  the 
challenge  made  by  Dr.  Brown,  the 
Courier  contacted  David  Malek  of  CD’s 
natural  sciences  department  who  was 
more  than  willing  to  take  up  sides  on 
the  evolution/creation  science  question. 
However,  after  several  discussion  ses¬ 
sions  with  both  parties,  a  consensus 
decision  was  reached  not  to  pursue  the 
issue  further  in  this  newspaper  due  to 
the  extremely  long  and  involved 
arguments  both  sides  would  have  to 
prepare  in  arguing  their  cases. 


The  Student  Voice 


What  would  you  do  to  im¬ 
prove  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  campus? 

Ann  Reiter,  Villa  Park:  “I 
feel  the  new  buildings  make  it 
look  good.  It  could  be 
improved  by  adding  side¬ 
walks.” 

Andy  Berg,  Indian  Head 
Park:  “Get  rid  of  rust  on  the 
front.” 


Tom  Sullivan,  Elmhurst: 
“Nothing,  I’m  not  worried 
about  it.” 


Jay  Nelson 

Jay  Nelson,  Lombard:  “I 
think  they’re  doing  great  on 
the  exterior.  Certain  areas  do 


need  touchups,  however.” 

Kathy  Bartonek,  LaGrange 
Park:  “Have  the  construction 
companies  be  a  little  neater. 

Marnel  Mourek,  Downers 
Grove:  “Wash  the  windows 
occasionally.” 

Kathy  Krug,  Downers 
Grove:  “Trees,  landscaping, 
more  places  to  sit  outside  for 
nicer  weather.” 

Sandy  Schulz,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“A  courtyard  with  trees  and 
shade  where  students  can  read 
and  study.” 


Lou  Gordon 

Lou  Gordon,  Glen  Ellyn:  I 
would  put  brick  siding  on  the 
buddings,  especially  Building 


A,  to  get  rid  of  the  rust.” 

Dave  Wilkenson,  Burr 
Ridge:  “I  think  they  should 
plant  some  more  grass.  They 
should  put  more  trees  around 
the  campus  in  order  to  break 
up  the  wind.  When  they  finish 
construction,  the  place  will 
look  much  better.” 

Bill  Walsh,  Bensenville: 
“I’d  come  up  with  a  better 
color  for  Building  A  besides 
rustic  rust.” 

Sue  Wagner,  Downers 
Grove:  “I  don’t  mind  it  that 
much  —  why  what’s  wrong 
with  it.?” 

Bob  Mueller,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“Turn  up  all  the  grass  and 
plant  new  grass  seed.  Plant 
some  more  trees  and  shrubs.” 

Martin  Carroll,  Naperville: 
“They  could  use  more  trees. 
It’s  pretty  bare  out  by  the 
marshes.” 

Roxanne  Grant,  Addison: 
“Plant  some  more  trees,  redo 
the  parking  lot  asphalt,  re¬ 
plant  grass.  .  .everywhere.” 

Nini  Kaur,  Addisop:  “It 
looks  fine  to  me;  maybe  we 
could  use  some  plants  around 
the  buildings.” 

Harry  Delo,  Wheaton:  “I 
would  plant  more  trees  and 
paint  the  buildings  to  make 
them  more  colorful.” 


Naomi  Bendet,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“I  would  get  rid  of  the  ugly 
rust-colored  walls  on  the 
outside  of  the  building.” 

Kirk  Donteman.  Oak  Brook: 
“I  would  paint  the  outside  of 
the  building;  the  inside  isn't 
too  bad.” 

Jennie  Lang,  Naperville: 
“More  flowers,  trees,  more 
shrubbery.” 


Joe  Karcz,  Villa  Park: 
“Some  landscaping,  some  art, 
sculpture.’” 


V 


/\ 

Scott  Bunge 

Scott  Bunge,  West  Chicago: 
Lay  sod  where  the  muddy 
areas  are.  The  interior  is  fine. 


Marcia  Stilwell,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“Put  some  trees  and  flowers 
around  the  campus.  Do  some¬ 
thing  to  Building  A.  maybe 
paint  it.  The  rust  looks  pretty 
bad.” 

Brad  Keane,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“Right  now  the  worst  thing  is 
the  construction  going  on. 
When  everything  is  built,  the 
campus  will  look  much  better. 
The  school  should  add  an  area 
like  a  park  with  benches  so 
people  could  go  out  there  to 
relax." 


Kurt  Hudgens 
Kurt  Hudgens,  Glen  Ellyn: 
“Landscaping,  that  s  about 
it.” 


Cuba,  Nicaragua  could  end  the  U.S.  threat 


By  ROBERT  WESSON 


For  more  than  20  years,  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  harass  the  Cuban  government 
with  almost  all  available  means  short  of  invasion 
by  U.S.  forces. 

Cuban  products  have  been  banned,  sales  to  Cuba 
are  forbidden,  tourists  have  been  discouraged  and 
recently  prohibited  from  visiting  Cuba,  loans  not 
only  from  the  United  States,  but  from  international 
agencies  have  been  ended  or  discouraged,  and  so 
forth.  There  have  been  pinpricks  by  the  CIA,  and 
even  hints  of  military  action,  causing  Castro  to 
mobilize  his  people  to  guard  the  beaches. 

NICARAGUA  HAS  SIMILARLY  been  the 
object  of  economic  and  political  pressure  since  the 
Reagan  administration  apparently  decided  to  do 
whatever  it  might  to  destabilize  or  at  least 
discomfit  the  Sandinista  regime. 

The  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  governments  have 
naturally  complained  about  the  harassment,  as 
loudly  as  they  could  raise  their  voices,  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  they  have  received  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  as  victims  of  the  hostility  of  their 
powerful  neighbor.  They  feel  directly  threatened,  or 
appear  to. 

Cuba  and  Nicaragua  spend  the  largest  fractions 
of  their  national  product  on  defense  of  all  countries 
in  this  hemisphere  and  have  the  largest  armies, 
relative  to  population,  plus  a  large  part  of  the  work 
force  in  militias.  They  lament  having  to  divert  to 
defense  the  resources  they  would  like  to  devote  to 
improving  the  lives  of  their  people. 

YET  THESE  TWO  countries  could  very  easily 
and  quickly  end  all  threat  of  hostile  action  by  the 
United  States  and  embargoes  and  other 
discriminations  against  them.  They  could  do  this 
without  giving  up  their  socialism,  that  is,  state 


control  of  the  economy,  or  any  of  their  social 
achievements.  They  would  not  even  have  to  cease 
helping  anti-oligarchic  forces  in  Central  America. 
They  would  have  to  violate  none  of  their  declared 
principles. 

Indeed,  they  would  need  only  to  fulfill  their  basic 
promises.  They  would  have  only  to  give  their 
people  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what 

Cuba  and  Nicaragua  would  have 

only  to  hold  free  and  open  elections 
to  show  the  world  that  they  in  fact 
represent  the  people,  or  at  least  the 
nonaffluent  who  are  most  of  the 
people.  If  they  did  this,  the  U.S.  case 
against  them  would  collapse. 

Castroites  and  Sandinistas  and  their  friends 
repeatedly  assure  the  world:  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  people  are  grateful  for  the  blessings 
of  the  revolutionary  government.  They  would  have 
only  to  hold  free  and  open  elections  to  show  the 
world  that  they  in  fact  represent  the  people,  or  at 
least  the  nonaffluent  who  are  most  of  the  people. 

If  they  did  this,  the  U.S.  case  against  them 
would  collapse.  Even  if  some  ill-intentioned  people 
in  Washington  wanted  to  continue  to  hurt  them. 
Congress  and  public  opinion  would  not  permit 
anti-Cuban  or  anti-Nicaraguan  measures.  On  the 
contrary,  great  pressure  would  be  exerted  to  helD 
the  governments  in  their  valiant  fight  for 
education,  health,  and  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  the  masses. 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  the  Cuban  and 
Nicaraguan  governments  would  be  over,  at  least  in 
regard  to  relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  Castroites  and  the  Sandinistas  are  doubtless 


aware  of  this.  Yet  they  do  not  like  even  to  talk 
about  letting  the  people,  who  supposedly  love 
them,  convincingly  express  that  love.  This  is  more 
remarkable  because  even  in  an  outwardly  free 
election  the  governments  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
would  have  very  large  advantages— state  control  of 
the  economy,  ability  of  the  police  to  intimidate 
voters,  use  of  the  press  and  broadcast  media,  and 
some  ability  to  manage  the  electoral  process.  They 
refrain  even  from  holding  pseudodemocratic 
elections,  useful  as  these  might  be  not  only  for 
their  image  in  the  world  but  for  legitimacy  at 
home. 

THAT  THESE  GOVERNMENTS  refuse  to 
consider  what  would  seem  an  easy  way  out, 
promising  an  end  to  the  danger  of  U.S.  invasion 
they  claim  to  fear  and  many  more  benefits, 
amounts  to  a  confession  that  their  rule  is  based  on 
force  and  fraud.  Of  course,  they  are  not  alone  in 
this;  most  of  the  governments  on  earth  rest  more 
on  force  and  fraud  than  on  the  willing  consent  of 
the  governed,  although  the  majority  do  not  make 
such  a  show  of  love  for  the  masses. 

And  the  character  of  the  governments  of  Cuba 
and  Nicargua  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
hostile  measures  against  them  are  wise  or  justified. 

But  when  the  leadership  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
shout  their  indignation  against  U.S.  policies,  they 
have  themselves  to  blame. 


Robert  Wesson  is  senior  research  fellow  at 
the  Hoover  Institution  and  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara. 


Letters 


Let’s  lessen  the  tension 


To  the  Editor: 

President  Reagan  recently  made  an 
appeal  to  the  American  public  in  which 
he  said  that  additional  financial  aid  was 
the  solution  to  the  antagonisms  in  El 
Salvador. 

Although  the  United  States  had 
already  committed  $700  million,  our 
gracious  leader  is  seeking  an  additional 
$100  million.  Where  will  the  idea  of 
democratic  revived  cease? 


Despite  substantial  military  aid,  the 
leftist  guerrillas  are  becoming  both 
stronger  and  more  powerful  with  the 
hijacking  and  purchasing  of  American 
guns.  Just  as  the  CIA  aided  the  contras 
resisting  the  Sandinistas  who  govern 
Nicaragua,  the  regime  continues  to 
grow  rapidly  as  American  intervention 
is  grealy  despised. 

In  addition,  many  negotiation 
attempts  by  the  Salvadoran  leftists 
have  been  strangled.  The  people  of  this 


war-tom  country  are  only  concerned 
with  the  idea  of  food  and  well-being,  not 
the  ideological  struggle  between  capi¬ 
talism  and  communism.  And  the 
political  system  delivering  those 
physiological  needs  may  consider 
themselves  the  victor.  But  as  the 
situation  stands,  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  are  the  ones  who  pay. 

By  giving  the  military  aid  President 
Reagan  is  requesting,  we  are  supplying 
the  rebels  with  justifaction  for  further 


military  buildup.  How  can  we  support  a 
country  that  tortures  its  people  and 
cold-bloodedly  murdered  four  American 
nuns? 

With  the  withholding  of  military  aid 
requested,  would  this  not  lessen  the 
tension  that  surrounds  El  Salvador? 
After  all,  what  could  be  more 
important,  the  reduction  of  killings  in 
El  Salvador  or  the  appeasement  of  a 
capitalistic  frame  of  reference? 

Jack  Plewa,  Downers  Grove 


Buyers  —  be  more  aware 


To  the  Editor: 

Today’s  market  is  flooded  with 
foreign  —  made  products  such  as 
Datsun,  Toyota,  Panasonic  and  Volks¬ 
wagen.  “Made  in  Japan’’  is  a  slogan 
frequently  seen  on  many  goods.  In  fact, 
consumers  will  choose  foreign-made 
merchandise  over  products  made  in 
America,  even  when  both  appear  to  be 
the  same.  American  consumers  have  an 
attitude  that  foreign  is  better,  no 


matter  what  the  product. 

The  U.S.  car  industry  is  suffering 
mostly  because  it  can’t  compete  with 
its  foreign  rivals.  The  rubber  and  steel 
industries  are  also  hurting.  Meanwhile, 
millions  of  Americans  are  unemployed 
and  the  Japanese  are  working  up  a 
storm.  American  manufacturers  need  a 
chance  to  get  back  on  their  feet  and 
fight  the  Japanese  (and  other  foreign 


competition)  head  on.  America  has  the 
technology  and  other  capabilities; 
however,  it  is  lacking  consumer 
support. 

Buyers  in  this  country  have  to  be 
made  more  aware  that  the  choice  of 
foreign  products  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  U.S.  economy.  When  one 
purchases  such  goods  the  profits  help 
that  particular  nation,  not  the  United 


States. 

This  country  is  struggling  to 
conquer  the  problems  of  unemployment 
and  inflation  and  it  needs  the  help  of  its 
people.  Buying  American  products  can 
help  to  reduce  inflation,  create  jobs  and 
even  increase  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
thus  helping  the  United  States  to 
become  a  stronger,  more  stable  country. 
Terri  Marrs,  Elmhurst 


The  Color  Corner 

Art  &  Drafting  Supplies 

Custom  Picture  Framing 
Discount  with  Student  ID 

Main  Street,  Glen  Ellyn,  HO  9-21 75 


T-SHIRT  CUSTOM 
LITTERING  FOR 
ALL  OCCASIONSI 

(Ideal  for  teams,  clubs 
&  groups) 


c ftag  Sag 


GLEN  ELLYN 

538  Duane  St: 
Ph.  858-6245 
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Courier  Classifieds 


TYPING  DONE  IN  MY  HOME.  Equipped  with 
IBM  typewriter.  Call  293-1265. 

DO  YOU  WANT  VISA/MASTERCARD?  Easy 
to  obtain.  Guarenteed  results.  Nobody  re¬ 
fused.  For  free  brochure  and  information 
call  844-8839. 

SUMMER  HELP  NEEDED:  For  infrared  scan¬ 
ner  operator.  No  experience  necessary.  Op¬ 
portunity  work  through  the  entire  summer 
and  part-time  in  the  fall  if  your  schedule 
permits.  Fall  Quarter  commitment  not  re¬ 
quired  for  summer  work.  Excellent  salary, 
up  to  $250/week  WITHOUT  working  over¬ 
time.  Some  travel  required.  All  expences 
paid.  Home  on  weekends.  Dependable 
transportation  to  Downers  Grove  area  help¬ 
ful.  Arrangements  made  for  individuals 
without  transportation  in  the  D.G.  area. 
Start  immediately.  Qualified  applicants 
respond  in  confidence:  Call  Tim  at  968- 
4964. 

FOR  SALE:  1972  VW  Beatle  with  rebuilt' 
engine  —  great  runner.  $600.  682-9895 
evenings. 

FOR  SALE:  1974  Ford  Pinto  Hatchback.  63,- 
OOOmiles.  2.3 liter  engine.  Excellent  running 
condition.  Starts  in  cold  weather.  Very  good 
tires.  Some  rust.  $850  Dave  654-7014 
Evenings  665-3729. 

FOR  SALE:  15'  Chrysler  Runabout  w/70 
HP.  Chrysler  engine.  Caulkins  trailer.  Great 
ski  boat  Many  extras.  $2995  or  offer.  354- 
0210. 

WANTED:  Someone  (male  or  female)  who 
would  want  to  travel  West  this  summer. 
Camping  experience  would  be  helpful.  I 
plan  to  leave  in  early  July  and,  depending 
on  what  I  run  into  along  the  way,  I  may  or 
may  not  return  to  the  Midwest.  I  will  drive 
my  pick-up  truck  and  I  have  most,  if  not  all, 
the  camping  equipment  necessary.  I've 
done  this  type  of  thing  before,  but  I  would 
rather  share  it  with  someone  this  time, 
instead  of  doing  it  alone.  I  am  a  24  year 
old  female.  I  know  there's  more  to  life  than 
Illinois!  If  interested,  call  Micki,  466-4736 
after  10  p.m.  weekdays  or  anytime  on 
weekends. 

FOR  SALE  1976  MUSTANG.  Runs  good.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Moving,  must  sell  $1,350. 
Call  858-8698. 

FOR  SALE:  25”  Zenith  Console  T.V.  with 
remote  control  .  Best  offer.  Call  665-2748 

FOR  SALE:  Honda  ‘82  Civic  4-door  sedan. 
Silver.  A/C.  R-defog.  5  speed.  Clarion  pro¬ 
fessionally  installed  AM/FM  cassette  play¬ 
er.  Rusty  Jones.  Garage  kept  Must  sell. 
960-3755. 

WORD  PROCESSING  done  for  College  of 
DuPage  students  at  very  low  rates.  Term 
papers,  theses,  etc.  Call  Microtext  Business 
Services.  354-5068. 


TYPING  on  modern  electric  typewriter  done 
in  my  home  near  President  and  Roosevelt 
Streets.  Have  many  years  secretarial  experi¬ 
ence.  653-7627. 


ROOMMATE  WANTED:  Male  to  share  apart¬ 
ment  at  NIU  for  the  ’83-'84  school  year. 
Nonsmoker.  Call  Bruce  960-2334  before  8 
p.m. 

COLLEGE  WINDOW  WASHING,  The  Leader 
in  High  Quality  Residential  Window  Wash¬ 
ing,  has  a  limited  number  of  openings  for 
enterprising  college  students.  Excellent 
pay.  Hours  college  compatible.  Will  train. 
Transportation  needed.  Call  Mr.  May  today 
at  858-8848. 

CENTER  TYPING  SERVICE  —  Naperville 
Term  papers/dissertations/resumes.  Profes¬ 
sional  service.  Prompt  turnaround.  Call 
961-1174. 

PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  do  your 
typing  on  IBM  equipment.  Reasonable  rates. 
A-1  TYPING  SERVICE,  289-6675. 

MOTORCYCLE  Honda  360,  8,000  Miles,  70 
MPG,  $650.  495-3790. 

GREEN  THUMB  LAWN  MOWING 
SERVICE 

*  Residential/Commercial 

*  Reasonable  Rates 

*  References 

*  FREE  Estimates 

*  Occasional  Calls  Accepted 

*  No  Lawn  Too  Small  orToo  Large 

_ 932;7_124._ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  silver  dollars  and  other 
silver  coins  495-1480 

2nd  DISTINCTION  RESALE  SHOP.  We  have 
military  clothes,  vintage  apparel,  updated 
mint-condition  everyday  clothes  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Rentals  are  also  available  at  a 
flat  rate  of  $7  per  outfit.  Hours  1  p.m .-6 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat.  1072  College  Ave.  Wheaton.  462- 
0985. 

HELP  WANTED:  25  hours/week, '  flexible 
schedule  —  child  care  and  light  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  my  Downers  Grove  home.  9683294. 

SINGLE?  DIVORCED?  There’s  a  better  way 
of  meeting  new  people  than  barhopping. 
Get  our  list  of  eligible  singles  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  meet  you.  WRITE:  SOCIAL  EN¬ 
COUNTERS;  21 78 Chadwick;  Glen  Ellyn,  III. 
60137,980-7711 

FOR  SALE:  Steinway  7-foot  Grand  Piano. 
Ebony.  Fair  condition.  $5000.  Call  898 
8884 

HELP  WANTED:  Nobody  can  sell  Avon  bet¬ 
ter  than  you.  Sell  Avon  and  earn  good  $$$. 
Meet  nice  people.  Call  Jean  469-8024. 

FOR  SALE:  SUPER  SHARP  CONDITION  YA¬ 
MAHA  350  RD  $565.  246-5939. 

INCOME  THAT  GROWS,  GROWS,  GROWS! 
You,  others  tell  people  about  quality  food. 
Small  investment.  No  inventory.  Computer 
manages  accounting  system  Bonuses  to 
70%  Bill  Tegeler,  Yurika  Foods  Distributer, 
Darien,  IL.  312-960-0121. 

TYPING  SERVICE  in  Wheaton  IBM  Selectric 
II  typewriter  Contact  Jackie  462-0031 


Part-timers. 


Continued  from  page  1 

for  somebody  in  digital  electronics,  I 
think  three  people  applied. 

ANOTHER  CONSIDERATION 
that  will  affect  the  hiring  of  faculty  for 
growing  programs  is  the  Illinois  state 
budget.  Tilton  has  prepared  a  budget 
based  on  “no  additional  revenue  from 
the  state. 

“We  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to 
support  our  current  level  of  operation 


with  that  budget,”  he  said.  “There’s 
going  to  be  some  belt-tightening  in  it, 
but  there  won’t  be  anybody  laid  off  and 
we  won’t  have  to  curtail  any 
programs.” 

If  a  proposed  tax  increase  is  passed 
into  law,  CD  would  receive  some  extra 
state  dollars.  That  would  permit 
expansion  of  some  of  the  new  technical 
disciplines,  Tilton  said. 


BEAUTIFUL  SCULPTURED  MALES  —  $30 
Fully  gauranteed.  Also  MANICURES  —  $5 
FOR  AN  APPOINTMENT  CALL  422-5615. 
Two  locations  —  WHEATON  and  OAK 
LAWN.  Perfect  for  summer  weddings. 

FOR  SALE:  Buick  Regal  LTD  '78.  Automatic 
A/C.  Power  steering/brakes  AM/FM  tape. 
Four  speakers.  Tilt  steering  Extra  clean. 
Excellent  condition.  $4500.  351-5049 

FOR  SALE:  Designer  queen  sleeping  sofa 
Color:  rust  with  flowers.  Extra  comfortable, 
seven  months  old.  Excellent  condition.  $520 
351-5049. 

MOVING  SALE  Living/Dining  room  and  patio 
furniture.  Barbeque.  Sewing  machine.  Rugs. 
Clothes.  Accessories.  June  3/4.  9:30  a  m  to 
5  p.m.  203  Applewood  Lane,  Bloomingdale 


The  Courier  is  currently  seeking 
reactions  to  the  May  20  issue  of 
the  Courier  Magazine.  Do  you  have 
an  opinion  on  the  publication? 
Did  you  like  it?  Why  or  why  not? 
Should  the  Courier  Magazine  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Courier  again?  Send 
your  views  to  Mark  Pfefferman, 
do  The  Courier  Barn. 


fSlnna  S3.  StcirLins 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

General  practice  including 

•TRAFFIC/CRIMINAL 
‘COURT  CASES 
‘REAL  ESTATE 
‘DIVORCE/FAMILY  LAW 
‘WILLS 

‘SMALL  BUSINESSES 

FreeVi  hour  consultation 

219  E.  Wesley 
Wheaton 


665-0800 


852-381 7 


NEED  A  BAND  FOR  YOUR 
WEDDING  RECEPTION? 
Sound  Circle,  Inc.  has  many 
to  select  from! 

Have  a  video  audition  at 
our  conveniently  located 
office. 

For  an  appointment  call 
530-4035 
1136  S.  Euclid 

Villa  Park,  IE  60181 


DISCOUNT  TICKETS 
NOW  ON  SALE 

Harriotts 

*  mmmmm  immsm  m  ft  c 


Discount  General  Admission  $10.25 
Discount  55  and  Over  $8.05 

Plitt  Movie  Theaters  $2.50 

(Expires  Sept.  22, 1983) 

General  Cinema  Theaters 

(Expires  March  15, 1984) 

Rose  Tickets  $2.00 

(Expires  Dec.  21, 1983) 

Available  M-F,  8:30  AM  —  5:00  PM 
Student  Activities  Box  Office 
Building  A.  Room  2059 
858-2800,  Ext.  2241 

SOME  RESTRICTIONS  APPLY  TO  USE  OF  TICKETS. 

Watch  for  announcement  of  new 
summer  hours. 
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Visiting  symphony  author 
says  music  is  i essential ’ 

Dance,  music,  opera  combine 
in  portrayal  of  Paulus  ’  work 

By  MOIRA  LEEN 

By  MOIRA  LEEN 

“Today’s  composer:  Music  as  a  Non  to  get  a  teaching  job.” 

—  luxury”  was  the  topic  of  a  lecture  by  THIS  DIFFICULTY  LED  Paulus  to 

Stephen  Paulus  of  the  Minnesota  co-found  the  Minnesota  Composer’s 
Composers  Forum  May  19  in  the  CD  Forum. 

Performing  Arts  Center.  He  and  his  fellow  students  were 

Paulus  was  on  campus  May  18  to  22  having  difficulty  hearing  their  pieces 
as  an  artist  in  residence.  During  his  performed  properly.  They  only  worked 
short  stay,  he  met  with  students  and  at  a  piano  for  their  professors,  never 
classes,  attended  rehearsals  and  talked  hearing  all  the  different  instruments, 
with  performers  and  staff.  His  visit  was  “What  we  tried  to  do,”  he  said,  “was 

made  possible  through  Student  Activi-  get  together  some  of  our  fellow 

ties,  the  Humanities  and  Liberal  Arts  graduate  students  to  play  our  pieces, 

division,  the  Performing  Arts  depart-  We  started  everything  off  on  a  small 

ment  and  a  grant  from  Meet  the  scale.” 

Composer.  “We  paid  $5  to  the  musicians  for 

Paulus  emphasized  the  idea  that  each  performance  and  now  they  get 

music  is  not  a  luxury  but  an  essential  union  scale  pay  for  performances  and 

part  of  life.  rehearsals,”  he  added. 

A  COMPOSER  OR  a  musician  or  From  that  small  group,  the  forum 

any  artist  is  a  vital  part  of  today's  has  become  an  organization  dedicated 
society,”  he  said.  “They  should  be  able  to  promoting  the  performance,  commis- 
to  do  what  they  want  to  do  and  make  a  sioning  and  broadcasting  of  composers’ 
living  creating  art.”  works. 

Paulus  discussed  the  composer  of  PAULUS  RELATED  THAT  he  was 

hundreds  of  years  ago,  noting  that  inspired  to  write  music  “through  daily 

church  subsidies  enabled  him  to  application,”  suggesting  that  “slugging 

continue  his  work.  away”  is  more  important  than  inspi- 

He  related  how  the  church  musician  ration, 
would  receive  room  and  board  and  a  "Composing,”  he  said,  “is  often  98 

small  stipend  in  return  for  providing  percent  perspiration  and  two  percent 
original  music  for  the  various  church  inspiration.” 

functions.  The  composer  talked  about  his 

AS  TIME  PASSED,  composers  full-length  opera  for  the  Opera  Theater 

furnished  music  more  for  the  aristo-  of  Saint  Louis,  “The  Postman  Always 

cracy  than  for  the  church.  Rings  Twice”  and  about  seeing 

“The  composer  worked  for  a  king,  something  he  wrote  for  the  first  time, 
duke,  or  earl  in  the  time  of  Mozart  and  “It’s  a  very  humbling  experience  and 

Beethoven,”  Paulus  remarked.  at  the  same  time,  very  exhilarating,”  he 

He  had  to  write  music  for  the  noble’s  said.  “You  feel  moderately  helpless 

social  functions  and  celebrations  such  because  you  can  t  change  anything  like 

as  the  birth  of  a  prince.  Paulus  added  at  a  rehearsal.” 

that  the  composer  often  became  a  Paulus  likened  the  experience  to  a 

member  of  the  gentry’s  household.  three-ring  circus. 

The  artist  went  on  to  relate  how  ‘‘You  take  what  you  get,”  he 

composers  started  to  gravitate  to  surmised. 

colleges  and  universities  where  they  Paulus  is  currently  a  Guggenheim 

could  teach  and  write  at  the  same  time.  Fellow  and  is  working  on  his  third 

“The  majority  of  composers  today  opera  for  the  Opera  Theater  of  St. 

are  making  livings  teaching  at  colleges,  Louis  and  on  compositions  for  the 

he  said.  “I  think  that’s  great,  but  at  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  the  Eugene, 

time  I  graduated  from  the  University  of  Oregon,  Symphony  and  the  Minneapolis 

Minnesota  in  1978,  it  was  very  difficult  Civic  Opera. 

Choral  and  chamber  music,  dance  and  opera  were  combined  to  bring  a 
celebration  of  the  music  of  Stephen  Paulus  to  the  CD  campus  May  21  and  22. 

Paulus,  co-founder  of  the  Minnesota  Composer’s  forum,  produced  the  musical 
extravaganza  as  part  of  the  DuPage  artist-in-residence  program. 

THE  SHOW  STARTED  off  with  choral  numbers  performed  by  the  New 
Classic  Singers,  directed  by  Lee  Kesselman.  The  ensemble  is  the  newest  choral 
group  on  campus,  formed  in  fall  of  1982.  It  is  made  up  of  professionally  trained 
singers  from  the  Chicago  area  who  are  chosen  through  auditions. 

The  singers  performed  madrigals,  folk  songs  and  four  short  pieces  titled 
“Personals,”  taken  from  the  personals  section  of  several  Greenwich  Village 
newspapers.  Those  familiar  with  a  concert  directed  by  Kesselman  have  come  to 
expect  such  offerings.  These  very  abstract,  unusual  pieces  have  no  distinct 
rhythm  yet  are  highly  entertaining  and  very  funny  and  serve  to  wake  up  the 
audience. 

New  Classic  Singers  has  a  highly  professional,  harmonious  blend  of  voices 
who  show  an  obvious  enjoyment  in  performing  beautiful  music. 

THE  SECOND  PART  of  the  performance  was  dedicated  to  chamber  music. 
Carolyn  May,  flute,  Jacqueling  Jellison,  oboe,  Janet  Marshall,  cello  and  Sally 
Bauer,  piano,  performed  “Courtship  Songs  for  a  Summer’s  Eve,”  a  suite  in  five 
movements.  The  work  was  commissioned  by  a  couple  celebrating  their  15th 
wedding  aniversary. 

Donna  Oleson,  director  of  the  Dance  Performance  Troupe,  choreographed  the 
dance  accompanying  the  music.  The  movement  was  very  light-hearted  and 
graceful  to  match  the  music.  The  only  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  dance  was  that 
the  girls  did  not  always  move  in  unison,  making  for  confusing  viewing.  Several 
troupe  members  seemed  to  be  concentrating  so  hard  on  the  steps  that  they 
forgot  the  audience.  All  in  all,  however,  the  pastel  costumes  and  balletic 
movements  were  pleasing. 

The  third  and  final  performance  was  the  one-act  opera,  “The  Village  Singer,” 
based  on  a  short  story  by  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman.  The  story  takes  place  in  a 
New  England  Village  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  scenes  are  mainly  Candace 
Whitcomb’s  cottage  and  the  church. 

WHITCOMB,  PLAYED  BY  Diane  Ragains,  is  a  soloist  with  a  church  choir. 
The  other  members  decide  she  is  too  old  and  replace  her  with  a  younger  singer. 
She  retaliates  by  playing  her  organ  and  singing  while  church  services  are  going 
on.  Because  her  cottage  is  next  door  to  the  church,  she  provides  quite  a 
distraction  for  the  choir,  particularly  the  new  soloist. 

Although  Whitcomb  dies  at  the  end,  she  has  her  revenge  by  informing  her 
fellow  choir  members  that  the  new  soloist  sings  her  final  note  flat,  the  ultimate 
insult  for  a  singer. 

This  was  an  attractive-looking,  wonderful-sounding  performance  although  it 
is  hard  to  forget  that  one  is  in  the  gymnasium-like  performing  arts  center. 
Harold  Bauer  led  the  New  Philharmonic  through  a  characteristically  fine 
performance.  The  principals  and  chorus  members  were  all  very  professional  and 
energetic. 

REGAINS  IS  TO  be  particularly  commended  for  her  performance  as  the 
jilted  soloist.  One  feels  her  anger,  jealousy  and  ultimate  gleeful  revenge. 

The  costume  design  by  Susan  Bonde  was  authentic  and  engaging,  especially 
the  women  in  their  tum-of-the  century,  sweeping  gowns. 

Music  of  Stephen  Paulus  was  an  all-encompassing  combination  of  several 
artistic  mediums.  His  work  has  the  power  to  entertain  the  music  lover  and 
create  a  music  lover  out  of  the  inquisitive. 

II  Brand  importer*  Inc. .  New  »rt  N  t  Sole  U  S  Importer  C  - 


OF  MOOSE 

AND  MEN 


Imported  Mooschead.  Stands  head  and  antlers  above  the  rest 


USE  YOUR  HEAD  WHEN  YOU  DRINK  MOOSEHEAD. 
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Action  never  ends  in  'Outsiders' 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 


“Poneyboy,  stay  gold.”  Johnny 
Cade’s  last  words  to  his  friend  and 
fellow  greaser  in  the  movie  The 
Outsiders  are  innocently  ironic. 

“Staying  gold”  meant  to  stay  young, 
innocent  and  pure,  according  to  a 
Robert  Frost  poem  quoted  in  the  film, 
yet  the  young  greasers  (lower  middle- 
class  hoods)  and  socs  (soshes,  for  the 
socialites)  must  grow  up  long  before 
their  time  in  Tulsa,  1966. 

The  conflict  between  these  two 
groups  of  teenagers  from  opposite  sides 


PROFESSIONAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Portraits  -  Portfolios  -  Promotionals 

980-1316 

20%  Discount  with  this  ad 


of  town  serves  as  the  emotional  pulse 
for  the  movie.  They  tease  and  taunt 
each  other,  several  muggings  take 
place  and  at  the  film’s  dramatic  peak, 
a  rumble  occurs  between  the  opposing 
cliques. 


Movie  Review 


In  the  aftermath  of  this  rumble,  the 
characters  start  to  discover  reality. 
Poneyboy  Curtis  (played  by  C.  Thomas 
Howell)  and  Johnny  (Ralph  Macchio) 
are  forced  to  leave  town  with  the  aid  of 
a  more  experienced  hood,  Dallas 
Winston  (Matt  Dillon.)  At  their 
country  hide-out,  Frost  s  poem  is 
illustrated  by  golden  sunsets.  The  close 
friends  realize  the  futility  of  their 
efforts  to  run  away  from  their  crime. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  who  won”  (the 
rumble)  a  soc  explains  to  Poneyboy 
later,  “you’ll  still  be  at  the  bottom  (of 
the  social  ladder)  and  well  still  be  at 
the  top.”  And  the  happy,  carefree  days 
of  youth  will  be  wasted  during  the 
fruitless  battle  between  cliques  unless 
one  works  at  ‘staying  gold.’ 

The  film  may  have  a  quasi-depressing 
theme,  but  it’s  quite  enjoyable  along 
the  way.  The  action  never  ends.  From 
meeting  people  at  the  movies,  to  hot 
arguments,  to  running  away  from 
home,  to  fights,  to  hospital  sequences, 
to  rescue  attempts  at  a  burning  church, 
to  the  rumble  and  finally  to  a  chase 
scene  pitting  helpless  teens  on  foot 
against  several  police  cars,  the 
moviegoer  is  never  bored. 

Francis  Ford  Coppola  (The  Godfa¬ 
ther,  Apocalypse  Now)  is  perhaps  the 


Student  Help  Wanted 

Exceptional  opportunities  to  earn  $900  per  month  working 
evenings  and  Saturdays.  Car  necessary.  Apply  in  person.  3  p  m. 

Thursdays. 


JRC  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 
4414  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 
Hillside.  IL. 


r$50  Housing  Rebate  Coupon  $50 

Planning  on  attending  Northern  Illinois  University  this  fall? 

Turn  in  this  coupon  with  your  fall  semester 
application  and  deposit  from  April  29  to  June 
15  1983  and  A  $50  CHECK  WILL  BE  ISSUED 
TO  YOU  ON  THE  DAY  YOU  MOVE  IN  in 
fall  ’83!  Applications  available  at: 

Park  Place  Dorms 
830  Edgebrook  Drive 
DeKalbJL  60115 

815/758-8628  _ _ 


International  Black 
Writers'  Conference 

Speakers,  Workshop,  Panels  and  Plays 

Radisson  Hotel 

June  10th,  11th,  12th,  1983 

For  further  information,  call  Mary  Swanson,  960-1728 


first  director  to  take  child  stars 
seriously.  The  characters  are  human 
and  humorous.  They  smoke  and  swear. 
They’re  shy  and  brave.  They  like  girls 
but  they  don’t  gauk  at  them.  Coppola 
uses  close-ups  of  their  faces  to  unveil 
their  personalities.  His  sweeping  scenes 
of  Poneyboy,  his  brothers  and  the  rest 
of  the  gang  at  home,  eating  chocolate 
cake  for  breakfast  and  sitting  around 
watching  cartoons  on  TV  show  more  of 
American  youth  than  any  recent 
filmmaker  has  dared  to. 

The  absence  of  more  of  these  scenes 
is  disturbing.  The  cast  is  so  slick  and 
interesting,  we  want  to  know  more 
about  them.  For  example,  we  guess 
that  Poneyboy  idolizes  his  brother 
Sodapop  and  doesn’t  care  for  oldest 
sibling  Darry  but  the  exact  relationship 
between  the  Curtis  brothers  never 
surfaces. 

Howell  and  Macchio,  rookies  to 
feature  films,  carry  off  their  roles 
exquisitely.  Matt  Dillon  turns  in  a 


stirring  performance  as  Dallas  Winston. 
The  actor’s  nervously  emotioned  speech 
to  Howell  on  being  “tough  should  gain 
him  a  supporting  actor  oscar  nomina¬ 
tion. 

Another  main  flaw  in  the  film  is  its 
ending.  While  S.E.  Hinton’s  novel  of 
the  same  name  used  Poneyboy  writing 
an  English  composition  as  the  narrator 
of  the  story,  this  style  is  weak  on  film. 
We  never  find  out  what  the  characters 
think  about  the  recent  violent  happen¬ 
ings  in  their  lives  or  what  they’ve 
learned  from  it.  As  if  the  movie  were 
underbudgeted  and  has  to  end  quickly, 
only  one  short  scene  exists  after  the 
turmoil. 

Still,  the  film  is  a  celebration  of 
American  youth  in  the  mid  60s.  It  s 
refreshing  to  see  a  movie  accurately 
portraying  U.S.  high  schoolers,  since 
not  many  do  these  days.  Here  s  to  The 
Outsiders,  which  may  be  more  inside 
what’s  going  on  in  teenage  minds  than 
any  ’80s  movie  has  been. 
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‘Victim”  by  Marilyn  M.  Jones 
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‘Swans”  by  Laura  Bursch 


Art  show. . 

Continued  from  page  1 

“I’ve  always  been  safe  keeping  my 
art  in  my  portfolio,”  she  said.  “My  art 
was  just  for  me,  so  it  was  very  hard  for 
me  to  decide  to  ‘subject  it  to  other  s 

scrutiny.”  _ 

MATHIE’S  THREE  ENTRIES  were 
“The  Square  Hare,”  "Cornucopia"  and 
“Negative  Space.” 

“The  Square  Hare”  is  done  in  prisma 
colors,  a  type  of  colored  pencils.  The 
other  two  drawings  are  in  pen  and  ink. 
All  three  were  derived  from  classes. 

“I  worked  with  what  the  instructor 
told  me,”  Mathie  said.  “They  are  all 
exercises  in  learning. 

A  second  scholarship  winner  was 


Judy  Swenson  for  her  ceramic  pieces, 
“Anemone,”  “Reef  Slug  and  Coral. 
Swenson  had  some  glazed  and  unglazed 
pieces,  all  looking  like  they  came 
straight  out  of  the  deep.  The  detail  she 
used  was  impressive,  particularly  in 
“Coral.” 

The  least-used  medium  in  the  show  is 
that  of  photography.  One  particularly 
striking  shot  is  “Reflections"  by  Sibby 
Rainey.  The  view  is  of  a  very  classy 
store  window  display.  The  mannequins 
are  dressed  in  evening  gowns  and  offer 
a  stark  contrast  to  the  city  street  and 
the  heavily  bundled-up  passerby  who 
has  paused  to  look  in. 


Discus  champNelms—a  proven 


winner 


won  the  shot  put,  javelin  and  discus  at 
•both  the  conference  and  Region  IV 
meets,  and  she  battled  a  difficult  cross 


Bobbi  Nelms  doesn’t  like  to  lose.  She 
got  in  the  habit  of  winning  while  at 
Addison  Trail  High  School  when  she 
won  the  state  women’s  discus  champ- 
ionshiD.  and  she’s  continued  her  record 


of  success  at  College  of  DuPage  — 
right  through  the  National  Junior 
College  Athletic  Association  meet  in 
San  Angelo,  Tex.,  May  19  to  21. 

Nelms,  a  sophomore  from  Addison, 


wind  to  win  the  discus  at  the  nationals 
with  a  toss  of  132-11.  After  that,  she 
returned  to  place  fourth  in  the  shot 
with  a  heave  of  41-ll>/2.  Both 
performances  earned  her  All-American 
honors. 

“SHE’S  BOBBI  NELMS  Univer¬ 
sity,’”  said  DuPage  Coach  Ron 
Ottoson.  “She’s  been  the  best  there  is 
all  year,  and  she  made  the  necessary 
adjustments  to  beat  some  tough 
performers.’’ 

Nelms,  who  will  attend  Illinois  State 
University  on  a  scholarship  next  year, 
wasn’t  alone  in  earning  Ottoson  s 
praise.  Sophomores  Mike  Brinkman  of 
Glen  Ellyn  and  Lowell  Jones  of 
Hillcrest  finished  seventh  in  the 
hammer  and  quarter-mile,  respectively, 
while  three  other  Chaps  made  it  past 
the  preliminaries  in  their  events. 

Competing  in  a  field  strong  on 
foreign  talent,  Brinkman  threw  the 
hammer  152.7.  The  top  four  finishers 
were  all  Scandinavian  imports. 

Jones  reached  the  finals  of  the 
quarter-mile  with  a  school  record  of 
47.15,  but  was  slightly  slower  in  the 
finals  and  placed  seventh.  Both  he  and 
Brinkman  finished  one  place  short  of 
All-American  honors. 

Sophomores  Larry  Wood  and  Steve 
Strevell  of  Naperville  were  caught  in 
loaded  fields.  Strevell  competed  well  in 
the  steeplechase  and  Wood  in  the 
1,500-meter  run,  but  neither  scored. 
Freshman  Lee  Broomfield  of  Chicago 
was  eliminated  in  the  semifinals  of  the 
half-mile. 

“WE  WON  EVERYTHING  we 
should  have  this  year,”  said  Ottoson, 
who  led  his  men’s  team  to  both  the 
conference  and  Region  IV  titles.  “We 
shouldn’t  be  dissatisfied  with  our 
performances  at  the  nationals.  Every¬ 
body  got  past  the  inital  round  and  the 
kids  ran  well.  I’m  pleased  with  the 
season.” 

Despite  the  team’s  success,  the  coach 
felt  that  the  Chaps  were  not  prepared 
for  the  San  Angelo  weather. 

“We  had  quite  a  dehydration 
problem,”  he  said.  “Our  spring  was  not 


ideal,  and  it  was  difficult  to  adapt  to  95 
degrees  and  no  humidity.  We’ll  have  to, 
though,  because  the  nationals  are  there 
again  next  year.” 

The  Chaps  will  be  back  in  San 
Angelo  next  spring,  but  several 
members  of  this  year’s  squad  will  not. 
Jones  will  be  attending  Houston 
Baptist  University  on  a  full  scholar¬ 
ship,  while  Strevell  has  accepted  a 
scholarship  to  Auburn  University.  Both 
Wood  and  Brinkman  are  weighing 
offers  from  Florida  State  University. 


I 

Bobbi  Nelms 


Holmes  a  winner 

Freshman  Kelly  Holmes,  who  helped 
CD  win  both  the  North  Central 
Community  College  Conference  and 
Region  IV  golf  titles  in  the  1982-83 
season,  has  been  awarded  a  full 
scholarship  to  attend  Texas  Christian 
University  starting  in  the  fall,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Coach  A1  Kaltofen. 

Holmes,  a  graduate  of  Addison  Trail 
High  School,  placed  first  in  the 
conference  with  a  77.8  average,  and 
eighth  in  the  Region  IV  meet.  He  will 
be  competing  with  the  Chaparrals  June 
4  to  11  in  the  NJCAA  golf  tournament 
in  Ft.  Mvers,  Fla. 


BOBBI  NELMS  EARNED  All-American  honors  by  winning  discus  and 
placing  fourth  in  shot  put  at  NJCAA  meet  in  San  Angelo,  Tex. 


Editor  Wanted 

tuition  reimbursement  and 
20  hours  weekly  pay.  Applica¬ 
tions  are  available  at  the 
Courier  Barn,  noon  to  4  p.m.; 
the  Humanities  office  (A- 
3098)  and  in  the  Student 
Activities  office  (A2059)  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday.  Dead¬ 
line  for  applying  is  May  31, 

1983. 


The  Courier,  recently  judged 
Illinois’  premiere  community 
college  newspaper,  is  looking 
for  an  editor-in-chief  for  the 
1983-84  school  year.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  carry  at  least  six 
credit  hours  of  study.  Some 
knowledge  of  journalism  and 
strong  writing  skills  are  pre- 


ferred.  Compensation  includes 


J  oin  up  with  a  winner! 
Apply  today! 


J 


David  Pierce 


to  give  address 
at  graduation 


By  MARK  GREEN 

The  college  will  observe  its  16th  commencement  at  7  p.m. 
Thursday,  June  9,  in  the  Exhibition  Hall  of  the  DuPage 
County  Fairgrounds  in  Wheaton. 

Students  and  faculty  are  scheduled  to  report  at  6:15  p.m. 
Students  are  expected  to  bring  their  identification  tickets 
with  them. 

GUEST  SPEAKER  WILL  be  David  R.  Pierce,  executive 
director  of  the  Illinois  Community  College  Board.  He  will 
be  introduced  by  CD  President  H.D.  McAninch. 

The  invocation  and  benediction  will  be  given  by  Rabbi 
Steven  Bob  of  Congregation  Etz  Chaim  in  Lombard. 

The  college  band,  under  the  direction  of  Steven  Hanson, 
will  play  a  prelude,  the  processional  and  recessional. 

THE  COMBINED  CHOIRS  will  sing  “Invocation  — 
Text,  Psalm  43,”  by  Robert  Archibald  Smith,  directed  by 
Harold  Bauer. 

Outstanding  student  awards  will  be  presented  by  Robert 
Mahnke,  president  of  the  college’s  Foundation. 

Ted  Tilton,  provost,  main  campus,  and  Tom  Thomas, 
provost,  open  college,  will  present  the  degrees. 

Brief  comments  will  be  delivered  by  Kevin  Langland, 


student  government  president,  and  by  Paul  Laudicina, 
president  of  the  faculty  association. 

Jean  Erdmann,  president  of  the  alumni  association,  will 
welcome  the  graduates. 

DURING  THE  EVENING,  eight  retirees  will  be 
honored.  Leaving  the  college  will  be  George  L.  Ariffe 
(communications);  Louise  M.  Beem  (health  and  public 
services);  W.R.  Johnson  (technology);  and  Donald  Sullivan 
(natural  sciences),  as  well  as  classified  staff  members  John 
L.  Maerz,  Vincent  C.  Rizzo,  John  Skalic  and  Gwendolyn 
Stoldt. 

The  ceremony  is  expected  to  run  about  two  hours  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  reception  in  honor  of  the  graduates  in 
the  Home  Economics  Building  east  of  the  Exhibition  Hall. 

TICKETS  FOR  THE  reception  are  not  required. 

“Commencement  is  an  inspiring  ceremony,”  said  Lucile 
Friedli,  coordinator  of  student  activities.  “It  is 
culmination  of  the  students’  work  and  recognition  of  their 
efforts.  Graduation  is  a  very  colorful  occasion. 

Commencement  is  a  “great”  time  for  faculty  to  meet 
parents,  said  Laudicina.  “Graduating  is  a  very  high 
moment.  I  am  glad  to  see  my  students  graduate  and  know 
that  I  was  a  part  of  their  education.” 
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CD  employes  highest  paid  in  state 

_ _ i pxnprience.  ^  actual  figures  are  tee  highest  of  the  39  Instructors  here  are  required  to  te 


By  MARK  PFEFFERMAN 

College  of  DuPage  full-time  faculty, 
professional  staff  and  administrators 
are  among  the  highest  paid  community 
college  employes  in  the  state,  according 
to  a  salary  survey  prepared  by  the 
Illinois  Community  College  Board  in 
Springfield. 

DuPage  nine-month,  full-time  teach¬ 
ing  faculty  have  a  scheduled  salary 
range  from  $14,979  for  a  master’s 
degree,  no  additional  college  credit  and 
no  experience  to  $33,583  for  a  master  s 
degree,  maximum  additional  college 


credit  and  maximum  experience 
This  compares  with  a  state  average  of 
$14,931  and  $29,761,  according  to  the 
survey. 

WHILE  THE  REPORT  lists  the 
average  CD  instructor’s  scheduled 

Salary  schedules  Page  7 

salary  at  $27,699,  it  also  states  that 
with  overload  teaching  assignments 
and  compensation  for  extra  duties,  a 
typical  full-time  faculty  member  earns 
$34,330,  or  an  additional  $6,631  a  year 
on  the  average.  Both  the  scheduled  and 


September  is  target 
for  SRC  completion 


By  AL  WHITE 


Construction  work  on  CD’s  two  newest  buildings  is  scheduled  for  completion 
late  this  summer.  The  Student  Resource  Center  and  the  Physical  education 
building  should  be  ready  for  occupation  this  fall. 

The  SRC  had  been  previously  expected  to  open  its  doors  in  February  or 
March,  but  structure  change  orders  pushed  back  the  target  date. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  FORWARD  to  an  August  move  in  that  should  require 
about  a  month  because  of  the  various  functions  that  will  take  place  in  the 
SRC,”  commented  Ron  Lemme,  vice  president  of  planning  and  information. 

“Moving  between  quarters  will  give  us  a  chance  to  get  in,  shake  the  building 
down  and  get  set  for  the  fall.’ 

Lemme  also  noted  that  although  the  contractors  will  continue  to  supply 
finishing  touches  on  the  SRC  through  mid-September,  “their  work  will  not 
effect  the  building’s  operations.” 

The  three-story  structure,  connected  to  Building  A,  will  contain  main  an 
formal  dining  rooms  on  the  concourse  level  and  will  also  include  offices  for 
student  organizations  and  activities. 

THE  PLAZA,  OR  second,  level  will  house  some  sections  of  the  Learning 
Resource  Center  as  well  as  administrative  quarters,  registration  and  other 

offices. 

Please  turn  to  page  3 


actual  figures  are  the  highest  of  the  39 
community  college  districts  in  the 
state. 

CD  full-timers  also  rank  first  in 
Illinois  in  pay  for  teaching  during  the 
summer  quarter  at  $743  per  credit  hour, 
according  to  the  survey.  Their  course- 
overload  compensation  of  $268  per 
credit  hour  ranks  27th  and  below  the 
state  average  of  $376  an  hour. 

DO  DUPAGE  INSTRUCTORS  do 
more  than  their  counterparts  in  other 
community  college  districts?  Yes  and 
no.  While  the  reports  list  CD  faculty 
averaging  five  academic  advising  hours 
a  week,  the  state  average  is  only  four. 


Instructors  here  are  required  to  teach 
30  credit  hours  of  classes  a  year,  which 
matches  the  state  average.  In  class- 
contact  hours  and  office  hours, 
however,  the  DuPage  average  of  15  and 
5  per  week,  respectively,  dips  below  the 
state  average  of  16  and  7. 

CD’s  professional  staff,  including 
counselors,  librarians  and  curriculum 
coordinators,  also  has  a  number-one 
salary  ranking  compared  to  the  other 
community  college  districts. 

DuPage’s  20-member  12-month  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  earns  an  average  of 
$37,269,  some  $10,000  more  than  the 

Please  turn  to  page  7 
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OPENING  OF  PRESENTLY  unused  parking  lot  west  of  Building  A  could 
happen  in  near  future.  New  light  poles  and  fixtures  are  scheduled  for  delivery 
in  about  one  week.  Old  units  showed  cracks  at  base.  Courier  photo  by 

Brian  O’Mahoney.  _ 
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Buckshot 

Is  the  college  playing  an  image  game? 


The  controversies  and  scandals  have  been  pretty  minor  this  year,  same  as 
most  years.  In  this,  the  Courier’s  last  issue  of  the  quarter,  I  felt  the  need  to 
finally  get  one  of  the  real  controversies  out  in  the  open. 

I  m  not  talking  about  student  government  or 
lack  of  parking  or  noisy  halls;  the  problem  I’m 
addressing  is  vital  to  the  safety  of  the  student 
population  and  the  faculty  here  at  CD. 

It  began  for  me  with  the  Brenda  Almanza 
murder.  I  discovered  that  for  a  long  time  before 
this  terrible  mishap,  a  debate  was  raging  over 
whether  it  was  a  good  idea  to  arm  CD’s  public 
safety  officers  with  handguns.  I  had  always 
believed  that  these  men  were  “wanna-be-cops” 
and  were  here  at  CD  because  they  had  failed  to 
make  it  to  the  “real”  police.  And  from  this 
basis,  I  was  dead  set  against  seeing  them 
armed. 

But  after  talking  to  several  of  these  officers,  I  changed  my  tune  dramatically. 
I  became  aware  through  these  informal  exchanges  that  our  security  force  is 
required  by  law  to  be  as  qualified  as  many  police  departments. 

I  had  no  idea,  for  instance,  that  the  average  age  of  CD’s  public  safety  officers 
is  well  over  30  and  that,  when  combined,  they  have  decades  of  police  experience 
backing  them. 

SIMILARLY,  I  HAD  no  idea  that  all  of  them  are  commissioned  law 
enforcement  officers  and  as  such,  they  have  successfully  completed  all 
necessary  training  and  instruction  which  would  enable  them  to  carry  weapons 
with  any  police  force  in  Illinois. 

Several  of  them  have  bachelor’s  degrees,  and  most  attend  additional  seminars 
and  training  sessions  to  enhance  their  expertise  and  knowledge. 

My  attempts  at  gaining  more  information  about  this  issue  as  an  official 
representative  of  the  Courier  were  met  a  little  differently,  however.  I  can’t  use 


Buck  Field 


profanity,  so  let’s  just  say  that  I  have  gotten  warmer  responses  from  a  fresh  TV 
dinner. 

It  seemed  that  no  one  wanted  to  give  me  information  about  the  particulars  of 
the  gun  issue  on  the  record.  When  the  knowledgeable  people  in  the  public  safety 
office  became  convinced  that  their  identities  would  remain  anonymous,  I  came 
to  see  that  they  feel  the  CD  administration  regards  them  disdainfully.  This  can 
be  seen,  they  would  say,  even  in  the  name  “public  safety,”  which  seems  to 
conjure  up  images  of  an  emasculated  and  ineffective  security  force. 

The  uniforms  they  wear  are  more  informal  than  regular  police  attire  and  lack 
the  “professional”  look  that  inspires  confidence  and  trust  in  its  wearer. 

ANOTHER  PROBLEM  THE  department  has  to  overcome  is  a  shortage  of 
personnel  that  makes  their  ability  to  adequately  cover  the  campus 
questionable. 

What  is  the  reason  for  all  these  seemingly  easy  to  correct  hindrances? 
Administrative  policy. 

One  of  the  present  policy  goals  of  the  CD  Board  of  Trustees  seems  to  be 
projection  of  a  good  image  no  matter  what  the  cost.  I  came  to  this  conclusion 
after  questioning  Kenneth  Kolbet,  vice-president  of  administrative  affairs, 
about  the  need  of  arming  public  safety  officers  —  at  least  during  night-time 
hours. 

HE  SAID  THE  reason  they  weren’t  armed  was  because  this  was  not  the  kind 
of  image  the  college  wanted  its  officers  projecting,  and  although  they  had 
proper  training,  he  didn’t  feel  that  armed  security  personnel  would  reflect  well 
on  the  campus.  The  discussion  never  centered  around  whether  the  weapons  were 
actually  needed. 

Shouldn’t  the  concern  be  safety  first,  and  popular  images  last? 

Summed  up,  our  public  safety  officers  are  professional,  well-trained  and 
hard-working  policemen  who  deserve  more  credit  and  confidence  than  they  have 
received  so  far. 

My  advice  to  the  administration  is  this;  You’ve  done  a  fine  job  of  selecting 
the  right  men;  now  let  them  do  the  job  they  were  trained  to  do. 


What's  happening 


Co-op  intern  program  is  launched 


In  an  attemp  to  meet  the  evolving 
needs  of  the  community,  an  alternative 
educational  strategy  —  cooperative/ 
internship  education  —  has  been 
centrally  organized  at  College  of 
DuPage. 

Cooperative/internship  education  “is 
an  educational  strategy  which  formally 
integrates  a  student’s  academic  or 
career  interests  with  productive  work 
through  cooperative  employers,”  ex¬ 
plained  Ron  Kapper,  instructor  in  the 
office  careers  program.  “Through  this 
interaction,  students  enhance  their 
education  and  improve  their  personal 
and  professional  development,”  Kapper 
said. 

Students  can  earn  money  to  finance 
college  while  also  earning  credit  for 
work  experience,  Kapper  noted.  “Career 
decisions  can  be  tested  and  explored  so 
that  a  competitive  edge  in  the  job 
market  might  be  obtained,”  said 
Kapper,  “and  exposure  and  self-con¬ 
fidence  can  also  be  gained.  These 
attributes  and  others  can  be  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  student  through  a 


planned,  supervised  and  evaluated  work 
experience  which  complements  his 
academic  and/or  career  goals.” 

Several  options  will  be  available, 
Kapper  said.  “One  is  for  the  student  to 
work  part-time  and  attend  school 
part-time.  Another  option  is  to  attend 
school  full-time  for  one  quarter  and 
work  full-time  the  next  quarter.  A  third 
possibility  would  be  to  work  full-time 
and  attend  school  part-time  in  the 
evenings. 

“Under  any  of  these  options,” 
Kapper  pointed  out,  “the  student  will 
be  receiving  credit  up  to  a  stated 
maximum  amount  for  the  learning 
experience  received  while  on  the  job. 
Related  course  work  will  be  necessary 
in  the  student’s  major  in  addition  to  a 
minimum  of  12  quarter  hours  earned 
prior  to  enrolling.” 

Applications  for  fall  quarter  enroll¬ 
ment  in  selected  occupational  programs 
are  available  in  the  career  planning  and 
placement  center,  K134. 

Kapper  may  be  contacted  at  ext. 
2230. 


'Food  pantry  days' 

Canned  goods,  produce,  soap,  noo¬ 
dles,  paper  products,  toothpaste  and 
cash  to  help  the  needy  of  DuPage 
County  will  be  collected  June  6  through 
10  by  the  staff  ol  the  Prairie  Light 
Review,  CD’s  literary  publication,  as 
part  of  the  group’s  “Food  Pantry 
Days.” 

Drop-off  areas  are  located  at  the 
entrances  to  the  LRC,  J137;  the 
Learning  Lab,  A3M;  and  the  Student 


Government  office,  A2042. 

“Canned  soups,  peanut  butter, 
macaroni,  tomato  sauce  and  paste  and 
rice  are  especially  needed,”  said  Kim 
Kyp,  PLR  editor. 

All  proceeds  will  be  given  to  St. 
Mark’s  Food  Pantry,  100  E.  Cole  Ave., 
Wheaton. 

“The  pantry  has  refrigeration,  so 
meat  and  produce  items  are  also 
welcome,”  said  Kyp. 

The  People’s  Resource  Food  Pantry 
in  Wheaton  will  also  receive  items. 


Registration  time 

Open  registration,  when  no  appoint¬ 
ment  is  necessary,  is  currently  under¬ 
way  and  will  be  in  effect  until  June  8. 
Students  may  register  for  non-credit 
courses  up  to  the  starting  date  of  the 
class. 

Registration  may  be  completed  by 
mail  using  the  form  provided  in  the 
Quarterly,  by  telephone  at  858-7148  or 
in  Kill. 

The  10-week  summer  session  opens 
June  13  and  continues  until  Aug.  21. 

Also  scheduled  are  an  eight-week 
summer  session  from  June  13  to  Aug. 
7;  two  five-week  sessions,  one  from 
June  13  to  July  17  and  the  other  from 
July  18  to  Aug.  21;  and  3  three-week 
sessions,  one  from  June  13  to  July  6, 
another  from  July  7  to  July  28,  and  the 
third  from  July  29  to  Aug.  21. 

Student  receives  award 

Deborah  Danner  of  Naperville  was 
recently  named  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  Student  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  by  members  of  CD’s 
economics  department  faculty.  The 
department  has  the  authority  to  select 
one  outstanding  student  for  the  award 
each  year. 

In  qualifying  for  the  award,  Danner 
earned  grades  of  “A”  in  both 
Economics  201  and  202,  and  main¬ 
tained  an  overall  GPA  of  at  least  3.50. 

Danner  will  receive  a  personalized 
paperweight  plus  a  one-year  complimen¬ 
tary  subscription  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  married  mother  of  two  plans  to 
continue  her  education  at  Northern 
Illinois  University  in  the  fall  as  an 
accounting  major. 


Alumni  cruise 

The  Alumni  Association  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  its  second  annual  cruise  on  Lake 
Michigan  aboard  the  Mercury  sightsee¬ 
ing  charter  Friday,  June  24. 

The  1  Vi-hour  excursion  will  depart  at 
6:30  p.m.  from  the  Mercury  boat  dock 
at  Michigan  Avenue  and  Wacker  Drive 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Chicago  River. 

Snacks,  cocktails  and  soft  drinks  are 
included  in  the  $10  cost  to  alumni,  $12 
for  non-members. 

Reservations  may  be  made  by  calling 
858-2800,  ext.  2242. 

Alpha  trip  to  Canada 

A  weekend  field  experience  will 
precede  a  trip  to  the  Canadian  Maritime 
Provinces  for  a  two-week  field  study 
sponsored  by  CD’s  Alpha  unit  Aug.  4 
to  19. 

Provinces  to  be  visited  include  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Breton. 

Approximate  cost  of  the  jaunt  is 
$300,  which  includes  transportation  by 
van,  camping  equipment,  meals  while 
not  on  the  road,  entrance  fees  and  ferry 
and  boat  charges. 

Activities  planned  in  Canada  are 
camping  in  national  parks,  hiking 
nature  trails,  visits  to  museums, 
wading  tide  pools,  bird  watching,  boat 
trips  to  Atlantic  Ocean  islands,  a  live-in 
on  a  farm,  visits  to  cultural  and 
historical  sites,  folk  festivals  and 
lobster  cookouts. 

Participants  will  register  for  13  to  18 
hours  of  credit  in  biology,  humanities, 
English,  sociology  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  Classes  will  meet  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  and  the  weekend 
field  experience,  July  8  to  10. 

Additional  information  is  available 
from  the  Alpha  office,  J103,  and  at  ext. 
2356. 
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Plans  presented  for  high-tech  programs 

_ — -  _  forced  the  new  programs  out  of  next  year  s  budget, 


By  KATHRYN  A.  ZUODAR 

An  advisory  council  of  College  of  DuPage 
administrators  and  industry  representatives  pre¬ 
sented  a  plan  for  developing  high-technology 
programs  at  the  May  25  Board  of  Trustees 

workshop. 

The  team,  co-chaired  by  Joan  Bevelacqua, 
director  of  Open  College’s  Business  and 
Professional  Institute,  and  Michael  K.  Ward,  dean, 
occupational  and  vocational  education,  checked 
U.S.  Labor  Department  statistics  and  surveyed 
local  firms  to  determine  which  fields  project  rapid 

^ALTHOUGH  NO  HARD  figures  were  available, 
Bevelacqua  said,  trends  indicated  that  high- 
technology  jobs  are  “on  some  kind  of  upward 
curve.”  The  council  was  formed  to  suggest  a 
long-range  plan  to  teach  students  the  skills  needed 
for  employment  in  the  high-tech  industries 


surrounding  CD. 

In  the  28-page  proposal,  seven  areas  targeted  for 
curriculum  development  were  listed  in  order  of 
priority,”  according  to  Ted  Tilton,  main  campus 
provost.  They  are  digital  electronics,  telecommuni¬ 
cations,  scientific  software,  computer-assisted 
drafting/design,  robotics,  energy  management  and 
laser  technology. 

“THE  BIGGEST  STRENGTH  we  have  going 
for  us,”  commented  Board  Chairman  James  Blaha, 
“is  the  communication  going  on,  tying  in  business 
.  .  .  with  the  committee.” 

CD  hopes  to  enlist  the  aid  of  local  firms  in 
securing  equipment,  re-training  faculty  and 
funding  programs,  the  report  said. 

Trustee  Jerold  Saimon  suggested  looking  at 
“alternative  ways  of  sending  students  to  industry 
for  “hands-on  experience,”  as  well  as  exploring  a 
possible  “tie-in  to  four-year  institutions.” 

An  expected  $700,000  shortfall  in  state  funds  has 


forced  the  new  programs  out  of  next  year  s  budget, 
CD  President  Harold  D.  McAninch  said,  although 
the  technical  courses  are  a  “high-priority  item. 

“IF  THE  LEVEL  of  funding.  .  .comes  back  to 
what  it  was  last  year,”  McAninch  said,  we  see  no 
reasons  at  all  why  we  couldn't  go  into  at  least  the 
first  three  priorities  recommended. 

Both  McAninch  and  Tilton  stressed  the  need  to 
continue  adequate  support  for  existing  programs. 

A  bill  now  before  Congress  could  provide  some 
help,  McAninch  explained,  by  authorizing  tax 
writeoffs  for  businesses  that  provide  part-time 
instructors  to  community  colleges  or  accept 
teachers  into  industry  for  upgraded  training. 
McAninch  expects  action  on  the  measure  “if  not 
this  year,  then  next.” 

Besides  phasing  in  the  new  classes  over  a 
three-year  period,  the  council  recommended 
strengthening  graduation  requirements  in  math, 
science  and  computer  literacy  for  all  CD  students. 


fl  I  .  m  m  #  Continued  from  page  1 

^The  third  floor  will  house  the  remainder  of  the  LRC  and  offices  for  library 


P  Construction  of  the  physical  education  facility  is  slightly  behind  the  SRC 
pace  but  is  still  tentatively  scheduled  for  fall-quarter  occupation. 

“Size-wise,  this  is  a  huge  budding,”  noted  Lemme.  ‘  But  since  it  wiU  contain 
only  physical  education  classes  and  athletics,  moving  m  will  be  a  fairly  simple 

Pr<Lemme  said  that  the  PE  structure  will  operate  almost  as  “four  buildings  in 

THE  MAIN  ARENA  comprises  most  of  the  floor  space  and  will  be  used  for 
various  sports  as  well  as  PE  classes,  commencement  exercises  and  concerts. 

The  north  end  of  the  edifice  will  include  handball  and  racquetball  courts  and 
the  south  end,  an  Olympic-size  swimming  and  diving  area  large  enough  to 

SP?hebuUding’s  two-story  middle  section  will  embrace  a  public  commons  area 
with  lounge  space,  a  concession  stand  and  restrooms  on  the  top  floor  and 
lockerrooms,  weight  training,  wrestling  and  dance  rooms  on  the _  lower  leveL^ 
Although  official  names  for  the  new  structure  have  not  yet  been  selected^ 


committee^assigned  to  this  task”has  been  seeking  input  from  the  student  body 

and  the  community  at  large.  , 

AS  TO  THE  buildings  classified  as  temporary,  such  as  the  old  bookstore  and 
the  Courier  Barn,  “they  are  scheduled  to  be  tom  down  unless  someone 
purchases  them  from  the  college,”  said  Lemme. 

The  future  of  Building  K  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
noted  Lemme.  “One  of  the  leading  suggestions  is  developing  the  facility  into  a 
high-technology  type  of  building.  But  until  a  decision  is  made,  the  structure  will 

be  in  mothballs,”  he  said.  „  „  ., 

“Building  J  will  be  renovated  slightly  to  accommodate  Open  College,  the 
child  development  center  and  the  TV  and  radio  stations,”  added  Lemme. 

THE  INSTALLATION  OF  new  lightpoles  could  signal  the  opening  ot  t  e 
presently  unused  parking  lot  just  west  of  Building  A.  f> 

“We  never  officially  accepted  the  west  lot  from  the  contractor,  said  Don 
Carlson,  director  of  campus  services,  “because  the  old  poles  showed  cracks  at 
the  base.  We  will  hold  up  acceptance  until  the  problem  is  rectified. 

Carlson  noted  that  the  additional  lot  “should  ease  the  parking  problem 
somewhat,”  since  it  will  provide  more  than  800  new  spaces  for  students. 

Carlson  said  that  the  new  light  poles  and  fixtures  “are  scheduled  for  delivery 

in  about  a  week.”  _ - 


What's  happening 


Lehar's  opera  scheduled 

The  American  premiere  of  “Giudit- 
ta,”  Franz  Lehar’s  final  stage  work,  will 
be  presented  as  part  of  the  annual 
summer  repertory  theater  at  CD. 

The  lead  roles  have  been  cast  through 
auditions,  but  a  large  chorus  is 
required;  a  one-credit  registration  is 
needed  (Concert  Choir,  Music  120). 

Evening  rehearsals  will  begin  Mon¬ 
day,  June  13.  The  opera  will  be 
performed  four  times,  July  26  and  30 
and  Aug.  1  and  5.  Harold  Bauer  is  the 
music  director. 

Gold  key  pickup 

All  new  members  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa 
who  were  inducted  on  May  4  but  who 
were  not  present  at  the  ceremony  may 
pick  up  their  gold  keys  and  certificates 
from  Elinor  McCarthy,  the  group’s 
sponsor,  in  A3021C. 

Signs  with  Colts 

Former  CD  defensive  back  Randy 
McCue  of  Aurora  has  been  signed  to  a 
free-agent  contract  by  the  Baltimore 
Colts  of  the  National  Football  League. 

McCue,  a  starter  for  the  1980-81 
Chaparrals,  attended  Eastern  Illinois 
University  after  leaving  DuPage. 

The  6  foot  1-inch,  180-pound  McCue 
is  the  fourth  former  Chaparral  to  work 
with  a  professional  football  team, 
according  to  DuPage  Coach  Bob 
MacDougall.  Gus  Pasquini,  a  wide 
receiver  with  the  1978-79  Chaps,  had  a 
short  stint  with  the  Chicago  Bears  two 
years  ago. 

Two  members  of  the  1979-80  Chaps, 
offensive  lineman  Chuck  Porcelli  and 
tight  end  Charles  Williams,  have  seen 
service  with  the  Chicago  Blitz  and  the 
New  Jersey  Generals,  respectively. 


Actors  needed 


“Summer  and  Smoke,  Pajama 
Game,”  “The  Rimers  of  Eldritch”  and 
“Giuditta,”  two  dramas,  a  musical  and 
an  opera,  are  the  bill  of  fare  for  CD  s 
1983  summer  repertory  theater. 

All  roles  are  filled  by  those 
registering  for  the  nine  credit-hour 
course. 

Rehearsals  are  from  7  to  10  p.m. 
Mondays  through  Thursdays  beginning 
June  13.  Each  show  is  presented  five 
times,  with  the  season  ending  Aug.  7. 

Registration  for  summer  repertory  is 
Theater  140.  Persons  interested  only  in 
the  opera  production  may  register  for 
Music  120,  a  one  credit-hour  course. 

'Acid  rain' 

The  Canadian  film  "Acid  Rain  — 
Requiem  or  Recovery”  will  be  shown  by 
the  Libertarian  Club  of  DuPage  at  8 
p.m.  Monday,  June  6  in  J109. 

New  anthropology  course 

A  new  five-credit  hour  course 
titled  Anthropology  145,  Laboratory 
Methods  in  Archaeology,  will  be  offered 

this  summer.  , 

The  course  will  examine  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  analysis  of  archaeological 

materials  involving  artifacts  recovered 
from  sites  centered  in  and  around  the 
DuPage  County  area.  Emphasis  will  be 
on  examining  pottery,  stone  tools  and 
bone  materials  from  archaeological 
locations  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Students  will  receive  field  experience 
with  the  artifacts  from  curation  to 

description.  The  writing  of  site  reports 
in  manuscript  form  will  also  be 

discussed.  .  ..  , ,  . 

Further  information  is  available  at 

858-2800,  ext.  2156. 


Chorale  ends  season 


The  DuPage  Chorale  will  join 
together  with  guest  soloists  Patricia 
Hurd,  Marcia  Lewis,  Darrell  Rowader, 
and  Clarke  Salonis  and  a  professional 
orchestra  to  perform  one  of  Ludwig  von 
Beethoven’s  few  sacred  works,  the 
Mass  in  C,  Op.  86,  on  Sunday  evening, 
June  5  at  8  p.m.  The  free  concert  is  in 
the  Performing  Arts  Center  in  Building 
M  on  the  College  of  DuPage  campus. 
Lee  Kesselman,  director  of  choral 
organizations  at  the  college,  will 
conduct. 

The  Mass  in  C,  written  at  the  time  of 
the  Pastoral  Symphony,  is  a  full-length 
sacred  work  incorporating  choral  tex¬ 
tures,  lyric  solos  and  full  symphonic 
accompaniment.  The  Mass  will  be 
preceded  by  the  Egmont  Overture  by 
Beethoven. 


The  guest  soloists  are  regular 
performers  on  the  Chicago  musical 
scene.  Patricia  Hurd  has  performed 
opera  roles  regularly  at  Hinsdale  Opera, 
as  well  as  opera  and  concert  solos 
throughout  the  area. 

Marcia  Lewis  teaches  voice  at 
Valparaiso  University  and  holds  a 
doctorate  from  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty. 

Darrell  Rowader  performs  frequently 
as  a  soloist  with  the  Grant  Park 
Symphony  and  Music  of  the  Baroque 
and  was  most  recently  heard  at  College 
of  DuPage  in  Vaughan  Williams 
“Hodie.” 

Clarke  Salonis  is  an  accomplished 
singer  and  actor  who  has  sung  solos 
with  the  Wolf  Trap  Symphony,  Robert 
Shaw  Chorale  and  DeCormier  Singers. 


Resume  update 

A  seminar  on  “Resume  Evaluation 
and  Revision,”  sponsored  by  CD  s 
Business  and  Professional  Institute,  the 
career  planning  and  placement  office 
and  main  campus  counseling,  will  be 
held  from  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  June  11,  in  the  Hinsdale 
Public  Library,  20  E.  Maple  St. 

The  fee  is  $10. 

Further  information  is  available  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2180. _ _ 


Real  estate  session 

A  course  on  real  estate  transactions 
(Real  Estate  110)  will  be  offered  this 
summer  from  7  to  8:50  p.m.  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays  at  Downers  Grove 

South  High  School. 

The  class  will  cover  real  estate 
marketing,  financing  and  taxation. 
Ellen  Rindall  is  the  instructor. 

More  information  is  available  at 
963-8090. 


No  trespassing 

Students  are  being  asked  by  the 

To «  ••  -id  l™».  p~a»*  "TTurd«. 

“Aside  from  the  obvious  hazards  of  walking  throug  liability  ” 

these  people  also  fall  under  the  general  contractor’s  insurance  of  liability, 

noted  Lemme.  _ _ 


Readers'  Forum 


Are  creationists  open-minded? 

To  t.hp  FHitnr*  •  i.  ,  J- 


To  the  Editor: 

Two  issues  raised  in  Dr.  Brown’s 
letter  (Ed.  Note:  “Field  gets  reproach”; 


blished  avenues,  written  and  oral,  for 
presenting  scientifically  valid  evidence? 


Courier,  May  27)  require  response: 

(1) Dr.  Brown  indicates  that  he  and 
other  creation  scientists  are  open- 
minded  scholars  that  were  led  by 
scientific  evidence  to  the  position  that 
the  universe,  including  the  earth  and  all 
its  living  organisms,  were  supernatural- 
ly  created  relatively  recently. 

(2) Dr.  Brown  issues  a  challenge  to 
any  evolutionary  biologist  to  engage  in 
a  debate  about  the  scientific  evidence 
that  supports  creationism. 

Dr.  Brown  implies  in  his  last 
sentence  that  if  any  evolutionary 
biologist  fails  to  accept  his  challenge  to 
debate,  it  somehow  indicates  the 
strength  or  veracity  of  his  contention 
that  scientific  evidence  supports  crea¬ 
tionism.  What  does  a  debate,  written  or 
oral,  prove?  It  only  proves  who  is  the 
better  debater. 

Ask  any  member  of  a  debate  team  if 
truth  is  necessary  to  win  a  debate. 
Simply  stated,  debates  are  not  a  means 
of  verifying  or  determining  truth, 
scientific  or  otherwise. 

Science,  however,  is  a  self-correcting 
method  of  seeking  truth  about  the 
nature  of  the  physical  universe,  i.e., 
how  it  works. 

Why  do  creation  scientists  wish  to 
present  their  convincing  evidence  in  a 
debate  format  when  there  are  well-esta- 


The  answer  is,  creationism  is  not 
science;  it  meets  none  of  the  criteria  of 
science  and  creation  scientists  have  not 
discovered  any  important  new  or 
overlooked  evidence.  Therefore,  crea¬ 
tionists,  like  Dr.  Brown,  must  try  to 
convince  the  general  publid  of  the 
congency  of  their  arguments  in  a  format 
that  does  not  demand  proof.  Perhaps 
this  is  why  Dr.  Brown  refused  an 
invitation  made  by  the  Philosophy  Club 
at  Illinois  State  University  to  present 
his  views  unless  he  could  do  so  in  a 
debate  format. 

Evolution,  like  any  scientific  theory, 
is  not  simply  a  hypothetical  idea,  but 
represents  the  best  current  explanation 
of  all  available  evidence.  As  new 
evidence  is  forthcoming,  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  corrected  accordingly.  Scientific 
truths  are  only  relative  truths,  not 
absolute  truths,  and  scientists  expect 
them  to  change. 

Charles  Darwin  would  not  immediate¬ 
ly  recognize  or  understand  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  theory  that  has  developed  from 
his  original  hypothesis  over  the  last  100 
years.  As  with  all  scientific  explana¬ 
tions,  evolutionary  theory  was  pre- 
ceeded  by  extensive  observations  and 
evidence;  gradually  a  logically  coherent 
explanation  followed. 

What  body  of  scientific  evidence  led 
to  the  construction  of  creation  theory? 


There  was  none. 

Creationists  begin  with  an  a  priori 
explanation;  the  “theory”  came  first 
and  all  subsequent  information  was 
either  fitted  to  the  explanation  or 
explained  away  as  irrelevant  or 
incorrect. 

Consider  the  following  statement 
written  by  creationists  Robert  Kofahl 
and  Kelly  Seagraves  in  their  book  “The 
Creation  Explanation:  A  Scientific 
Alternative  to  Evolution”: 

“Perhaps  this  is  the  time  for  the 
advance  of  science  by  a  study  of  earth 
history  based  on  biblical  presupposi¬ 
tions.” 

Creation  “science”  and  creationist 
literature  is  largely  a  criticism  of  the 
scientific  evidence  supporting  evolution 
and  its  interpretations. 

Dr.  Brown  has  distributed  a  list  of 
103  categories  of  “evidence”  under  the 
title  “The  scientific  case  for  creation.” 
Yet  of  these  103  categories  of  evidence, 
only  nine  (nos.  76-84)  are  positive 
“evidence”  in  favor  of  creationism, 
listed  under  the  subheading  “Noah’s 
ark  probably  exists  today.”  Is  this  the 
evidence  that  changed  Dr.  Brown’s 
mind? 

Is  Mr.  Field’s  assertion  that 
creationists  are  unwilling  to  change 
their  minds  valid? 

Henry  Morris,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Creation  Research,  lists  in 
his  book  “Biblical  Cosmology  and 


Modern  Science,”  23  predictions  based 
on  Genesis  1-11.  He  concludes  that  all  23 
predictions  have  been  contradicted  by 
geological  research.  But  does  Morris 
then  propose  to  modify  his  creation 
theory  accordingly?  No.  He  simply 
states  that  “no  geological  difficulties, 
real  or  imagined,  can  be  allowed  to  take 
precedence  over  the  clear  statements 
and  necessary  inferences  of  Scriptures.” 

In  his  book  “The  Remarkable  Birth  of 
Planet  Earth,”  Morris  says,  “It  is  only 
in  the  Bible  that  we  can  possibly  obtain 
any  information  about  the  methods  of 
creation,  the  order  of  creation,  the 
duration  of  creation,  or  any  other 
details  of  creation.” 

John  N.  Moore,  also  of  the  ICR,  has 
written  in  several  pamphlets  that  the 
major  advantage  creationism  has  over 
evolution  is  that  creationism  is  “the 
only  unchanging  explanation  of  ori¬ 
gins.”  Perhaps  Dr.  Brown  is  more 
open-minded  than  his  fellow  creation 
scientists. 

So  here  is  a  counter  challenge,  Dr. 
Brown: 

If  you  have  any  real,  valid  evidence 
from  which  to  construct  and  support 
special  creation  as  an  alternative 
scientific  explanation  of  the  universe, 
then  publish  it  in  an  established, 
respected  scientific  journal,  or  present 
the  information  at  some  of  the  many 
meetings  of  professional,  scientific 
societies.  There  are  no  editors  or 
reviewers  to  block  the  submission  of 
Continued  on  page  5 


How  about  evolutionists? 


To  the  Editor: 

Well,  the  results  are  in.  It’s  now  time 
to  see  what  happened. 

It  began  with  Buck  Field’s  column  in 
the  Courier  (May  6)  stating  that 
creationists  are  narrow-minded  and 
unreasonable.  I  responded  with  a 
challenge  that  was  printed  in  last 
week’s  Courier. 

I  claimed  that  the  scientific  evidence 
opposed  evolution  and  supported 
creation.  That’s  precisely  why  I  am  no 
longer  an  evoluntionist.  I  offered  to 
engage  in  either  a  written  or  oral  debate 
on  the  creation/evolution  issue  if  Field 
or  the  Courier  could  find  a  willing 
evolutionist.  Evolutionary  theories  are 
so  unsupportable  scientifically  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  an  evolutionist 
willing  to  defend  them  publicly  —  even 
professors  who  earn  their  living 
teaching  them. 

As  predicted,  Field  found  no  one. 
According  to  last  week’s  Courier,  “The 
Courier  contacted  David  Malek  of  CD’s 
natural  sciences  department  who  was 
more  than  willing  to  take  up  sides  on 
the  creation/evolution  science  ques¬ 
tion.”  Actually,  there  was  a  miscom- 
munication  between  David  Malek  and 
the  Courier.  David  Malek  has  since  told 
the  Courier’s  editor  and  myself  that  he 
does  not  want  to  be  involved  in  such  a 
debate  —  either  written  or  oral.  CD’s 
biology  faculty  even  contacted  their 
“colleagues  at  other  colleges  and 
universities,”  including  Illinois  State 


University.  They  also  don’t  want  to 
face  up  to  the  scientific  problems  of 
evolution  and  the  data  supporting 
creation  —  especially  in  public.  This  is 
typical. 

Now  let’s  look  at  their  excuses. 

Of  course  debates  don’t  establish 
truth.  They  never  will.  However, 
debates  do  allow  conflicting  ideas  to  be 
contrasted,  picked  apart  and  defended. 
They  inform.  But  we  all  know  that 
people  whose  ideas  are  faulty  usually 
avoid  debates.  In  science,  differing 
interpretations  of  experimental  results 
often  generate  head-to-head  controversy. 
Scientists  are  continually  debating 
The  creation/evolution  issue  should  be 
no  different. 

Why  don’t  creationists  publish  in  the 
standard  scientific  journals?  Quite 
simply,  these  journals  are  doing 
everything  they  can  to  prevent  others 
from  learning  about  the  scientific  case 
for  creation.  A  major  science  journal, 
Scientific  American,  once  received  an 
advertising  request  that  promoted 
a  creationist  science  journal.  The  check 
for  this  advertisement  was  enclosed. 
Scientific  American  refused  to  carry  the 
advertisement  simply  because  it  in¬ 
volved  creation  science. 

Several  years  ago  the  fifteen  leading 
high  school  textbook  publishers  were 
contacted  about  the  possibility  of 
publishing  a  recently  completed 
creationist  textbook.  It  was  a 
comprehensive  and  well-organized  book, 


written  by  a  fully ^ -qualified  team  of  Ph.D. 
biologists  and  other  scientists.  Never¬ 
theless,  not  one  of  these  publishers 
would  even  so  much  as  look  at  the 
manuscripts!  They  claimed  their  other 
books  would  be  boycotted  if  they  were 
to  publish  a  creationist  textbook. 

Three  years  ago  I  drafted  a  research 
proposal  that  I  planned  to  submit  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  I  flew 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  discussed  it 
with  an  official  at  the  NSF.  He  candidly 
told  me  that  although  my  proposed 
study,  which  had  major  implications 
concerning  creation  and  the  ancient 
earth,  might  be  extremely  worthwhile, 
there  was  no  chance  that  it  would  be 
approved.  It  was  “too  different!” 

Professor  Armstrong,  in  his  letter, 
misrepresents  several  other  matters. 

1.  Dr.  Henry  Morris  listed  what  he 
considered  to  be  23  false  evolutionary 
interpretations  of  scientific  fact. 

2.  Yes,  I  was  given  a  token  gesture 
to  be  on  a  program  at  ISU.  But  as  I 
recall,  most  of  the  program  was 
devoted  to  evolution,  I  had  a  heavy 
schedule  that  week  —  so  I  declined. 

3.  I  have  listed  many  evidences  for 
creation,  such  as  the  two  issues  in  last 
week’s  letter:  (a)  radiohalos  that  imply 
a  sudden  creation,  and  (b)  the  moon’s 
recession  from  the  earth. 

4.  Dr.  John  N.  Moore  was  quoted  out 
of  context.  Actually,  Professor  Arm¬ 
strong  drew  his  quote  from  a  secondary 
source  (The  American  Biology  Teacher) 


that  quoted  Dr.  Moore  out  of  context. 

Are  creationists  talking  science,  or  is 
it  religion  in  disguise?  Let’s  look  briefly 
at  just  a  few  of  the  evidences,  and  you 
can  judge  for  yourself. 

If  evolution  has  occurred,  the  fossil 
record  should  show  continuous  and 
gradual  changes  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  layers  and  between  all  forms  of  life. 
Just  the  opposite  is  found.  Complex 
species,  such  as  jelly  fish,  worms, 
sponges,  corals,  trilobites  and  brachio- 
pods,  appear  suddenly  in  the  lower 
layers  (Cambrian). 

Furthermore,  many  gaps  and  discon¬ 
tinuities  appear  throughout.  No  fossil 
links  have  been  found  between  protozoa 
and  invertebrates,  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates,  fish  and  amphibians, 
amphibians  and  reptiles,  reptiles  and 
mammals,  reptiles  and  birds  or 
primates  and  other  mammals.  So  many 
fossils  have  been  found  that  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  these  gaps  are  real;  they 
will  never  be  filled. 

The  fossil  record  does  not  support 
evolution.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
sediments,  which  encase  practically  all 
fossils,  were  laid  down  through  water. 
The  worldwide  fossil  record  is  evidence 
of  the  rapid  death  and  burial  of  animal 
and  plant  life  by  a  flood;  it  is  not 
evidence  of  slow  change. 

According  to  all  theories  of  the 
evolution  of  the  solar  system: 

1.  The  planets  should  all  rotate  on 
their  axes  in  the  same  direction,  but 
Venus  and  Uranus  rotate  backwards. 

Continued  on  page  5 
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Reader  demands  evidence. 


To  the  Editor: 

An  article  by  Stephen  Cole  reprinted 
in  the  April  22  issue  of  the  Courier 
titled  “Dispelling  six  pro-freeze  myths,” 
was  intended  to  clear-up  certain  nuclear 
freeze  myths,  but  did  just  the  opposite. 

How  can  the  people  of  the  United 
States  make  rational  decisions  concern¬ 
ing  nuclear  disarmament  when  the 
“experts”  continue  to  distort  informa¬ 
tion,  name-call  and  offer  little  evidence 
to  back  their  statements? 

While  addressing  Myth  No.  1,  Cole 
states  that  the  Russians  have  violated 
every  other  arms-control  treaty.  Where 


is  the  evidence  to  support  this 
statement? 

In  Myth  No.  2,  he  suggests  that  the 
Russians  are  planning  for  a  first  strike. 
If  they  weren’t,  he  asserts,  they 
wouldn’t  spend  all  that  money  on  new 
missiles.  I  fail  to  see  the  connection. 
The  United  States  continues  to  spend 
large  amounts  of  money  on  new 
weapons.  Does  that  mean  that  the 
United  States  is  planning  for  a  first 
strike?  He  then  adds  that  the 
computers  used  by  the  USSR  are 
American  made.  Certainly  this  has  little 
to  do  with  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  is  in  danger  of  a  Soviet  first 


strike. 

In  Myth  No.  3,  Cole  totally  ignores 
the  issue.  He  instead  insults  the  people 
of  the  sixties  generation  by  calling 
them  names  and  suggesting  that  they 
can’t  count. 

In  Myth  No.  4,  Cole  offers  no  specific 
evidence  that  recent  USSR  weapons  are 
offensive. 

While  addressing  Myth  No.  5,  one 
gets  a  glimpse  of  Cole’s  true  mentality. 
He  first  states  that  everyone  living  in 
New  York  and  Tokyo  could  be  killed  by 
nuclear  weapons.  He  than  goes  on  to 
say  that  this  is  not  overkill.  Mr.  Cole, 
What  is  your  definition  of  overkill? 


writer  responds 


.  .  .  and  the 

To  the  Editor: 

Mr  Pettineo’s  letter  raises  many 
interesting  points.  I  am  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  explain  them. 

Myth  No.  1:  The  evidence  is 
overwhelming  and  available  to  any 
American  with  access  to  a  public 
library.  To  quote  only  a  few  examples 
that  should  be  immediately  available  to 
Mr.  Pettineo: 

•  The  May  16  issue  of  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  (page  27) 
provides  evidence  that  the  Soviets  have 
violated  the  SALT  II  treaty  by  testing 
two  new  missiles  and  encoding  the  test 
data. 

•  Soviet  violations  of  the  threshold 
test-ban  treaty  and  the  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  treaties  are  stated 
(page  17)  in  the  April  18  issue  of  that 
same  magazine. 

Aviation  Week  is  the  most  highly 
respected  publication  on  aerospace 
technology  and  must  surely  be 
considered  an  acceptable  source  by  Mr. 
Pettineo. 

Now  that  he  knows  that  the  evidence 
is  available,  I  am  sure  that  his  own 
research  will  uncover  much  more. 

Myth  No.  2:  The  Soviets  have  spent 
money  building  missiles  to  destroy  our 
missiles,  thereby  threatening  peace  and 
destabilizing  the  nuclear  balance. 

We  are  spending  money  building 
missies  that  can  survive  their  best 


attack,  thereby  eliminating  any  chance 
of  a  first  strike  and  preserving  peace. 

Examination  of  the  technology 
involved  will  prove  this.  Soviet  silos  are 
hardened  to  5000  pounds  per  square 
inch  were  able  to  survive  even  the  MX. 

U.S.  silos  are  hardened  to  2000  psi 
and  are  vulnerable  to  Soviet  SS  17,  SS 
18  and  SS  19  surface-to-surface  rockets. 
These  Soviet  missiles  carry  bigger  and 
more  accurate  warheads  than  our 
missiles  do. 

The  Soviet  SS  11  and  SS13  missiles 
built  in  the  60s  were  perfectly  adequate 
to  destroy  our  cities.  Why  did  the 
Soviets  spend  billions  building  missiles 
specifically  designed  to  attack  our  silos 
if  they  did  not  intend  to  do  so? 
Attacking  the  other  side's  deterrent  is 
obviously  an  offensive  strategy. 

Myth  No.  3:  On  the  contrary,  I  did 
not  avoid  the  issue,  I  addressed  it 
directly. 

A  force  of  1000  MX  warheads  cannot 
possibly  provide  a  first-strike  capability 
against  1,398  Soviet  silos,  especially 
since  two  warheads  must  be  fired  at 
each  silo;  the  numbers  just  aren’t  there. 

Besides  that,  the  United  States  has 
voluntarily  reduced  the  yield  of  the  MX 
warhead  from  450  to  335  kilotons 
specifically  so  that  it  cannot  destroy 
the  Soviet  silo,  thereby  preserving 
stability. 

Myth  No.  4:  The  offensive  design  and 


purpose  of  Soviet  weapons  is  explained 
rather  well  in  No.  2  above,  so  I  need  not 
repeat  it  here. 

Myth  No.  5:  Mr.  Pettineo  misinter¬ 
prets  the  statements  made.  I  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  is  not,  contrary  to 
popular  myth,  enough  nuclear  power  to 
destroy  everyone  in  the  world,  even  one 
time,  let  alone  six  or  eight. 

As  my  statement  shows,  there  is  no 
overkill.  If  Mr.  Pettineo  feels  it  is 
impossible  to  kill  everyone  in"  New  York 
City  with  nuclear  weapons,  how  can  he 
feel  it  is  possible  to  kill  everyone  in  the 
world? 

Truly,  I  wish  there  had  been  enough 
space  to  show  the  calculations.  But  in 
brief,  if  a  bomb  of  a  given  size  can  kill 
75  percent  (or  whatever  percentage  you 
wish  to  choose)  of  the  population  of 
New  York  City,  and  there  are  10  million 
people  in  that  city,  then  that  bomb  can 
be  said  to  have  the  capability  of  killing 
75  million  people. 

From  that  point,  one  simply  converts 
(mathematically)  all  of  the  bombs  in  the 
world  into  bombs  of  that  size,  then  you 
multiply  the  result  by  7.5  million.  If 
that  comes  out  to  38  billion,  Mr. 
Pettineo  would  say  that  we  have  “10 
times  overkill,”  since  some  4  billion 
people  are  in  the  world.  Never  mind 
that  all  bombs  don’t  happen  to  come  in 
that  handy  size,  or  that  there  are  only 
two  or  three  places  in  the  world  where 


In  the  third  paragraph  of  Myth  No. 
6,  Cole  scores  a  point  for  the  opposing 
side.  When  talking  about  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  exchange,  statements  such 
as,  “there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  might  not  get  out  of  hand,” 
cannot  be  used.  The  possibility  that  it 
might  get  out  of  hand  should  be 
removed. 

I  have  yet  to  make  a  decision 
concerning  a  nuclear  freeze.  To  do  so,  I 
need  to  be  well  informed  on  both  points 
of  view.  With  people  such  as  Cole 
supplying  this  information,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  I  make  such  a  decision. 

David  Pettineo,  Bensenville 


any  bomb  could  kill  7.5  million  people. 
The  equations  were  written  30  years 
ago  when  the  total  nuclear  arsenal 
might  have  killed  10  percent  of  the 
people.  These  equations  are  obviously 
no  longer  valid. 

Myth  No.  6:  I  agree  completely  with 
Mr.  Pettineo,  but  the  way  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  is  to  be  strong  enough  so 
that  the  Soviets  will  not  dare  to  attack 
us.  The  U.S.  does  not  have,  and  has 
never  sought,  a  capability  to  conduct  a 
first  strike.  It  would  cost  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars.  All  that  the  U.S. 
should  do,  and  is  trying  to  do,  is  keep 
strong  enough  to  prevent  a  Soviet  first 
strike. 

There  is  a  lot  of  difference  in  money, 
weapons  and  technology  between 
defending  against  a  first  strike  and 
trying  to  conduct  one. 

As  to  Mr.  Pettineo's  final  comment,  I 
would  surmise  that  he  has  already 
made  his  decision  and  closed  his  mind 
to  any  information  that  might  change 
it.  I  hope  that  he  will  truly  research  the 
situation  and  reconsider  his  position. 
The  history  of  Soviet  cheating  and  the 
obvious  offensive  strategy  dictated  by 
the  weapons  they  have  built  is  there 
for  anyone  to  see. 

Stephen  V.  Cole,  military  analyst, 
Amarillo,  Tex. 


Creationists? 

Continued  from  page  4 

contributed  papers  at  society  meetings. 
A  man  with  your  persistence  is  sure  to 
succeed  eventually  if  your  position  has 
any  scientific  merit. 

This  may  raise  a  common  creationist 
claim  that  publication  of  their  ideas  in 
established  scientific  journals  is  impos¬ 
sible  because  of  the  bias  of  the 
entrenched  evolutionary  scientific  esta¬ 
blishment,  but  during  the  recent 


Evolutionists? 

Continued  from  page  4 

2.  All  49  moons  of  the  various 
planets  should  revolve  in  the  same 
direction,  but  at  least  11  revolve 
backwards. 

3.  The  orbits  of  these  49  moons 
should  all  lie  in  the  equatorial  plane  of 
the  planet  they  orbit,  but  many, 
including  the  earth’s  moon,  are  highly 
inclined. 

4.  The  sun  should  have  700  times 
more  angular  momentum  than  the 
planets;  in  fact,  the  planets  have  200 
times  more  angular  momentum  than 
the  sun. 

Over  a  hundred  other  evidences 
could  also  be  listed,  each  of  which  could 
be  expanded  into  a  chapter  —  evidences 
that  oppose  evolution  and/or  support 
creation. 

What  are  scientific  creationists 
advocating?  Basically  only  three 
things: 

1.  No  religious  doctrines  should  be 


Arkansas  trial  on  the  Balanced 
Treatment  for  Creation-Science  and 
Evolution-Science  Act,  not  one  single 
rejected  manuscript  on  creation-science 
could  be  produced  to  support  such 
claims,  and  that  should  tell  everyone 
something. 

Joseph  E.  Armstrong 

assistant  professor  of  botany,  Illinois 
State  University 


taught  in  public  schools. 

2.  All  the  major  scientific  evidence 
dealing  with  origins  should  be  taught  of 
the  appropriate  grade  levels. 

3.  If  evolution  is  taught  or  implied, 
then  the  scientific  evidence  opposing 
that  theory  should  also  be  taught. 

Throughout  the  United  States, 
surveys  consistently  show  that  75  to  85 
percent  of  the  people  want  scientific 
creation  taught.  Illinois  is  no  different. 
Most  students  want  to  be  informed  of 
all  the  major  evidence  that  bears  on 
origins.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  in  a  college 
environment  where  differing  ideas  are 
supposedly  freely  discussed  alongside 
each  other,  that  students  hear  so  little 
of  the  growing  body  of  creation 
evidences? 

Evolution  is  being  seriously  and 
objectively  questioned  by  an  increasing 
number  of  scientists,  despite  the 
protestations  and  side  issues  raised  by 
the  eleven  professors  that  signed  the 
above  two  letters. 

For  example,  one  of  the  leading 
evolutionists  in  the  world,  up  until 
three  years  ago,  was  Dr.  Colin 


Armstrong 

To  the  Editor: 

The  biology  faculty  of  College  of 
DuPage  has  discussed  Walter  Brown's 
letter  (Ed.  Note:  “Field  gets  reproach,” 
Courier,  May  27)  among  ourselves  and 
among  colleagues  at  other  colleges  and 
universities.  Dr.  (Joseph)  Armstrong  of 
Illinois  State  University  has  sent  the 
Courier  a  letter  in  reply  to  Brown’s 


Patterson  of  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Now  Dr.  Patterson  is 
saying  such  things  as: 

“We’ve  tested  (organic  evolution) 
and  the  prediction  is  falsified  precise¬ 
ly- 

“I  had  been  duped  into  taking 
evolution  as  revealed  truth  in  some 
way. 

“Evolution  not  only  conveys  no 
knowlege,  but  seems  to  convey 
anti-knowledge. 

Sir  Fred  Hoyle  (world  famous 
astronomer)  and  Dr.  N.C.  Wickrama- 
singhe  have  recently  startled  their 
evolutionist  friends  by  announcing 
that: 

“Biochemical  systems  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  complex,  so  much  so  that  the  chance 
of  their  being  formed  through  random 
shuffling  of  simple  organic  molecules  is 
exceedingly  minute,  to  a  point  indeed 
where  it  is  insensibly  different  from 
zero.” 

Why  aren’t  the  eleven  professors 
(Professor  Armstrong,  plus  the  10  CD 
instructors  who  support  him)  willing  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  these  con- 


endorsed 

assertions  and  statements.  We  concur 
with  and  endorse  the  contents  of  Dr. 
Armstrong’s  letter. 

Barbara  J.  Anderson,  Theo  Zemek, 
Robert  H.  Satterfield,  Lynn  J.  Fancher, 
Rollie  D.  Steele,  Donald  Sullivan,  Jura 
B.  Vasiliauskas,  Russell  R.  Kirt,  Ruth 
G.  Nichoda,  David  K.  Malek  (associate 
dean,  natural  science). 


elusions  to  their  students?  Are  they 
unaware  of  the  experimental  basis  for 
these  statements,  or  do  they  feel  that 
this  information  is  the  propaganda  of 
religious  fundamentalists?  Actually, 
Patterson,  Hoyle,  and  Wicklamasinghe 
aren't  Christians  or  Jews.  Wickrama- 
singhe  is  a  Buddhist!  All  three  men, 
however,  are  honest  and  objective 
scientists,  and  I  know  of  no  serious 
challenge  to  their  conclusions. 

To  the  eleven  evolutionist  professors: 
Let's  avoid  a  possible  mismatch  in  the 
.speaking  skills  of  debaters.  Let  us  have 
a  written  debate  —  10,000  to  20,000 
words  or  so.  ALL  ELEVEN  OF  YOU 
CAN  JOIN  TOGETHER.  Agreed? 

To  the  students  at  CD:  If  you  would 
like  to  see  such  an  exchange,  so  inform 
your  science  professor,  a  school  official 
or  the  Courier. 

Why  haven’t  evolutionists  at  CD, 
ISU  and  other  colleges  engaged  in  an 
open,  head-to-head  discussion  of  the 
scientific  evidence  on  origins?  Isn’t  it 
obvious? 

Walter  T.  Brown,  Jr.,  director,  Center 
for  Scientific  Creation 
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Poetry  Contest  Winners 


1st  Place 

LAZARUS 


The  moon  is  a  sugar  lump,  in  a  cup  of  all  night  java. 
I  sip  it  slow. 

Awake ,  asweat. 

Insomnia,  2:30,  4:00,  no  matter  it  is  late. 

Wishing  I  had  sweet  little  pills 
That  would  do  me  no  good. 

But  blessed  are  the  nighttime  vitamins. 

Sugary  lobotomies. 

The  alarm  rings. 

The  sound  oils  bones, 

I  walk. 


2nd  Place 

EASY  LIVING 


Make-up  and  coffee  patch  up  my  fatigue  my 
hollowed  out  anemic  blue,  my 
Dozeless  on  and  on. 

Not  I  resemble  a  slight  shadow. 

Looking  in  the  mirror,  I  dream  of 
Lazarus. 

Lazarus  you  are  so  new,  getting  bom  again. 
Drawn  out  the  great  hole  called  earth. 
Called  grave. 

Someday  I  will  dye  my  hair  and  will 
Wear  to  much  make-up. 

Getting  bom  again  each  morning. 

A  resurrection  ceremony. 


I  woke  up  to  music  this  morning. 

The  government  plays  it  that  way. 

I  threw  back  the  sheet, 

And  got  to  my  feet. 

Ready  to  face  the  new  day. 

The  conveyor  popped  up  without  warning. 
I  stepped  on  the  silver-white  tread. 

I  rode  to  the  kitchen, 

For  I  was  just  itchin’ 

To  shove  instant  toast  in  my  head. 

I  turned  on  the  microwave  oven. 

I  picked  up  the  remote  control. 

I  took  up  my  case 

And  painted  my  face 

And  hastily  put  on  my  soul. 


I  dream  t  of  hair, 

Worm  white  hair. 

Getting  too  close. 

Then  wrinkles,  deep  as  waves. 

Daring  that  sea,  I  drowned. 

Perhaps  a  pair  of  scissors  will  save  me. 

Cut  away  my  grave  dressings,  I  will  awake 
Lazarus. 

—  Marie  Ford 


The  annual  College  of  DuPage  Poetry  Contest  originated 
with  Bill  Bell,  English  instructor,  and  he  continues  to  guide 
its  success.  The  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Humanities  Divi¬ 
sion  of  this  year  marks  the  fourth  year  the  contest  has  been 
held.  Judges  for  the  contest  were:  Janis  Geesaman,  Kimberly 
J.  Kyp,  Debbie  Rydl-Lindsey,  Duane  Molnar,  Mary  Ryder- 
Swanson. 


I  figured  I  needed  some  lovin’. 

I  programmed  myself  for  a  date 
The  sad  story  of 
Computer-matched  love 
For  husbands  are  hard  to  create. 

The  kilowatt  sun  shone  brightly. 

I  squinted,  for  it  made  me  blind. 

And,  then,  to  be  clever, 

I  reached  for  the  lever 

And  quietly  turned  on  my  mind. 

I  take  Einstein’s  theories  quite  lightly. 
Science  is  instinct  to  me. 

Geography’s  easy. 

Geometry,  breezy. 

But  human’s  what  I’d  like  to  be. 

—  C.E.  Roza 
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3rd  Place 


THE  VISIT 

YOU 

bring  my  fear  too  near, 
rocking  there 
in  that  chair, 
you  are  old 

and  i  blame  you. 
i  blame  you 

for  your  hands, 
blue-veined  and  cold, 
for  your  halting  walk 
AND 
talk 

and  talk 
and  talk, 
i  blame  you, 

yes,  for  being  old 
and  for  bringing  your  fear 
here,  —  too  close  now  to 
ME. 


—  Viola  M.  Bush 


Honorable  Mention 

Twisted  Cherries 

Reasons  and  lies  — 
smoky  spirits  on  hot  breath 
dancing  new  ideas; 
pleasing  to  the  palate. 

Teasing:  lingering  aftertaste 

on  the  tongues  of  applecheeked  cherubs 

with  passion-broiled  souls. 

Seasons  and  skies  — 
swirls  of  cloudy  birth  and  death 
turning  with  the  breeze; 
squeezing  underneath  the  mallet. 

Greasing:  stinging  vjhat  is  chaste, 
bottom  rungs  of  lonely  harems 
with  passion-soiled  clothes. 

Treasons  and  cries  — 
opaque  images  in  mourning  wreath 
swinging  under  trees; 
losing  on  the  carpet. 

Creasing:  lining  time-worn  face, 
songs  were  sung  of  fields  so  barren 
with  passion-oiled  holes. 


—  Margaret  C.  Hren 
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THE  DREAMS  OF  VERNON  LLOYD 
by  John  Bagdonas 

Shadows  fluttered  in  the  doorway.  He  heard  water  falling 
and  a  warm  draft  surrounded  him;  curiosity  urged  him  to  find 
what  was  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  but  he  couldn’t  move.  He 
pulled  his  shoulders  back  to  throw  himself  forward  when  the 
dream  vaporized,  and  he  found  himself  upright  in  bed,  eyes 
open  and  chest  pounding. 

Vernon  Lloyd,  79  years  old,  had  just  begun  another  day  at 
the  Silverburg  Nursing  Home. 

Falling  back,  he  propped  himself  on  an  elbow  and  viewed 
his  reflection  in  the  mirror.  The  deep  wrinkles  and  white  hair 
were  out  of  place  in  contrast  with  the  clean  cinderblock  walls 
and  cold,  shiny  floor  of  the  small  oblong  room. 

As  he  lay  in  bed,  the  knotted  fingers  of  his  hand  trembled 
against  the  sheets.  They  had  shaken  with  similar  conviction 
seventeen  years  ago  when  he  stood  before  the  school  board  to 
appeal  a  mandatory  retirement.  It  was  a  dead  giveaway.  He 
was  old. 

Advancing  age  had  eaten  into  his  wholeness  as  a  vulture 
gouges  carrion.  His  job,  his  wife,  the  house  -  all  gone, 
gobbled  down  by  a  famished  scavenger,  old  age. 

The  door  opened  and  a  woman  walked  in.  Her  stomach 
pulled  painfully  at  the  buttoned  white  uniform.  “Morning  Mr. 
Lloyd”  she  said  with  an  absent  tone.  Her  pudgy  hand  tugged 
the  cord  of  the  blinds.  Bright  sunlight  broke  into  the  room. 
He  squinted  as  she  stood  with  her  back  to  the  window. 
“Might  you  knock  before  you  come  in?”  he  said.  There  was  no 
lock  on  the  door  of  the  room,  nor  the  bathroom  nor  anyplace 
the  residents  were  allowed. 

The  nurse  looked  at  him  without  expression  and  said,  “You 
had  better  get  your  breakfast,  your  daughter  will  be  here 
soon.” 

He  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  stood.  Mean¬ 
while  the  attendant  made  the  bed.  Finished,  he  joined  her  at 
bedside  while  she  laid  out  his  dayclothes.  Next  to  his  slacks 
sat  a  pair  of  unfamiliar  green  socks.  Vernon  stared  at  them 
and  said  “Those  aren’t  mine.”  The  nurse  sighed  deeply  and 
said  “Certainly  they  are  Mr.  Lloyd,  I  took  them  from  your 
dresser.” 

“They  never  get  the  damn  socks  right,”  he  mumbled  to 
himself. 

“Can  I  help  you  dress  now?”  the  woman  said  with  a  hint  of 
impatience.  He  sat  down  and  she  began  to  remove  his  clothes. 
Her  meaty  hands  gripped  his  arms  and  pulled  on  the  clothing 
strongly.  “You  must  be  behind  schedule,”  he  said. 

“If  we  don’t  hurry,  your  daughter  will  be  here  before 
breakfast,”  she  said  with  another  tug. 

Denice  came  to  visit  at  nine  am  every  Thursday.  She  was 
his  youngest  of  four  children  and  the  only  one  that  visited. 
The  others  were  spread  across  the  country  and  rarely  came 
to  see  him. 

Denice  had  been  close  to  him.  She  had  come  late  in  his  life 
and  lived  at  home  too  long  before  marrying  and  moving  out. 
He  knew  the  weekly  visits  were  a  strain  on  her.  There  were 
three  children,  whom  never  accompanied  her  and  a  husband 
that  protested  any  inattention  brought  on  by  his  aged  father 
in  law. 

Denice  always  looked  haggered  when  she  came  to  visit. 
Vernon  knew  about  Denice’s  problems  because,  despite  his 
fading  senses,  he  was  sensitive  and  listened  to  her.  It  was 
always  small  talk,  like  that  exchanged  by  strangers  on  an 
elevator.  Occasionally,  he  tried  to  reach  her  with  his  pro¬ 
blems,  but  she  didn’t  listen.  She  would  patronize  him  to  a 
point  then  abruptly  change  the  subject.  He  would  lament 
over  the  memory  of  the  close  relationship  they  had  when  she 
was  a  child. 


Fountain  in  a  Shopping  Mall 

Tossed 

pennies 

nickels 

dimes 

plummet 

dive 

for  luck. 

Rhythmic  water  consumes, 
buries  with  constant  design. 

Ripples  dissipate. 

Women  with  blue  hair  &  men  with  jaggling  pockets  bribe  fate. 

—  Kimberly  J.  Kyp 


DEATH 

I A  tribute  to  John  Lennon) 

Time  is  ended,  life  is  still 
It  can’t  be  corrected  with  a  pill 
Souls  are  lost,  some  are  saved. 
Life  is  hell  in  a  way. 

Drugs  are  took  to  escape  the  pain. 
Eternity  will  still  remain; 

Life  is  short  and  lived  too  fast, 

The  only  hope  was  in  the  past, 

God  is  right  in  His  way  — 

No  matter  what  people  say. 

The  void  marches  onward, 
and  never  will  end  — 

For  once  you’re  dead. 

Sins  won’t  mend. 

—  Warren  James  Flamm 


A  tenseness  existed  between  them  now  that  couldn’t  be 
erased.  If  he  aggravated  it,  she  became  frightened  and  her 
guilt  began  to  show. 

Leaning  heavily  on  the  cane,  he  walked  slowly  to  the  dining 
area.  When  he  passed  through  the  hall,  the  grim  faces  of  the 
residents  bothered  him.  Nobody  smiled  until  their  mind 
began  to  go  and  sometimes  not  even  then. 

He  no  longer  had  friends  at  the  home.  When  first  moving  in 
he  associated  with  a  group  of  men  that  ate  together,  played 
cards  and  talked.  As  the  years  passed  several  of  them  died 
and  the  group  broke  up,  each  death  disturbing  the  remaining 
friendships. 

They  became  isolated  from  each  other  by  the  fear  of 
separation.  They  saw  each  other  from  across  a  chasm  of  lone¬ 
liness  and  drew  within,  hiding  from  the  look  of  waiting  death 
mirrored  in  each  others  eyes. 

He  sat  at  a  cafeteria  table,  his  breakfast  in  front  of  him. 
The  attendants  wheeled  chairs  filled  with  sunken,  unfed  faces 
to  the  table  and  rolled  them  away  once  fed.  A  bald  man 
snored  loudly  and  was  awakened.  Vernon  began  to  think 
about  the  dream. 
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It  had  been  a  long  while  since  he  first  had  dreamed  about 
the  staircase  and  the  doorway.  He  didn’t  sleep  well  and  spent 
most  nights  dozing  and  waking.  Sometimes  he  couldn’t  sleep 
at  all  and  would  lie  awake  and  listen  to  the  night  sounds.  In 
the  quiet  darkness  he  heard  the  ventilating  system  hum  an 
imperceptable  tune,  the  gentle  vibration  touching  him  every¬ 
where  at  once.  A  door  close  and  a  toilet  flushed,  both  sounds 
muffled  by  the  thick  walls.  An  occasional  voice,  high  pitched 
and  urgent,  would  call  the  name  of  a  child  or  long  dead 
spouse,  and  he  sensed  the  torment  caused  by  sleep  induced 
memories.  He  listened  hart,  identifying  each  sound  precisely 
until  the  effort  tired  him. 

When  night  was  almost  over,  and  he  lay  exhausted  in  bed, 
sleep  would  come.  And  then  the  dream. 

The  steps  were  steep  and  mottled  with  shadows  from  an 
open  doorway.  As  he  climbed  up  he  heard  water  falling.  The 
sound  was  deep  and  distant  and  like  the  mute  thunder  of  a  far 
off  waterfall.  It  sent  a  tremor  into  the  ground  that  he  could 
feel.  The  warm  air  swirled  around  him  with  a  pleasant  odor;  a 
familiar,  welcome  odor.  He  continued  up  but  the  doorway 
remained  at  a  stationary  distance,  its  shadow  fluttering  in 
the  breeze. 

He  always  awoke  suddenly  before  reaching  the  top. 
Although  he  knew  it  was  a  dream,  it  left  him  with  an  inner 
urging  that  he  couldn’t  explain. 

A  hand  touched  his  arm.  “Hello  Dad,  how  are  you  today?” 
It  was  Denice.  “Am  I  early?  I’ve  interrupted  your  breakfast,” 
she  said. 

He  looked  at  the  cold  oatmeal,  an  unopened  carton  of  milk 
and  a  glass  of  orange  joice  with  the  pith  gathered  in  a  ring 
around  the  top  of  the  glass.  “No,  I’m  finished,  let’s  go  sit 
somewhere  else.”  He  allowed  her  to  help  him  up  but  pulled 
the  arm  away  as  they  began  walking. 

Denice  was  a  small  woman  thirty-nine  years  old.  Her  dark 
hair  was  peppered  with  grey  and  the  center  of  her  body 
wrapped  in  extra  flesh.  Her  clothes  were  discount  store 
bargains.  A  large  handbag,  its  bulging  vinyl  sides  bounding 
against  her  back,  hung  from  the  shoulder.  Greasy  makeup 
covered  her  face  and  the  watery  brown  eyes  watched  sadly 
as  her  father  hobbled  ahead  of  her. 

His  body  was  withered.  The  bones  of  the  hips  and 
shoulders  poked  at  the  loose  clothing  as  he  walked.  Sparse 
white  hair  covered  the  shiny,  freckled  scalp  and  his  arms 
hung  helplessly  by  his  side  as  he  shuffled  down  the  hall. 

They  neared  the  lounge  area  while  Denice  looked  around. 
The  facility  was  spotless  as  a  hospital,  the  antiseptic  atmos¬ 
phere  interrupted  only  by  an  occasional  green  plant  beneath 
a  skylight.  As  they  approached  an  elderly  woman  in  a  faded 
housecoat,  Denice  heard  her  conversing  with  herself.  She 
stopped  speaking  and  stared  at  Denice  as  they  passed.  The 
conversation  continued  when  they  rounded  a  corner.  Further 
on  a  man  sat  outside  a  doorway  in  a  wheelchair.  His  thin  legs 
were  crossed  and  looked  entwined.  A  cruelly  curved  spine 
forced  him  to  hold  his  head  awkwardly.  His  lower  lip  jutted 
out  as  he  stared  at  the  wall. 

Denice  could  not  avoid  watching  the  faces  of  the  people  her 
father  lived  with.  Their  expressions  were  strange,  even  when 
the}  smiled  the  eyes  contained  something  odd.  She  thought 
it  was  loneliness  or  fear  of  maybe  a  reflection  her  appearance 
stirred. 

She  didn’t  know  but  wondered  what  her  father  felt,  and  it 
bothered  her  until  she  couldn’t  think  about  it.  His  problems 
weren’t  real  to  her,  she  had  substantial,  concrete  problems  of 
her  own.  Children  to  raise,  a  husband  to  care  for,  a  house  to 
run.  These  things  taxed  her  attention.  Father  would  fend  for 
himself  as  he  always  he.  There  was  no  other  way,  these  few 
hours  were  all  she  had  to  give,  even  if  it  wasn’t  enough. 


The  tile  beneath  their  feet  changed  to  carpeting  as  they 
entered  an  enclave  filled  with  parlor  furniture. 

The  old  man  dropped  into  an  armchair  and  put  the  cane  on 
top  of  a  table  scattered  with  dog  eared  readers  digests. 
Denice  pushed  a  straight  backed  chair  to  the  table  and  sat 
down.  She  fidgeted  with  the  handbag  and  put  it  beneath  the 
chair  after  unbuttoning  her  coat.  With  a  crumpled  tissue  in 
hand  she  dabbed  her  nose  while  looking  at  him  and  asked, 
“How  do  you  feel  Dad?”  His  tired  eyes  met  hers  while  his 
hands  trembled  as  he  folded  them. 

“As  well  as  an  old  man  should,  I  expect,”  he  said.  She 
wasn’t  a  child  anymore  even  though  her  features  gleamed 
through  the  middle  aged  face  like  a  beam  of  light,  reminding 
him  of  her  as  a  girl.  He  longed  for  the  days  when  they  were 
close  and  an  exchange  of  hugs  could  solve  any  problem, 
soothe  any  hurt  and  send  the  cares  of  the  world  into  flight, 
away  from  the  protective  circle  of  their  arms. 

“The  kids  send  their  love.  It’s  been  a  busy  week  for  us.  The 
first  week  of  school  and  all,”  she  said.  Her  face  was  flushed 
and  damp  with  perspiration.  She  pulled  her  coat  off  and  let  it 
fall  behind  her.  She  continued  to  speak,  offering  family  news 
and  other  bits  of  information,  held  out  like  a  candle  to  a  man 
in  the  dark.  She  hoped  they  were  important  to  him  but  he 
didn  t  hear.  Instead  the  words  flowed  past  him  in  a  wave, 
and  he  wished  he  could  tell  her.  And  she  would  understand, 
and  it  would  change  things.  He  wanted  to  blame  his  misery 
on  her,  but  it  was  his  fault,  and  it  would  never  get  better.  The 
failure  hurt  the  most.  He  tried  to  be  happy  but  couldn’t,  it 
was  in  a  slide  down.  He  had  lost  control. 

“What  time  is  it,”  he  said  suddenly.  It  didn’t  matter  to  him 
but  Denice  was  eyeing  her  watch  like*a  school  kid  waiting  for 
the  bell  to  ring.  “It’s  after  ten  Dad,  I’ll  have  to  leave  soon,  the 
kids  will  be  home  for  lunch,”  she  said. 

She  kissed  his  cheek  and  said  goodbye.  He  watched  her 
walk  quickly  down  the  hall  towards  the  exit. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  sitting  in  his  room.  They 
brought  his  meals  and  chided  him  for  not  eating,  but  he  didn’t 
answer.  Thinking  of  the  dream,  he  sat  and  watched  nothing 
until  it  was  dark. 

He  felt  tired  and  got  into  bed.  He  was  weary  and  his  arms 
and  legs  ached.  He  fell  asleep  and  began  to  dream. 

He  climbed  the  stairs  without  hesitation,  the  sound  of  the 
water  and  the  touch  of  air  drawing  him  up.  The  stairs  dis¬ 
appeared  behind  him  and  the  doorway  drew  nearer  until  he 
stepped  into  its  archway. 

He  stood  in  a  flurry  of  bright  shadows,  a  gentle  tide 
touched  him  with  a  warm  rush  and  he  joined  the  breeze, 
moving  with  it  through  the  door. 

That  morning,  the  nurse  opened  the  blinds  in  the  oblong 
room  and  walked  to  the  bed.  She  touched  his  shoulder  to 
wake  him,  but  her  hand  came  back  quickly. 

Vernon  Lloyd  was  dead. 


People  sail  through  life  —  like  ships  passing  in  the  night. 
Occasionally,  a  lighthouse  appears  —  that  beacon  is  like  a 
friend. 

—  Mary  Ryder-Swanson  '83 
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DON'T  MIX  YOUR  DRINKS. .  .WITH  YOUR  DRIVING! 

by  Patrick  Bond 

Drinking  and  driving  has  become  a  tradition  in  American 
society.  We  have  come  to  regard  drinking  and  driving  as  a 
basic  right.  This  is  true  for  everyone  from  teenagers  experi¬ 
menting  with  their  first  taste  of  beer  to  business  people  and 
their  three  martini  lunches. 

It’s  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  tradition  and  examine  the 
frightening  statistics. 

Last  year,  alcohol  related  traffic  accidents  claimed  the 
lives  of  26,000  people  in  the  U.S.  On  an  average  weekend  in 
this  country,  one  out  of  every  ten  cars  on  the  road  is  driven 
by  a  legally  intoxicated  person. 

The  drunken  driver  is  a  menace  —  he  is  a  threat  not  only 
to  himself  but  to  everyone  in  his  destructive  path  as  well. 

Kelly  Schuette,  unfortunately,  is  a  statistic  of  one  such 
menace.  Mark  and  Bonnie  Schuette’s  only  child,  their  472- 
year-old  daughter,  was  playing  dolls  in  the  family’s  front  yard 
when  she  was  struck  by  a  speeding  auto.  The  driver  of  the 
auto  was  intoxicated. .  .Kelly  died;  en  route  to  the  hospital. 

The  driver  of  the  vehicle  had  his  license  revoked  for  a  three 
month  period  and  received  a  fine  of  $284  for  operating  a 
vehicle  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  nominal  fee  can  be  justified  in 
compensating  for  a  lost  human  life. 

Let’s  face  it,  our  society  tolerates,  if  not  promotes,  the  use 
of  alcohol  as  a  socially  acceptable  refreshment.  And,  in  order 
to  get  from  your  place  of  refreshment  —  be  it  a  bar,  restaur¬ 
ant  or  what  have  you,  back  to  your  home  or  office,  a  car  is  a 
popular  means  of  transport. 

Unfortunately,  to  a  drunken  driver  behind  the  wheel,  a  car 
can  be  a  very  dangerous  weapon. 

We  have,  through  our  laws  and  the  enforcement  of 
them,  promoted  a  leniency  toward  the  drunken  driver. 
States’  drunk  driving  laws  need  to  be  tightened  and  more 
rigidly  enforced  in  order  to  protect  the  real  victim  —  those 
injured  and  killed  by  the  drunken  driver. 

While  they  vary  from  state  to  state,  under  the  present 
law  persons  convicted  of  operating  a  motor  vehicle  while 
intoxicated  face  mandatory  license  revocation,  fines  up  to 
$2,000  and  sentences  up  to  one  year  in  jail.  The  terms  of  the 
sentence  vary  depending  on  the  number  of  prior  convictions 
on  the  driver. 

Although  stricter  laws  are  definitely  needed,  a  redefinition 
of  the  penal  system  itself  is  necessary.  Frequently,  prose¬ 
cutors  are  able  to  plea  bargain  the  penalties  and  sanctions 
that  the  law  imposes  on  the  offender.  Often,  the  penalty  is 
partially  suspended  and  instead  the  driver  is  required  to 
attend  a  traffic  safety  school  or  an  alcohol  treatment  facility. 

In  theory  this  appears  to  be  a  feasible  solution.  Allevi¬ 
ating  the  problem  at  its  roots.  In  practice,  however,  this 
solution  fails  to  achieve  its  objective.  The  problem  stems 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  insufficient  enforcement  for  these 
substitute  penalties.  Drivers  often  fail  to  attend  these  schools 
after  their  initial  visit.  The  courts  have  failed  to  provide  an 
effective  means  of  ensuring  drivers’  participation  in  the 
program.  This  renders  the  program  a  virtual  farce. 

Frequently,  therefore,  convicted  drivers  only  pay  a  small 
fine  and  after  a  temporary  revocation  of  their  license,  the 
driver  is  back  behind  the  wheel. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  we  need  to  somehow 
limit  prosecutors  from  reducing  charges  in  drunken  driving 
cases. 

Repeat  offenders  need  to  be  more  strictly  dealt  with  as 
well. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  and  one  which  our  penal  system 
should  afford  just  consideration. 

We  must  protect  those  who  do  not  drink  and  drive  from 
those  who  do. 


—  Mark  Pfefferman 


Twelve  years  ago,  Joe  Quinn  was  a  typical  carefree  17 
year-old.  Co-captain  of  his  high  school  football  team  and  an 
above  average  student,  Joe  seemingly  had  his  world  by  the 
tail. 

Today,  Joe  is  unable  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  a  cane,  his 
speech  is  slurred  almost  to  the  point  of  being  incomprehen¬ 
sible  and  his  brain  is  significantly  damaged. 

On  his  way  home  from  football  practice  on  that  cool  autumn 
evening,  Joe’s  red  Vega  was  demolished  in  a  head  on  collision 
with  a  car  driven  by  a  man  who  was  legally  intoxicated. 

The  man  was  charged  with  driving  while  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  alcohol  and  ordered  to  attend  a  safe  driving  program. 
The  man  drove  his  car  home  from  the  police  station  after  the 
incident. 

Joe  has  not  driven  an  automobile  since  October  23, 1970. 

Joe’s  case  is  not  unique  in  drunk  driving  incidents. 

It  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  Joe  is  my  cousin. 
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SURVIVAL 


A  SECOND  LOOK 

I  never  really  looked  at  flowers 
till  now 

With  one  hand  on  my  brow 
I  sit  here  wondering  how 

The  roses  set  before  me 
Seem  so  special  now 

They  surely  weren’t  arranged 
Somehow  I  find  it  strange 

All  but  one  have  bloomed 
That  lone  bud  will  open  soon 

—  Richard  Hay,  Sr. 


IT  ISN‘T  A  FAIRYTALE,  BUT  IT‘S  NICE 

It  isn’t  a  fairytale. 

Did  we  ever  court? 

It  can’t  be  a  wedding, 

the  guest  list  is  too  abbreviated. 

Yet  today  I  will  take  you, 

nearly  for  wife, 

perhaps  for  most  of  our  lives. 

Linger  awhile, 

we 've  special  moments  ahead, 
memories  to  create, 
and  courses  to  set. 

Material  moderation, 
no  lace  gown,  no  church. 

Just  we  essentials, 

and  a  speck,  even  rented, 

peaceful,  our  somewhere  on  earth. 

We  are  each  others  burden, 
to  be  carried  in  bliss, 
as  light  as  true  caring, 
eased  upward  by  trust. 

Forever  is  long, 
longer  than  I  can  know. 

Let’s  deal  in  tomorrows, 
look 

one ’s  already  here! 

So  today  I  will  take  you, 
nearly  for  wife, 
for  friend,  intimate  and  lover, 
perhaps  for  most  of  our  lives. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  yesterday? 

•  Have  we  already  shared? 

We  will  encore  tomorrow, 
should  both  of  us  so  yearn. 

We  fill  each  others  void  well, 
and  though  no  fairytale  this, 
to  trust,  trust  completely 
is  a  treasure  from  youth. 

—  J.B.  Korwel 


TOMORROWS  BATTLE 

The  Indian  and  the  Trooper 
had  been  friends  for  many  a  year 

Today  they  met  in  secret 
and  discussed  the  coming  battle 

Both  were  fluent  in  each  others 
tongue 

They  argued  the  outcome 
of  tomorrow’s  frey 

The  Indian  bragged  of  his  fearless 
allies 

And  in  his  turn  so  did  the  Trooper 

So  proud  was  each 
one  of  his  General 
the  other  of  his  chief 

As  night  drew  near 
they  wished  each  other 
luck  and  reaffirmed 
their  eternal  friendship 

Both  were  killed  the  following  day 

—  Richard  Hay,  Sr. 


For  millions 
of  years 
you  have 
stripped  our 
matriarchal  systems 
to  the  bone, 
discarding  us 
like  Jews 
thrown  into  open 
graves, 

trying  to  bury  us. 
But  it  is 
difficult 
isn’t  it? 

The  blood  keeps 
rising 

to  the  surface. 

The  voice 
continues 
to  speak. 

Like  a  roach 
our  tolerance 
grows  stronger 
with  each 
new  application 
of  your 

insecticidal  fears. 

—  Kathy  Corra 


SOLO 

I  arrive  at  the  open  green  field  where  she  waits  for  me. 

The  bright  rays  of  the  summer  can  reflect  off  her  skin. 

She  says  not  a  word  as  I  move  my  hands  over  her  smooth 
body. 

I  enter  her  and  take  control 

Her  every  movement  is  by  my  command. 

We  leave  the  constrictions  of  the  earth  as  we  take  to  the  sky. 

It’s  only  the  two  of  us  among  the  clouds  of  white, 
and  the  skies  of  blue. 

We  climb  and  fall  noe  move  in  and  out,  up  and  down, 
speed  and  glide,  we  are  one. 

Our  only  restriction  finds  us,  it  is  time  of  light. 

We  have  used  our  day’s  quota  and  to  earth  we  glide. 

I  release  my  gentle  hold  on  her  as  we  decend  to  the  cold 
darkened  earth. 

I  leave  her  now,  across  the  field  of  light  I  once  knew 
to  let  her  sleep  on  in  night’s  hand. 

Off  I  go,  to  dream  of  the  time  when  we  ’ll  be  together  again. 


—  Brian  Murphy 


OUR  EGGSHELL  EXISTENCE 
by  Patrick  Bond 

“To  be  yourself,  just  yourself,  is  a  great  thing.  And  how 
does  one  do  it,  how  does  one  bring  it  about?  Ah,  that  is  the 
most  difficult  trick  of  all.  It’s  difficult  just  because  it  involves 
no  effort  at  all.” 

—  Henry  Miller  from  The  Smile  at  the  Foot  of  the  Ladder. 


It  is  sad  to  say  that  while  “being  yourself’  should  and 
ought  to  be  relatively  easy,  natural  even,  such  is  rarely  the 
case  for  human  beings.  Be  it  our  own  human  insecurities  or 
simply  the  complexity  of  our  modern  society,  being  true  to 
ourselves  is  becoming  an  increasingly  more  difficult  task. 

Can  any  one  of  us  honestly  say  that  the  person  whom  we 
display  in  public  is  truely  the  same  person  who  we  are  in  the 
solitude  of  our  own  home? 

I  don’t  think  so. 

Rather,  like  actors  in  the  theater  we  regularly  put  our 
masks  on  —  each  one  uniquely  suited  for  our  many  diverse 
human  relationships. 

In  our  seemingly  schizoid  existence  we  are  husband  or  wife 
mother  or  father,  son  or  daughter,  brother  or  sister,  student 
or  teacher,  employee  or  employer  and  so  on.  The  roles  ob¬ 
viously  are  different  and  oddly  enough  so  too  are  the  charac¬ 
ters. 

Think  about  the  self  which  you  present  to  your  close 
friends.  How  does  that  “self’  compare  with  the  self  which  you 
allow  your  boss  to  see? 

Is  there  not  a  vast  difference? 

Why? 

Perhaps  it  is  because  we  feel  that  our  true  self  (if  indeed 
we  are  able  to  discern  it  from  the  many  we  show)  is  somehow 
insufficient. 

We  feel  as  though  we  are  expected  to  live  up  to  the  social 
norms  in  our  various  activities.  In  order  to  compensate  for 
doubts  in  our  own  ability  to  fulfill  these  expectations  we 
assume  various  roles.  Roles  which  we  perceive  to  be  better 
suited  for  a  given  situation. 

We,  as  human  beings,  strive  to  live  up  to  those  standards 
which  society  dictates.  In  order  to  appease  others  we  assume 
roles  which  seemingly  enable  us  to  attain  these  standards. 

But  what  are  the  standards  which  society,  rather  man,  has 
prescribed?  Youth  or  beauty?  We  have  a  multimillion  dollar 
cosmetic  industry  to  aid  us  in  these  areas. 

How  about  wealth  and  success?  Society  measures  every¬ 
thing  from  fashions  to  foods  and  alcohol  to  homes  on  a  sort  of 
success  scale.  Advertisers  recognize  this  stigma  which  socie¬ 
ty  has  assigned  to  many  of  our  endeavors.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  their  marketing  is  directed 
precisely  at  the  human  desire  to  attain  the  much  desired 
status  of  wealth  and  success. 

Professions  as  well  are  not  immune  from  forcing  us  to 
create  an  actor  for  this  particular  segment  of  our  life.  Society 
has  associated  certain  expectations  with  various  occupations 
and  in  order  for  us  to  abide  by  these  we  must  again  enter  the 
role  which  is  appropriate  for  that  profession  which  we  have 
chosen. 

I  am  not  suggesting  here  that  we  handle  all  of  our  human 
encounters  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  To  do  so  would  be 
ludicrous.  Certainly  various  situations  require  various 
degrees  of  attention  and  intimacy  on  our  part.  But  genuine 
attention  and  intimacy  not  that  which  society  has  prescribed 
for  this  particular  situation.  We  should  utilize  the  different 
aspects  of  our  personality  rather  than  adopting  contrived 
personalities  or  roles. 
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Again  does  the  problem  stem  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  expose  our  true  self  for  fear  of  failure  in  the  eyes 
of  society? 

Are  we  like  boxers  before  a  championship  bout?  Fighters 
maintaining  the  stern  and  unemotional  exterior  which  the 
combat  situation  dictates.  Our  stoic  exterior  conceals  the 
true  feelings  of  fright  and  anxiety  which  lie  within. 

Perhaps  the  delicate  feelings  of  human  beings  require  this 
type  of  armor.  In  order  to  keep  our  sensitive  feelings  from 
being  bruised  we  assume  these  roles  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  harsh  world  in  which  we  live.  Or  perhaps  from  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  our  fellow  human  beings. 

In  doing  so,  however,  we  are  denying  those  with  whom  we 
engage  in  relationships  the  gift  of  ourselves.  Truly  our  most 
precious  gift.  If  we  never  allow  anyone  to  see  who  we  really 
are,  aren’t  our  relationships  simply  that  of  actors  exchanging 
lines  rather  than  a  meaningful  interaction  of  people? 

If  this  is  true  our  situation  is  truly  sad  indeed. 

Similarly,  we  are  robbing  ourselves  of  the  rewards  which 
accompany  our  achievements.  The  applause  is  not  ours  nor 
are  the  merits  which  we  acquire. 

Certainly  we  will  have  our  share  of  failures  as  well  as 
successes.  But  they  will  be  our  own  failures  and  our  own 
successes  —  not  those  of  a  contrived  character  which  we 
have  instituted  into  our  lives. 

Perhaps  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  role  playing 
that  we  have  lost  touch  with  who  we  truly  are.  Maybe  it  is 
because  life  is  so  uncertain  and  in  some  way  assuming  our 
roles  aids  us  in  dealing  with  the  uncertainties  and  possible 
failures  which  the  future  has  in  store  for  us. 

Life,  however,  is  an  improvisation.  There  is  no  time  to 
rehearse  life,  we  must  simply  forge  ahead  into  the  unknown 
with  an  optimistic  spirit  and  the  genuine  self  which  we  have 
—  indeed  which  we  are. 

A  contemporary  rock  group,  The  Eagles,  shows  an  insight 
in  this  area  in  a  song  entitled  “Lying  Eyes”.  The  lyrics  state 
“We  live  our  lives  in  chains  and  never  even  realize  we  have 
the  key.” 

The  roles  which  we  play  are  in  fact  the  chains  which 
prohibit  us  from  knowing  our  true  selves  and  sharing  that 
self  with  others. 

If  such  is  the  case  our  lives  are  analogous  to  an  eggshell. 
On  the  outside  or  surface  we  may  appear  flawless  and  yet  on 
the  inside  we  are  still  extremely  delicate.  The  thin  shell 
which  separates  the  two  is  very  fragile. 


FRIENDS 

I've  always  needed  friends, 

But  never  had  the  guts  to  admit  it. 

My  friends  are  few,  but  precious, 

But  I  have  friends  that  care, 

It  makes  me  proud  to  know, 

That  people  really  care, 

I  want  to  be  a  sensitive  caring  person  too. 
And  be  able  to  be  a  friend. . ., 

Like  you! 

—  Leslie  E.  Church 
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THE  DEPRESSION 
by  Lorraine  S.  Thomas 

As  I  sit  here  surveying  all  that  I  own  and  the  comfort  in 
which  I  live,  I  think  of  all  the  people  living  in  poverty  now 
because  of  the  recession,  and  my  mind  wanders  back  to  1929 
the  year  of  the  big  depression.  I  was  only  one  year  old  at  the 
time  and  so  did  not  feel  the  impact  of  those  hard  times  or 
even  realize  what  was  happening.  I  decided  to  talk  with  my 
Uncle  Stanley,  who  is  now  around  70  years  old,  about  that  sad 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  following  is  his  view 
of  the  great  depression  of  1929. 

My  parents  lost  their  home  in  the  depression,”  said  Uncle 
Stanley  in  a  somber  voice.  “There  were  seven  of  us  at  home, 
my  mother,  father,  three  brothers,  my  sister  and  myself.  I 
was  about  18  years  old  at  that  time.  One  day  we  were 
comfortable  and  happy,  and  the  next  day  the  bank  took  away 
our  house.”  He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  I  knew  he  was 
recalling  the  horror  of  it  all.  He  told  me  later  that  he  feels 
more  frightened  now  than  he  did  then,  for  now  he  is  older,  has 
possessions  of  his  own  and  realizes  what  it  would  be  like  to 
lose  them  all. 

People  who  had  no  job  had  to  go  on  relief.  This  was  very 
traumatic  for  the  immigrants  who  had  come  from  Poland,  as 
my  parents  did,  for  they  were  proud  and  wanted  to  work  and 
proud  of  their  work  but  instead  had  to  ask  for  charity,”  said 
Uncle  Stanley  in  a  voice  filled  with  sorrow.  “Once  a  week  the 
people  had  to  stand  in  lines  waiting  for  a  basket  of  food.” 
Uncle  Stanley  couldn’t  remember  who  the  food  was  from,  but 
he  assumed  it  was  from  the  state.  The  baskets  contained 
vegetables,  cheese,  bread  and  sometimes  Canadian  bacon. 
Later,  people  would  get  together  and  talk,  as  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do,  about  what  was  in  their  basket,  and  then 
they  would  exchange  foods  trying  to  get  a  certain  vegetable 
or  cheese  enjoyed  more  by  their  family.  Because  people  had 
no  money,  their  social  life  centered  on  visiting  each  other  and 
sharing  whatever  it  was  they  had. 

“I  earned  $.35  an  hour  when  I  worked  for  Goldblatt’s  in  the 
advertising  department,”  said  Uncle  Stanley.  “I  worked  two 
hours  each  day  as  there  was  not  very  much  advertising  put 
into  the  newspapers  at  that  time.  People  were  not  working 
and  had  no  money  to  buy  anything  even  if  the  sale  ads  were 
enticing.  Jobs  were  search  then,”  continued  Uncle  Stanley, 
as  he  once  again  continued  to  talk  in  a  more  serious  tone  of 
voice.  “If  a  person  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a  job,  he  really 
had  to  put  up  with  a  lot  from  his  employer.  If  the  employer 
asked  you  to  work  overtime,  you  did  not  get  paid  for  that 
time.  The  employer  would  give  you  $.75  for  dinner  and  that 
was  all.  The  employer  would  give  you  $.75  for  dinner  and 
knew  there  were  40  other  men  waiting  to  grab  his 
job.  And  so  people  worked,  sometimes  under  terrible 
conditions.  Later,  as  years  went  by,  the  unions  became 
stronger,  and  the  people  more  organized.  Those  who  had  no 
job  looked  for  any  type  of  work.  Some  washed  dishes  in  a 
restaurant,  some  swept  sidewalks,  and  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  several  musicians  to  band  together  and  stand  on  a  corner 
playing  for  pennies.  People  were  desperate.” 

“We  had  a  corner  grocery  store  in  our  neighborhood,  in 
fact,  they  were  common  in  those  days.  The  store  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  owned  by  two  men,  not  related,  who  went  into 
partnership  and  bought  this  little  grocery  store.  They 
worked  day  and  night,  and  the  store  became  quite  successful. 
After  a  few  years  went  by,  the  one  partner  sold  out  to  the 
other  partner  and  put  his  money  in  the  bank.  He  was  looking 
for  some  other  field  of  work  to  get  into.  Then  the  depression 
hit.  People  lost  all  their  money  and  so  did  the  man  who  sold 
his  share  of  the  store.  This  man  was  success  oriented,  and 
couldn’t  accept  his  loss.  He  killed  himself.”  My  heart  ached 
as  I  watched  Uncle  Stanley  clear  his  throat  and  nervously 
brush  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  he  told  of  this  tragedy.  How 
many  more  happenings  such  as  this  one  are  still  living  in  the 
hearts  of  people  today,  I  wonder. 


I  decided  to  steer  the  conversation  toward  some  lig^ 
aspects  of  the  depression,  if,  indeed,  there  were  any.  “H( 
much  did  a  candy  bar  cost?”  I  asked. 

“Five  cents,”  he  replied. 

“Five  cents!  Are  you  kidding  me?” 

“No,  really,  that  is  what  they  cost,  and  huge  banana  spl 
covered  with  real  whipped  cream,  plump,  red  cherries  3 
chopped  nuts  cost  twenty-five  cents.” 


PRAIRIE 


JOURNEY  TO  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  L.R.C. 
by  Craig  Gustafson 

The  Learning  Resources  Center  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  Glen  Ellyn  is  a  mind-boggling  sight,  and  it  was  with  a 
properly  boggled  mind  that  I  sought  out  the  director  of  the 
L.R.C.,  Malcolm  Bass,  for  an  interview  and  a  tour.  Mr.  Bass 
cordially  greeted  me  at  the  front  entrance.  As  I  was  passing 
through  the  gate,  a  large  woman  who  had  just  checked  out 
approximately  twenty-seven  books  was  making  her  fat  way 
through  the  exit  gate.  But  something  was  wrong;  an  alarm 
sounded.  There  was  evidently  an  uncleared  book  in  her  pile. 
Four  large  goons  came  and  took  her  away. 

“Where  are  they  taking  the  fat  lady?”  I  asked  Mr.  Bass. 

“To  the  dungeon,”  he  replied.  “We’ve  got  to  show  these 
people  we  mean  business.  But  you  didn’t  come  here  to  discuss 
my  hobbies. . .” 

“True,”  said  I.  “I  came  to  see  the  library.”  Bass’s  hand  shot 
out  faster  than  I  could  see  and  sent  me  sprawling.  He  stood 
over  me,  hellfire  in  his  eyes. 

“Learning  Resources  Center,  you  swine!”  He  gave  me  a  kick 
and  I  arose,  humbled  in  the  presence  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Bass 
began  the  tour;  it  was  a  wonderous  day,  filled  with  surprises 
and  delights.  I  saw  the  microfilm  files;  the  rentable  artwork; 
the  record  albums;  the  Reader’s  Guide  to  Periodic  Literature!!! 
Nirvana.  Mr.  Bass  spoke  articulately  and  eloquently,  describ¬ 
ing  the  various  functions  of  each  section  and  detailing  what 
happens  to  people  who  abuse  those  functions.  The  only  dis¬ 
harmony  I  encountered  in  the  whole  shebang  was  at  the 
videotape  section,  where  one  man  had  knifed  two  old  ladies 
and  a  candy-striper  in  his  frenzied  attempts  to  get  “The 
World  According  to  Garp”  and  “Myra  Breckenridge.” 

Along  about  the  third  hour,  Mr.  Bass  became  a  trifle  agi¬ 
tated.  Nothing  historionic;  but  he  seemed  annoyed.  I  finally 
asked  what  was  wrong. 

“Oh,”  he  said  with  displeasure.  “I  don’t  recognize  this 
section.  No  big  deal.” 

We  traveled  on  for  quite  a  while,  now  merely  trying  to  find 
a  way  out.  Mr.  Bass  had  had  the  foresight  to  bring  such 
equipment  as  we  might  need,  including  a  pith  helmet  for  each 
of  us,  to  guard  our  heads  against  the  unyielding  flourescent 
lights  beating  down  upon  us. 

The  aisles  grew  dense.  Copies  of  “Crime  and  Punishment,” 
“Martin  Chuzzlewit”  and  other  big  fat  books  began  to  blot  out 
the  lights.  We  were  in  Deep  Trouble,  and  we  both  knew  it. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  water  ran  out.  The  plumbing  in  the 
fountains  had  been  rusted  for  several  years. 
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On  the  sixth  day  I  saved  Mr.  Bass’s  life.  He  had  wandered 
by  mistake  into  a  section  of  Harlequin  romances  and,  when  I 
found  him,  was  weeping  piteously  over  the  tribulations  of 
someone  named  Eloise.  I  quickly  unlooped  my  belt,  threw  it 
to  Bass  and  pulled  him  out  into  the  aisle  before  he  could  get 
completely  bogged  down. 

Day  Ten:  With  hunger,  delirium  is  setting  in.  Bass  believes 
himself  to  be  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel.  I  am  apparently  (to  him) 
his  arch-enemy,  Chauvelin.  Even  in  his  most  lucid  moments, 
he’ll  smile  insolently  and  murmur, 

“We  seek  him  here,  we  seek  him  there, 

Those  Frenchies  seek  him  everywhere. 

Is  he  in  Heaven;  or  is  he  in  Hell? 

That  demmed,  elusive  Malcolm  Bass.” 

Then  he  challenges  me  to  a  duel.  It  could  be  worse,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  He  could  think  I  was  the  Pimpernel’s  wife,  Margarite.  I 
prefer  being  Chauvelin. 

Day  Eleven:  I  am  now  Margarite.  It  is  disgusting. 

Day  Fourteen:  The  going  is  getting  rougher.  While  passing 
through  a  section  on  mimes,  we  spent  two  hours  Walking 
Against  the  Wind.  This  so  exhausted  Bass  that  he  collapsed 
on  the  spot,  his  legs  now  useless.  Suddenly,  I  heard  a  noise. 

It  was  my  knuckles  cracking. 

Then  I  heard  another  noise.  This  one  was  a  search  party.  A 
search  party  at  least  two  days  away.  We  communicated  by 
megaphone  and  the  leader  of  the  search  party  promised  to 
start  after  us  as  soon  as  the  pizza  has  been  delivered.  The 
problem  is  this:  Neither  Bass  nor  myself  has  two  days  to 
spare.  I  was  at  this  injucture  that  Bass  suggested  canni¬ 
balism.  Not  that  he  was  thinking  of  self-sacrifice,  mind  you. 
No,  he  wanted  me  to  kill  myself  and  leave  the  body  close  to 
him. 

This  got  me  a  tad  miffed.  Then  I  thought  of  doing  the  old 
curmudgeon  in  and  cannibalizing  him  until  the  search  party 
got  there.  I  could  do  it.  One  quick  shot  over  the  head 
with  “War  and  Peace”  and  the  geek  was  mine.  All  the  food  I 
could  hope  for,  until  rescued. 

But. .  .could  I  take  a  human  life?  Flies  are  one  thing,  but.  . . 

If  I  don’t,  neither  of  us  will  live  and  they’ll  have  ordered  the 
pizza  for  nothing.  But  could  I  take  a  human  life?  I  must  decide 
quickly.  Since  books  have  played  such  an  important  role  in 
this  adventure  of  mine,  I  shall  let  a  book  decide  the  outcome. 
Self-preservation  and  the  murder  of  a  fellow  human  being,  or 
death  with  honor. .  .a  slow,  horrible,  painful  death  with  honor 
.  .  .let’s  see.  Here’s  a  book.  This  shall  give  me  the  clue. 
Frank  R.  Stockton.  “The  Lady  or  the  Tiger”.  I’ll  find  the 
answer  there. 

******************** 


C.O.D. 

by  James  Settecase 

Of  the  many  fine  memories  I  hold,  none  are  so  near  and 
dear  to  my  heart  as  my  school  daze  at  College  of  DuPage. 
Ahh,  College  of  DuPage,  nestled  amidst  the  flood  plains  of 
lower  Glen  Ellyn.  Your  incredibly  overcrowded  parking  lots 
and  muddy,  slippery  sidewalks  are  forever  etched  in  my 
mind.  This  edifice  depreciated  to  higher  education  proved 
an  unflagging  source  of  inspiration,  intimidation,  constern¬ 
ation  and  desperation. 


EPILOGUE:  You  really  thought  I  was  going  to  pimp  you 
with  that  ending,  didn’t  you?  What  happened  was  this:  as  I 
was  deciding  whether  to  kill  Bass,  he  suddenly  woke  up  and 
screamed,  “LOOK!”  I  looked.  Over  in  the  corner  was  a  skele¬ 
ton  of  a  well-dressed  man.  I  went  to  investigate.  The  initials 
on  the  solid  gold  jockey  shorts  said  “R.B.”  I  informed  Bass  of 
this  fact.  He  turned  a  cheerful  shade  of  white. 

“Robert  Burghermeister!”  he  exclaimed.  “The  former 
president  of  the  college.  He  was  ousted  after  holding  a  press 
conference  in  which  he  described  the  college  philosophy  as 
‘making  whoopee’.  He  disappeared  soon  after.  He  must  have 
died  down  here  while  looking  for  his  secret  wine  cache.  Too 
bad  he  isn’t  alive.  He  could  help  us  get  out.  Or  at  least  get  us 
a  drink.” 

I  stared  at  the  skeleton,  with  it’s  right  arm  stretched  in  a 
calling  gesture. 

“He  can  help  us,”  I  said.  “He  is  helping  us.” 

“Good,”  said  Bass.  “Get  me  a  Blue  Hawaii.” 

“No,  I  mean  he’s  pointing  the  way  out,”  I  remarked  casual¬ 
ly.  Our  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  the  skeletel  limb.  There 
they  were:  a  set  of  fire  doors!  We  crawled  quickly  through 
the  fire  doors  and  looked  out.  Escape! 

As  we  pushed  through  the  doors,  an  alarm  sounded.  Good, 
we  thought.  People  will  be  here  soon.  Neither  of  us  could 
walk  by  now.  We  waited.  Two  days.  Nothing.  With  an  air  of 
reckless  abandon  and  wild  hunger,  Bass  grabbed  the  local  fire 
alarm  and  pulled.  Three  seconds  later  four  goons  scooped  him 
up  and  took  him  away.  He  was  babbling  James  Mason  s  final 
speech  from  “Journey  to  the  Center  of  the  Earth”. 

“Who  knows?  Someday  one  of  you  may  follow  us  to  that 
strange  land.  It  may  be  you,  my  lad,  or  your  sons  or  your 
grandsons.  That  I  cannot  say.  But  this  I  know.  The  spirit  of 
man  cannot  be  stopped!” 

He  was  taken  to  join  the  fat  lady  in  the  dungeon. 

So  it  goes  for  all  who  would  mock  man’s  beaurocratic  laws. 

This  was  a  true  story. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  MEMO 
by  Cheryl  M.  Miller 


TO:  ALL  STUDENTS  AND  FACULTY 

FROM:  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  AND  COLLEGE 

PRESIDENT 

SUBJECT:  NEW  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

The  following  are  some  new  rules  for  all  at  COD  to  abide  by: 

1.  Ingestion  of  drugs  and  alcohol  is  strictly  forbidden  on 
campus  unless  one  is  involved  with  the  ALPHA  ONE 
program. 

2.  Humanities  instructors  are  to  inform  their  students  that 
exposing  themselves  to  art  does  not  mean  they  are 
allowed  to  run  nude  through  Building  “M”. 

3.  The  “Human  Sexuality”  course  will  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  hold  its  experiential  learning  sessions  in  the  Sybaris 
Inn  in  Downers  Grove. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  above  rules  will  result  in  the 

offender  being  incarcerated  in  the  lowest  level  of  Building 

“A”,  with  meals  served  daily  from  the  Building  “A”  cafeteria. 


Everything  was  done  up  right  at  old  C.O.D.,  or  as  we  liked 
to  call  it  back  then,  old  Cashed  On  Delivery.  Even  the  rest¬ 
rooms  were  special.  Some  schools,  because  of  their  immature 
student  body  have  installed  wasteful  hot  air  dryers  to  elimi¬ 
nate  unsightly,  unsanitary  paper  waste  mess.  There  are 
usually  three  instructions  on  those  machines:  1.  press  button, 
2.  rub  hands  vigorously  under  nozzle,  3.  wipe  hands  on  pants 
(those  dryers  never  did  work).  But,  the  students  at  C.O.D. 
were  different,  so  much  more  mature.  Our  restrooms  were 
always  clean.  Gleaming  porcelain  and  burnished  chrome 
glowed  fiercely  in  the  almost  natural  overhead  light.  The 
renowned  ventilation  system  kept  the  air  as  sweet  and  fresh 
as  a  meadow  of  wildflowers  after  a  light  spring  shower.  I 
almost  never  gagged.  Paper  towels  clogging  the  sink  or 
strewn  on  the  floor  found  no  place  at  C.O.D.  The  few  hundred 
soaked  and  wadded  up  balls  of  T.P.  flung  with  gusto  onto  the 
ceiling  only  occassionally  released  their  grip  and  fell  with 
vengeance  upon  unsuspecting  stall  inhabitants.  Not  only 
were  the  restrooms  religiously  scoured  by  an  intensely 
devoted  custodial  staff,  but  thoughtful  members  of  the 
student  body  had  their  contributions,  also.  With  a  zeal  not 
found  in  the  uncommitted  they  faithfully  decorated  the 
insides  of  the  stalls.  Each  and  every  booth  had  its  bit  of  lilting 
poetry  or  a  political  essay.  The  many  budding  Picasso’s  and 
Rembrandts  that  C.O.D.  will  one  day  produce  have  left  their 
handiwork  there. 

Registration  was  an  especially  exciting  time  at  DuPage. 
There  were  always  plenty  of  open  classes  even  if  you  regis¬ 
tered  late.  The  simple  to  read  course  numbers  and  class 
descriptions  combined  with  eager  data  entry  people  made 
registration  an  almost  unmitigated  joy,  almost.  Since  every¬ 
thing  was  computerized,  I  often  found  myself  in  and  out  in 
less  than  three  and  one  half  hours.  Not  to  worry  if  you  signed 
up  for  the  wrong  class.  We  only  had  to  fill  out  twelve  forms 
in  duplicate  and  our  money  was  cheerfully  refunded  through 
the  mail,  usually  in  four  to  six  months  with  time  off  for 
making  the  Dean’s  list.  There  were  always  people  on  hand 
to  see  that  you  didn’t  get  lost  in  the  shuffle.  One  day  during 
Fall  registration,  I  quietly  said  to  myself,  “I  wish  I  had  a  little 
guidance.”  Suddenly,  six  doors  flew  open  and  six  counsellors 
fairly  leaped  out  of  their  offices  and  ran  at  top  speed  in  my 
direction.  I  felt  pretty  important  until  I  realized  the  building 
was  on  fire  and  I  was  standing  just  underneath 
the  exit  sign.  As  the  last  one  ran  over  my  chest,  I  heard  him 
yell  something  about  drunken  students,  and  tenured  profes¬ 
sors  and  children  first. 

Time  fails  me  or  I  could  go  on  about  the  change  gobbling 
vending  machines,  my  many  superb  instructors  and  of  course 
the  book  store,  the  wonderful  glorious  bookstore  where  no 
book,  however  expensive  when  purchased  new  could  com¬ 
mand  more  than  five  dollars  on  a  buy  back.  On  the  topic  of 
the  book  store  alone  I  could  pen  volumes,  but  unfortunately 
time  has  failed  me. 

Through  the  years  my  fond  memories  of  C.O.D.  live  on.  The 
recollection  of  those  two  years  can  still  bring  tears  to  my 
eyes,  whether  tears  of  joy  or  relief  I  cannot  say. 
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ALTERNATIVE  ACADEMIC  CONTINUING  EDUCATIONAL 
COURSE  SELECTION  CATALOG 
(New  courses  currently  being  planned 
for  the  1984  CD  curriculum) 

by  Dean  Monti 

CONVERSATIONAL  PLASTICS  240 

An  introductory  course,  teaching  the  students  useful  phrases 
that  can  be  used  in  the  everyday  jargon  of  plastics.  Learn  to 
say,  “Hello,  it  is  a  good  day  for  blow-molding”  or  “Are  the 
extrusion  processes  any  good  around  here?”  Plastics  gram¬ 
mar  will  be  taught,  but  not  stressed. 

ADVANCED  NURSING  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  NOVEL  120 
It’s  no  secret  that  over  6Ej/  of  all  nursing  students  are  reading 
Chekov,  Gogol  and  Pushkin.  This  course  explores  the  style  of 
the  major  Russian  authors  being  read  during  post-surgical 
procedures,  and  will  focus  on  Dostoevsky  and  his  relation 
to  home  health  care. 

ORNAMENTAL  MATHEMATICS  160 

Why  should  plane  geometry  be  so  plain?  Liven  up  your 
mathematic  symbols  and  equations  with  this  new  course 
designed  to  give  full  appreciation  to  the  visual  beauty  of 
division  and  subtraction  signs,  triangles,  circles,  percentages, 
etc.  Student  will  complete  at  least  one  landscape  made 
entirely  out  of  irrational  fractions. 

FOODSERVICE  FASHION  DESIGN  115 

Is  it  acceptable  to  place  red  plastic  forks  alongside  white 
paper  plates?  Learn  that  and  more  in  this  new  course  for 
those  who  have  a  flair  for  fashion  in  the  cafeteria.  Students 
will  learn  how  to  embroider  their  first  names  onto  their 
smocks.  Creative  grease  stain  design  will  be  taught  in  the 
second  half  of  the  quarter. 

AIR  CONDITIONING  GEOGRAPHY  104 

A  course  which  surveys  the  cultural  and  climatic  regions  of 
the  world  and  their  various  corresponding  needs  for  air- 
conditioning  repair.  Comparisons  will  be  made  between 
heavily  industrialized  nations  that  rely  primarily  on  central 
air  conditioning  and  those  small  Third  World  countries  that 
have  the  temporary  units  that  are  placed  in  the  window. 

FUNDAMENTAL  ACTING  IN  AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICE 
TECHNOLOGY  112 

Course  is  designed  to  teach  the  student  how  to  acquire  the 
correct  dramatic  techniques  when  explaining  to  the  consumer 
what  is  wrong  with  his  car.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
proper  way  to  say  “hmmm”  when  looking  under  the  hood  of 
an  auto.  Plays  highlighting  auto  service  will  be  attended. 
Students  will  do  at  least  one  scene  from  either  Hamlet  or 
Measure  for  Measure  while  correcting  the  wiring  system  on  a 
‘67  Dodge  Polara. 

DATA  PROCESSING  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  113 
An  introductory  course  explaining  what  happens  to  the 
human  body  while  running  a  typical  program.  Reactions  of 
the  circulatory  system  as  fingers  punch  keys  is  examined. 
How  the  digestive  system  is  affected  by  hardware  and 
software  will  be  discussed.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
question  of  what  happens  to  the  urinary  system  during  a 
particularly  long  program  run. 

Prerequisite:  FORTRAN  and  the  Reproductive  Organs 
RADIOLOGIC  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  250 

Is  it  legal  to  x-ray  the  vertebral  column  at  the  scene  of  an 
auto  accident  or  should  one  wait  until  the  accident  victim  has 
been  taken  to  the  hospital,  regardless  of  his  guilt  in  causing 
the  incident?  Can  a  bony  thorax  be  x-rayed  during  the  mug 
shots  and  fingerprinting  of  an  apprehended  suspect?  What 
is  the  correct  positioning  for  an  x-ray  of  a  convicted  sex 
offender?  These  questions  are  answered  at  some  point  during 
the  course  and  when  they  are,  everyone  can  go  home. 


ABNORMAL  BOTANY  270 

Everyone  knows  that  some  people  talk  to  plants,  but  did  you 
know  that  sometimes  plants  feel  like  they’re  being  talked 
about  behind  their  backs?  Some  plants  even  hear  “voices” 
when  no  one  is  talking  to  them  at  all.  This  new  course 
examines  why  some  plants  withdraw  from  the  mainstream  of 
the  garden  and  develop  certain  “problems”  that  are  often 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

Prerequisite:  Freudian  Weeding  Tendencies  in  the  Male  121 
HOTEL-MOTEL  JOURNALISM  110 

Learn  more  about  the  fast-paced  life  of  reporting  on  the 
world  of  overnight  accommodations.  You’ll  get  the  inside 
scoop  of  who  is  involved  in  the  “continental  breakfast” 
conspiracy.  You’ll  be  meeting  deadlines  with  editors  who 
demand  to  know  what  time  the  heated  pool  opens.  A  special 
section  of  the  course  will  concern  itself  with  the  moral  and 
legal  obligations  involved  when  you  are  asked  to  reveal  the 
chambermaid  as  a  source. 

STUDIES  IN  PHILOSOPHICAL  RESPIRATORY  THERAPY 
115 

Why  are  we  here?  If  we  don’t  know,  how  can  we  even  consi¬ 
der  saving  the  life  of  someone  else?  Can  we  effectively 
administer  oxygen  if  we’re  not  sure  if  we  exist?  These 
questions,  and  other  compelling  issues  are  discussed  in  this 
new  course.  The  basic  concept,  “I  breathe  therefore  I  am”  will 
be  examined  in  detail. 

INVERTIBRATE  ZOOLOGY  SHORTHAND  220 
The  teacher  has  been  talking  for  hours  about  embryonic 
development  but  you’re  forgetting  it  as  fast  as  it’s  being 
spoken  to  you.  Next  time,  get  it  all  down  in  this  specially 
designed  course  for  those  who  want  to  sharpen  their  short¬ 
hand  skills  while  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  inverti- 
brates.  Students  should  be  able  to  capture  the  essence  of  the 
animal  kingdom  at  70-90  words  per  minute  by  the  end  of  the 
course. 

WOODWORKING  PHOTOGRAPHY  160 

Expand  your  photographic  skills  to  include  the  wonderful 
world  of  woodworking.  Course  will  describe  what  kind  of 
lighting  to  use  when  photographing  a  miter  box,  and  what 
speed  film  to  use  when  your  subject  is  an  unfinished  walnut 
endtable.  Some  developing  techniques  will  be  discussed, 
particularly  how  to  keep  sawdust  off  your  negatives. 
Prerequisite:  Drill  Bit  Photography  150 

REAL  ESTATE  ANTHROPOLOGY  130 

Student  will  not  only  learn  the  fundamentals  of  real  estate 
transactions,  but  will  also  be  able  to  explore  why  certain 
cultures  live  in  real  estate  developments  to  begin  with.  The 
conversion  of  property  ownership  will  be  related  to  the 
adjustments  man  makes  to  his  new  cultural  surroundings.  A 
dig  will  be  made  at  a  piece  of  newly  purchased  property  and 
students  will  discover  a  finished  basement  with  recreation 
and  laundry  facilities. 

Prerequisite:  Condo  Archeology  201 

FUNDAMENTAL  ITALIAN  SOCIOLOGY  200 
Course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  why  Italians  always  seem  to  be  in  “groups  rather  than 
by  themselves.  The  class  structure  of  the  Italian  dinner  will 
be  dissected,  from  the  upper  class  person  who  makes  the 
sauce  to  the  lower  class  person  who  has  to  drain  the  water 
from  the  pasta.  A  typical  Italian  family  tree  will  be  con¬ 
structed,  tracing  a  family  from  its  original  parents  in  Italy  to 
all  of  the  subsequent  relatives  it  produces  (additional  five 
weeks  required). 

Prerequisite:  Danish  Roles  260 


COMPOSITION  AND  STRESS  MANAGEMENT  110 
Have  you  ever  had  to  go  home  after  class  and  compose  a  5-10 
page  paper  on  a  subject  you  knew  nothing  about?What  about 
the  terror  of  the  inevitable  essay  question  on  a  final  exam? 
This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  student  how  to  relax  and 
form  clear,  concise  sentences  without  having  to  rely  on  any 
prescription  medication.  Students  will  start  with  cliches, 
work  up  to  phrases  and  eventually  be  able  to  write  entire 
sentences.  As  nervous  anxiety  is  controlled,  students  may  be 
able  to  complete  a  paragraph  with  at  least  one  abstract 
thought. 

HISTORY  OF  WELDING  220 

A  non-shop  class  for  those  who  are  not  welders  but  are 
interested  in  the  subject.  Course  traces  the  history  of  fuse- 
able  materials  from  the  stone  age  up  to  the  present.  Ideas  of 
the  great  welders  will  be  presented  and  important  dates 
in  welding  history  will  be  discussed.  Students  will  be  asked 
to  write  a  term  paper  with  the  premise,  “If  I  could  weld  any 
two  things  together  it  would  be. . .”  No  welding  will  actually 
be  done,  but  a  movie  on  welding  is  planned. 

SPANISH  SPEED  READING100 

A  course  for  students  who  have  already  completed  a  speed 
reading  course  and  want  to  widen  their  horizons  with  foreign 
literature.  This  class  will  have  you  zipping  through  Spanish 
novels  pronto,  with  little  or  absolutely  no  comprehension  of 
what  you  have  read.  Students  will  read  the  complete  works 
of  Cervantes  and  all  corresponding  literary  criticisms  in  their 
original  Spanish  on  the  last  night  of  class.  (Accelerated 
Learning  Program:  class  meets  only  once) 

INCOMPLETE  STUDIES 

A  specially  designed  new  course  for  those  students  who 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  meet  the  course  requirements  by  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  Students  are  allowed  to  pick  selected 
topics  in  the  area  of  their  particular  interest  and  never  quite 
finish  what  they  start. 

Course  suggestions: 

History: 

World  War  IV2 

Columbus’  Near-arrival  to  America 
Mathematics: 

Unfinished  Equations 
Semi-geometrical  shapes 
Religious  Studies: 

Moses  and  the  5  or  6  Commandments 
Buddha’s  Fourfold  Path 
The  3V2  Pillars  of  Islam 
English  Lit.: 

Shakespeare’s  Sixth  Night 
Tolstoy’s  War  And 
Art: 

Drawing  the  Human  Body,  Head  to  Waist 
Painting  by  Number  (Even  numbers  only) 

Journalism:  Watergate,  the  Nixon  Tapes 
Humanities:  Sex  Roles  and  Impotence 
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BELLY  DANCE  GROUPIES 
by  Clea  and  Patra 

Imagine.  .  .you’re  walking  through  a  forest  full  of  tangled 
brush,  when  an  unusual  sound  stops  you.  For  a  moment,  you 
listen.  You  hear  the  tapping  of  a  drum,  the  clanging  of 
cymbals,  the  clapping  of  hands  and  the  shrills  of  natives. 
After  glancing  around,  you  cautiously  move  forward.  The 
beating  of  the  drum  vibrating  beneath  your  feet,  hastens  you. 
A  piercing  shrill  causes  you  to  spin  uncontrollably.  Stumbling 
away  from  the  spin,  a  flowing  sheer  veil  dangling  on  a  tree 
limb,  entangles  you.  As  you  escape  from  the  shroud  of  the 
veil,  women  (dressed  in  authentic  caftan  robes)  lure  you 
closer  with  their  graceful,  gyrating  movements. 

Suddenly,  a  quiet  but  demanding  voice  snaps  you  back  to 
reality.  “Tuck  your  butt!”  Groans  of  despair  echo  around  the 
room  as  the  voice  drills  on  to  “relax  those  shoulders!”  Your 
thighs  weakened  by  the  pressure  of  sitting  on  air,  shake  like 


a  volcano  erupting.  After  holding  this  position  for  a  few 
seconds  (the  clock  must  have  stopped),  the  instructor  (who 
you’re  sure  is  a  female  drill  sergeant  in  the  army)  tells  you  to 
come  up  “slower.”  As  you  slowly  rise,  your  thoughts  reflect 
on  the  daydream  you  had  earlier.  It  must  be  easier  wearing 
the  caftan  robes  than  the  leotards,  sweat  pans  and  sweat 
shirt  that  you’re  wearing.  By  the  door,  the  most  loyal  janitor 
of  the  high  school  where  C.O.D.  holds  some  of  its  night  classes 
in,  diligently  wipes  the  window.  For  several  minutes,  he 
stares  through  the  wires. 

Meanwhile,  the  instructor  repeats,  “relax  those  should¬ 
ers,”  and  then,  “just  move  your  right  hip,  nothing  else.”  A 
smile  forms  on  the  teacher’s  face,  while  the  janitor  is  busy 
mopping  the  cafeteria  floor  making  it  shine  more  brilliantly 
than  any  “Mop  ‘n’  Glo”  commercial  ever  could.  Finally,  the 
hypnotized  janitor  walks  to  the  closet  (where  it  takes  him 
over  three  minutes  to  unlock  the  door),  and  fixes  everything 


neatly.  Discovering  his  undying  thirst  for  water  from  the 
fountain  (which  conveniently  is  located  in  the  part  of  the 
cafeteria  where  the  dance  class  is),  the  janitor  begins  gulping. 
But,  aren’t  you  supposed  to  aim  the  spout  of  water  at  your 
mouth,  and  not  your  eye?  That’ll  teach  him  for  taking  an 
uncalled  for  break. 

Week  after  week,  the  belly  dancing  class  met,  and,  even 
though,  some  students  dropped  out,  the  class  began  its  own 
ardent  admirers.  For  the  loyal  janitor  brought  some  of  his 
friends  to  do  some  indiscreet  staring  from  behind  the  wire 
windows.  The  result?  The  belly  dance  groupies. 

Taking  classes  (like  belly  dancing)  at  the  off-campus 
locations  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It’s  great  to 
take  a  class  near  home,  but  the  college  did  right  in  naming 
the  mascot,  the  Chaparral.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  from 
one  end  of  the  college  district  to  the  other  during  rush  hour? 
and  just  remember,  what  awaits  you  at  the  other  side  is  left 
to  your  imagination  or  maybe  the  janitors. 
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TAKE  ANOTHER  SHOT 

Take  another  shot 
At  simple  understanding 
Maybe  it  is  not 
So  hard  to  comprehend. 

I  can  see  the  aliens  are  landing; 

Casually  dining  on  my  friends. 

Shooting  in  the  dark, 

There’s  bound  to  be  a  problem. 

Loading  up  the  ark. 

We  ’ll  leave  a  few  behind. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  stop  them 
Or  resurrect  my  friends  on  which  they've  dined. 

Take  another  stab  — 

There ’s  got  to  be  an  answer. 

Make  another  scab 

To  stop  the  bleeding,  please. 

Aliens  know  nothing  of  our  cancer 
So  they  dance  through  leper  colonies. 

Limits  lie  in  chains 
We  cannot  carry  farther. 

Walls  surround  our  brains. 

Ignoring  our  complaints. 

Freedom  is  defined  as  something  other 

Than  bondage,  cages,  traps,  looks  and  restraints. 

—  Margaret  C.  Hren 


TAKE  THE  A  BUILDING  -  PLEASE 

Its  too  hot  —  Its  too  cold.  Imagine  what  would  happen  if  it 
was  just  right.  Goldilocks  could  be  patronizing  the  vending 
machines,  awaiting  an  overflowing  cup  of  porridge  from  one 
machine  while  loosing  change  in  another.  A  bit  of  imagination 
is  necessary  to  envision  a  life  with  three  bears,  while  living  in 
the  A  Building.  However,  much  more  to  one’s  advantage  is  a 
lively  sense  of  humor  —  it  means  survivial.  It’s  time  to  put 
Mother  Goose  and  Mr.  Aesop  (a  most  unusual  couple)  to  rest 
and  ponder  just  what  the  purpose  of  A  Building  really  is. 

The  third  floor  is  an  experimental  laboratory  for  the  space 
program.  A  number  of  space  cadets  have  joined  the  ranks  at 
the  College  of  DuPage,  walk  the  halls  daily  and  the  thought  of 
wearing  astronaut  attire  is  not  a  bit  farfetched.  The  mar¬ 
velous  invention  adjusts  to  body  temperature,  atmostphere 
and  environment. 

In  the  Learning  Lab  oxygen  masks  will  be  installed  in  the 
not  too  distant  future.  Each  desk  will  be  equipped  with  the 
apparatus,  just  in  case  one  feels  lethargic,  nauseous  or  can’t 
breathe!  By  simply  pressing  a  button,  the  life  saver  will  be 
released  and  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  malfunction.  A 
nurse  will  be  on  duty  around  the  clock  and  in  his/her  absence 
the  assistant’s  assistant  will  be  readily  available  or  if  need  be, 
the  substituting  assistant’s  assistant  would  only  be  too 
pleased  to  help  and  if  someone  gets  out  of  hand,  the  old 
saying,  “turn  blue”  would  be  considered  apropo.  If  discom¬ 
fort,  light  headedness  or  increased  heart  palpitations  persist, 
Doctor  Good  Air  could  be  contacted,  providing  your  insur¬ 
ance  policy  is  paid  current  and  coverage  includes  Plan  A  as 
well  as  Plan  B.  It  is  also  to  your  advantage  to  be  a  white 
anglo-saxon,  protestant  female.  Dr.  Good  Air  prefers  the 
ladies!  His  sealed,  bullet  proof  glass  office  is  located  just  two 
blocks  off-campus,  (lucky  dog  even  has  an  attached  parking 
garage  to  house  his  Mercedes-Benz,  Cadillac  Seville  and  one 
worn-out  Volkswagen  left  over  from  med  school). 


Doctor  Good  Air’s  credentials  are  impeccable.  He  is  an  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist  and  professes  to  the  empiricist 
school  of  philosophy.  His  moral  conduct  reflects  that  which  is 
perceived  through  the  senses.  He  sees,  hears  and  speaks  no 
evil  but  can  smell  a  $50.00  bill  three  miles  away.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  A/V  (audio-visual)  Deception  Academy,  has  a  B.S. 
Degree  (boy  you  can  say  that  again)  repeat  he  has  a  B.S. 
Degree  from  the  Mess-A-Choo-Shitts  Institute  of  Technology, 
a  highly  prestigious  institution  dedicated  to  the  study  of  con¬ 
trolled  environments  and  “snowing  people  under.” 

Now  it  shouldn’t  be  necessary  to  come  to  the  A  Building 
with  belly  buttons  exposed  nor  wearing  fleece-lined  under¬ 
wear  in  order  to  sustain  the  variable  temperatures.  Some 
practical  individuals  have  found  an  alternative  to  the  space 
suit  if  it  is  out  of  price  range.  Dressing  in  a  layered-look  can 
be  most  effective. 

Not  too  long  ago,  what  appeared  to  be  a  300  lb.  female,  was 
observed  waddling  down  the  hall.  Upon  closer  observation,  it 
was  discovered  that  this  clever  faculty  member  was  wearing 
her  entire  winter  wardrobe  and  weighed  only  97  lbs.  Other 
than  a  slight  difficulty  in  walking,  she  wasd  weathering  the 
37  degree  temeperatures  admirably. 

Layered  attire  is  practical  and  a  new  type  of  body  language 
has  evolved  from  this  mode  of  dress.  Removing  the  layers,  it 
is  possible  to  interpret  goose  bumps  and  this  is  indeed  a 
psychological  breakthrough.  GBT  (Goose  Bump  Testing) 
scores  are  presently  a  prerequisite  for  graduate  degrees  in 
anatomy  and  the  study  of  skin  disease.  Just  imagine  a  layered 
look  masquerade  party  where  upon  unlayering  the  layers, 
one  could  compare  goose  bumps.  Comparative  studies  indi¬ 
cate  that  larger  goose  bumps  denote  infertility! 

A-Building,  controlled  environment  is  not  a  pipe  dream,  its 
a  nightmare.  In  the  third  floor  men’s  room,  you  can  walk  in 
and  take  a  shower.  But,  where  are  th  shower  nozzles?  It  must 
be  the  sprinkling  system  and  there’s  a  fire!  Its  a  Fred  Astaire 
movie  and  he’s  singing  in  the  rain  —  but  the  rain  is  coming 
through  the  ceiling!  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  bring  a  bit 
of  the  outdoors  in  through  the  ceiling  and  mar  an  otherwise 
natural  turn  of  events. 

On  the  positive  side,  alas  an  answer  has  been  found  to  feed¬ 
ing  the  needy  of  DuPage  County.  A  portion  of  the  first  floor 
will  be  used  as  a  giant  refrigerator.  The  College  of  DuPage 
Food  Pantry  can  supply  food  not  only  to  the  immediate  area 
but  also  to  strife-torn  Central  America.  There  is  enough 
space  in  several  offices  and  classrooms  to  hang  sausages, 
hams  and  store  produce  to  feed  the  world!  The  whole  concept 
will  revolutionize  the  food  industry  and  bring  General 
Electric  to  his  knees!  A  giant  cold  storage  unit  will  shelve 
hunger  forever.  The  temperature  range  on  the  first  floor  and 
throughout  the  building  is  variable  enough  to  freeze  a  fruit  or 
hot  enough  to  cook  a  goose. 

In  satirizing  the  A-Building,  it  is  terribly  difficult  not  to 
confuse  the  animate  with  the  inanimate,  people  vs  puppets 
and  machines  vs  madness.  Stroking  an  object  rarely  brings 
results  whereas  pulling  strings  and  paying  lip  service  to 
those  responsible  for  planning,  building  and  maintaining  such 
a  fortress  fraught  with  blunders,  provides  the  scenario  for 
this  comedy  of  errors.  In  this  performance,  clapping  with  one 
hand  seems  appropriate.  However,  by  not  repeating  the  same 
errors  in  constructing  the  SRC,  it  might  be  possible  to  bring 
down  the  house  with  thunderous  applause  and  send  the  audi¬ 
ence  home,  looking  forward  to  the  second  and  third  replay  of 
a  successful  encounter  with  building  and  beings. 

So  take  the  A  Building  —  please!  The  first  ten  offers  will 
be  presented  with  an  Honorary  Degree  in  Blindfollowing. 
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B  “Wow,”  I  exclaimed,  “I’ll  bet  you  ate  a  lot  of  those.” 
f  “No  way,”  Uncle  Stanley  replied,  “twenty-five  cents  was  a 
lot  of  money  then.  When  I  took  a  girl  on  a  date  and  bought 
her  a  banana  split,  I  had  to  save  for  a  long  time  for  that  treat, 
and  the  girl  had  to  be  something  special  before  I  spent  that 
s  kind  of  money  on  her.”  I  laughed,  thinking  of  the  $20.00  I  had 
i  advanced  my  son  when  he  went  on  a  date  last  Saturday. 


“Sweet  rolls  were  two  cents  and  eclairs,  big  and  chocola- 
tey,  were  five  cents  each,”  related  Uncle  Stanley,  as  he 
smacked  his  lips  and  rolled  his  sparkling  green  eyes  in 
delight,  “and  it  took  two  guys  to  eat  one,  they  were  so  big.” 

I  laughed  and  secretly  wished  I  could  bit  into  one  of  them  for 
eclairs  are  my  favorite. 

“Sometimes,  not  very  often,”  Uncle  Stanley  recalled,  “we 
went  to  a  movie.  The  movie  cost  ten  cents  at  that  time,  and 
we  got  to  see  a  double  feature.  Tim  McCoy  and  Buck  Jones 
were  the  big  stars  of  the  silent  movie  era.  There  were  others, 
but  Tim  and  Buck  were  my  favorites,”  he  whispered. 

“I  remember,”  said  Uncle  Stanley,  a  dancing  smile  on  his 
lips,  “when  the  funeral  director  drove  his  Cadillac,  all  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  would  run  out  to  look  at  it.  That 
was  really  a  sight  to  see.” 

“Why  was  it  such  a  wonder?”  I  asked.  “What  is  so  special 
about  a  Cadillac?” 

“Well,”  Uncle  Stanley  replied,  “a  new  Ford  cost  about 
$800.00  and  the  average  person  couldn’t  even  afford  that  but 
a  Cadillac  cost  around  $2,000  to  $3,000  and  the  only  one  in  the 
neighborhood  who  could  afford  one  was  the  funeral  director. 
So  when  he  drove  around  in  it,  the  people  would  stand  and 
gape  with  their  mouths  open  at  the  shiny,  sleek  black  car  that 
sparkled  as  it  smoothly  whisked  by.”  Uncle  Stanley  became 
more  serious  as  he  continued  his  story.  “Families  stuck 
together,”  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  in  his  favorite  brown, 
stuffed  chair.  “There  weren’t  the  divorces  we  have  now.  A 
wife  knew  that  her  husband  was  doing  the  best  he  could  and 
rarely  complained.  Everybody  pitched  in.  In  our  household, 
whoever  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a  job,  contributed  most  of 
their  check  to  keep  food  on  the  table.  There  was  no  quibbling 
about  his  or  mine  or  yours,  it  was  all  ours.  Children  realized 
what  was  happening  and  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  parents, 
and  together  families  fought  to  survive  during  this  bad  time.” 

Uncle  Stanley  looked  exhausted  as  our  conversation 
brought  back  memories  of  the  hard  times  past,  and  feelings 
long  since  hidden  were  now  awakened.  I  could  see  he  was 
affected  by  the  depression  more  than  he  cared  to  admit.  The 
frown  on  his  furrowed  brow  made  me  realize  that  fear  of  a 
recurrence  still  lingered  somewhere  within  that  aging,  thin 
body.  I  wanted  to  hold  him  and  reassure  him  that  everything 
is  all  right,  but  instead,  I  sat  in  my  chair  in  silence  and 
watched  him  gaze  out  of  the  window.  A  few  moments  passed 
and  Uncle  Stanley  reaffirmed,  “But  we  made  it,  we  stuck 
together  and  made  it.”  I  agreed.  He  did  make  it.  He  was  a 
survivor. 

Divorce  is  likened  unto  death  —  only  far  worse 
Because  the  corpse  refuses  to  die. 

—  Mary  Ryder-Swanson  '83 

SEVERANCE 

One  fibrous  strand  after  another 
clips 

a  scrappedbook  of  memory 
into  unfocused  images. 

Those  moments  I'd  like  to  fix 
like  some  kodaprint  in  my  heart 
slide  further  from  lips  and  eyes, 
more  unfair  each  fair  day. 

Most  unfairless, 

no  fair  lads  and  lassies 

ever  see  the  exposed  tendril  of  smoke 

or  smell  the  underdeveloped  ashes  of  time. 

—  Lee  Kesselman 
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CHIPPEWA  DISCURSION 


“ The  map  is  not  the  territory,  ” 
under  Tom  and  Chair  Prof ’s  dictum 
and  truer  it  could  not  be 
for  every  wiggle  and  lost  comer  straight 
and  lakes  never  on  the  right  side. 

Tent  anachronist  in  R  V  heaven-haven 

and  motors  replace  feet  in  the  most  progressive  scheme  of 
evolution 

by  loss  of  brain  capacity  or  devolve  — 
demolocute  —  either  suffices. 

Forest  is  untrodden  and  all  wildlife  in  the  shape  of  Native 
American  — 
displaced  myths,  of  land 

and  field,  only  to  drink  to  the  demons  of  history. 

Turtle  mounds  can  be  spun  to  face  any  enemy. 

Carve  a  new  head  and  face  it  capitolward 
for  a  nice  change. 

Ojibway  learned  it  wasn’t  the  Dakots  to  scorn  and  how  does 
Bob  Mosomo 
sleep  at  night 

while  listening  to  the  Viking-Saints  latest  exhibition 
while  he’s  listening  for  Gess  lee  ze  day  bwan 
in  search  of  ancestor’s  bones. 

(You  see,  they  appointed  Brave  Bob  to  guard  the  site 
from  evil-seekers  and  revenge-doers.) 

Now  Mosomo  stalks  with  axe  in  hand  and  ear  to  ground 
and  Old  Mortality  in  his  palm. 

All  is  a  watershed  —  not  just  a  divide 

between  Mississippi  and  Hudson,  but  Native  and  Interlope 

with  nowhere  to  portage. 

—  Lee  Kesselman 

IF  I  GO 

ifl 

go 

to 

sleep  here 

I  will 

dream 

dreams 

bulging 

with 

unwelcome 

visitors 

everyone 

but 

you 

ifl 

lay 

awake  here 
I  lay 
alone 

come 

and 

visit  me 
somewhere 
will 
you? 

—  Kathy  Corra 


MY  GRANDFATHER’S  BOX 
by  Joseph  B.  Bagdonas 

I  imagine  there  has  been  a  time  in  everyone’s  life  when 
they  cherished  a  box  of  some  kind.  A  certain  special  box  for 
keeping  secrets,  or  a  box  for  sourveniers.  Little  boxes  for 
hair  pins,  big  boxes  for  marbles  or  pretty  boxes  for  well  read 
letters.  There  was  such  a  box  in  my  life.  It  belonged  to  my 
Grandfather. 

The  box  was  ordinary  in  shape,  almost  square.  It  was  made 
of  dark  wood,  probably  cherry.  The  wood  was  deeply  en¬ 
graved  with  designs  that  intrigued  and  mystified  me  as  a 
child.  As  the  years  passed  and  my  intelligence  grew,  I  was 
able  to  see  the  design  had  continued  as  the  carvers  imagina¬ 
tion  had  expanded.  Grandfather  had  made  the  box  when  a 
young  man.  It  was  his  first  carving  and  according  to  him,  his 
last. 

It  would  hardly  qualify  as  an  artwork,  being  crude  in  struc¬ 
ture  and  primitive  in  design  but  none  the  less  was  very 
appealing  to  me.  The  box  was  heavily  coated  inside  and  out 
with  a  lacquer  or  shellac.  Inside  it  were  three  smaller  boxes, 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  They  came  out  through  the  top,  one  at 
a  time. 

The  large  box  locked  the  three  little  ones  inside  with  a 
roughly  made  brass  key,  which  hung  on  a  nail  in  the  kitchen. 

During  cold  winter  nights  on  the  farm,  the  crackle  of  the 
kitchen  fire  could  be  heard  above  the  sound  of  the  wind 
outside.  This  created  an  intimate  atmosphere  which  brought 
our  family  close  together  and  provided  a  time  after  supper 
when  Grandfather  told  stories  in  wonderfully  expressive 
Lithuanian. 

He  would  take  the  old  brass  key,  open  the  box,  and  with 
the  contents  of  the  first  small  box  spread  on  his  lap  he  would 
begin  a  story.  His  stories  were  always  different,  but  they 
were  always  connected  with,  or  inspired  by,  the  objects  in  the 
box. 

The  first  little  box  contained  an  ancient  bullet,  a  beribbon- 
ned  medal,  a  spoon  and  a  piece  of  leather  thong.  Grandfather 
described  how  he  acquired  these  things  many  times.  Every 
time  I  begged  for  the  “really  true”  story,  he  would  settle 
down,  eyes  twinkling,  and  spin  a  story,  diametrically  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  previous  explanation. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  of  the  folklore  and  history  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  Russia  during  these  stories.  Grand¬ 
father  told  of  his  days  in  the  Russia  Army,  when  he  had 
served  with  the  Cossacks  and  his  boyhood  on  his  fathers 
farm.  He  told  of  his  first  visit  to  a  large  city  so  vividly  I  felt 
we  had  made  the  trip  together. 

He  took  each  item  from  the  box  and  held  it  until  it  was 
included  in  the  story.  The  end  would  come  after  the  last  item 
was  used  in  the  tale. 

As  I  think  back,  I  know  everyone  in  the  family  enjoyed  his 
stories.  The  kitchen  was  always  quiet  save  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  and  Grandfathers  voice  drawing  word  pictures  for  us  in 
his  melodious  Lithuanian  dialect. 

His  stories  were  exciting,  sad,  dramatic  or  quite  often 
laced  with  side-splitting  humor.  I  remember  the  whole  family 
rocking  with  laughter  at  some  of  the  anecdotes.  I  know  now 
the  stories  I  considered  mine  alone  were  enjoyed  by  every¬ 
one. 

If  fortune  smiled  on  us,  Grandfather  would  weave  a  tale 
with  the  contents  of  the  second  box.  This  box  contained  a 
black  stone  as  big  as  a  robins  egg,  a  gold  tassel,  some  coins 
and  a  feather.  The  feather  was  that  of  an  eagle,  hawk,  falcon, 
or  duck,  depending  on  Grandfathers  story. 

The  third  and  last  box  was  wreathed  in  mystery.  Upon  rare 
occasions  Grandfather  would  let  me  handle  it,  shake  it 
perhaps,  but  open  it,  never!  My  curiosity  was  so  great  that 
when  alone  in  the  house  I  would  search  everywhere  for  the 
box.  Search  as  I  might  though,  I  never  found  it. 
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One  evening,  the  box  was  out  and  Grandfather  was  about 
to  start  a  story  session  when  some  neighbors  dropped  in. 
During  the  moment  of  welcoming,  I  relinquished  myself  to 
temptation  and  stole  the  box  away.  I  hid  it  in  the  soft  sandy 
soil  of  the  garden.  Back  in  the  kitchen  I  found  it  impossible 
to  spirit  away  the  key  while  everyone  sat  visiting. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  family  awoke,  I  took  the  key 
from  its  place  and  went  to  the  garden.  I  dug  confidently  for 
the  box  where  I  had  buried  it.  It  wasn’t  there.  I  began  to  dig 
everywhere  but  no  matter  where  I  dug,  no  box.  I  panicked 
and  nearly  dug  up  the  entire  yard.  I  found  nothing.  In  the 
course  of  my  frantic  digging  I  lost  the  key. 

My  apprehension  was  beyond  belief.  I  knew  Grandfather 
would  notice  the  key  missing.  I  knew  I  would  have  to  face  the 
music  when  asked  about  it  and  I  would  have  to  tell  the  truth, 
but  how  I  dreaded  it. 

As  time  passed  Grandfather  made  no  mention  of  the 
matter.  This  bewildered  me,  for  as  weeks  and  months  went 
by,  the  family  teased  me  to  no  end  about  the  missing  box. 
Grandfather  took  no  notice  of  this. 

One  day  long  after,  while  working  the  fields  with  him,  I 
confessed  to  losing  the  box  and  key.  He  looked  at  me  with  an 
understanding  smile  and  told  me  the  box  would  be  mine  if  I 
found  it.  Encouraged  by  his  forgiveness,  I  asked  what  was 
in  the  box.  He  only  said  it  would  remain  a  secret  until  I  found 
it  and  opened  it  myself. 

His  words  occupied  my  mind  from  time  to  time  but  as  I 
grew  older  there  was  school,  work,  dates  and  a  world  war  to 
deal  with.  The  matter  of  the  box  lost  its  importance. 

During  my  service  in  the  war,  Grandfather  died.  When  I 
returned  to  the  farm  I  realized  the  secret  of  the  little  box 
would  never  be  known  to  me. 

As  the  years  added  to  my  age,  I  married  and  moved  to  a 
suburb  of  a  large  city.  My  family  grew,  and  we  visited  the 

farm  often. 

On  one  occasion  my  son  John,  five  years  old,  was  playing 
in  the  front  yard.  We  came  out  to  sit  on  the  porch  after 
supper  and  noticed  him  digging  in  the  soft  sand  of  the  garden. 
He  was  banging  a  toy  shovel  against  something  in  the 
ground.  Out  of  curiosity  I  walked  over  and  was  surprised 
beyond  belief  to  find  Grandfathers  box  there,  with  the  old 
brass  key  in  the  keyhole. 

I  brushed  away  the  dirt  and  picked  it  up.  Its  familiarity 
thrilled  me.  All  the  warm  memories  of  my  childhood  and  of 
my  dear  Grandfather  came  flooding  back.  I  remembered  his 
worn  old  hands  as  he  brought  the  box  to  the  kitchen,  I  felt 
again  the  warmth  and  contentment  of  our  simple  happy 
evenings. 

The  key  worked  hard  in  the  lock,  and  I  wondered  wildly 
for  a  moment  how  the  key  and  the  box,  lost  separately,  had 
come  to  be  united. 

After  some  effort  I  opened  the  lock  and  began  to  remove 
the  small  inner  boxes.  First  the  top  one,  It  still  contained 
the  old  bullet,  tarnished  medal,  blackened  spoon  and  a 
shriveled  and  mildewed  leather  thong.  My  excitement 
mounted  as  I  opened  the  second  box.  Just  as  I  remembered, 
it  contained  a  black  stone,  a  tassel,  some  moldy  coins  and 
what  was  once  a  feather. 

My  hands  now  held  the  mysterious  third  box  and  with  a 
determination  built  through  the  years,  I  opened  it. 

It  was  empty.  Although  I  stood  alone,  I  was  startled  by  a 
chuckle.  It  was  Grandfather’s  chuckle,  I  was  sure.  I  felt  close 
to  him  again  and  I  knew  this  little  box  would  always  remain 
one  of  my  most  precious  possessions. 

All  these  years  my  curiosity  had  burned  with  a  great 
desire  and  now  it  was  satisfied.  I  felt  no  disappointment.  I 
was  glad  the  box  was  empty  for  anything  I  might  have  found 

in  it  would  not  have  satisfied  me. 

Its  emptiness  was  like  a  drained  glass,  the  drinker  having 

already  been  satisfied. 


THANK  YOU  TIMMYS  ANGEL 

Thank  you  Timmy's  angel  for  watching  over  him 
Whenever  he  is  out  of  sight  risking  life  and  limb 
Yes  thank  you  Timmy’s  angel  for  “covering  your  beat" 

When  he’s  preoccupied  with  thoughts  while  walking  down 
the  street 

He  not  always  remembers  that  cars  go  speeding  by 
He's  busy  kicking  pebbles  or  looking  at  the  sky 
From  the  time  he  learned  to  walk  and  talk,  (and  especially 
learned  to  climb) 

You’ve  always  been  behind  him  working  over  time 
There’ve  been  collisions  on  the  bike,  snake  bites  on  a  hike. 

So  you’ve  really  been  put  to  the  test 
It’s  time  you  took  a  vacation,  you  sure  could  use  the  rest 
But  don’t  forget  to  come  back  and  again  perch  on  his  shoulder 
I  need  you  for  a  few  more  years  while  we’ve  both  growing 
older! 

—  Shirley  Moravec 


INTERMISSION  AT  THE  BALLET 

Bodies  claim  and  interpret  space 
with  a  potent  grace, 
reveling  in  the  circumstance 
of  the  evening’s  performance. 

Fabric  waves  give  way, 
luminescences  betray. 

Intrude 

on  harmonious  interlude. 

A  slab  of  light, 
blatant  white, 

enters  uninvited. 

Elements  ignited 

severely  expose 
a  consuming  repose 

before  torsos  unwrap, 
wrinkled  lap. 

Breathing  becomes  normal, 
re  turn  to  formal 

Attire  properly, 
according  to  visibility. 

Your  movements  halt 
silence ’s  assault. 

An  island  made 
of  absent  serenade. 

Bashful  immobility, 
postponed  agility 

until  darkness 
induces  the  redress 
of  a  naked  stage 
by  studied  personage. 

Each  to  our  place 
an  interruption  to  efface. 

Kimberly  J.  Kyp 
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MY  ROBE 


Perhaps  you’ve  got  a  robe  like  mine,  whose  beauty  has  faded 
by  the  passing  of  time 

It  hangs  behind  the  bathroom  door,  and  I  guess  has  become  a 
real  eye  sore 

When  new  it  was  perky  all  fluffy  and  quilted,  now  it  hangs  on 
a  hook  all  lifeless  and  wilted 

Its  backside  thinning  and  dangerously  worn,  a  few  buttons 
missing,  and  a  pocket  it  torn 

But  I  think  of  it  as  a  real  good  friend,  whose  ease  and  comfort 
and  warmth  does  lend 

It’s  shapeless  and  beltless  and  looks  quite  forlorn,  it  wraps 
‘round  my  body  and  just  fits  my  form 

To  hand  onto  this  robe  is  really  quite  silly,  as  I  have  other 
ones  that  are  pretty  and  frilly 

And  the  day  will  soon  come  when  I’ll  lay  it  to  rest,  and  take 
the  pretty  one  out  of  the  chest 

All  stiff  and  starchy  and  uncomfortably  trim,  it  will  take 
many  months  ‘till  this  robe  is  broke  in 

It  will  see  me  through  breakfasts  and  times  when  I’m  ill 

And  on  cool  winter  evenings  will  ward  off  the  chill 

And  just  as  all  friendships  that  weather  the  storm,  it  will 
always  be  waiting,  loving  and  warm 

—  Shirley  Moravec 


OIL  RIG 

1982  summer  season. 

Opens  offshore 
Drilling. 

Public  lands  and  areas  leased  to 
Big  oil 

Buy  Watts  his  name. 

Virgin  bottoms  and  America’s  shores 
Exposed 

Wet  appetite  of  environmental 
Rapists, 

Who  take  and  take,  till  glut. 

Phony  prophets  motive, 

Freedom  from  oil  dependence 
Silences  screams. 

Anti-American  oil  independence  ? 
You  must  be  for  the  Arabs, 

The  conservation  cry  babies, 

Or  your  Red. 

We  ’ll  miss  the  birds 

And  fish  and  fauna 

But  we  ’ll  have  platforms  to  name 

After  disappearing  species. 

—  J.B.  Korwel 


ON  SHADOWS  A  DEATH 

From  a  distance  in  silhouette,  a  big  buck  deer  or  a 

Moose 

Looks 

Like  a  man  with  his  arms  outstretched  to  his 

God. 

From 

a  distance  in  silhouette,  a  big  buck  deer  or 
A 

Moose 

Looks  at  a  man  with  his  arms  outstreched  to  his  God. 

From  a  distance  in  silouette,  a  big  buck  deer  or  a 
Moose 
looks 
at  a 
man, 
alarmed 
that 

Both  were  reached  out  to  and  created  by  the  same  God. 
From  a  distance  in  silouette 
a 

big 

Buck  deer  or  a  moose  looks 
on 

as  an 

armed  man,  reaches  out,  shoots 
and  sends  Bullwinkle  to  meet  his  God. 

—  J.B.  Korwel 


RAIN  IN  SPRING 

Seven  A.M.  April Nineth: 

Rain  splatters  my  window 
The  rain  came  to  Earth 
makes  things  fine 
To  give  new  birth 
The  Earth  dines 
on  the  beautiful  feast 
Least-wise  I  chuckle  softly  to  myself 
It’s  good  weather  for  the  ducks 
whose  clucking  sound  wonderful 
Rain  makes  us  seemingly  sleep  and  dream 
or  move  toward  gleaming  twinkling  stars 
I  choose  to  return  to  slumber:  the  rain 
will  keep 

The  brain  needs  to  rest  too:  to  function 
anew  and  at  its  best 
The  rain  is  an  uninvited  guest: 
it  can  come  back  another  day; 

It  appears  that  I  shall  hear  rain 
as  music  to  my  ears. 


—  Linda  Carol  Wilko 
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RIDDLES  FOR  THE  MUSE 


—  Kathy  Bruning 


Where  grows  the  garden 
of  our  dreams  ’  pas  t  ? 

The  unruly  dog  of  time 
has  trapled  the  roses. 


Where  beats  youths' 
generous  heart? 

Greed  crept  in  the  back  door 
and  drank  up  all  its  wine. 


Where  sits  patience ’s 

timely  throne? 

Upon  its’ velvet  the  drunken 
fools  have  slept  and  spilled. 


Where  sings  compassions' 
tender  lyric? 

Ears  that  do  not  hear 
sing  off  key. 

There  thrives  loves’ 
flowering  embrace? 

Hatreds'  gardener 
cultivates  it  not. 


Where  then,  may  I  go 
and  not  feel  a  stranger? 

Nowhere,  my  daughter, 
Nowhere. 


—  Kathy  Corra 
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SAMMY 

by  Helen  King 

“Mr.  Kensington!  Mr.  Kensington!” 

Lyle  Kensington  looked  up  as  Billy  Wilde  burst  into  the 
library. 

What  is  it,  Billy?  Why  aren’t  you  outside  for  recess?” 

Sammy  Carter  just  busted  Chuck  Meyer  in  the  mouth. 
Knocked  him  out  cold.  Boy,  is  Mr.  Adams  mad!  He  grabbed 
old  Sammy  by  the  jacket  and  dragged  him  down  to  his  office.” 

“Is  Chuck  all  right?” 

Yeah,  I  guess  so. .  .1  bet  they  expel  old  Sammy.” 

“I  hope  not.” 

“I  hope  they  do,”  Billy  said,  turning  to  go.  “So  does  every 
other  kid  in  this  dumb  school.  Well,  bye,  Mr.  Kensington. 
Merry  Christmas!” 

“Merry  Christmas,  Billy,”  Lyle  said  absently. 

He  felt  a  hot  weight  in  his  stomach.  He  glanced  at  the  clock; 
it  was  1:15.  When  recess  was  over,  he  would  talk  to  Bill 
Adams.  He  fingered  the  rough  wood  block  on  his  desk.  So  this 
was  the  way  it  ended.  How  had  it  begun? 

His  first  day  in  his  first  school  —  he  was  struggling  with  all 
of  the  principles  and  theories  he  had  learned.  Remembering, 
he  smiled.  He  was  so  nervous,  so  anxious  to  do  well.  Then,  in 
his  first  hour,  came  Sammy.  The  sixth  grade  class  came  at 
9:10.  The  last  boy  in  line  looked  curiously  at  the  books  on 
display,  then  slouching  to  a  distant  table,  flopped  into  a  chair. 
He  unzipped  his  windbreaker,  but  didn’t  take  it  off. 

Lyle  cleared  his  throat.  “I’m  Mr.  Kensington.  I’ll  be  your 
librarian  this  year.  I  want  to  get  to  know  all  of  you.  Please 
answer  when  I  call  your  name.  Robert  Allen,  Mary  Altizer, 
David  Arden,  Alice  Barber,  Susan  Beck,  Stephen  Brown, 
Sameson  Carter.” 

A  general  giggle  was  the  only  answer. 

“Samson  Carter?”  Lyle  repeated,  looking  around.  The 
children  were  looking  toward  the  far  table.  The  boy  in  the 
windbreaker  stared  sullenly  at  his  notebook.  Another  boy  at 
his  table  poked  him.  He  turned  fiercely  and  grabbed  the  boy’s 
shirt.  Lyle  crossed  the  room  to  separate  the  boys. 

“Okay,  cut  it  out!  Are  you  Samson  Carter?” 

“I’m  Sammy,”  the  boy  muttered. 

“All  right,  Sammy.  I  want  to  talk  to  both  of  you  at  recess.” 

“Both  of  us?”  the  other  boy  wailed. 

“That’s  right.  It  was  your  fault  as  much  as  his.” 

Sammy  smiled  as  he  sat  down.  Lyle  finished  the  roll  call. 
After  reviewing  using  the  card  catalog,  he  helped  the  class 
find  and  sign  out  books.  Sammy  only  sat  staring  at  the  table. 
Lyle  wanted  to  go  talk  with  him,  but  he  wasn’t  sure  of  what 
to  say.  By  the  time  he  had  though  of  something,  the  period 
was  over. 

Since  his  next  period  was  free,  Lyle  went  to  pick  up  his 
mail.  Bill  Adams,  the  principal,  beckoned  him  into  his  office. 

“How’d  it  go,  Lyle?” 

Not  too  bad.  Do  you  know  Sammy  Carter?” 

Bill  whistled.  “Tangled  with  Sammy  already,  huh?  That’s 
your  initiation.” 

“What’s  the  story?” 

“No  family,  no  friends.  He’s  the  terror  of  the  school  since 
he  came  last  spring.  They  sent  him  up  from  the  Children’s 
Home  in  the  city.  He’s  been  in  three  foster  homes.  He  can’t 
read;  he  won’t  stay  out  of  trouble.  If  he’s  not  better  this  year, 
I  don’t  know  what  we’ll  do.” 

“He  seems  so  alone.” 

“He  is  that.  He  just  doesn’t  respond  to  friendship  from  us 
or  the  other  kids.” 

“What  can  we  do?” 

“I  wish  I  knew.  Punishment’s  not  the  answer,  but  that’s 
about  all  he  lets  you  do  to  him.  Talking  to  him’s  like  talking  to 
a  cinder  block.” 


was  sure  it  wouid  ma«er  that  L^IugH 

all  mormng  about  what  he  wanted  to  say  to  SamLy .  WheJ 
mmy  and  the  other  boy,  Paul,  came,  he  had  Paul  write 
Sammy  an  apology  and  took  Sammy  into  the  workroom  to 


“Sit  down,  Sammy,”  he  began. 

“I’d  rather  stand  up.” 

“Okay.  .  .1  want  you  to  feel  free  to  come  to  the  library,  to 
come  talk  to  me  about  what  bothers  you.  I  want  you  to  trust 
me. 

Sammy  stared  at  the  floor. 

“Listen,  Sammy,  you  can  be  a  fine  man.  Nothing  has  to  stop 
you.  Only  you  can  stop  yourself.  I  would  hate  it  if  that 
happened.  You’re  too  important  to  throw  away.  When  you 
get  mad,  don  t  hit  somebody,  come  in  and  talk  it  over.  Any¬ 
time,  I’ll  listen.” 

Sammy  looked  up,  his  eyes  still  sullen. 

“And  we’ll  work  on  your  reading  too.  We’ll  tape  record  it 
so  you  can  see  you’re  getting  better.” 

Sammy  looked  interested. 

“Okay,  Bookman,”  he  said.  “Can  I  go  out  now?” 

“Okay,  Sammy.  Don’t  forget.  I’ll  listen.” 

Lyle  let  Paul  and  Sammy  go.  He  felt  he  had  handled  it  very 
well.  It  would  make  a  difference  to  Sammy  that  someone 
cared. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  Sammy  came  to  the  library  only  with 
his  class.  Lyle  was  discouraged.  The  only  noticeable  change  in 
Sammy’s  behavior  was  that  perhaps  he  was  in  fewer  fights. 
He  wouldn’t  read,  even  for  the  tape  recorder,  although  it 
encouraged  other  slow  readers.  He  still  seemed  sullen  and 
hostile,  resisting  Lyle’s  efforts  to  arouse  his  interest. 

The  leaves  fell  leaving  skeleton  trees  in  the  courtyard. 
Still  Sammy  came  only  on  necessity.  The  Tuesday  before 
Halloween,  he  came  in  before  school. 

“Hey,  Mr.  Kensington,  can  I  make  a  map  like  Larry  did?” 

“Sure.  When  your  class  comes  today,  you  can  set  up  the 
projector  in  the  workroom  and  draw  what  you  want.” 

During  that  class  period,  Sammy  worked  happily  alone.  He 
traced  half  a  map  and  some  drawings  of  classic  cars.  He 
began  coming  on  rainy  recesses,  always  to  trace  projections 
on  poster  paper.  Lyle  left  him  alone  during  this  time,  though 
he  found  things  disturbed  or  misplaced  after  his  visits.  Once 
he  found  a  snatch  of  halting  reading  on  the  tape  recorder. 

Lyle  was  proud  of  Sammy’s  progress.  By  Thanksgiving,  he 
began  to  think  Sammy  was  settling  into  school  life.  He  was 
still  a  loner,  but  some  younger  boys  had  begun  following  him 
around.  He  seemed  to  tolerate  them,  even  to  be  proud  of  their 
devotion. 

As  December  began,  Sammy  started  getting  into  fights 
again.  He  was  caught  stealing  and  threatening  other  children 
—  to  get  money  from  them.  Lyle  was  crushed.  He  had  been 
certain  that  he  was  making  progress.  Sammy  seemed  now  to 
be  in  the  office  more  often  than  not.  Bill  Adams  was  losing 
patience.  Lyle  found  pleading  with  Bill  futile;  he  was  busy,  he 
had  four  hundred  children  to  consider  not  just  Sammy. 

“I’m  sorry,  Lyle.  If  Sammy  hurts  another  kid,  he  has  got 
to  be  expelled.  The  parents  are  spitting  tacks  at  me  for 
letting  the  Children’s  Home  send  Sammy  up  here.  They  say 
he’s  a  threat  to  their  precious  young’uns,  and  by  God,  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  time,  I  agree.  The  other  twenty  per  cent  I’m 
with  you.  I  wish  we  could  do  something  to  help  him.” 

As  Lyle  left  Bill’s  office,  he  saw  Sammy  waiting.  By  his 
expression,  he  was  in  trouble  again. 

“Sammy,  you  know  what’ll  happen  if  you  get  in  more 
trouble?” 

Sammy  stared  at  the  floor  but  nodded. 

“Sammy,  what’s  the  trouble?  Tell  me.” 

“Ain’t  in  no  trouble  if  people’d  leave  me  alone.” 

Lyle  was  hurt. 

“Okay,  I’ll  leave  you  alone.  I  don’t  want  to  hassle  you.  I  just 
want  to  help.” 

Bill  came  to  the  door  of  his  office. 

“Come  on  in,  Sammy.” 


Lyle  left  the  office.  There  was  a  wall  between  them.  He 
wasn’t  sure  what  it  was.  Sammy  couldn’t  trust  him.  He  wasn’t 
getting  through.  He  was  depressed  and  discouraged.  He 
would  have  to  find  a  way  to  begin  again. 

Christmas  drew  nearer,  and  the  school  was  caught  up  in 
programs  and  projects.  Excited  children  marched  noisily 
through  the  halls.  Bright  pictures  of  rotund  Santas  and 
dancing  reindeer  decorated  the  classrooms.  Happiness  was 
everywhere.  Except  in  Sammy. 

He  wasn’t  actually  in  trouble,  but  seemed  more  quiet  and 
withdrawn  than  usual.  He  was  often  in  the  library,  standing 
silent  and  alone.  Busy  with  other  children,  Lyle  hardly 
noticed  him.  After  Christmas,  he  would  begin  again,  he  told 
himself.  He  was  still  smarting  from  Sammy’s  refusal  to  trust 
him.  He  had  done  as  much  as  he  could. 

With  Christmas  vacation  three  days  off,  Lyle  was  working 
long  hours  to  catch  up  on  his  statistical  reports  and  book 
orders.  Just  before  noon,  as  he  was  working  on  a  snag  in  the 


book  account,  Sammy  came  in. 

“Hi,  Mr.  Kensington.” 

“Hi,  Sammy.  What  is  it?”  he  said,  hardly  looking  up. 

“I  made  this  for  you.” 

He  came  to  Lyle’s  desk  and  laid  down  a  small  block  of  wood 
roughly  carved  to  resemble  a  book. 

Lyle  was  pre-occupied.  He  looked  at  the  block,  then  went 
on  figuring. 

“Well,  thank  you,  Sammy,  that’s  very  nice. 

“You  don’t  really  care  about  me,  do  you?"  Sammy  said 


slowly. 

Lyle’s  head  jerked  up.  Sammy  was  standing  beside  him 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

“It  was  a  lie.  All  about  caring.  You  don’t  care.  You  just 
want  to  make  yourself  feel  good.’ 

Lyle  felt  sick. 

“Sammy,  I  —  ”  he  stammered. 

“You’re  just  like  all  the  rest  of  them.  Liar!  Liar! 

Sammy  turned  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  Lyle  knocked  over 
the  chair  getting  up  to  follow  him. 

“Sammy,  wait.  Let  me  explain. 

Sammy  ran  outside.  Lyle  picked  up  his  chair  and  sank  into 
it.  He  was  shaking.  He  had  failed.  Then,  he  knew  why.  Sammy 
was  a  project  to  him,  never  a  boy.  The  wall  between  them  was 
his  own  insensitivity.  He  had  never  really  loved  Sammy,  but 
Sammy,  often  disappointed,  had  loved  him  and  hoped  that 
this  time  it  would  be  different.  He  touched  the  rough  wood 

block  on  his  desk;  he  was  crying. 

The  bell  rang,  jarring  Lyle  from  his  thoughts.  It  was  1:30; 
recess  was  over.  He  went  to  Bill  to  explain  what  had  happen- 


“Don’t  blame  yourself,  Lyle.  Sammy  was  lost  before  you 

knew  him.  It’s  not  your  fault.  „ 

“It  is  my  fault.  I  wasn’t  honest.  I  treated  him  like  a  thing. 
“Then  you’ve  learned  something.  Lyle,  we  have  to  make 
mistakes;  it’s  the  only  proof  we’ve  got  we’re  alive.  I  m  very 
sorry  about  Sammy,  but  even  if  you  had  really  deeply  cared, 
you  might  not  have  helped  him.  Don’t  blame  yourself.” 

He  paused,  then  went  on  slowly. 

The  car  from  the  Children’s  Home’s  on  its  way  for  Sammy. 
They’ll  take  him  to  his  foster  home  to  pack.  I  want  you  to  see 

him.” 

“He  doesn’t  want  to  see  me.” 

Lyle  went  back  to  the  library.  He  couldn’t  work.  He  was 

wondering  what  would  become  of  Sammy. 

Snow  had  begun  to  fall  steadily  when  Bill  came  by  the 
library  with  Sammy.  Lyle  went  to  the  door.  Sammy  stared 

at  the  corridor  floor. 

“I’m  going  to  miss  you,  Sammy.” 

Sammy’s  mouth  twitched  in  a  cynical  smile.  Yeah,  ne 


said.  ,, 

“Good-bye,  Sammy.  I  was  wrong.  I  m  sorry. 

Sammy  turned  without  a  word  and  followed  Bill  down  the 
hall  to  the  front  doors.  Lyle  watched  him  get  into  the  waiting 
car.  He  imagined  he  heard  the  car  door  slam  with  a  sharp  and 

final  sound. 
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LONELINESS  TO  SOLITUDE 
by  Patrick  Bond 

People  have  been,  and  by  all  indications,  will  continue  to  be 
lonely  at  various  times  throughout  their  lives. 

Volumes  of  books,  numerous  articles  and  even  several 
songs  have  been  directed  at  the  subject  of  loneliness.  The 
prevailing  attitude  toward  loneliness  is  one  of  uneasiness. 

Psychologists,  psychiatrists,  psychoanalysts  and  the  like 
have  been  employed  to  aid  us  in  alleviating  this  social  ill. 

Need  this  necessarily  be  the  case?  Loneliness  is  not  a  state 
of  being  which  we  should  desperately  attempt  to  avoid.  Per¬ 
haps  loneliness  has  a  deeper  function,  one  which  is  less  pain¬ 
ful  and  more  optimistic  for  the  human  condition.  In  other 
words,  loneliness  should  be  viewed  as  an  isolation  for  growth 
rather  than  one  of  pain. 

Loneliness,  unfortunately  is  rarely  appreciated  for  the  soli¬ 
tude  which  it  provides.  Afterall,  isn’t  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  your  own  feelings  and  become  in  tune  with  yourself  un¬ 
less  afforded  the  time  to  be  alone  to  do  so?  Only  in  solitude 
can  this  understanding  come  to  be,  a  solitude  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  beneficial  for  human  development. 

Loneliness,  we  know,  is  a  reality  of  the  human  condition.  It 
is  a  physical,  emotional  or  psychological  isolation.  It  is 
through  this  condition  that  we  are  compelled  to  transcend 
loneliness  and  achieve  solitude  —  a  space  which  we  create  in 
order  to  discover  ourselves.  In  order  to  experience  solitude  of 
heart,  we  must  stop  running  from  our  own  loneliness  and  con¬ 
fess  to  ourselves  that  it  is  a  limiting  experience  which  is  pre¬ 
sent  in  our  lives.  By  converting  our  loneliness  into  solitude 
we  are  preparing  ourselves  for  personal  growth  through 
achieving  a  closer  contact  with  ourselves,  with  others,  and 
ultimatelyl  with  God. 

Loneliness  is  the  cause  for  much  severe  personal  suffering 
in  contemporary  society.  It  is  a  threatening  feeling  of  being 
alone.  We  attempt  to  eliminate  this  painful  void  in  our  lives 
by  introducing  constant  distractions  into  our  daily  routine. 
Society  eases  our  suffering  by  providing  modern  technologic¬ 
al  distractions  such  as  the  television,  the  radio,  and  the  tele¬ 
phone.  These  distractions  leave  little  time  for  us  to  “watch,” 
“listen,”  and  get  in  touch  with  our  own  feelings. 

As  a  result  of  our  fear  to  experience  ourselves,  we  run 
away  from  our  own  loneliness  and  fail  to  honestly  confess  to 
ourselves  that  loneliness  is  present  in  our  lives.  In  our  at¬ 
tempts  to  avoid  being  lonely  we  desperately  cling  to  others, 
thereby  hoping  to  “heal”  the  silent  void  in  our  lives. 

Many  people  falsely  assume  that  sharing  activities  and 
interests  with  another  person  will  alleviate  their  own  loneli¬ 
ness.  Often  times  this  type  of  a  relationship  develops  within  a 
marriage.  The  two  people  depend  on  each  other  to  fill  the 
empty  “space”  in  their  lives.  Although  this  relationship  satis¬ 
fies  their  need  to  belong,  it  actually  does  very  little  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  true  loneliness  which  they  experience  in  their  lives. 
The  mere  company  for  another  person  is  not  a  cure  for  loneli¬ 
ness.  Often  in  a  relationship,  the  two  individuals  need  each 
other  so  desperately  to  eliminate  their  own  loneliness  that 
they  fail  to  give  each  other  adequate  room  to  grow  and 
achieve  inner  solitude.  Loneliness  is  a  universal  human  ex¬ 
perience  and  not,  as  many  belive,  simply  a  problem  of  the 
single  person. 

It  is,  however,  through  the  experience  of  loneliness  which 
we  foster  a  comtemplative  solitude  that  enables  us  to  achieve 
a  deep  personal  encounter  with  ourselves.  This  inner  or  self¬ 
reflection  allows  us  to  release  ourselves  from  the  distractions 
of  this  world.  This  solitude  is  not  an  escape  from  the  realities 
of  this  world;  on  the  contrary,  he  very  function  of  solitude  is 
to  realize  the  world  with  a  deeper  awareness.  Solitude  allows 
us  time  to  contemplate  the  issues  in  our  ever  changing  world 
and  formulate  more  enlightened  responses.  Although  we 
withdraw  from  the  world,  we  are  actually  able  to  come  in 
closer  contact  with  it  due  to  the  very  fact  that  we  are  now 
able  to  dismiss  the  distractions  of  the  world  and  concentrate 
more  fully  on  the  realities  of  life. 


—  Bob  Rivoire 


But  we  must  first  strive  for  a  receptive  solitude,  one  which 
is  realized  through  the  development  of  an  inner  sensitivity  of 
the  individual.  Inner  sensitivity  stems  from  our  individual 
ability  to  close  ourselves  off  from  the  world  and  other  human 
beings.  It  is  only  after  a  “closedness”  is  establishede  in  our 
own  life  that  we  are  able  to  reach  an  openness  with  others.  It 
is  this  closedness  in  solitude  which  allows  us  to  become  pre¬ 
sent  to  ourselves.  We  are  thus  better  able  to  be  present  to 
others  and  through  this,  encounter  and  discover  the  other 

while  expanding  our  own  solitude. 

Loneliness  entails  strictly  a  selfish  gratification  of  our  own 
needs.  Solitude,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  us  more  compas¬ 
sionate  and  understanding  toward  the  needs  and  desires  of 
others  while  enabling  us  to  better  respond  to  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

Loneliness  then  is  an  essential  experience  for  all  people. 
Loneliness  provides  the  means  by  which  we  are  able  to 
achieve  a  receptive  solitude  of  heart,  which  in  turn  frees  us  to 
achieve  an  inner  peace  or  union  with  ourselves.  An  inner 
peace  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  achieving  a  union  and  com¬ 
munity  with  others  and  is  paramount  in  establishing  a  re¬ 
lationship  and  ultimate  union  with  God.  It  is  a  solitude  which 
allows  us  to  become  detached  from  this  world  and  attached  to 

a  more  perfect  entity  —  God. 

Solitude,  therefore,  is  a  necessary  experience  in  every  in¬ 
dividual’s  life  if  they  are  to  personally  grow  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  relationships  with  fellow  human  beings. 

Solitude  truly  is  a  positive  and  essential  experience  for 
personal  growth.  It  is  a  creative  response  to  human  loneliness 
-  a  response  that  challenges  us  to  discard  the  illusions  and 
distractions  of  this  world  and  strive  to  reach  out  and  discover 
ourselves,  others,  and  the  ultimate  human  fulfillment  -  God. 


COUP:  FOR  MOM,  APPLE  PIE,  ETC. 

Back  then 
We  liked  Ike. 

Such  winners.  We  never 

lost.  Then  Dien  Bien  Phu,  still  they  were 

just  French. 

Carefree 

and  young,  drafted. 

Patriotic  you  serve. 

Viet-Nam,  a  mere  quick  tour.  Then 
home  dead. 

Mama 

she  mourns  for  you 
‘till  she  has  no  tears  left. 

Should  she  be  proud?  You  learned  to 
play  coup? 

Pleiku 

‘s  a  town  ma, 

like  Chicago,  I  guess. 

Somewhere  in  Asia  we  had  to 
protect. 

He  died 

‘cause  we  asked  him. 

To  protect  us  from  Reds. 

We  went  there  to  win.  We  never 
lost.  Then 

—  J.B.  Korwel 


A  FELINE  MADE  SPORT  OF  ME 

The  cat  upon  the  piano  keys 
did  bang 

The  leaped  to  start  her  dash 
across  the  rug  and  through 
the  open  door 

This  Siamese  cat  So  Smug 
Had  planned  it  all  so  well 
To  startle  me  and  have  some  fun 

At  this  she  did  succeed 
For  as  she  turned  in  haste 
to  glace  at  me 
I  swear  she  had  a  smirk 
upon  her  face. 

—  Richard  Hay,  Sr. 
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WHAT  PRICE,  A  KISS? 

It  was  just  one  lone  kiss,  no  more,  that’s  all 
What  could  it  hurt?  I  wanted  something  to  recall 
when  I  would  no  lonaer  have  your  face  before  me. 

If  I  could  give  it  willingly,  and  ask  for  nothing  more, 

Could  you  not  take  it  as  a  gift,  and  allow  me  through  the 
door? 

Without  the  hurt,  with  no  regret,  to  leave  you  happily, 
Without  the  guilt,  without  the  threat  of  what  would  have  to 
be? 

But  you  a  man  of  honour  high,  would  pay  the  price  as  well 
as  I. 

You  could  not  let  me  have  my  momentary  reverie. 

Our  lips  had  barely  parted  when  you  uttered  your  regret, 
“Thus  endeth  the  relationship,  don't  look  surprised!’’,  you 
said. 

The  computer-you  spewed  forth  the  words,  making  sure  I 
understood. 

What  had  just  transpired  twixt  thee  and  me  was  anything 
but  good. 

I  had  to  know  the  human-you,  computers  cannot  feel! 

Was  it  so  wretched  that  you  fell  from  your  near-perfect 
pedestal? 

I  saw  the  look  of  agony  upon  your  face  —  the  cost  was  much 
too  great! 

I  did  not  count  the  cost  of  you  —  I  should  have  known  —  too 
late. 

That  a  man  of  your  morality,  and  extremely  high  integrity 
could  not  forfeit  all  for  what  he 'd  call  a  momentary  pleasure. 
Though  I  could  take  the  loss  in  lieu  of  that  which  I  would 
treasure. 

For  I’ll  remember  every  second  of  that  sensual  experi¬ 
ence. 

I’ve  implanted  it  all,  step  by  step,  so  I  can  call  it  hence. 
Indeed,  I  have  the  memory  of  your  hand  upon  my  hip, 

The  softness  of  your  mustache  as  it  grazed  my  upper  lip, 

The  thickness  of  your  lower  lip  that  pushed  against  mine 
gently, 

Two  pair  of  lips  that  moved  as  one  and  opened  in  synchrony. 

I  know  the  very  second  that  you  seemed  to  lose  control, 

It’s  imprinted  on  my  every  sense  as  well  as  on  my  soui 

Tongue  of  fire  flew  in  my  mouth  and  searched  its  contents 
wildly. 

To  say  you  gave  me  “sweet  surprise’’  would  be  putting  it 
quite  mildly. 

Your  fingers  struggled  on  my  back,  but  still  they  would  not 
stray. 

It  seemed  your  honour  would  be  saved  for  yet  another  day — 
It  was  exactly  then  you  felt  regret,  and  had  to  step  away. 

Oh,  I  will  not  forget  your  words  and  anguished  looks  that 
battered  me, 

Though  I  would  not  allow  them  steal  my  pleasure  from 
me  quickly, 

I've  felt  their  lash  a  thousand  times,  within  my  memory! 

I  know  that  I  cannot  return,  that  is  part  of  the  price, 

But  it  helps  to  know  that  part  of  you  is  fire  as  well  as  ice. 

I  wanted  most  of  all  to  give  what  you  had  first  giv  n  me. 

But  I  did  not  count  the  greater  cost,  the  one  I  could  not  see, 
Though  my  desire  was  to  give,  instead  I  took  from  thee. 

Yet  ask  me,  would  I  take  it  back,  this  object  of  my  agony? 
And  I  would  have  to  say,  “Oh  no!  It  seems  it  was  my 
destiny — 

to  prove  you  right,  and  to  fulfill  my  self-fulfilling 
prophecy!’’ 


—  Anonymous 
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Food  Drive 

Remember  to  bring  canned  goods,  produce,  soap,  noodles, 
paper  products,  toothpaste  and/or  cash  to  help  the  needy  of 
DuPage  County.  During  the  week  of  June  6th  to  June  10th, 
boxes  will  be  provided  at  certain  areas  of  Buildings  A,  M,  K 
and  J  to  receive  your  donations.  Cash  contributions  can  be 
submitted  to  the  Student  Activities  Office,  located  in  Room 
2059,  Building  A. 

Items  particularly  needed  are:  canned  soups,  peanut  butter, 
macaroni,  tomato  sauce  and  paste,  and  rice. 

All  proceeds  will  be  given  to  St.  Mark’s  Food  Pantr>.  100 
E.  Cole  Ave.,  Wheaton.  The  pantry  has  refrigeration  so  met. 
and  produce  items  are  welcome  as  well.  The  People’s 
Resource  Food  Pantry,  located  in  Wheaton  will  also  receive 
items. 

Welcome  this  day  to  share  what  you  have  with  others.  The 
entire  staff  of  the  Prairie  Light  Review  thanks  you  for  your 
generosity. 


Special  Thanks 


Special  thanks  to 
George  Ariffe 
for  having  taught 
and  encouraged 
so  many  people 
to  write. 

Best  wishes. 
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second-place  Chicago  district  and 
$15,000  over  the  state  average.  Nine- 
month  staffers  (21  total)  earn  an 
average  of  $28,490  a  year,  also  first  in 
state,  according  to  the  report. 

CD  administrators  are  also  the 
highest  paid  in  the  state,  making  an 
average  of  $43,254  annually,  the  survey 
revealed.  Only  one  administrator,  the 
occupational/career  education  officer,  is 


paid  below  the  state  average. 

WHILE  THE  CD  president’s  yearly 
wage  of  $58,895  ranks  ninth  in  the 
state,  several  administrators  here  are 
the  top-paid  workers  of  their  kind  in 
Illinois,  including  the  two  provosts,  the 
athletic  director,  and  the  controller, 
as  well  as  the  brass  in  charge  of 
admissions/records,  business  services, 
physical  facility  and  grounds,  and  adult 
education. 

CD’s  baccalaureate/university  paral- 


Annual  salaries  paid  to  CD  administrators 


State 


Administrative  Position 

CD  Salary 

State  Rank  Average 

Chief  executive  of  the  district  (president) 

$58,895 

9 

$54,580 

Chief  campus  administrator  (provost) 

51,501  (2) 

1 

45,525 

Chief  Finance  officer 

50,050 

4 

39,213 

Chief  academic  officer 

43,658 

15 

40,745 

Chief  baccalaureate/university  parallel  officer 

44,665 

2 

37,791 

Chief  student  services  officer 

39,982 

12 

36,759 

Director  of  data  processing 

39,062 

4 

32,716 

Admissions  and  records  officer 

40,564 

1 

29,163 

Director  of  counseling 

39,081 

2 

30,076 

Director  of  job  placement 

30,062 

3 

25,862 

Director  of  student  activities 

36,989 

3 

26,048 

Director  of  learning  resources  center 

43,658 

2 

32,218 

Development  grants  officer 

42,650 

2 

30,376 

Director  of  personnel 

38,531 

4 

32,494 

Chief  occupational/career  education  officer 

33,777 

15 

35,463 

Business  services  officer 

43,658 

1 

30,211 

Physical  facility  and  grounds  officer 

43,658 

1 

29,181 

Adult  education  officer 

39,940 

1 

28,042 

Director  of  athletics 

39,940 

1 

31,765 

Controller 

39,940 

1 

28,481 

Source:  Fall  1982  Salary  Survey  for  the  Illinois  Public  Community  Colleges  by 
the  Illinois  Community  College  Board,  Springfield. 


lei  officer,  director  of  counseling, 
director  of  library /LRC  and  develop¬ 
ment/gran  ts  officer  all  rank  second  in 
yearly  pay  in  the  state  rankings,  the 
survey  states. 

The  campus  finance  officer  and 


directors  of  data  processing,  job 
placement,  student  activities  and 
personnel  all  are  in  the  top  five  wage 
earners  for  similar  jobs  in  Illinois. 

A  more  detailed  list  of  administrative 
salaries  follows. 


Salary  schedule  of  CD  faculty 


Full-Time  Faculty* 

(Doctorate 

(Master’s 

(Master’s 

(Master’s 

or  Master’s 

Degree) 

Plus  20  S.H.) 

Plus  40) 

Plus  75) 

Experience 

Range 

Range 

Range 

Range 

Range 

Factor  (Yrs) 

A 

B 

C 

D** 

£*** 

1 

$14,979 

$15,878 

$16,776 

$17,675 

$18,724 

2 

15,728 

16,672 

17,615 

18,559 

19,660 

3 

16,477 

1 7,466 

18,454 

19,443 

20,596 

4 

17,975 

19,054 

20,131 

21,210 

22,469 

5 

19,473 

20,641 

21,809 

22,978 

24,341 

6 

20,971 

22,229 

23,486 

24,745 

26,214 

7 

22,019 

23,341 

24,661 

25,982 

27,524 

8 

23,068 

24,452 

25,835 

27,220 

28,835 

9 

23,966 

25,405 

26,842 

28,280 

29,958 

10 

24,715 

26,199 

27,680 

29,164 

30,895 

11 

25,464 

26,993 

28,519 

30,048 

31,831 

12 

26,063 

27,628 

29,190 

30,755 

32,580 

13 

28,263 

29,861 

31,462 

33,329 

14 

28,898 

30,532 

32,169 

34,078 

15 

31,203 

32,876 

34,827 

16 

33,583 

35,576 

17  36,325 

18  37,074 

19  37,822 

♦Salaries  listed  are  for  three  quarters.  The  total  compensation  package  for  the  1 983-84 
school  year  will  increase  seven  percent. 

**  Range  “D”  may  also  be  earned  with  60  or  more  semester  hours  through  a  Personal 
Education  Plan. 

♦♦♦Range  “E”  may  be  earned  through  merit. 


Buy  a  book  you  don’t 


need? 


BRINC 


get  your  money  back 


And 


We’ll  give  you  a  FULL  REFUND  for  each  book  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  cash  register  receipt  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  quarter  (first  week  in  summer),  whether  your 
class  was  cancelled,  the  instructor  changed  texts  or  you 
dropped  the  course. 


New  books  being  returned  must  be  free  of  markings. 

Publishing  houses  will  not  accept  books  if  your  name  is 
in  them  or  if  pen  or  pencil  marks  are  visible. 

After  the  two-week  limit,  we’ll  buy  back  your  new  and  used 
books,  but  we  can’t  give  you  the  full  price.  A  wholesale 
representative  predetermines  the  market  value. 

The  major  Bookstore  buy  back  is  always  the  last  six  days 
of  every  quarter.  Books  that  are  in  good  condition  and 
to  be  used  next  quarter  will  be  repurchased  at  one-half 
of  the  current  retail  price. 

The  Bookstore  is  here  to  serve  you.  We  know  how 
expensive  books  are,  and  that’s  why  we  want  you  to  know 
about  our  refund  and  buy  back  policies. 
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Retirees  share  intimate  thoughts 


T  wouldn  t  trade  last  1 1  years 
for  anything,  ’  claims  Beem 


Louise  M.  Beem,  instructor  in  child 
care  and  development,  who  joined  CD 
in  1972  and  started  the  child  care  and 
development  program  here,  is  retiring 
in  June. 

The  DuPage  Regional  Unit  of  the 
Chicago  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Young  Children  has  honored  Beem 
by  awarding  an  annual  scholarship  in 
her  name  to  a  child  care  student. 

“I  wouldn't  trade  the  last  11  years 
for  anything,”  Beem  said.  Her  only 
complaint  is  the  temperature  in  her 
office.  “It’s  too  cold!”  she  exclaimed. 

CD  has  grown  considerably  and  is 


serving  many  more  students  since 
Beem  started  here,  but  she  feels  that 
“in  the  process,  it  has  lost  some  of  its 
humanness.” 

She  has  particularly  enjoyed  the 
diversity  of  people  she  has  met  at  CD 
and  the  deans  in  her  area  who  have 
been  “very  supportive”  of  the  child  care 
and  development  program  and  “have 
enabled  it  to  grow  over  the  years.” 

Beem’s  plans  after  retirement  are 
indefinite.  She  hopes  to  spend  “a  lot  of 
time”  at  the  house  on  a  lake  in 
Michigan  that  she  and  her  husband  just 
finished  building. 


For  Ariffe,  success  measured 
by  what  one  gives  to  society 


By  LYNDA  PANTKE 


Soft  spoken,  warm,  and  sincere, 
George  L.  Ariffe  speaks  of  simple 
values,  of  goals  and  of  what  success 
means  to  him: 

“It  is  not  college  degrees  or  material 
acquisitions;  rather  it  is  what  one  puts 
back  into  society  that  counts.” 

Ariffe,  an  English  instructor,  is 
retiring  in  August  after  15  years  at 
College  of  DuPage  and  36  years  in  the 
profession. 

HE  RECALLS  THE  planning  stages  of 
the  composition  and  literature  pro¬ 
grams,  his  “night  owl”  classes,  and  his 
many  years  in  the  Learning  Labora¬ 
tory.  “It  was  exciting  to  be  involved  in 
so  many  new  things,”  he  said.  "We 
have  evolved  a  very  ambitious  and 
imaginative  program  here.” 

Ariffe  said  that  if  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  choose  his  colleagues, 
“I’d  pick  the  ones  I  have.  It’s  a 
winning  team  and  these  have  been  the 
best  15  years  of  my  life.” 

In  reflecting  upon  his  relations  with 
students,  Ariffe  said  that  “What 
bothers  me  most  about  many  young 
adults  is  their  passivity.  I  urge  them  to 
become  more  actively  involved  in  then- 
education,  in  their  government,  in 
society.  If  the  college  experience  is  to 
be  worth  anything,  it  must  do  more 
than  provide  training  for  a  specialized 
job.  It  must  educate  the  mind  and  the 
heart.” 

ARIFFE  WOULD  LIKE  to  be 
remembered  as  a  “crank”  who  is  willing 
to  take  an  unpopular  position  as  often 
as  his  conscience  requires.  Unafraid  to 
speak  out  for  change,  he  is  active  in 
consumer  affairs  and  writes  letters  on  a 
regular  basis  to  legislators,  presidents, 
and  people  in  positions  of  authority. 

"I’ve  always  been  a  majority  of  one, 


says  Ariffe.  I  was  doing  my  ‘own  thing’ 
when  others  were  just  talking  about  it.” 

Among  the  major  inspirations  in  his 
life  have  been  his  parents. 

“I  was  taught  from  the  cradle  to 
respect  diversity  of  opinion,”  he  said. 
“When  two  people  always  agree,  one  of 
them  is  unnecessary.” 

OUTSIDE  OF  THE  classroom, 
Ariffe  enjoys  hockey,  books,  music, 
theater,  long  walks  and  good  conversa¬ 
tion  with  friends.  His  simple  tastes 
derive  partially  from  being  a  child  of 
the  Great  Depression. 

Ariffe  finds  importance  in  each 
individual.  Consequently,  he  tends  to 
remember  the  names  of  most  of  his 
former  students,  many  of  whom  he  still 
hears  from  even  though  he  was  their 
teacher  back  in  the  ‘40s  and  ‘50s. 

After  serving  three  years  in  the 
Army  —  he  denies  having  fought  in  the 
Battle  of  Hastings  —  Ariffe  received 
his  bachelor’s  degree  from  Temple 
University  and  his  master’s  from 
Northwestern. 

In  1961,  he  was  awarded  the  coveted 
John  Hay  Fellowship  to  study  one  year 
at  Columbia  University. 

Before  coming  to  College  of  DuPage, 
Ariffe  taught  at  a  private  church  school 
in  Minnesota,  at  Libertyville  High 
School,  and  at  Mundelein  High  School, 
where  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
English  Department  for  seven  years. 

Ariffe  plans  to  teach  part-time  at 
DuPage,  travel,  spend  time  with  his 
family  in  the  East,  “help  to  keep 
politicians  honest”  and  do  more 
writing.  He  has  already  written  several 
texts  for  Random  House  including  “A 
Guide  to  the  Writing  of  College  Papers 
and  Examinations,”  used  by  many 
classes  here  at  the  college. 


Student  Help  Wanted 

Exceptional  opportunities  to  earn  *900  par  month  working 
evenings  and  Saturdays.  Car  necessary.  Apply  m  person.  3  p  m. 

Thursdays. 


JRC  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 
4414  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 
Hillside.  IL. 


Johnson  fondly  recalls  1 968 
when  ‘roadrunners’  thrived 


By  CAROLE  KOSTKA 


The  college  looked  “quite  different” 
in  September  of  1968  when  W.R. 
Johnson,  coordinator  of  the  welding 
technology  program,  started  as  an 
administrator  at  DuPage. 

Johnson  will  be  leaving  the  school  in 
August  to  take  advantage  of  CD’s  early 
retirement  pension  plan. 

The  college  opened  its  doors  for  the 
first  time  when  Johnson  started  here  in 
1968,  but  “we  had  14  campuses  and 
none  to  call  our  own,”  he  said. 
Satellites  were  spread  far  apart. 

“AFTER  SPENDING  THE  day  in 
our  offices  at  53rd  and  Roosevelt  Road, 
I  drove  at  night  to  Lyons  Township 
High  School.  We  were  like  roadrunners,” 
Johnson  laughed. 

No  student  protesting  took  place  at 
CD  in  the  late  ’60s  and  early  '70s  as  it 
did  on  other  campuses. 

“Many  Vietnam  veterans  were  in  our 
classes  in  those  days,”  said  Johnson. 
“A  few  seemed  to  be  here  only  for  the 
GI  check,  but  most  of  them  were  veiy 
good  students.” 

BORN  AND  RAISED  in  DuQuoin,  a 
southern  Illinois  community,  Johnson 
wanted  to  be  a  construction  worker, 
although  his  father  had  been  a  coal 
miner.  However,  after  serving  with  the 
Army  Engineers  in  World  War  II  and 


receiving  his  degrees  from  Southern 
Illinois  and  Chicago  State  Universities, 
his  former  coach  offered  him  an 
instructing  and  coaching  job  at 
Gillespie  High  School. 

Along  with  teaching  machine  shop 
and  woodworking,  Johnson  coached  the 
football,  baseball  and  basketball  teams. 
Eventually  he  taught  machine  shop  at 
Proviso  High  School  in  Maywood. 

JOHNSON,  WHO  IS  the  only 
full-time  welding  instructor  at  CD,  has 
been  supervising  three  part-time  teach¬ 
ers  and  150  students  each  quarter. 

He  thinks  “we  have  a  good  staff, 
excellent  facilities”  and  likes  students’ 
attitudes.  He  feels,  though,  that 
“students  should  always  get  top 
priority  from  the  administration  by 
allocating  funds  for  good  academic 
programs  rather  than  putting  so  much 
of  the  money  into  buildings,  although 
from  the  college’s  perspective,  they  feel 
they  are  doing  their  best  for  the 
students.” 

The  coordinator  is  retiring  in  August 
to  take  advantage  of  CD’s  early 
retirement  pension  plan.  Johnson,  who 
has  been  married  for  almost  35  years 
with  three  grown  children,  will  keep 
busy  in  the  construction  and  welding 
fields  after  he  retires. 


Be  observant,  appreciative. 
Ska  lie  advises  CD  students 

By  CHRIS  J.  AIELLO 


“Pay  attention  to  what  goes  on 
around  you;  pay  attention  to  every¬ 
thing.  .  .  and  pick  things  up  from  other 
people.  You  can  learn  a  lot  from  other 
people.” 

So  says  John  Skalic,  an  ex-CD 
carpenter  two-months  retired  and  an 
immigrant  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Skalic  came  to  Chicago  in  1939,  nine 
years  after  his  father  arrived  in  the  city. 

HE  WORKED  AS  a  cabinet  maker,  a 
trade  he  acquired  at  age  14  in  his  home 
town  of  Budis.  His  father  was  his 
foreman  until  1942,  when  Skalic  was 
drafted  into  the  Army. 

“I  come  to  America  and  they  send 
me  back  to  Europe,”  joked  Skalic. 

Skalic  was  in  London  in  1945  when 
he  met  his  future  wife.  They  lived  in 
Colorado  for  a  short  period  but  moved 
back  to  Chicago  for  the  “better  working 
conditions,”  he  said. 

Skalic  began  working  for  CD  in 
November  of  1968,  but  was  laid  off 
shortly  thereafter.  On  April  1,  1969,  CD 
re-hired  him,  and  he  worked  as  a 
carpenter  here  until  two  months  ago. 

“I  GOT  A  little  discouraged;  the 


carpenters  are  a  couple  of  dollars 
behind  some  of  the  other  workers  here,” 
he  said.  “I’m  63  so  I  retired  a  little 
early;  the  conscientious  workers  just 
don’t  get  enough  credit,”  and  Skalic 
maintains  that  he  is  one  of  them. 

Skalic  will  be  selling  his  Naperville 
home  soon  and  moving  to  New  Mexico 
or  Arizona  “for  the  better  climate.  I 
want  to  see  the  sun  more,”  Skalic  said; 
“too  much  hay  fever  in  Chicago.” 

MOST  OF  SKALIC’S  time  at  CD 
was  spent  installing  cabinets  and 
repairing  vandalized  property. 

He  sometimes  wonders  if  CD 
students  aren’t  “animals.” 

“The  authorities  are  too  soft,”  he 
opined,  “and  nobody  seems  to  care. 
Destructive  students  should  be  given 
bad  discipline  marks.  In  Czechoslova¬ 
kia,  such  marks  made  it  hard  to  get  a 
job  and  they  stuck  with  you  throughout 
your  life. 

“However,”  Skalic  noted,  “over  my 
14  years  here,  the  students  haven’t 
changed  much;  there  are  a  lot  of  good 
boys  and  girls.  It  s  too  bad  the  bad 
ones  have  to  ruin  things  for  the  good 
ones.” 
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Summer  artist  creates  light  sculpture 

By  SUE  BARKER  Ie  has  “no  great  meaning,”  according  O  X 


By  SUE  BARKER 

CD’s  summer  artist-in-residence, 
Charles  Derer,  won’t  be  on  campus  on 
August  12  —  he’ll  be  at  Fermilab  in 
Batavia  preparing  for  his  mile-high 
‘‘parabola  project”  light  sculpture  that 
will  take  form  that  evening. 

A  series  of  carbon-arc  searchlights 
directed  at  various  angles  will  be  the 
source  of  the  sculpture,  which  should  be 
“a  curve  of  light  in  the  sky  visible  for 
miles  and  miles”  said  Derer.  The 
artwork  will  be  a  one-evening  tempor¬ 
ary  installation,  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
visible  from  about  8:30  to  11:30  p.m. 

The  36-year-old  Derer,  a  Downers 
Grove  resident,  has  been  doing 
commissions  steadily  since  “deciding  a 
few  years  ago  to  plunge  into  art  full 
tilt.”  He  has  also  had  his  work  shown 
in  galleries  in  Chicago  and  was  featured 
in  a  segment  on  the  CBS  TV  show  “Two 
on  2”  last  year. 

AFTER  ATTENDING  THE  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  briefly  and  serving  in  the 
Army,  Derer  received  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  industrial  design  in  1974  from 
Northern  Illinois  University.  His 
artwork,  which  Derer  describes  as  “on 
the  edge,”  is  usually  done  in 
non-traditional  mediums  such  as  alumi¬ 
num,  plexiglass  and  neon. 

“Industrial  and  military  ideas”  are 
commonly  the  inspirations  for  his 
pieces,  said  Derer,  giving  the  example 
of  an  installation  done  three  years  ago 
at  the  Swen  Parson  Gallery  at  NIU.  In 
that  work,  a  wall  of  red  diagonal  neon 
lights  were  abstractions  of  the  night¬ 
time  helicopter  tracer  fire  that  Derer 
had  seen  as  a  soldier  in  Vietnam. 

This  summer’s  light  sculpture  does 
not  have  such  serious  origins,  however. 


to  the  artist;  “it’s  just  a  great  big  neat 
thing.” 

DERER  ALSO  NOTED  that  the 
lights  he  will  be  placing  at  Fermilab  are 
designed  to  work  visually  with  the 
lights  that  normally  ring  the  accelerator 
there.  Fermilab  would  therefore  be  the 
optimum  place  to  view  the  work  from, 
but  it  should  be  impressive  even  from 
miles  away,  Derer  promised. 

Since  there  is  no  way  of  testing  the 
results  until  the  lights  are  actually 
turned  on,  the  sculpture  may  not  take 
shape  exactly  as  it  was  originally 
visualized. 

A  Chicago  artist  who  used  the  same 
type  of  lights  Derer  will  be  employing 
once  tried  to  create  a  pyramid-shaped 
sculpture  but  was  unsuccessful.  Derer 
feels  he  has  been  able  to  work  out  any 
problems  by  learning  from  that 
attempt,  however,  and  said  that  after 
checking  out  his  project  with  the  head 
of  the  sculpture  department  at  the  Art 
Institute,  was  told  that  it  would  work. 

WEATHER  MAY  ALSO  be  a 
problem,  and  could  hamper  visibility. 
But  since  part  of  the  function  of  the 
sculpture  will  be  to  “bring  the  sky  and 
earth  together  through  man-made 
means,”  Derer  doesn’t  necessarily  mind 
the  idea  of  a  few  natural  obstructions. 

“If  clouds  are  passing  through  that 
night  they’ll  just  be  part  of  the 
sculpture,”  he  commented. 

Besides  preparing  his  sculpture, 
Derer’s  role  as  artist-in-residence  will 
include  teaching  a  class  in  constructi¬ 
vist  light  sculpture.  Derer  has  taught  at 
CD  previously,  and  feels  that  teaching 
has  helped  him  refine  his  style  by 
bringing  him  back  to  basic  design 
principles. 


DISCOUNT  TICKETS 
NOWON  SALE 

^Harriott's  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★* 

i  nun  AMERICA.; 

wwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwwww 


Discount  General  Admission  $10.25 
Discount  55  and  Over  $8.05 

Plitt  Movie  Theaters  $2.50 

(Expires  Sept.  22, 1983) 

General  Cinema  Theaters 

(Expires  March  15, 1984) 

Rose  Tickets  $2.00 

(Expires  Dec.  21, 1983) 

Available  M-F,  8:30  AM  —  5:00  PM 

Student  Activities  Box  Office 
Building  A.  Room  2059 
858-2800,  Ext.  2241 

SOME  RESTRICTIONS  APPLY  TO  USE  OF  TICKETS. 

Watch  for  announcement  of  new 
summer  hours. 


ARTIST’S  CONCEPTION  of  Charles  Derer’s  “parabola  project'’  illustrates 
unusual  effect  of  light  sculpture  on  night  sky.  CD  summer  artist-in-residence 
will  produce  artwork  near  Fermilab  in  Batavia  in  August. 


Plans  are  already  being  made  for 
another  sky  and  light  project  that 
Derer  promises  “will  be  spectacular.” 


For  now,  however,  he  feels  the  parabola 
project  is  “the  best  I’ve  ever  done.” 


ANNOUNCING 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 
SUMMER  OFFICE  HOURS 
General  Office: 

Monday  thRa  TbaRsday 
7:00  am-7:00  pm 
Closed  FRiday  Sunday 

Box  Office: 

Monday  tb rzu  ThciRS day 
8:30  am  -  7:00  pm 
Closed  FRiday  -  Sunday 

Equipment  Rental 

\canoes,  tents,  backpacks 

8c  sleeping  bags) 
Monday  8:30  am  -  noon< 
Tuesday  -  Wednesday 
noon-  3:30  pm 
TbaRsday  1:00  pm  -  6:00  pmS 
or  by  appointment. 
Closed  FRiday  -  Sunday 
Student  Activities  is  located  in 

Bailding  A  Room  2059' 

For  MoRe  information  Call  Us 

«5 8-2800  Ext.  £241 
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'Superman  III'  heads  summer  flicks 


By  SCOTT  D.  TOMKOWIAK 

The  onslaught  of  summer  movies  has 
begun  in  earnest  with  the  recent 
releases  of  “Blue  Thunder,”  “Breath¬ 
less”  and,  of  course,  “Return  of  the 
Jedi."  Hollywood  is  banking  on  another 
record  season  at  the  box-office,  hoping 
to  surpass  last  year's  income  mark  of 
$1.2  billion. 

Going  down  the  list  of  summer 
premieres,  we  find  that  quite  a  few 
sequels  are  mixed  in.  Along  with 
“Jedi,”  the  movie-goer  will  be  offered 
addendums  to  movies  of  “Jaws,” 
“Saturday  Night  Fever,”  “Psycho,” 
and  “Smokey  and  the  Bandit.” 

IN  ADDITION,  STEVEN  Spielberg 
and  John  Landis  have  resurrected  “The 
Twilight  Zone”  television  program  and 
adapted  it  for  motion  pictures. 

Movie  Review 

On  the  seedier  side  of  filmmaking, 
the  sleazebucket  producers  of 
“Porky’s”  hope  to  cash  in  on  that 
movie’s  unexpected  popularity  of  last 
year  with  the  catchy  title:  “Porky’s  II, 
The  Next  Day.” 

Whereas  the  third  “Star  Wars” 
installment  is  destined  to  become  the 
year’s  box-office  champion,  still  another 
sequel  will  more  than  likely  finish  as 
the  runner-up  to  “Jedi.” 

“SUPERMAN  III”  IS  slated  for  a 
June  17  nationwide  release.  Reprising 
his  role  as  “The  Man  of  Steel"  is 
Christopher  Reeve,  who  has  achieved 
critical  acclaim  in  such  recent  projects 
as  “Deathtrap”  and  “Monsignor.” 

Reeve’s  greatest  strength  (no  pun 
intended)  in  playing  Superman  is  the 
relative  ease  in  which  he  separates  the 
personalities  of  the  super-hero  and  the 
bumbling,  super-idiot  Clark  Kent.  He 
proved  this  time  after  time  in  the 
second  “S-Man”  flick  as  well  as  in  the 
less  exciting,  initial  feature. 

The  most  charming  aspect  of  those 
two  films  was  the  relationship  between 
Reeve’s  Superman  and  Margot  Kidder’s 
Lois  Lane.  It  was  this  angle  that  saved 
the  first  film  from  being  chiefly  a 
special-effects  exercise  presided  over  by 
director  Richard  Donner.  Kidder  and 
Reeve  meshed  together  splendidly  and 
truly  make  their  characters  come  to  life. 

BECAUSE  OF  REPORTED  contrac¬ 
tual  differences,  Kidder  has  only  an 
incidental  role  in  “Superman  III.” 
Apparently  due  to  her  lack  of  visibility 
the  film’s  brainstrust  felt  it  necessary 
to  continue  a  romantic  subplot.  This 
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“SUPERMAN  III,”  WITH  Christopher  Reeve  in  lead 
role  and  Richard  Pryor  cast  as  technological  genius 

time,  it  revolves  around  Clark  Kent, 
who,  at  high  school  reunion,  meets  his 
old  flame,  Lana  Lang  (Annette 
O’Toole).  Later,  she  goes  to  work  for 
the  Daily  Planet  as  a  secretary  for 
editor  Perry  White  (portrayed  by 
Jackie  Cooper). 

The  main  storyline  behind  “Super¬ 
man  III”  is  your  basic  “good  vs.  evil” 
plot,  which  is  primarily  the  main  reason 
why  this  series  and  the  “Star  Wars” 
films  have  remained  ever-popular. 

AGAIN,  SUPERMAN  MUST  match 
wits  with  a  super- villain,  in  this  case  a 
power-hungry  multi-millionaire  named 
Ross  Webster  (Robert  Vaughn).  It 
seems  that  the  tycoon  wants  to  obtain  a 
stranglehold  on  all  of  the  world’s 
commodity  markets,  which  includes  his 
attempt  to  create  a  world-wide  artificial 
coffee  shortage. 

At  this  point,  Webster  hires  an 
obscure,  computer  wizard  who  an¬ 
swered  an  ad  on  the  back  of  a 
matchbook.  Richard  Pryor  is  cast  as 
Gus  Gorman,  a  technological  genius 
whose  ability  to  communicate  with 
computers  gives  him  the  edge  to  create 
global  chaos. 

WORKING  AT  WEBSTER’S  of¬ 
fices,  Gorman  plugs  in  his  machine  to 
other,  more  advanced  systems.  His 
main  goal  is  to  de-stabilize  the  Vulcan 
weather  satellite  that  controls  the 
overall  climate  in  the  country  of 
Columbia.  If  successful,  it  would  create 
all  sorts  of  havoc  throughout  South 
America. 

The  denouement  occurs  when  Gor¬ 
man  concocts  something  called  “a  stone 
killer-diller  get-down  get-it-on  and 
twice-on-Sunday  super  computer.”  This 
maniacal  machine,  as  large  as  a 
four-story  building,  has  a  built-in  device 
against  attackers,  which  includes  the 
man  with  an  “S”  on  his  cape.  In 
essence,  the  final  climax  pits  Superman 
against  a  fear  that  many  of  us  have: 
that  computers  may  one  day  take  over 
our  livelihood. 

With  this  film  and  the  others 
mentioned  before,  this  summer  will 
certainly  be  an  interesting  and 
entertaining  period  for  film  audiences, 
and  to  this  reviewer  as  well. 


with  power  to  create  global  chaos,  is  scheduled  for  June 
1 7  release  nationwide. 
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Wide  variety  of  courses 


offered  here 

A  variety  of  courses  transferrable  to 
four-year  instititions  will  be  offered  this 
summer  at  CD. 

Beginning  the  week  of  June  13  will  be 
art,  data  processing,  English  composi¬ 
tion,  history,  philosophy,  math  and 
natural  and  social  sciences.  These 
classes  will  meet  Monday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  evenings  in  Downers  Grove  South 
High  School  and  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  evenings  in  Naperville  Central 
High  School. 

Summer  class  offerings  include 
Drawing  (Art  101,  102,  103),  scheduled 
in  Downers  Grove  with  Dan  Modzelew- 
eski  and  in  Naperville  with  Tom 
Schrey.  Basic  drawing  methods  will 
include  space,  light,  composition  and 
texture. 

Ceramics  (Art  241,  242,  243)  will 
meet  Monday  evenings  in  Downers 
Grove  South  with  Ray  Batkus.  Art  241 
focuses  on  hand  building  while  the  more 
advanced  classes  include  experience  on 
the  potter’s  wheel. 

Two  classes  will  be  available  in  data 
processing.  Introduction  to  Data  Pro¬ 
cessing  (DP  100)  is  scheduled  in  both 
Downers  Grove  and  Naperville.  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Computers  (DP  105),  a 
computer  literacy  course  not  intended 
for  data  processing  or  business  transfer 
majors,  will  meet  Wednesday  evenings 
in  Downers  Grove  South. 

A  number  of  English  classes  also 
have  been  scheduled.  English  101  is 


this  summer 

available  in  both  Downers  Grove  and 
Naperville  while  English  102  and  103 
will  meet  only  in  Downers  Grove. 

Fundamentals  of  Speech  (Speech  100) 
will  also  be  offered  in  both  locations. 

History  of  the  United  State  from 
1840  to  the  present  (History  103)  and 
History  of  the  United  States  to  1840 
(History  251),  will  be  taught  in 
Downers  Grove. 

Robert  Peterson  will  teach  World 
Religions  (Philosophy  140)  in  Downers 
Grove  South.  The  course  will  investi¬ 
gate  main  ideas  from  the  world’s  major 
religions. 

Math  classes  will  include  Inter¬ 
mediate  Algebra  (Math  110)  in 
Downers  Grove  and  Naperville,  Finite 
Math  (Math  124)  in  Naperville,  and 
College  Algebra  (Math  130)  in  Downers 
Grove. 

Several  science  classes  will  be 
available.  Principles  of  Biological 
Science  (Biology  101)  will  meet  in 
Naperville  and  will  include  tissue  and 
genetic  studies,  and  energy  investi¬ 
gations  during  lab  periods. 

Chemistry  100,  a  survey  of  inorganic 
chemistry,  will  meet  in  Naperville 
Central.  General  Chemistry  (Chem  101), 
which  is  not  intended  for  engineering  or 
physical  science  majors,  will  meet  in 
Downers  Grove  South,  as  will  Earth 
Science  100,  which  covers  weather  and 
climate  and  the  effect  of  glaciation  in 
the  Midwest. 


NEED  A  BAND  FOR  YOUR 
WEDDING  RECEPTION? 
Sound  Circle,  Inc.  has  many 
to  select  from! 

Have  a  video  audition  at 
our  conveniently  located 
office. 

For  an  appointment  call 
530-4035 

1136  S.  Euclid 

Villa  Park,  IL  60181 


Courier  Classifieds 


FOR  SALE:  1975  Triumph  TR-7.  4  speed. 
Low  miles.  Many  extras.  Excellent  condition. 
Must  see.  $3000 firm.  968-5277. 


FOR  SALE:  1976  Camaro.  305.  AC.  AM/ 
FM  cassette.  Good  condition.  $2400 or  best 
offer.  968-5277. 


FOR  SALE:  Hamilton  drafting  table,  metal 
frame,  adjustable  slant,  37”x60''  size.  Brun- 
ing  accutrac  drafting  machine.  $275.  Phone 
858-5663. 


GREEN  THUMB  LAWN  MOWING 
SERVICE 

*  Besidential/Commercial 

*  Reasonable  Rates 

*  References 

*  FREE  Estimates 

*  Occasional  Calls  Accepted 

*  No  Lawn  Too  Small  or  Too  Large 

,932-7124. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  silver  dollars  and  other 
silver  coins  495-1480. 


TYPING  DONE  IN  MY  HOME.  Equipped  with 
IBM  typewriter.  Call  293-1265. 


DO  YOU  WANT  VISA/MASTERCARD?  Easy 
to  obtain.  Guarenteed  results.  Nobody  re¬ 
fused.  For  free  brochure  and  information 
call  844-8839. 


SUMMER  HELP  NEEDED:  For  infrared  scan¬ 
ner  operator.  No  experience  necessary.  Op¬ 
portunity  work  through  the  entire  summer 
and  part-time  in  the  fall  if  your  schedule 
permits.  Fall  Quarter  commitment  not  re¬ 
quired  for  summer  work.  Excellent  salary, 
up  to  $250/week  WITHOUT  working  over¬ 
time.  Some  travel  required.  All  expences 
paid.  Home  on  weekends.  Dependable 
transportation  to  Downers  Grove  area  help¬ 
ful.  Arrangements  made  for  individuals 
without  transportation  in  the  D.G.  area. 
Start  immediately.  Qualified  applicants 
respond  in  confidence:  Call  Tim  at  968 
4964. 


2nd  DISTINCTION  RESALE  SHOP.  We  have 
military  clothes,  vintage  apparel,  updated 
mint-condition  everyday  clothes  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Rentals  are  also  available  at  a 
flat  rate  of  $7  per  outfit.  Hours  1  p.m  -6  p.m. 
Tues.-Sat.  1072  College  Ave.  Wheaton.  462- 
0985. 


CENTER  TYPING  SERVICE  —  Naperville. 
Term  papers/dissertations/resumes.  Profes¬ 
sional  service.  Prompt  turnaround.  Call 
961-1174. 

COLLEGE  WINDOW  WASHING,  The  Leader 
in  High  Quality  Residential  Window  Wash¬ 
ing,  has  a  limited  number  of  openings  for 
enterprising  college  students.  Excellent 
pay.  Hgurs  college  compatible.  Will  train. 
Transportation  needed.  Call  Mr  May  today 
at  858-8848. 


SINGLE?  DIVORCED?  There's  a  better  way 
of  meeting  new  people  than  barhopping. 
Get  our  list  of  eligible  singles  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  meet  you.  WRITE:  SOCIAL  EN¬ 
COUNTERS;  2178 Chadwick;  Glen  Ellyn,  III. 
60137;  980-7711 

FOR  SALE:  1972  VW  Beatle  with  rebuilt 
engine  —  great  runner.  $600  682-9895 
evenings. 

FOR  SALE:  1974  Ford  Pinto  Hatchback.  63,- 
OOOmiles.  2.3 liter  engine.  Excellent  running 
condition.  Starts  in  cold  weather.  Very  good 
tires.  Some  rust.  $850.  Dave  654-7014. 
Evenings  665-3729. 


FOR  SALE:  Steinway  7-foot  Grand  Piano. 
Ebony.  Fair  condition.  $5000  Call  898 
8884 


HELP  WANTED:  Nobody  can  sell  Avon  bet¬ 
ter  than  you.  Sell  Avon  and  earn  good  $$$. 
Meet  nice  people.  Call  Jean  469-8024. 

FOR  SALE:  25”  Zenith  Console  T  V.  with 
remote  control.  Best  offer.  Call  6682748. 


FOR  SALE:  Honda  '82  Civic  4-door  sedan. 
Silver.  A/C.  R-defog.  5  speed.  Clarion  pro¬ 
fessionally  installed  AM/FM  cassette  play¬ 
er.  Rusty  Jones.  Garage  kept.  Must  sell. 
960-3755. 


HELP  WANTED:  25  hours/week,  flexible 
schedule  —  child  care  and  light  housekeep¬ 
ing  in  my  Downers  Grove  home.  9683294. 


TYPING  SERVICE  in  Wheaton  IBM  Selectric 
II  typewriter  Contact  Jackie  462-0031 


ROOMMATE  WANTED:  Male  to  share  apart¬ 
ment  at  NIU  for  the  '8884  school  year. 
Nonsmoker.  Call  Bruce  960-2334  before  8 
p.m. 


INCOME  THAT  GROWS,  GROWS,  GROWS! 
You,  others  tell  people  about  quality  food. 
Small  investment.  No  inventory.  Computer 
manages  accounting  system.  Bonuses  to 
70%  Bill  Tegeler,  Yurika  Foods  Distributer, 
Darien,  IL.  312-960-0121. 


TYPING  on  modern  electric  typewriter  done 
in  my  home  near  President  and  Roosevelt 
Streets.  Have  many  years  secretarial  experi¬ 
ence.  6587627. 


BEAUTIFUL  SCULPTURED  NAILS  -  $30 
Fully  gauranteed.  Also  MANICURES  —  $5. 
FOR  AN  APPOINTMENT  CALL  422-5615. 
Two  locations  —  WHEATON  and  OAK 
LAWN .  Perfect  for  summer  weddings 


FOR  SALE:  Buick  Regal  LTD.  '78.  Automatic. 
A/C.  Power  steering/brakes.  AM/FM  tape. 
Four  speakers.  Tilt  steering  Extra  clean. 
Excellent  condition.  $4500  351-5049. 


FOR  SALE:  Designer  queen  sleeping  sofa. 
Color:  rust  with  flowers.  Extra  comfortable, 
seven  months  old.  Excellent  condition.  $520. 
351-5049. 


MOVING  SALE  Living/Dining  room  and  patio 
furniture.  Barbeque.  Sewing  machine.  Rugs. 
Clothes.  Accessories  June  3/4.  9:30  a  m  to 
5  p.m.  203  Applewood  Lane,  Bloomingdale. 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARY  will  do  your 
typing  on  IBM  equipment.  Reasonable  rates. 
A-1  TYPING  SERVICE,  289-6675. 


MOTORCYCLE  Honda  360,  8,000  Miles,  70 
MPG,  $650.  4983790. 
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ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

General  practice  including 

‘TRAFFIC/CRIMINAL 
‘COURT  CASES 
‘REAL  ESTATE 
‘DIVORCE/FAMILY  LAW 
‘WILLS 

‘SMALL  BUSINESSES 

Free  V2  hour  consultation 

219  E.  Wesley 
Wheaton 

665-0800  852-3817 


styles  that 


At  The  HAIR  PERFORMERS,  we  design  hairstyles  that 
work  hard  all  through  your  day  From  office  to  evening, 
you  know  the  look  is  going  to  be  there1 _ 


$5.00  OFF 

COMPLETE  SHAPING  AND  STYLING 

50%  OFF  PERMS 

Reg.  $SO  $60  NOW  $15  $30 


The 


Otters  good  for  f»st  fme  chants  with  this  od  only 


hair  performers 


S 

21  W.  004 Butterfield  Road 
s  %  Mile  West  of  Finley  Square  Mall 
Lombard,  IL  60148  620-6448  hair pebtosmebs. 
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1983  I 


An  update  on  cardiovascular  physi¬ 
ology,  pharmacology  and  pathophysi¬ 
ology  will  be  given  in  a  seminar  on 
“Cardiovascular  Physiology  for 
Nurses’’  scheduled  by  CD’s  Business 
and  Professional  Institute  from  8  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  Friday,  June  24,  in  K157. 

The  fee  is  $45. 

Leaders  will  be  Dr.  Linda  Janusek, 
assistant  professor  of  nursing  and 
physiology  at  Loyola  University  s 
School  of  Nursing  and  Department  of 


Physiology,  and  Rico  Viray,  research 
associate  for  Baxter  Travenol  Labs. 
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Chaps  among  top  20  in  tennis  tourney 


Despite  tough  first-round  opponents 
and  97  degree  heat,  CD’s  men’s  tennis 
team  managed  to  finish  among  the  top 
20  teams  in  the  National  Junior  College 
Athletic  Association  tournament  last 
week  in  Ocala,  Fla. 

After  breezing  to  the  North  Central 
Community  College  Conference  and 
Region  IV  titles  in  cool  Illinois  weather, 
the  Chaparrals  ran  into  the  high  Florida 
heat  and  humidity  and  a  seeding 
problem.  Six  of  the  nine  DuPage 
first-round  opponents  were  seeded  first 
or  second  —  making  it  an  uphill  battle 
from  the  outset. 

“NOBODY  LOST  TO  an  unseeded 
player,”  said  Coach  Dave  Webster,  who 
won  this  year’s  N4C  and  Region  IV 
Coach  of  the  Year  honors.  “The  team 
did  its  best  and  played  well,  but 
dehydration  was  a  problem.” 

Seminole  Junior  College  of  Sanford, 
Fla.,  won  the  team  title,  followed  by 
Tyler  Junior  College  of  Tyler,  Tex.,  and 


Key  goalie  en  route 

Rich  Key,  goalie  and  one  of  the  key 
members  of  St.  Charles  High  School’s 
1982-83  ice  hockey  team,  has  signed  a 
letter  of  intent  to  play  for  CD  next 
year. 

The  5-10,  175-pound  Key  helped  his 
team  to  a  20-1-1  record  and  a  Metro 
West  league  title  with  a  1.38 
goals-allowed  average  in  the  league  and 
2.6  goals-allowed  overall,  including  four 
shutouts. 

“We’re  very  pleased  to  have  a  player 
of  Rich’s  ability,”  said  Athletic 
Director  Herb  Salbert.  “He’ll  be  an 
immediate  help  to  our  team.” 


Central  Florida  Community  College  of 
Ocala,  Fla.  The  final  placement  for  the 
other  teams  has  not  been  determined, 
but  Webster  has  been  informed  that 
his  Chaps  placed  in  the  top  20  in  the 
84-team  field. 

Freshman  Don  Roberts  of  Addison 
defeated  Ken  Plant  of  North  Idaho 
College  in  the  first  round  of  No.  1 
singles,  6-2  and  6-1,  but  lost  to  No.  7 
seed  Owen  Thompson  of  McLennan 
Community  College  of  Texas,  4-6  and 

1- 6  in  the  second  round. 

FRESHMAN  STEVE  OTTEN  out  of 

Lyons  Township  High  School  opened 
with  a  bye  and  edged  Joe  Greenberg  of 
Kalamazoo  College,  6-4,  4-6  and  7-5,  but 
fell  to  Seminole  College’s  Kevin 
Campbell  in  the  next  round  of  No.  2 
singles,  3-6  and  1-6. 

Sophomore  Wes  Goldman  of  Naper¬ 
ville  opened  at  No.  3  singles  with  No.  4 
seed  Ken  Bick  of  Kalamazoo  College 
and  lost,  4-6  and  3-6. 

Bill  Dahm,  a  sophomore  from 
Downers  Grove,  opened  at  No.  4  singles 
with  6-2,  6-7  and  6-4  wins  over  Mike 
McCuen  of  Gainesville  Junior  College  of 
Georgia,  but  fell  1-6  and  1-6  in  the  next 

round  to  eventual  champ  Greg  Miller  of 
Seminole. 

Sophomore  Pat  O’Connor  of  Downers 
Grove  topped  Kalamazoo’s  Dan  Brady 

2- 6,  6-1  and  6-1  in  the  first  round  of  No. 
5  singles  before  losing  to  top-seeded 
Rick  Henning  of  Tyler,  3-6  and  3-6. 

SOPHOMORE  JAY  BROADBENT 
out  of  Lyons  Township  High  School 
beat  Chris  Smith  of  Roane  State 
Community  College  in  Tennessee  in  the 
opening  round  of  No.  6  singles,  6-4  and 
6-2,  but  was  blanked  by  No.  1  seed 


Mike  McCauley  of  Central  Florida  in 
the  next  round. 

After  a  bye  in  the  first  round, 
Roberts  and  Otten  teamed  at  No.  1 
doubles  and  faced  the  top-seeded  team 
of  Tyler,  losing  2-6  and  4-6. 

Goldman  and  Dahm  paired  at  No.  2 
doubles  and  lost  a  tough  match  to  a 


Two  members  of  CD’s  1983  baseball 
team  —  sophomores  Rich  Graham  of 
Naperville  and  Steve  Metz  of  LaGrange 
Park  —  have  been  voted  to  the  first 
string  Region  IV  all-star  team  by  a  vote 
of  the  region’s  coaches. 

Graham  and  Metz  played  in  the  May 
24  Region  IV  community  college 
all-star  game  at  Wrigley  Field.  Also 
selected  to  represent  the  Chaparrals  in 
the  game  were  sophomores  Dave 
Mullendore  of  Glendale  Heights  and 
Steve  Colaizzi  of  Addison. 

Graham,  who  hit  .407  last  year, 
increased  his  average  to  .427  in  1983. 
He  set  two-year  DuPage  records  with 
73  RBIs  and  65  walks.  He  placed 
second  behind  Paul  Giersz  with  a 
two-year  total  of  96  hits. 

Metz  hit  .317  this  year,  and  led  the 
Chaps  with  six  homers  and  37  RBIs. 

Colaizzi,  an  all-conference  outfielder 
in  1982,  was  voted  the  team’s  most 
valuable  player  this  year  for  his 
versatility.  He  started  at  shortstop,  but 


team  from  Abraham  Baldwin  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  of  Georgia,  3-6,  6-4  and 
2-6. 

Broadbent  and  O’Connor  won  their 
opener  at  No.  3  doubles  by  6-1  and  6-3 
scores  over  a  team  from  Kalamazoo, 
but  lost  to  a  pair  from  Arizona’s  Mesa 
Community  College,  3-6  and  4-6. 


because  of  injuries  he  was  forced  to 
catch  11  games  in  six  days  despite 
never  having  caught  a  game  before.  He 
closed  out  the  year  with  a  .307  average 
and  30  RBIs. 

“Steve  saved  us  at  least  five  games 
by  catching,”  said  DuPage  Coach  Steve 
Kranz.  “He  played  every  game  and 
filled  in  where  we  needed  him.” 

Mullendore  was  the  team’s  top 
pitcher.  Despite  a  3-4  record,  he  struck 
out  44  and  walked  only  18  in  46  innings 
while  maintaining  a  tough  3.13  ERA. 

Other  DuPage  records  set  during  the 
season  include  13  doubles  by  freshman 
designated  hitter  Scott  Parrault  of 
Hinsdale,  who  hit  .350  during  the  year. 

Freshman  Jim  Karafiat  of  Westmont, 
the  leadoff  batter,  set  a  college  record 
with  42  walks  to  go  with  his  .318 
average.  He  also  stole  20  bases  in  24 
attempts. 

The  Chaps  finished  their  season  with 
a  25-22  record  and  a  .309  batting 
average. 


Regional  coaches  select 
Chaps  for  all-star  team 


Computers 
can  be  friendly. . . 

and  they  can  help  with  your  studies  as  well.  The 
PLATO  system,  housed  in  Room  3001  of  Building  A, 
is  a  "user  friendly”  system  (needs  no  knowledge  of 
computers  to  operate)  that  can  help  students  review 
materials,  explore  new  areas  or  get  support  help. 

There  are  about  125  subject  areas  now  included 
in  the  PLATO  system,  and  others  can  be  arranged 
by  talking  to  the  lab  aide  on  duty.  Get  acguainted 
with  PLATO.  Stop  in  the  lab  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
and  6  to  9  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday,  8  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.  Friday  or  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Saturday. 

PLATO  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 


d)  College  of  DuPage 


LEAVING  COLLEGE? 


Control  Data  Institute 
recommends  tha’  'oustay 
and  earn  your  deg  ''.But 
if  we  can’t  change  your 
mind,  we  can  at  least  help 
you  take  advantage  of  the 
college  work  completed 
so  far. 


Through  a  new  approach 
to  individualized  instruc¬ 
tion,  Control  Data  Institute 
can  help  you  get  the  train¬ 
ing  you  need  to  seek  a 
career  as  a  Computer  Pro¬ 
grammer,  Operator  or 
Computer  Technician. 


CALL:  454-6888 

And  learn  how  the  world  of  computers 
could  be  your  world,  too. 


CONTRpL  DATA 
INSTITUTE 


200  N.  Michigan  Ave.  "1072  Tower  Lane 

Chicago,  IL  60601  Bensenville,  IL  60106 


